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INTRODUCTION 


THE correspondence here reproduced from the original 
ciphered despatches in the archives of the French Foreign 
Office relates to the efforts made by France under the direction 
of Mazarin to assist King Charles 1. during the close of the 
Civil War in Great Britain. More than one effort was made 
by France about this time, in virtue of the old alliance between 
that kingdom and Scotland, to restrain the Scots and prevent 
them from co-operating with the English against their king. 
In the beginning of the year 1648, the Earl of Lothian ! 
was sent on a mission from Scotland to France. His instruc- 
tions were drawn up in the king’s name, and their ostensible 
object at least was to obtain redress for alleged encroachments 
that had been made on the privileges of Scots resident in 
France. He returned to Scotland in the autumn of the same 
year, when a French envoy, M. de Boisivon, was sent from 
France to Scotland while the Scots were busily engaged in 
raising an army for the purpose of entering England in order 
to assist the English Parliament against the king. This latter 
seems to have been sent in haste at this juncture, without any 
written or definite instructions, beside that of demanding the 
release of the Earl of Antrim, whom the king having sent to 
obtain assistance from Ireland, had been captured by the 
Scottish army under Munro in Ulster, and detained prisoner 
at Carrickfergus. He had been further told to do what he 


1 See, for account of this mission, Records of Scots Privy Council, Addi- 
tional Mss. 15,856, p. 10, British Museum ; Correspondence of Earl of Ancrum 
and Earl of Lothian, 1616-67, 2 vols. 1875, Bannatyne Club; Bailie’s Letters, 
voL ii. p. 108. 
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could by way of preventing the Scots from co-operating with 
the English. The plan he took in order to try and accomplish 
this was to engage in a game at bluff with the Scots and 
concoct several demands which he presented to the Scottish 
Council without any other authority than has been stated. 
In writing to his superior he excused his boldness by stating 
that he was only treating with rebels, and that while he 
threatened them with a rupture of the old alliance between 
the two kingdoms if they failed to comply with his demands, 
he was well aware that it was only for kings to enter into 
alliances or break them off. The Scots shrewdly suspected 
him of being but an emissary from Charles, which he no doubt 
was, and in correspondence with both the king and the queen, 
on which account they were not disposed to look upon him 
with much favour; but they were very far from seeking to 
have him assassinated, as he alleges, on account of his having 
obtained possession of their secrets or to cause him to escape 
from the country owing to his life being in danger. The 
explanation of this is much more commonplace. He got into 
debt while in Edinburgh, and was obliged to escape in order 
to avoid being arrested by his creditors. 

The following are the demands referred to, with the reply 
of the Scottish Council : ; 

‘That according to the instructions given by the Council of 
Scotland to the Earl of Lothian its envoy to France, with the 
consent of the King of Great Britain, the Council understands 
that its power extends to confirming the old alliances between 
France and Scotland. 

‘That in order to effect this the Scots will neither directly 
nor indirectly enter England in arms, under pretext of serving 
the King of Great Britain, nor for promoting religion, without 
an express commission from the king their master; and 
because this article is urgent, his Most Christian Majesty 
wishes a precise, absolute, and prompt reply to it. 

‘That the Council of Scotland, in imitation of his Most 
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Christian Majesty, has not to consider the difference of 
religion among those who serve, or may engage to serve, in 
France; and inasmuch as the Churches of Scotland have 
decided the contrary in their Assembly, that the Council of 
Scotland issue a decree retracting it.” 

The envoy, in his communication to the Council with these 
demands, adds that he had orders from the King his Master to 
make some other proposals, but as the above concerned the 
maintenance or the rupture of the alliance between France 
and Scotland, he is ordered to have a reply to them beforehand. 

The following is the Council’s reply :— 


‘Ep., 9 November 1643.—The Answer of the Counsell of Scot- 
land to the propositions given to them by Mons. de Boisivon 
from the King of France. 

‘To the First: When the Councell sall reseaue an accompt from 
the Earle of Louthian of his proceedings in his employment in 
France, they will then, according to their power, give suche ane 
answer as may shew their willingnes to enterteanie and confirme 
the ancient alliance betwix the kingdomes of Scotland and France. 

‘To the Second: The Councell can give no other ans' than 
that the conserveing of peace betwix the two kingdomes is 
Remitted by his Ma“* and Estates of Parlemt to a comission 
appoynted for y* effect, and that the convention of Estates 
haveing reseaved some propositions frome Commissioners of both 
houses of the Parlem' of England for the farder secureing of the 
Religion and peace of thir kingdomes: they have entrusted the 
consideration y'of to ane Comittee of y" owne nomber, who the 
Councell are confident will proceed in these affaires as becometh 
thame in dutie and conscience toward God, in loyaltie to the 
King and w* respect to the good of the kingdomes. 

‘To the Third: As the Counsell have answered these princ!! 
proposions accordinge to their power and in suche sort as can give 
no just occasion of offence to the King of France: Being willing 
inviolablie to keepe that amitie y' has beene so religiouslie 
observed this manie ages. And they are confident that the 
Queen-Regent, and those who have the charge of the King of 
France in his nonage, will be better advysed than to make these 
particulars ane occasion of breach wtb his ancient allies whome his 
royal predecessors in greatest difficulties. have found to be their 
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reddiest and surest friende. So when anie other proposition sall be 
made unto thame be Mons. Boisivon they will returne suche ane 
answer yrto as apperteineth. 

‘(Signed)  Primrosz, CLers. Cons.’ 


M. de Boisivon, in his subsequent correspondence! with 
M. de Brienne, French Secretary of State, alleges that he had 
discovered the real object of the Earl of Lothian’s mission to 
France to have been to treat with the Huguenots there, and 
to invite them to enter into their league. He states that 
there was a close understanding between the Puritans in 
London, Scotland, and France, as also with those in Holland, 
Germany, and Denmark, and that attention should be paid to 
their designs. Writing of the ignorance of the Scots as to what 
existed abroad and of their presumption, he says: ‘They feel 
certain they could, were they united, conquer all the princes in 
Christendom,—their plans are so vast, and their presumption 
so great, that there is no hope of obtaining anything from 
them. . . . The Marquis of Argyle is absolute here,—intelli- 
gent in the highest degree as to what concerns Scotland and 
nothing more, he requires the reputation of Leslie to control 
the soldiery, and this latter takes for his prototype the King 
of Sweden, who, with no greater force than they have, overran 
all Germany. This example has so spoilt General Leslie, that 
lately in a large gathering of nobles he said, addressing himself 
to Lord Hume and speaking of the army they intend to raise : 
“Consider, my Lord, what glory it would be before God and 
man if we were to drive the Catholics out of England and 
follow them to France, and in imitation of the late King of 
Sweden, rally around us all those of the religion in France, and 
plant, either with consent or by force, our religion in Paris, 
and thence, go to Rome, drive out Antichrist, and burn the 
town.”* 


The design on the part of France to deter the Scots 
1 See Appendix, Note A. The Boisivon Correspondence. 
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from joining with the English and entering England, having 
failed, the subject of the old alliance between the two former 
was again brought forward a few months later by Sir Thomas 
Dishington, in a letter addressed to the French Court.! In 
his letters in the French archives, of which there are several, 
there is little or nothing to indicate under what authority he 
acted in making his proposals. The only name of note he 
mentions in one of his letters is that of Sir Archibald John- 
stone of Warriston. In all these transactions the Scots were 
very careful not to commit themselves by their writing. Their 
object was to obtain all they could from France, without 
offending England. Dishington’s proposal was to turn the old 
alliance to account in order to save the king. Mazarin, after 
his first failure as just related, was not hasty in interfering 
again; yet he ultimately sent Montereul to London to see 
what could be done in the matter. 

The importance of Montereul’s correspondence is sufficiently 
evident from the use made of it by Mr. S. R. Gardiner in his 
History of the Great Civil War (1891).? Yet these valuable 
letters, of special interest to the student of Scottish history, 
have never been previously published in extenso. 'Thurloe, in 
his Collection of State Papers (1742), printed two or three of 
the letters, in full or nearly so, with the briefest extracts from 


me 


1 See Appendix, Note B. 

3 Mr. Gardiner, speaking of certain fresh historical sources for the period, 
remarks :—‘ Mr. Firth’s discovery of the C/arke Papers throws every other 
accession of material into the shade, but valuable information is to be gained 
from the despatches of the French ambassadors, Bellièvre and his brother . . ., 
as well as from those of Montreuil, who, after the removal of the king from 
Newcastle, was employed by Mazarin as his agent at Edinburgh until, upon 
Hamilton’s crossing the Border, he was prudently withdrawn, lest his presence 
in Scotland might be regarded as a defiance of the English Government, with 
which the Scots were at war’ (vol. iii. pp. vi-vii). It may be observed, in 
reference to the Clarke Papers, that a portion of that collection relating to the 
affairs of Scotland was published by Mr. Firth, for the Scottish History 
Society, in a volume entitled Scotland and the Commonwealth, and that a 
second volume, Scotland and the Protectorate, from the same source, is now 
ready for the press. 
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nome twenty others;! while a good deal of information about 
Montereul’s personal movements in England may be found in the 
Hushworth collections, On the other hand, until quite recently, 
there has been much misapprehension regarding the facts of 
Montereul's mission, Lord Clarendon, after disclaiming any per- 
inal acquaintance with him, gives one or two extracts from his 
letters to Charles 1. and to Sir Edward Nicholas, but he cannot 
have known much concerning him, since what he further relates 
in quite incorrect. [le alleges that on account of complaints 
made agalnat him by the English and Scots he was recalled, 
on the arrival of Charles 1. at Newcastle, whereas the King's 
letter addressed to Louis xiv. (see vol. i. page 196) states 
platnly that he wax sent by the king to the French Court in 
order to give a more detailed account of the king’s situation 
than could be given by letter. That he was disgraced and 
bautahed from court, on his final return to France, as is also 
alleged, ir equally without any foundation. Such incorrect 
atatements could auly have been furnished to Lord Clarendon 
fr Queen Henrietta’s small court at St. Germains, where 
Montereul was never a person grefs, and where the feeling 
Arinat him must have been much aggravated bv his doings in 
a diqnited question of court etiquette and precedence that 
ari between the Prince and Princess de Conti on the one 
Nard amd the Queen of England and Prince af Wales on the 
wher during the month of Jule 1649 Lord Clarendon ako 
pond the door te wach confusion concersiag him be 
giving Ne name Heoorretiv as Montreal, Other writers im 
Bagh Rave gen it as Montville, Mantreville! and Count 
Montreal Haare ia bs Hetorw of Darload refers to >the 

1 Tharke shes deawihes shea fragments felch will he fumé m val à np. TL 
ha. Be. Bed) = Ractrmets of lattes written bu Mame de Monrreail. the Frenct 
‘ee@sdlem it, Fnpinne ang Satin, hotweer the wees age ant Yosh. ami bv 
Whos. do Ronan. the French cendssada: ir England. te Noes. de Brien. 
ARONA OF eines it, France. in na. and dhe Swe inllowsny wears, mumscrinet 
freer, the rie ir the Lees ari Germair. a: Pasis, yn Nichols: Rhum. Buc. 
tester af the Uarter-Houne. | 


€ Yr Skinne\ Frein item à Latine. 
7 Ye Profane 10 Rime: Merurm. dites fe te Saatier Cut. 
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obscure negotiation of Montville. Henri Martin, a reputable 
French historian, has, with some want of caution, reproduced 
Hume's remark in his History of France, not having recognised 
in its mistaken form the name of Montereul,! with whose 
mission to England he must have been acquainted, seeing 
le Père d’Orléans gives a full account of it in his Histoire 
des Revolutions en Angleterre, vol. iii. page 132. It may not, 
therefore, be out of place here to give a short biographical 
notice of Montereul and some opinions of him taken from the 
writings of his contemporaries. 

Jean de Montereul, Minister Plenipotentiary, Counsellor of 
State, Member of the French Academy, and a Canon of Toul, 
was the eldest son of Bernardin de Montereul, a member of 
the Paris bar. He was born about the year 1613, and was 
destined also for the legal profession ; but, when about the age 
of eighteen, he went to Rome as secretary of Embassy with M. 
de Belliévre, then French Ambassador there, by whom he was 
introduced to Cardinal Antoine, a nephew of Pope Urban vin, 
who named him a Canon of Toul, a cathedral town in Lorraine, 
which caused his return to France. He was shortly afterwards 
appointed secretary to the Prince de Conti, but as this young 
Bourbon prince was still at college and did not require his 
immediate services, he accepted other engagements. He 
first went to England as secretary with M. de Bellièvre, who 
was sent in September 1638 on a mission from Louis x11. to 
Charles1. He remained in England after the return of Bellièvre, 
and sent from thence a correspondence to the French Court, 
that extends from 2nd February 1640 till 27th June 1641. 
He retarned again to Rome with the Embassy of the Marquis 
de Fontenay-Mareiiil as second secretary, and soon after his 
arrival became senior attaché. Leaving Rome again in 1644, 
he came to Paris, where he remained until the following year, 
when, on the representation of the Scots made to the French 
court, that both nations should combine to save the king, 

1 D’Orléans, however, spells the name Montretiil. 
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he came to England, and undertook a tripartite negotiation 
between the French, the Scots, and Charles 1., which ended in a 
mutual engagement, on the faith of which the king left Oxford, 
where he was in danger of being surrounded by the English 
Parliamentary army, and joined the Scottish army, then engaged 
in besieging Newark. On the king’s arrival among the Scots, his 
reception was so different from what Montereul had expected 
and from what he at least thought he had bargained for, that 
he never forgave them for it. Of this his correspondence offers 
ample testimony, yet this untoward reception for the king only 
served to bring him into a closer view of the grave difficulties 
connected with the work he had undertaken, which he had 
probably till then underestimated. Although very dissatisfied 
at the result, he does not seem to have been too discouraged 
by it. His correspondence, here reproduced, extends over a 
period of about three years, and testifies to his industry and 
versatility in the numerous schemes and combinations he 
devised in quest of some sort of compromise between the non 
possumus of the king’s conscience and the unyielding tenacity 
of the Scots in maintaining their Kirk and Covenant. As will 
be remarked, he did not hesitate to stretch a point or two in 
trying to overcome the king’s scruples, so as to force him into 
what he considered the way to regain his rights; but in all he 
suggested, he seems to have had his interest in view and to have 
had much sympathy for him. The disappointment of the king 
on finding himself treated as a prisoner among the Scots 
prevented him from communicating freely with them, and 
obliged him, in some measure, to have recourse to Montereul, 
who assisted in the despatch of his letters to the queen at St. 
Germains, and also acted as his secretary and privy counsellor. 
Montereul’s first visit to Oxford, in January 1646, was 
undertaken in order to inform the king of the secret treaty in 
his favour that was being entered into between France and the 
Scots, of which the king had previously obtained some informa- 
tion from the queen’s letters. He had also on this occasion 
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to make a suggestion to the king that had originated with the 
Scottish Commissioners in London, that he should, while 
awaiting the ratification of this treaty, join the Scottish army 
before Newark. The king, while opposed to granting the 
concessions required of him by the Scots on the subject of 
religion, replied that he was willing to adopt the plan of 
going to their army. He considered it the best step he could 
take as he was then situated, in spite of the bad treatment he 
had received from the general who commanded the army. 
Montereul’s second visit to the king took place a few weeks 
later, when his object was to arrange matters so as to facilitate 
the king’s escape from Oxford. Every preparation had been 
made by him and the Scottish Commissioners in London to 
carry out this plan. The latter deputed one of their number, 
Lord Balmerino, to go from London with their instructions to 
the army, but he, having delayed on the way, had not reached 
the army when Montereul arrived there from Oxford after 
having arranged with the king that the latter should leave 
Oxford on the Tuesday following, and be met by a detachment of 
the Scottish army at Harborow. The officers of the army being 
thus uninformed of the arrangement refused to Montereul 
on his arrival every assistance, and even when Lord Balmerino 
arrived, they were not prepared to receive the king on the 
conditions that Montereul considered had been agreed upon 
in London between him and the Scottish Commissioners. The 
only explicit statement as to this agreement is to be found in 
the letter of Sir Robert Moray, written according to the 
instructions given to him by the Commissioners (see vol. i. 
p. 163). 

The first attempted conjunction of the king and the 
Scots, begun thus adversely, proceeded from bad to worse. 
Montereul was unable to obtain any assistance to enable him 
to send either to Oxford or to the place of rendezvous agreed 
upon between him and the king, so that he was afraid the 
latter might, on leaving Oxford, have been either taken 
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prisoner or killed on the highway. Seeing the Scots were so 
badly disposed toward the king he burned an order that he 
had received from him addressed to the commander of the 
garrison of Newark relating to the surrender of that place, as 
he feared it might be put to a bad use. A few days later he 
received letters from the king, who had not left Oxford on the 
day agreed upon, but who still expressed his determination 
to join the Scottish army. To this Montereul replied in- 
forming him of the reception he had had, and advising him if 
he knew of any other place where he thought he might remain 
in safety, not to think of coming tothe army. The king, on 
leaving Oxford a day or two afterwards with Ashburnham and 
Hudson, went first towards London in the hope of coming to 
terms with the Independents, but finding that to be impossible, 
he reached the Scottish army and spent the first day of his 
arrival in Montereul’s quarters. A few days afterwards 
the army with the king and Montereul set out for New- 
castle. Fresh subjects of annoyance for the king took place 
on the way. The Scots not only withheld from him all honours 
due to him, but they prevented the Mayors of Durham and 
Newcastle from doing honour to him or receiving him officially. 
They further put some restraint on his personal liberty, and 
were about to deliver up to the Independents the two persons 
who had accompanied him from Oxford to their army. The 
result was that the king appealed to France, that had become 
surety to him for his safety in the Scottish army. Monte- 
reul had given him a written pledge to that effect. It was, 
however, impossible to overlook the fact that the Scots only 
agreed to receive the king into their army conditionally on his 
signing the Covenant, ‘ either before leaving for the army or on 
his arrival there, which condition the king had not fulfilled. 
On the king’s representation and in compliance with his re- 
quest President Bellièvre ! was sent as ambassador from France 


! President of the Paris Law Courts. 
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to England with special instructions! to endeavour to arrange 
matters. During his stay at Newcastle he succeeded in forming 
a party in Scotland in the king's interest, and did all he could 
to persuade the latter to grant what the Scots required in the 
matter of religion. Montereul visited Edinburgh at this 
time seeking to promote the king’s interests, yet all their com- 
bined efforts were in vain. Bellièvre after leaving Newcastle 
remained for a time as ambassador in London and still 
continued to try and arrange matters. He corresponded with 
the king. On his return to France shortly after, he was 
succeeded as ambassador by his younger brother, whose letters 
are included in this correspondence. On Bellièvre leaving 
Newcastle Montereul resumed his position with the king and 
continued his correspondence. Up till the last he counted 
on a rupture between the English and the Scots, which he 
thought would secure an advantage for the king, but although 
the relations between the two kingdoms were very strained 
at this time, no breach took place, and he saw the king 
given over by the Scots to the English and all his plans 
defeated. 

From Newcastle Montereul went to Edinburgh. During 
his stay there he made himself acquainted with the state of 
political parties in Scotland, and followed closely the course of 
events and the discussions in the Scottish Parliament. He was 
in the confidence both of the Hamiltons and of the rival 
Argyle party, and both leaders of these parties confided to him 
in conversation something of their plans and prospects. But 
he was ever much perplexed as to how far their antagonism 
was real or merely assumed, so as to please the multitude, 
while they were in reality both opposed to the king's interests. 
This latter opinion prevailed in Scotland concerning them 

1 See Appendix Note M., Instructions given to President Bellièvre. See 
also as relating to this period the following letters, Appendix Note K., Sir 
Robert Moray to du Bosc, Secretary at the French Court; Note L., Cardinal 


Mazarin to Sir Robert Moray; Note N., Cardinal Mazarin to Charles 1. ; 
Note O., Sir Robert Moray to du Bosc. 
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at this time. As an evidence of their antagonism he relates 
what took place in Parliament during a debate on the subject 
of the Marquis of Argyle’s pension which had been allowed to 
fall into arrears. The Marquis moved that the Treasurer, 
the Earl of Crawford, brother-in-law to the Duke of Hamilton, 
should be instructed to pay it to him out of the first moneys at 
the Treasurer's disposal; and in pleading his case referred, 
with much exaggeration, to the services he had rendered to 
the kingdom, the severe losses he had sustained and the 
misery to which he was reduced, so as to be unable to pro- 
vide food for his wife and children. The Earl of Lanark, 
Secretary of State, brother tothe Duke of Hamilton, in reply- 
ing, expressed his surprise that the Marquis should make 
a demand opposed to the regulations of Parliament by which 
it was enacted that the Crown officials should be paid before 
those of the Royal Household. The Chancellor, intervening, 
stated that the request of the Marquis was so reasonable that 
in order that it be granted he would forego his right and agree 
to be paid after him, and added that he did not doubt but 
that others would do the same. On which the Earl of Lanark 
rose again to state that the Chancellor would have to pardon 
him, but from his not being named Campbell but Hamilton he 
failed to see that he was obliged toimitatehim. The Marquis 
of Argyle, seeing he was about to receive an adverse reply to 
his request, stated that this treatment, which for him was quite 
unexpected, would lead him to decide to ask for a passport 
in order to leave the kingdom. Yet, adds Montereul, by 
way of drawing an inference, all this discussion had no other 
result than that Parliament, instead of giving an express order, 
as the Marquis had wished, merely begged the Treasurer 
to take into consideration the interests of the Marquis, who 
after all obtained what he had asked for. The duel between 
the Marquis and the Earl of Crawford, that took place some 
time after, might have been also calculated to show the bitter 
feud existing between the two parties, but when the would-be- 
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thought combatants were discovered on the ground by those 
who had come to separate them, their swords undrawn, quietly 
engaged with their seconds in settling their dispute by drawing 
up a written document, it was thought to be but another act of 
the same comedy. Again, at a still later period, when it was 
proposed in Parliament to appoint what was called a danger 
committee, to defend the border and secure the towns of 
Berwick and Carlisle, the Marquis protested against the 
measure as being calculated to sever the Union between 
England and Scotland and violate the covenant that had been 
entered into purposely to prevent such an occurrence. When, 
seemingly unable to prevent the measure from being adopted, 
he left the Parliament House, followed by all his party ; where- 
upon the Hamiltons being left alone in session had to de- 
liberate as to whether they ought to prevent the return of the 
Marquis and his party or command them to do so under penalty 
of losing their seats, and this latter course being adopted, 
the Argyles returned. Here again, argues Montereul, if the 
Duke and the Marquis had not a secret understanding to- 
gether, the former could not have missed such an opportunity 
of excluding the latter from Parliament and from the direction 
of affairs. 

It was, however, only on the dissolution of Parliament at the 
end of March 1647, that the Duke of Hamilton obtained, on 
the nomination of the Committee of Estates, such an accession 
of strength to his party as to enable him effectively to oppose 
the Marquis of Argyle, and declare his policy in favour of the 
king. He shortly afterwards proposed, at a meeting of this 
committee, that the Scottish army, which was then under the 
abeolute control of the Marquis of Argyle, should be disbanded. 
This was decided upon by a majority in the Committee, but, 
through the strenuous opposition of the Marquis, it was decided 
at a subsequent meeting that the disbanding be deferred, so as 
to await the decision of the new Parliament that was to meet 
in March 1648. The elections having resulted in favour of the 
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Duke’s party, the disbanding of the army was not only carried 
out but the Duke proposed to raise a new one, to be under his 
own control. In this he succeeded in spite of the opposition 
of the Marquis and the clergy, and amid a good deal of popular 
obloquy. Parliament, however, named him leader of the new 
army. It being no longer possible to conceal his designs on 
England in favour of the king, and as the Scots had made a 
great parade of their having French assistance, Mazarin decided 
that he had gone far enough in the matter, and Montereul 
was consequently recalled. In his last letter from Edinburgh, 
he relates his taking leave of the Duke of Hamilton, to whom 
he delivered a letter from Mazarin. The former left Edinburgh 
the same evening to rejoin the army, then encamped near the 
border in order to invade England. The juncture being con- 
sidered critical, Montereul left his brother in Edinburgh to 
continue his correspondence for a few weeks longer. The 
description this latter gives of Edinburgh at this period is 
sufficiently gloomy,—a bad outbreak of the plague that was 
daily increasing in virulence throughout the country,—the 
dread of an approaching famine,—the want of news from the 
army that had invaded England, and a feverish apprehension 
as to its fate,—all tended to promote a feeling of general 
depression. 

No blame was attached to Montereul in France for his 
want of success in Scotland, as Lord Clarendon asserts in his 
History. It was there considered that he had, on the contrary, 
done all that could have been done to avert the fatal calamity 
that had so long been impending over the unfortunate king. 
On his return to Paris from Edinburgh in the autumn of 1648, 
he entered on his duties as Secretary to the Prince de Conti, 
and was sent by the French government, at the end of the 
same year, again to Rome to treat for obtaining a cardinalship 
for that prince. Returning to Paris during the following year, 
he was elected a member of the recently formed French 
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Academy, being the sixteenth member added since its forma- 
tion. His speech, delivered on his reception, is to be found 
in the Recueil des Harangues par MM. de l'Académie Fran- 
çaise, vol. i. p. 11. See also Pellison, Histoire de [Académie 
Francaise, vol. i. p. 261. 

During the troubles of the Fronde in Paris in 1650, the 
Bourbon Princes de Condé and de Conti, with the Duc de 
Longueville, were arrested and lodged in the prison of Vincennes, 
It was principally through the energetic efforts of Montereul 
that they were released. He communicated with them almost 
daily by means of an invisible ink, the secret of which he had 
learned from Charles 1. His zeal on their behalf brought him 
much into public notice in Paris at that time. Cardinal de 
Retz refers to him as the secretary to the Prince de Conti, but 
by an evident mistake calls him Mathew, the name of one of 
his younger brothers,—a well-known poet of that time. Jean 
de Montereul had always a very juvenile appearance. The 
Cardinal says he was one of the best-looking young men he 
had ever seen, and states that during the imprisonment of the 
princes he rallied round him, by his zeal and activity, all their 
followers in Paris, so far as to form a secret association, more 
to be dreaded in affairs of such a nature than an openly hostile 
force. In chap. xxiii. of his Memoirs, the Cardinal further 
relates that he was gained over by the Princess Palatine to 
join with Montereul in a plot for the release of the princes, 
wherein the services of Montereul had secured his future for- 
tune, when he died of an internal tumour on the 27th April 
1651, aged thirty-seven or thirty-eight. Nicholas Goulas, 
another contemporary writer, in his Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 278, 
speaks highly of Montereul's intelligence and capacity. 
Lenet also in his Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 252, mentions him as 
un homme doux, assez fin et assidu. Pellison says his writings 
consisted in prose and verse, but that nothing of his had been 
published. The Abbé d’Artigny, however, in his work on 
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literary criticism, has identified the rondeau, given below,’ as 
being by Jean de Montereul. It bears evidence of having been 
written by him in Rome when there had been some intention 
of his rejoining M. de Bellièvre in England. The initials 
represent ‘a M. de Bellièvre, Ambassadeur en Angleterre.’ 

In addition to the correspondence here reproduced, Mon- 
tereul, during his stay in England and Scotland, kept a 
separate correspondence with M. de Brienne, Secretary of 
State, and also with M. de Bellièvre, French Ambassador, 
during the stay of this latter in England. These several series 
_ of letters are for the most part copies, those addressed to the 
Cardinal being the most complete. A few of those addressed 
to Brienne have been here inserted, as well as a number of 
those from Bellièvre to Brienne, in order to maintain the 
sequence of the history. Some official and other documents 
have been added in an Appendix, in order to throw light on 
this negotiation, which certainly can no longer be considered 
‘ obscure.” 


J. G. F. 
Paris, 6th March 1898. 


} A. M. de B., A.e A. 
Je suis prest de suivre vos pas, 
De Rome aussi bien, je suis las, 
Et des voluptés, qu’elle enserre, 
Et dans les horreurs de la guerre, 
De Toul, je fais bien peu de cas. 
Et puis vous avez tant d’appas 
Que sans avoir peur de trepas, 
Sil faut courir toute la terre, 
Je suis prest. 
Mais dans un lieu si plein d’ebas, 
Où l’on fait de si bons repas, 
Où l’on vuide si bien le verre, 
Comme l’on fait en Angleterre, 
Allons et ne differons pas. 
Je suis prest. de Montereul. 
Nouveau Recueil des Divers Rondeaux, Paris, 1650. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL NOTES 
1645 


Charles 1. defeated at Naseby. 

Montereul arrives in London. 

Montrose defeats the Covenanters at Kilsyth and 
occupies Glasgow. 

Glamorgan’s treaty with the Irish Confederates. 

The Earl of Leven and the Scottish army abandon the 
siege of Hereford. 

Bristol surrenders to Fairfax. 

Montrose defeated by David Leslie at Philiphaugh. 

Lord Digby defeated at Sherburn and his letters 
captured. 

Loudon and Balmerino give Montereul a summary of 
the demands of the Scots. 

Sir Robert Moray sent to France to the Queen. 

Fairfax encamps before Exeter. 

Charles 1. returns to Oxford. 

Scottish army commences the siege of Newark. 

Charles 1. offers to negotiate at Westminster. 

Sir Robert Moray returns from France. 

Charles 1. invited to the Scottish Camp by Lord Sinclair 
and David Leslie. 

Hereford surprised by the Parliament’s forces. 
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Jan. 4. Montereul’s first visit to the King at Oxford. 
» 10. The King sends Montereul a statement of the conces- 
sions to be offered to the Scots. 
» 18. Dartmouth taken by Fairfax. 
Feb. 3. Chester surrendered to the Parliamentarians. 
» 5. William Moray arrested. 
» 16. Defeat of Hopton at Torrington. 
Mar. 14. Hopton’s army surrenders to Fairfax. 
» 16. Engagement of the Scots to the King through Mon- 
tereul. 
» 17-April 3 Montereul’s second visit to the King at 
Oxford. 
April 7. Montereul reaches the camp of the Scots at Newark. 
», 16. Prince Charles takes refuge in Jersey. 
» 27. Charles 1. leaves Oxford. 
May 5. Charles 1. comes to the Scottish Camp. 
” Surrender of Newark. 
” . Scots leave Newark and march North. 
» 13. Charles 1. at Newcastle. 
» 28. Montereul sent to France. 
June 24. Surrender of Oxford. 
July 9. Montereul returns to Newcastle. 
» 13. Parliament agrees on propositions to be sent to the 
King at Newcastle. 
» 17. Bellièvre arrives in London and is given audience by 
the Parliament. 
» 23. The Parliamentary Commissioners arrive at Newcastle. 
» 30. Belliévre at Newcastle. 
Aug. 1. The King’s first answer to the Newcastle Propositions. 
» 8. Montereul is again sent to France. 
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Parliament votes £400,000 to pay the Scottish army. 

Parliament claims the right to dispose of the King’s 
person. 

Montereul returns to London and thence to Newcastle. 

The Queen sends William Davenant to Newcastle to 
persuade the King to accept the establishment 
of Presbyterianism. 


12-Nov. 7. William Moray’s mission to London. 


2. 


20. 


22. 


16. 


The King offers to abdicate in favour of his son. 

Montereul’s mission to Edinburgh. 

The King’s second answer to the Newcastle Proposi- 
tions. 

The Offer of the Scottish Commanders to the King. 


1647 


Belliévre leaves Newcastle for London, Montereul 
remaining with the King. 

The Scottish Commissioners refuse to allow the King 
to come to Scotland. 

The Scots evacuate Newcastle, leaving the King in the 
hands of the English Commissioners. 

The King leaves Newcastle. 

The King arrives at Holmby. 
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I 
M. pe MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN 


Londres, ne Août 1645. 


JE n'ay pû avoir encore audience de MM. les députés 
d’Ecosse ; soit que le danger où s’est exposé le Chev. Disching- 
ton, allant descendre, à son retour, en un logis où son serviteur 
était mort de la peste, ou que le séjour que quelques uns 
d'entre eux ont fait, durant sept ou huit jours, à la cam- 
pagne, ait été cause de ce retardement ; ou plustôt qu'ayant 
averti le Parlt d’Ecosse de ma venue, ils aient été bien aise 
d'attendre ses ordres sur le sujet de ma reception, et des 
réponses qu'ils auraient à me donner. J'ai voulu laisser agir 
en ceci le dit chevalier, et me suis accordé de ne point voir ces 
MM. sans lui, afin qu'il ne me pit pas imputer ce qui arriverait 
en nos affaires, autrement qu'il pourrait l’avoir projetté; j'ai 
cru que je ne pouvais manquer cependant si je visitais M. le 
Prince de Gloucester et la petite princesse, comme la reine 
m’ayant commandé de m'informer de l’état de leur santé. J'ay 
rendu aussi la lettre du Roy au C* de Hollande, et ay fait 
l'une et l’autre de ces visites avec M. de Sabran. Le dit 
Comte nous a entretenu bien au long des affaires d'Angleterre, 
et nous a temoigné qu'il désirait la paix, —qu'il la croyait 
possible, et que la France y pouvait avoir beaucoup de part; 
mais que deux choses étaient absolum‘ necessaires pour cela, 
que le roy de la G. B. souffrit l'introduction de la religion 
d’Ecosse en Angleterre, qui otait à la verité le nom des 
évéques, mais qui en laissait toutefois encore quelque image 
que les Independants desiraient entièrement effacer; et que 
ce Prince voulut revenir à Londres, et rentrer en son Parl‘; 
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qui} ne faisait rien contre sa conscience au premier, ni contre 
soñ honneur au second, puisqu'il savait que l’abolition des 
évêques ne pouvait préjudicier à son salut, et que la con- 


+fiance qu'il temoignerait à ses sujets lui était toujours 
“honorable; mais qu'il croyait que de ces deux choses de- 
, pendait sa conservation, —qu'on pouvait toutefois aviser aux 


suretés, qu'il faudrait prendre pour son retour, à quoi les 
otages pourraient servir, mais plus que tout l'entremise de 
la France,—que la présence du dit roi en son parlement 
donnerait courage à ses amis, et affaiblirait ceux qui ne le 
sont pas,—que c'étaient des remèdes fâcheux, à la verité, mais 
qui se sont trouvés utiles à quelques uns des rois ses pré- 
decesseurs. Ce sont, Mg", les principales choses que nous a 
dites le C* de Hollande, après quoi je l'ai assuré que V. E. 
le regardoit comme la personne qui pouvoit contribuer davan- 
tage au bien et au repos d'Angleterre, —que j’avois ordre de 
luy dire qu'on defereroit beaucoup à ses bons avis, —que ce luy 
seroit une chose bien glorieuse que d’avoir contribué à un 
si grand ouvrage, et qui, après le retablissement des choses le 
rendroit le premier homme de ces deux Royaumes en dignité 
et en réputation comme il l’étoit en vertu, —il m'a témoigné 
qu’il désiroit fort me revoir, ce que je feray au premier jour. 
Le Sieur de St Galle, dont j'ay parlé à Vostre Eminence 
par ma précédente, m'a dit que la commodité de la mer; 
le grand trafic du Levant, et les guerres d'Allemagne avoient 
conduit plus les manuscrits en toutes les langues orientales 
dans l’Angleterre, que dans aucun autre Royaume,—qu'il y en 
avoit particulièrement de grecs, fort anciens et fort rares, et 
qu'il se faisoit fort d’avoir à bon prix quantité de pièces 
séparées, mais qu'il pouvoit (pourvu que V. Em® y voulut 
entendre) luy faire avoir une des belles bibliothèques du 
Septentrion, sans qu'elle debourçast pour cela aucune chose, — 
qu'il étoit seulement nécessaire de promettre sa protection 
à celuy qui en éstoit le maistre, qui est l’Archévesque Lar- 
mocar et qu'elle luy fit donner de médiocres commodités pour 
subsister en France. M. l'Évesque d’Angoulesme sçait le 
detail de cette affaire, cependant, Mong", je ne vois pas ce 
que soit une chose si prompte puisque la bibliothèque est 
à Chester, et que celuy à qui elle appartient est dans Oxford. 
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Je n'ai peu avoir encore que deux belles tentures, toutes | 
deux sans or, lune de Brutus, du dessin de Rubens, et fort 
chère, et l’autre d'Alexandre, dont je croy que V. Em‘ a déjà 
entendu parler, fait à Mortlak, proche de Londres, et qui est 
engagé et à asses bon prix, —puisqu'on m'a comme promis que 
je l'aurois pour 25 chelins tête de flandres ; la fabrique en est 
fort bonne, mais le dessin n'en est pas fort beau, elle a plus de 
treize pieds de hauteur, elle contient neuf pièces et pourroit 
servir pour une grande salle., Je prie Dieu, etc. 


[MonrTereuL to CarniNaz Mazarin. London, À Aug. 1645. 


I nave not yet been able to obtain an interview with the Scottish Com- 
missioners. This delay may have been caused either through the danger 
to which Sir Thomas Dischington! exposed himself, on his return, in going 
to a lodging where his servant had died of the plague ; or because of some 
of the Commissioners having passed seven or eight days at the country ; 
or it may be, more probably, that having intimated my arrival here to the 
Scottish Parliament, they have been glad to await its orders, regarding 
my reception, and as to the replies they would have to give to me. I 
wish to allow Sir Thomas to act alone in this matter. I have even pro- 
mised to him not to see the Commissioners without him, in order that he 
may have no reason to attribute to me, whatever may happen in our 
affairs differently from what he may have arranged. I thought, however, 
that I could no longer delay visiting the Prince of Gloucester and the 
little princess, as the queen commanded me, to inquire after their health. 
I also delivered the king’s letter to the Earl of Holland.? M. de Sabran® 
accompanied me on both these visits. The earl entered into conversation 
with us, at some length, on English affairs. He expressed the wish to 

e have peace restored, which he believed to be possible, and he considered 
France could help greatly in bringing it about; but that two things were 
abeolutely necessary towards it, viz.: That the King of Great Britain 
should allow Presbyterianism to be introduced into England, which, while 
it no doubt abolished the name of bishops, yet retained a certain semblance 


1Of Ardross, Fife, Chamberlain to Charles 1., and a frequent visitor and 
correspondent of the French court. He was the first to suggest to Cardinal 
Mararin the object of this negotiation—in a letter dated 21st Oct. 1644 (see 
Appendix, Note B)—that France and Scotland should combine to save the king. 
He accompanied M. de Montereul to London. 

2 Henry Rich, Earl of Holland, was taken prisoner in a Royalist rising at 
Kingston-on-Thames, 5th July 1648. He was brought to trial after the execution 
of the king, and beheaded at Westminster, 9th March 1649. 

3 Secretary of French Embassy in London. 
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of them, that the Independents wished entirely to efface ; and again, that 
the king should return to London and resume his place in Parliament. 
There was nothing opposed to his conscience in his doing the first, nor 
was there anything derogatory to his honour in the second, since he knew 
that by the abolition of the bishops he in no way impaired his hopes of 
salvation, and that the confidence he showed in his subjects was always 
honourable to him. The earl believed that the king’s safety depended 
on these two considerations ; that securities might, however, be entered 
into in order to secure his return, and hostages given ; but the interven- 
tion of France was preferable. The king’s presence in Parliament would 
give courage to his friends, and intimidate those opposed to him. That 
these were, no doubt, unpleasant remedies, but they had been found 
useful to some of the kings his predecessors. Such are the principal 
matters mentioned to us by this Earl of Holland; after which I assured 
him that your Eminence looked upon him as the person who could most 
contribute to the welfare and peace of England ; that I had your orders 
to tell him that great deference would be paid to his good counsels; that 
it would be a glorious thing for him to have had a part in such an im- 
portant undertaking, whereby, pre-eminent in virtue as he was, he would, 
after the re-establishment of peace, become the first person within the two 
kingdoms, in point of dignity and reputation. He expressed a strong 
wish to see me again, and I shall return to call upon him some day soon. 

M. de St. Galle, whom I mentioned to you in my last, has told me that 
owing to the free communication by sea, the large traffic from the Levant, 
and the German wars, more manuscripts in all the Eastern languages 
have been brought into England than into any other kingdom ; that there 
were especially some very ancient and rare ones in Greek ; and that he 
was certain of being able to procure separate pieces at a cheap rate, but he 
could, provided you wished it, obtain for you one of those fine libraries of 
the North, without its being necessary for you to disburse anything for 
it. All required in return would be for your Eminence to promise your 
patronage to the owner, the Archbishop of Larmocar, and provide him 
with some small means of subsistence in France. The Bishop of 
Angouléme knows the details of this affair, which, however, does not 
seem to be capable of a prompt solution, seeing the library is at Chester 
and the owner at Oxford. 

I have only yet been able to find two good pieces of tapestry, both 
without gold,—one representing Brutus, from a design by Rubens, and 
very expensive ; and the other, of which I believe your Eminence has 
already heard, representing Alexander, manufactured at Mortlake, near 
London, which is pledged for a pretty good sum, and which has been 
offered, and almost promised, to me, for the manufacture is very good, 
but the design not equally so. It is thirteen feet in height, is composed 
of nine pieces, and would suit a very large hall.) 
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II 
MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN 
Londres, 5, Aott 1645. 

J'ai rendu comte a M. de Brienne de l'audience que j'ai 
eue avec MM. les députés d’Ecosse, et j'ai fait reponse à la 
lettre qu'il a plû à V. E. me faire écrire du 25 de ce mois. Je 
lui dirai donc seul* que l’on juge bien ici, que la conservation 
du roi d'Angleterre doit venir des Ecossais, et qu'ils veullent 
la paix absolum‘, non pas seulm‘ pour ces considerations 
d'honneur et de devoir, qui sont couchées dans la lettre dont 
J'ai été honoré par les ordres de V. E., mais par celles de 
l'interet, qui peut davantage sur ces peuples, puisque les 
Ecossais ne peuvent tirer aucune chose durant la guerre, de ce 
qui leur est dû par les Anglais, et qu’ils le recevront encore 
plus difficilem* si le Parl‘ demeure victorieux; puisqu'il est 
vrai que les bienfaits reçus par les Etats sont aisement mis 
en oubli, et bien souvent recompensés par les injures; de sorte 
qu il semble que toute chose doive porter les Ecossais à s’ac- 
commoder ; à quoi peut encore contribuer le malheureux état 
où ils se trouvent en leur pays, et l'appréhension qu'ils ont que 
les Anglais ne les previennent, et ne fassent leur condition bonne 
à leur prejudice. 

Mais, je ne crois pas qu'on puisse attendre d’eux aucune 
chose qu'on ne les satisfasse premièremt en ce que touche 
Yetablissement de leur religion en Angleterre, et je crois 
encore apres cela, quelques jalousies qui sont present‘ entre 
eux et les Anglais, qu'il serait très difficile de les porter 
à abandonner les interets du Parl‘ et s'unir avec le roy 
d'Angleterre si les choses ne se brouilloient davantage entre 
eux,—ce que l’on en peut donc attendre est, que la crainte 
qu'auront les Anglais qu’ils ne s'accordent séparément, porte 
les dits Anglais à faire à leur roy des conditions plus avan- 
tageuses dans un accommodement général. 

J'ai veu diverses tapisseries dont quelques unes sont fort 
riches, mais les dessins n'en sont nullement beaux. On m'a 
remis de jour un jour pour me faire voir une des deux tentures 
des douze mois de l’année, mai il se trouve toujours quelque 
empeschement, et je croy qu’elles sont toutes deux hors d’An- 
gleterre, l’une en France et l’autre à Genes. 
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J’ay veu une Bruxelle où est l'histoire de Joseph, qui est 
sans or, et dont le dessin est assés bon, mais elle est un peu 
passée, et je ne juge pas qu'elle soit propre pour V. Em“. 
Je n'en vois point icy de meilleure ny à si bon prix comme 
l’Alexandre, qu’on aura, comme j'espère pour moins de cinq 
cents Jacobus qui a neuf grandes pièces et qui paroyt extréme- 
ment; il y a un Ferrari qu’on m’a dit qui en avait offert il y 
a quelques jours 25 chelins de l’aune de Flandres, et on ne luy 
a pas voulu donner, mais on l’aura pour quelque peu davantage. 
Je désire à V. Em°* toute sorte de félicité, etc. 

M. le Comte de Hollande vient présentement de m'avertir 
que Montrose a defait entiermt l’armée des Ecossais, et qu’il a 
fait 2000 prisonniers. Il m'a dit que cet avis venoit d'arriver 
de sorte, Mgr., que je crois que la reine de la Gr. Br. peut en 
apprendre la première nouvelle de V. Em‘, si elle a agréable 
de la luy donner. Cela pourroit apporter quelque changement 
considérable aux affaires de ce pais. Le Parlement a resolu de 
remplir les places qui sont vacquantes dans le parlement, ce 
qui ne facilitera la paix. 


[Monrereuz to CarpINaL Mazarin. London, =, August 1645. 


I Ave sent to M. de Brienne an account of my interview with the 
Scottish Commissioners, and I have replied to your letter of the 25th inst. 
I shall only add farther that it is generally considered here that the Scots 
ought to assure the safety of the King of England. They are absolutely 
desirous of peace, not only on account of these considerations of honour 
and duty, as expressed in the letter which contained the orders your 
Eminence honoured me with, as in view of their interests, which have 
more influence on these people, since while the war lasts they cannot 
obtain payment of what is owing to them by the English, and it is pro- 
bable they will have still greater difficulty in obtaining it if the Parlia- 
ment remain victorious, since it is true that benefits conferred by States 
are easily forgotten and very often repaid by insults; thus everything 
tends to induce the Scots to come to terms, to which the unfortunate 
state in which they are situated in their own country may still further 
contribute, and the apprehension they have lest the English may get the 
better of them and improve the condition of this country at their ex- 
pense. 

But I believe nothing need be expected of them unless they are 
satisfied in the first instance in what concerns the establishment of their 
religion in England, and that even afterwards, notwithstanding the 
existing jealousies between them and the English it would be very diffi- 
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cult to induce them to abandon the interests of the Parliament and unite 
with the King of England, if other subjects do not arise to set them still 
more at variance, so that what one may expect is that the fear the English 
will have lest the Scots come to a separate agreement may induce them to 
offer more favourable terms to their king in a general agreement. 

I have seen several pieces of tapestry, some of which are very rich, but 
the designs are not at all good. I have been put off day by day though 
some obstacle that is always in the way from seeing two sets of hangings 
representing the twelve months of the year. 1 believe them to be both 
out of England, the one in France and the other in Genoa. 

I have seen a piece of Brussels representing the History of Joseph, 
without gold, the design of which is a little faded, and I consider it 
scarcely suited for your Eminence. I have seen nothing here better than 
the Alexander, nor any so reasonable in price. It might be had, I hope, 
for less than five hundred Jacobus. There are nine large pieces which 
have an extremely good effect. I have been told that a certain Ferrari 
had offered 25 shillings the Flemish ell for it, but could not get it ; yet it 
might be had for a little more. 

The Earl of Holland has just come to tell me that Montrose! has 
entirely defeated the Scottish army, and made 2000 prisoners. The 
news, he says, has just arrived, so that the Queen of Great Britain will, I 
have no doubt, be pleased to learn the first account of it from your 
Eminence, if agreeable to you to tell it to her. This may bring an im- 
portant change in the affairs of this country. Parliament has decided 
on filling up the vacant seats in the House, which will not facilitate 


peace. ] 


III 


MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN 


Londres, F2. 1645. 


J’ay informé particult M. de Brienne de la révolution qui est 
arrivée en Ecosse depuis quelques jours, de laquelle je donnais 
avis à V. E. par ma derniére; elle me permettra d'y ajouter 
seulm* que les Ecossais ne sout plus aujourd'hui les maîtres de 
l’accommodement des affaires de la G. B.; que le parti du roy 
se remettant, la France aura assez de temps pour considerer en 
quelle maniere elle se peut entremettre de la paix de ces 
royaumes. 


1 James Graham, 5th Earl of Montrose, created Marquis 1644; beheaded in 
Edinburgh 1650. The above refers to his victory of Kilsyth, 15th August 1645. 
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Je n'ai pas laissé de voir M. de Balmerino, chef de la députa- 
tion des Ecossais, après les nouvelles de la perte qu’ils out faite, 
et je l’ay asseuré que cet accident n’empécherait pas la France 
d'entretenir, aussi volontiers qu'auparavant, l'union qui a 
toujours été entre les deux royaumes, et que les disgraces qui 
leur étaient arrivées ne serviraient qu’à donner lieu au Roy de 
leur rendre plus de preuves da sa veritable affection, en travail- 
lant de bon cœur à leur repos, lequel ils devaient bien, ce 
semblait, desirer presentm‘. Je ne l'ay point voulu presser 
davantage sur ce sujet, parce que cet accident oblige les 
Ecossais a déférer davantage aux volontés des Anglais dont ils 
attendent tout leur secours—et qui ne désirent pas s’accom- 
moder, ainsi que le dit Baron de Balmerino m'a témoigné. 

Je ne mande rien à V. Em® touchant les plaintes que M. de 
Sabran m'a témoigné vouloir faire de moy à la Cour, et la 
querelle qu'il m'a faitte icy mal à propos, ne croyant pas qu'il 
ose l'importuner de ces choses qui sont si indignes de son 
attention, je prendray seulement la hardiesse de luy dire que 
jay eu en luy une entière confiance laquelle j'ay toujours 
accompagnée de beaucoup de deference et de respect et que le 
service du Roy ne recevra pour ce sujet aucune sorte de 
retardement. 

Je désire à V. Em® des félicités etc.” 


[MonTEREvL to CARDINAL Mazarin. London, ee 1645. 


I wave informed M. de Brienne minutely of the revolution that has 
taken place within the last few days in Scotland, which I mentioned to 
your Eminence in my last. I may be allowed at present simply to add 
that the Scots are now no longer the masters of the settlement of affairs 
in Great Britain, and that the king’s party, being reinstated, France will 
have full time to consider how she can interpose to assure the peace of 
these kingdoms. I have not failed to visit Lord Balmerino,! the head of 
the Scottish Commission, since the news arrived of the loss they have 
sustained. I have assured him that this accident would not prevent 
France from maintaining, as willingly as heretofore, the union that has 
always existed between the two kingdoms, and that the disgraces that 
have reached them would but serve to give the king an opportunity of 


1 John Elphinstone, 2nd Baron Balmerino, well known on account of his trial 
for treason in 1635; died 1649. 
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showing further proofs of his real affection by labouring heartily to secure 
for them that rest which they must seem to want at present. I did not 
wish to insist further on the subject, because this accident! obliges the 
Scots to show more deference to the will of the English, to whom they 
look for all their help, and who, as I am told by Lord Balmerino, do not 
wish to come to an agreement. 

I make no mention to your Eminence of the complaints that M. de 
Sabran has informed me he proposes to send to Court concerning me, nor 
of the quarrel he has fixed upon me here, so out of place. Believing that 
he will not dare to importune you with matters so unworthy of your 
attention, I shall merely take the liberty of stating that I have an entire 
confidence in you, which I have always accompanied with much deference 
and respect, and that the king’s service will sustain no delay on that 
account. | 


IV 
MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN 


Londres, x Septembre 1645. 


JE ne me suis point donné Phonneur d'écrire à V. E. par les 
deux précédents ordinaires, parceque j'avais plustôt des doutes 
et des esperances, que quelque chose de positif et de réel à lui 
mander touchant l’accommodement des affaires de ce pays; 
maintenant je luy dirais, qu'après avoir remontré l'intérêt 
qu’avaient les Ecossais et les Anglais Presbyteriens de faire la 
paix, comme une chose qui leur était, non seulement utile et 
glorieuse, mais encore absolument nécessaire, s'ils considéraient 
les intentions et le pouvoir des Indépendants qui sont leur 
communs ennemis; j'ai enfin tiré parole de M. le Comte de 
Hollande et de M™ la Comtesse de Devonshire, qui sont les 
plus confidents des Ecossais et des Anglais, et des Presbyteriens, 
et par qui s’entretient la correspondence qu'ont les uns avec les 
antres ; que les Ecossais, avec la participation des Anglais de 
leur parti feront présenter à la reine et à V. E. les propositions 
de paix,,aussi honorables que le roi de la G. B. les pourra 
désirer, en sorte qu’il vous plaise les faire agréer à la reine de 
la G. B., et par son entremise au roy son mari, après quoy ils 
désirent qu’elles soient proposées par le roi de la G. B. et les 
Ecossais au Parlement d'Angleterre, ne doutant point que les 
propositions portées en cette manière et appuyées par la France, 


1 The Scottish army in England 1 was obliged to raise the siege of Hereford 
and return to Scotland, because of the victory of Montrose at Kilsyth. 
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ne soient acceptées du dit Parlement, quelque chose que 
puissent faire les Indépendants pour l'empêcher, —c'est dont 
M. le Comte de Hollande, et M™* la Comtesse de Devonshire 
m'ont assuré ; et bien que ce soit déjà une grande disposition à 
la paix que d’avoir pris un médiateur pour la faire, et de la 
demander ainsi de concert avec le roi de la G. B., il me semble, 
toutefois, qu'il fallait encore les engager à quelque chose de 
plus que cela, de sorte que je leur ay representé qu'il y avait 
peu d'apparence que les nouvelles instances qui seraient faites 
pour la paix, en la manière qu’ils me representaient eussent 
plus d'effet que les précedentes, auxquelles ils n'avaient rien 
oublié; au contraire, que se faisant de concert avec le roi de la 
G. B. et les Ecossais, il y avait sujet de croire, ou que les 
Independants les préviendraient par un accommodement par- 
ticulier, ou qu’ils empécheraient qu'il ne se fit général, n'étant 
pas en état de donner les mains à une paix de laquelle le roi 
de la G. B. ne leur aurait pas la principale obligation. Mais 
pour remedier à ces deux inconvéniens, il serait bon qu'en 
faisant agréer à V. E. les articles qu'ils veulent que leur roy 
leur accorde, pour les deux royaumes, ils demeurassent d'accord 
que, si le Parlement d'Angleterre, c'est à dire les Indépendants, 
les refusaient, ils demeureraient arretés entre eux Ecossais, les 
Anglais Presbyteriens et leur roy ; que par ce moyen ils pour- 
raient demander la paix, plus hautement, et y forcer, en quelque 
sorte, —les Independants, étant bien certains de leurs affaires, 
—et qu'ils n'auraient plus de sujet d'appréhender que les dits 
Indépendants se pussent accommoder à leur préjudice, outre 
que par cet accommodement conditionnel, ils ne feraient rien 
contre leur ligue,—s'il est vrai que les mauvais traitements 
reçus des Anglais, ne les aient pas encore délivrés entièrement 
de l'engagement qu'ils peuvent avoir eu avec eux: C’est, Mg* 
à quoy j'ai essayé de les porter. Je ne sais si V. E. jugera que 
j'ai bien ou mal fait, dans le mauvais état où sont encore les 
affaires des Ecossais, et le peu de pouvoir qu'ont les Presby- 
teriens en Angleterre, mais, il m'a semblé que c'était toujours 
faire quelque chose pour le roy de la G. B., de luy donner les 
Ecossais, en quelque posture qu'ils puissent être, et la plus 
grande partie de la noblesse d'Angleterre, quelque peu d’autorité 
que luy reste, outre que j’ay jugé, que c'était un moyen pour 
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engager davantage les affaires à un accommodement, qu'il 
serait difficile de faire par un autre moyen que celuy-ci. 
J’ajouterai encore, Mg", que j'ai cru que la France ferait par 
ce moyen quelque chose d’avantageux pour elle, puisqu'elle 
pourrait ainsi déviser l’Ecosse de l'Angleterre. M le Comte 
de Hollande m'assura, il y a deux jours, qu’il avait donné part 
de la proposition, que je luy avais faite, à un ou deux seigneurs 
Anglais de ses amis, qui l’approuvaient, et qu’il ne doutait 
point que les Ecossois ne la recussent de même,—qu'il verrait 
M”* la Comtesse de Devonshire sur ce sujet, afin qu’elle m'en 
pat donner de plus particulières assurances. Cependant, que 
comme c'était une affaire qui ne serait pas seulement ruinée, si 
elle était decouverte, mais qui les pourrait encore tous ruiner, 
il me dit, qu'il désirait de moy que j'en écrivisse directement à 
V. E.,—ce qu'il me fit lui promettre avec serment. 

Le Chev. Robert Moray m'a assuré, aussi, depuis, que les 
députés d’Ecosse étaient en la disposition, que le Comte de 
Hollande m'avait témoignée, et s'est avancé jusques à me dire, 
qu'ils remettraient tous leurs différends entre les mains de la 
reine et de V. E., à la réserve du point de la religion, où il m'a 
dit encore, qu'on trouverait quelques adoucissements pour 
l'Angleterre ; il m'a confirmé en suite, ce dont il m'avait parlé, 
il y a huit ou dix jours, que les députés d’Ecosse pourraient 
l'envoyer en France, si je le trouvais apropos. Voila, Mg", ce 
que je puis vous mander touchant les affaires de la paix de ces 
royaumes, à quoy j’ajouterai que M™° la Comtesse de Devon- 
shire m’a presque dit la même chose que le Comte de Hollande, 
et le Chev. Moray ; elle m'a fort recommandé ce dernier, comme 
une personne en qui les députés d’Ecosse out une entière con- 
fiance, et qui est bien capable de conduire une affaire comme 
celle-ci, me disant, bien positivement, qu'il n’est point du tout 
apropos que le Chev. Dischington aille en France, ni qu'il ait 
aucune part en tout ceci, quoy qu'elle estime fort son zèle, et 
le croye un très bon gentilhomme, et fort affectionné à la 
France. 

Il n'est pas arrivé un moindre changement en Ecosse cette 
semaine, que les précédentes; il semblait que tout y fut 
entièrement ruiné, et la harangue que fit, il y a huit jours, le 
Comte de Louden, Chancelier de ce royaume, n'avait presque 
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rien de remarquable qu'une longue exagération de leurs miseres. 
Les Anglais leur avaient, avec peine, promis, soixante mil livres 
stg., pour y subvenir, c'est à dire, bien peu de choses, soit que 
l'on considère leur nécessité, soit que l’on regarde les grandes 
sommes qui leur sont dues, par ce royaume ; encore, voulaient- 
ils les obliger, ou à conserver leur armée en Angleterre, et 
laisser, par ce moyen, ruiner misérablement leur pays, ou à 
retirer, en retournant en Ecosse, leurs garnisons de toutes les 
places qu'ils tiennnent dans le Nord, de sorte que leur condition 
était presque également mauvaise en leur pays, et en celuy-ci, 
quand ils out recu nouvelle de la défaite de toute l’armée du 
Marquis de Montrose. J’envoie à V. E. une copie de la lettre 
qui a été écrite du camp, au Chancelier d’Ecosse, et qu'il a 
reçue ce matin, laquelle le sieur du Bosc luy traduira mieux 
que je ne pourrais faire. 

Le Comte d’Irvine, Colonel du Régiment des gardes Ecossaises, 
est mort à Londres, vendredi dernier. M. M. les Députés, 
d'Écosse ont desiré que j'écrivisse à V. E., afin qu’elle ait 
agréable de faire conserver ce régiment, qu'ils m'ont promis de 
remplir toujours de bons hommes. Ils ont desiré encore, que 
je suppliasse en leur nom V. E., comme ils feront bientôt par 
leur lettre, qu’il luy plût de faire donner le commandement de 
ce régiment au sieur Chev. Robert Moray, dont j'ay fait 
mention ci-devant, duquel ils m'ont parlé avec tous les avan- 
tages possibles et qui, en effet, vaut beaucoup; si V. E. voulait 
promettre à ces M. M. que ce corps serait maintenu, et leur 
donner quelques paroles favorables pour celuy qu'ils luy recom- 
mandent, cela serait ici beaucoup utile, le dit Sieur Moray 
étant personne de service, qui a beaucoup d'esprit, et de 
puissants amis, tant en Ecosse qu'en Angleterre, et qui té- 
moigne déjà être entièrement acquis à V. E. à laquelle il 
reconnait avoir de particulières obligations. 

Comme je finissais cette dépêche, le Baron de Balmerino 
m'est venu trouver, pour me donner avis, de la part des 
députés de sa nation, que le Prince Rupert avait apporté de 
Bristol à Oxford, les articles de la paix, entre le roy de la 
G. B., et les Anglais Independants, et qu'on y attendait le dit 
roy, pour les signer, —qu'ils n’en avaient eu encore qu'un avis, 
mais qu'il venait de si bonne part, qu’ils n’en pouvaient presque 
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douter,—qu'ils voient avec ce traité leur ruine, resolue par 
leurs ennemis,—qu'ils feraient ce qui leur serait possible pour 
leur résister, mais que leur principale espérance dans ce malheur, 
était en la France, et qu'ils me priaient de donner avis de cecy 
à V. E., et qu'ils luy voulaient remettre tous leurs intérêts, que 
le Comte de Hollande leur avait témoigné le zèle avec lequel je 
voulais travailler à un accommodement,—qu'il était temps de 
le montrer, s'il n'était point déjà trop tard, et qu'il me priait 
de demander permission d’aller en France, ce que le dit Comte 
de Hollande luy avait témoigné que je n'avais pas entièrement 
refusé de faire, quand il m'en avait pressé, au cas que cela fut 
bien nécessaire, et qu'on me la permit, —que les changements 
qui étaient arrivés en Ecosse en pourraient servir de pretexte, 
—pouvant être nécessaire de donner de nouveaux ordres sur de 
nouvelles occurrences comme celles-ci, —que c'est tout ce qu'il 
me pouvait dire présentement, et dont il me priait d'écrire à 
V. E. par cet ordinaire. J'attendray les ordres de V. E. sur 
tout cecy, dont je la supplie de m'honorer, afin que je sache 
bien précisément, si je feray un voyage à la Cour, au cas qu'il 
y ait quelquechose qui le merite, ou si je me contenteray 
d'y laisser aller le sieur Chev. Robert Moray que les députés 
d’Ecosse y enverront, si je ny vais point, et qui est très capable 
d’y rendre de bons services; la mort de M. d'Irvine, dont il a 
été lieutenant, lui donnant un moyen pour faire ce voyage, 
sans qu’on en puisse avoir de jalousie. Je representeray seule- 
ment à V. E. qu'il me semble que la France a deux puissants 
intérêts que le roy de la G. B. ne s’accommode point, par le 
moyen des Indépendants,—l’un parceque ce serait la ruine 
entière des Ecossais, que la France doit maintenir comme une 
puissance qu’elle pourra un jour opposer à l'Angleterre ; l'autre 
pour ce qu'il vaut mieux que l’accommodement se fasse par 
l'entremise de la France, que par celle des Espagnols, par les 
offices desquels il se trouvera, que les Indépendants se seront 
accommodés. 


{MonTEREUL to CARDINAL Mazarin. London, +; September 1645. 


I pm not write by the last two mails as I had little but doubts and 
hopes, and nothing real or certain to communicate regarding the 
settlement of affairs in this country ; now I shall state to you that after 
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having pointed out again the interest that the Scots and the English 
Presbyterians had to make peace as being not only useful and glorious, 
but at the same time absolutely necessary for them if they would consider 
the intentions and the power of the Independents their common enemies, 
I have at last been able to obtain a reply from the Earl of Holland and 
the Countess of Devonshire! who are the most trusted confidants of the 
Scots .and of the English Presbyterians, and through whom the corre- 
spondence between them is carried on; that the Scots, conjointly with 
the English of their party, will present to the queen and to your 
Eminence proposals of peace as honourable as the King of Great Britain 
could wish for, so that if it please you to have them accepted by the 
Queen of Great Britain and through her agency by the king, her 
husband, they wish them afterwards to be proposed by the King of Great 
Britain and the Scots to the English Parliament, having no doubt but 
that proposals presented in this manner and supported by France, will 
be accepted by Parliament, whatever the Independents may do to pre- 
vent it; of this I have been assured by the Earl of Holland and the 
Countess of Devonshire ;! and although no doubt the accepting of a 
mediator indicates in itself a strong inclination for peace, as does also 
their soliciting it in concert with the King of Great Britain, yet it seems 
to me that it was necessary to engage them to do something more than 
that ; hence I represented to them the little likelihood there was that 
this new demand to be made for peace would have more effect, in the 
manner in which they represented it to me, than previous attempts of 
the same kind in which they had omitted nothing to ensure success ; 
that on the contrary from its being made conjointly with the King of 
Great Britain and the Scots, there was reason to believe, either that the 
Independents would forestall them by making a special agreement, or 
they would prevent their proposed agreement from becoming general, 
seeing they were not in a position to ratify a treaty of peace in which 
the King of Great Britain had not granted them the primary obligation. 
But to remedy these two inconveniences it would be necessary to have 
the articles they wished their king to grant to both kingdoms accepted 
in the first instance by your Eminence, while they continued agreed 
that if the English Parliament—that is to say the Independents—refused 
to accept them, they would nevertheless remain settled upon between 
them,—the Scots, the English Presbyterians, and their king, by which 
means they would be enabled to demand peace more boldly and oblige the 
Independents in some measure to agree to it, being quite certain of their 
affairs, and under no further apprehension lest the Independents should 
enter into an agreement prejudicial to them ; whilst besides by this con- 
ditional agreement they would do nothing contrary to their league,—if in 
fact the bad treatment they have received from the English may not have 





1 Widow of the 2nd Earl of Devonshire, and daughter of Edward Bruce of 
Kinloss. 
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already quite released them from any engagement they may have had 
with them. This is what I have tried to induce them to do. I do not 
know whether your Eminence will judge that I have done well or ill, 
seeing the bad state in which the affairs of the Scots still remain, 
and the little influence the Presbyterians have in England, but it seemed 
to me that it was always doing something for the King of Great Britain 
to give him the Scots, however they may be situated, and the greater 
part of the English nobility, however little authority may be left to them, 
and I judged further that it was a means of advancing matters towards a 
final settlement, which it would be difficult to attain in any other way. 
I will also add that I considered France would thereby secure an advan- 
tage for herself, since she would thus separate Scotland from England. 
The Earl of Holland assured me two days ago that having mentioned my 
proposal to one or two English noblemen, his friends, they approved of 
it, and he has no doubt but that the Scots will accept it, but on this he 
is to see the Countess of Devonshire, in order that she may give me a 
more definite assurance of it. As, however, this plan would not only be 
defeated were it known, but its disclosure would cause ruin to all engaged 
in it, the Earl desired me to write to your Eminence immediately about 
it, which I promised to him, on oath, to do. Sir Robert Moray! has 
since assured me that the Scottish Commissioners were disposed to act as 
the Earl of Holland had indicated ; and he went so far as to say that they 
would place all their differences in the hands of the Queen and your 
Eminence, with the exception of the matter of religion, and even on that, 
he added, they would find some modifications to suit the English. He 
afterwards repeated what he had told me eight days ago, that the Scottish 
Commissioners were willing to send him to France, if I thought it neces- 
sary. That is all I have to relate regarding the prospect of peace in these 
kingdoms. I may add that the Countess of Devonshire has repeated to 
me almost exactly what I had been previously told by the Earl of Holland 
and Sir Robert Moray. The Countess had recommended the latter to me 
as a person in whom the Scottish Commissioners have the greatest confi- 
dence, and as being capable of conducting a transaction such as we have 
in hand. She, at the same time, stated very pointedly that it was not at 
all necessary for Sir Thomas Dischington to go to France nor to take any 
part whatever in our plans, although she appreciates his zeal, and 
believes him to be a very worthy gentleman, and much attached to 
France. 

No change whatever has taken place in Scotland during the last week 
or two: everything there seems entirely ruined, and the speech which 
the Earl of Loudon,? the Chancellor of that kingdom, made eight days 


1 See Appendix, Note C, Sir Robert Moray. 

2 John Campbell, son of Sir John Campbell of Lawers, was created Earl of 
Loudon in 1633, by Charles 1., and was appointed Chancellor of Scotland in 
1641. 
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ago, was only remarkable as being a long exaggeration of their miseries. 
The English, after some difficulty, have promised to give them £60,000 
stg. to meet their wants, which is very little, whether one considers 
their need, or the large sums owing to them by this kingdom. The 
English wish also to oblige them either to keep up their army in Eng- 
land, and thus allow their own country to be devastated, or in returning 
to Scotland, to withdraw their garrisons from all the places they occupy 
in the North, so that their position was about equally bad in their own 
country and in this, when they received news of the entire defeat! of the 
army of the Marquis of Montrose. I enclose copy of the letter written 
in the camp and addressed to the Chancellor of Scotland, who received it 
this morning. M. du Bosc? will translate it to your Eminence better 
than I should be able to do. 

The Earl of Irvine,? Colonel of the Scottish Guards, died in London on 
Friday last. The Scottish Commissioners have desired me to write to 
your Eminence and request that the regiment be kept up. They have 
promised to supply it always with good men. They wish me also to 
request in their name, as they propose to do themselves, very shortly, by 
letter,‘ that it may please your Eminence to give the command of this 
regiment to Sir Robert Moray, whom I have already mentioned in this 
letter, and of whom they have spoken in the highest possible terms, and 
who is really a very estimable person. Were your Eminence to promise 
these gentlemen that this regiment will be maintained, and to send a few 
words of reply, favourable to the person they recommended, it might be 
very useful here. Sir Robert Moray is in our service; he is very intelligent, 
and has powerful friends in Scotland and in England. He seems also 
much devoted to your Eminence, to whom he says he is under special 
obligations. 

While I was finishing this despatch Lord Balmerino came, delegated 
by the other Commissioners of his nation, to inform me that Prince 
Rupert had brought from Bristol to Oxford, articles of peace, drawn up 
between the King of Great Britain and the English Independents, which 
the king was expected to sign. ‘The Commissioners had, he said, only 
received a simple notice of this, but from such a reliable source as to 
preclude any doubts of its authenticity. In this treaty they saw, he 
affirmed, their ruin, decided upon by their enemies, and while they 
would do all in their power to resist them, their principal hope, under 
this misfortune, was in France. They begged me to inform you of this, 
and to state that they were willing to intrust you with all their interests. 


1 The battle of Philiphaugh, 13th Sept. 

2 Court Secretary for English Correspondence. 

8 James Campbell, son of Archibald, 7th Earl of Argyll, by a second marriage, 
served in France under Louis XIII. On his return home, in 1642, he was 
created Earl of Irvine by Charles 1. 

4 See Appendix, Note D. 
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The Earl of Holland having informed them of the zeal I was ready to 
employ in helping them to come to terms, now, he said, was the time to 
show it,—if indeed it might not be already too late. He begged me to 
ask your permission for me to go to France, which the Earl of Holland 
had told him I had not absolutely refused, when urged by him to do so, 
if anything occurred to warrant it, and if I had permission. Recent 
changes in Scotland could, he stated, serve as a pretext for my leaving ; 
unlooked-for occurrences, like the present, necessitating new instruc- 
tions. That is all he could tell me at present, and he begged me to 
communicate it to your Eminence by the present mail. I shall await 
your orders regarding all this, and I beg you to send them soon, so that 
I may know very precisely whether I shall come to Court, in the event 
of anything happening to render it necessary, or whether, if I do not go, 
it would suffice to allow Sir Robert Moray to go, on the part of the 
Scottish Commissioners. Sir Robert is very capable of rendering good 
service in the circumstances, and the recent death of the Earl of Irvine, 
whoee lieutenant he was, will be a good excuse for him to undertake the 
journey, without exciting any jealousy. 

I shall simply indicate to your Eminence that it appears to me that 
France has a twofold interest in preventing the King of Great Britain 
from coming to terms by means of the Independents ; first, because it 
would be the complete ruin of the Scots, whom France ought to maintain, 
as a power she will one day be able to oppose to England ; and again, it is 
preferable that the agreement be effected by France, rather than by the 
Spaniards, whose services the Independents will be found to have had in 
coming to terms at present. | 


V 
MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN 


Londres, 5% 1645. 


V. E. aura vu par ma dernière ce que le Baron de Balmerino 
m'était venu dire, un peu devant le partement de l'ordinaire. 
Je jugeai apropos de l'aller voir bientost après, pour luy 
temoigner que j'avais fait savoir à la Cour ce qu'il avait desiré 
que jy écrivisse, à quoy j'avais ajouté encore les choses qui 
pouvait porter le roi et V. E. à embrasser leur protection, et 
servir à conduire leurs intérêts au point où ils desiraient, en 
sorte qu’il en demeura content. Je luy representay en suite, 
—et c'était principalement pour cela, que jallay le trouver, — 
qu'il voyait où leurs affaires étaient reduites, et quel était le 
danger qu'ils couraient, qu'où il s'agissait de tout perdre, il ne 
fallait plus penser à tout conserver, mais qu'ils devaient imiter 

B 
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les marchans qui jettent volontiers une balle en la mer, afin de 
conserver tout le reste; qu'il fallait aussi que les Ecossais 
passassent sur de petites difficultés, pour sauver leur Etat qui 
était menacée de sa perte, et qu'ils devaient penser à prevenir 
le mal qu'on leur voulait faire, —ce qui leur serait facile, toutes 
les fois qu'ils pressenteraient au roy d'Angleterre des condi- 
tions meilleures que celles que luy pouvaient faire les Indé- 
pendants. Le dit sieur de Balmerino recut fort bien toutes 
ces choses, me témoigna qu'il demeureraient dans la resolution, 
qu'ils avaient prise, et me confirma ce qu’il m'avait dit le jour 
précédent, que la France seule les pouvait retirer de la ruine 
qui les menaçait ; sans, toutefois, descendre dans le particulier, 
ni me dire qu'ils voulussent se relacher d'aucune chose, sur le 
fait de l'etablissement de leur religion en Angleterre, ce qui 
était à quoy j'essayais de l'engager. Cependant, le Samedi au 
soir, on eut nouvelles d'Oxford, que le gouverneur de cette 
place, nommé Legg, y avait été arrêté, et que le Prince Rupert 
avait eu des gardes, et qu'il avait reçu commandement du roy, 
son oncle, de sortir hors de ses Etats, et le Lundi, au soir, on 
eut la confirmation de la defaite de Montrose, et encore un 
autre avis que le jour suivant, qu'il avait perdu toute sa 
cavalerie, que le Comte de Crawford, qu'il avait fait sortir 
d'Edimbourg, où il était prisonnier, et qui commandait la dite 
Cavalerie, avait été tué,—que les Comtes et Barons de Tra- 
quair, de Seton, d'Ogilvy, de Gray, et quelques autres, avaient 
été fait prisonniers, et qu'on croyait que le Marquis de Mon- 
trose avait été obligé de se retirer dans le chateau du Marquis 
Douglas. | 

Je craignis, d'abord, que ces deux nouvelles ne refroidissent 
l'ardeur des Ecossais, et que comme ils avaient moins de crainte 
de l’accommodement de leurs ennemis, et plus d'éspérance du 
bon succès de leurs affaires, ils n'eussent aussi moins de desir 
de les assurer par un traité, de sorte qu'il me sembla qu'il 
était bon de voir M. de Balmerino, à qui je donnay part de 
ce que j'avais appris de l'arrêt du Prince Rupert,—luy disant 
qu'il se pouvait faire que ce fut un Jeu, pour mieux cacher la 
negotiation de la paix, mais, que quand ce traité des Indé- 
pendants avec le rov de la G. B. n'aurait point eu d'effet, ou 
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quand même l'avis qui leur en était venu n'aurait point été 
veritable, ils doivent toujours apprehender que les Indépendants 
ne fissent une autre fois, ce qu'on disait qu'ils avaient voulu 
faire présentement ; à quoy j'ajoutais, qu'apparement l'une de 
ces deux choses arriverait, s'ils se laissaient prevenir par les 
dits Indépendants, ou qu'ils essayeraient de deposer leur roy, — 
s'ils se voyaient assez puissants pour cela, —ou, qu'ils s’accom- 
moderaient avec luy, s'ils voyaient ne le pouvoir perdre ; que la 
ruine de leur royaume était certaine, quelque chose de ces deux 
qui peut arriver, puisqu'ils auraient les Indépendants contre 
eux, s'ils se rendaient maîtres de l'Angleterre, comme ils sont 
en chemin de le faire, et qu'ils auraient leur roy et les dits 
Indépendants sur leurs bras, s’il est vrai que ce prince fut pour 
s'accommoder avec eux; que je ne leur disais point encore, ce 
que pouvait faire un prince, justement offensé contre eux, 
comme est le leur, si son courage, et l'appui des princes que 
lui sont alliés, le portaient à rentrer un jour dans ses Etats par 
une conquête. 

C'est, Mg", ce que j'ai fait entendre au Baron de Bal- 
merino, qui ne m'a pas parlé, tout-à-fait, avec les mêmes 
déférences, aux sentiments de la France qu'il avait fait aupara- 
vant, sans me dire rien aussy qui y fut contraire, ni me 
temoigner qu'ils ne se voulussent pas accommoder, mais il 
m'en a dit assez pour me donner sujet de remarquer que même 
les Ecossais ne desirent la paix, qu’autant qu'ils y sont con- 
traints par la nécessité de leurs affaires, car, il m’a remis encore 
devant les yeux, la religion de leur serment, qu’ils ne pouvaient 
violer les premiers, sans crime et sans danger, et il m'a toute- 
fois assuré, qu'ils allaient presser encore de nouveau, la paix en 
ce parlement, et qu’ils avaient dressé, pour cet effet un memoire 
qu'ils y allaient présenter; qu'ils disposeraient, cependant, ce 
qu'ils voulaient envoyer en France. J’ay jugé apropos, avant 
que m’engager à entreprendre ce voyage à la Cour, auquel le 
Comte de Hollande et eux ont essayé de me porter, quel 
pouvoir ils avaient de traiter en France de cet accommode- 
ment ; ce que je n’ai pas connu qu'ils puissent faire, puisque les 
députés d’Ecosse qui sont ici, n’ont pouvoir au plus, que de 
traiter des affaires qui regardent le bien commun des deux 
royaumes, avec le Parlement d'Angleterre. Ils m'ont dit, toute- 
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fois, qu'ils ne doutaient point, que ce qui serait fait par leur 
ordre, ne fut ratifié en leur Parlement; et qu'outre qu'ils 
pouvaient disposer absolument de leur faction, qui est la plus 
puissante en l’Ecosse, cette affaire était encore si utile au bien 
de leur nation, que tous y concourreraient. Cette considera- 
tion de defaut de pouvoir, jointe à ce que mon voyage pourrait 
être suspect aux Anglais, quelque pretexte que je puisse 
prendre pour le faire, et que je crois qu’il ne sera pas inutile 
que je sois en Ecosse, pour y entretenir ce que j'ai commencé 
ici; toutes ces choses, dis-je, m'ont fait juger que je devais me 
dispenser d'aller en France, outre que le Chev. Robert Moray, 
que les députés d’Ecosse avaient eu pensée d'y envoyer, et dont 
ils ont resolu le voyage depuis que je leur ay témoigné ne le 
pouvoir entreprendre, étant Ecossais, sera plus responsable des 
choses qu'il avancera,—ce qui l'envoient ne pouvant rien 
donner par écrit. Au reste, Mg', comme je ne vois pas que 
j'aie à faire icy davantage, et que j'apprends qu'il y a main- 
tenant une Ecosse, j'ai cru que je devais me mettre en chemin 
pour y aller, ce que j'exécuterai aussitôt que le Chev. Moray 
sera parti d'ici, c’est à dire dans douze ou quinze jours, au 
plus tard: tout ce que j'apprehende est, que tant les Ecossais 
que les Anglais de leur parti, se flattent de l'espérance de 
pouvoir ruiner les Indépendants dans le Parlement, et les 
empècher de traiter avec leur roy, et qu'ils donnent ordre au 
Chev. Moray de travailler davantage à cela qu'à un bon accom- 
modement, quelques serments qu'ils me fassent de le desirer. 
Le dit Chev. Moray n'a toutefois asuré aujourd'hui, que 
le dessein des Eoussais qui sont ici, etait de faire la paix, et en 
pressant pour un accommedement genéral, de s'assurer d'un 
particulier, au cas que les Independants voulusent perpétuer 
la guerre, ce que M. le Chancelier d'Ecoe, qui m'a vu depuis 
Ta dit Le dit Chancelier ne m'a pas dit si nettement, mais 
seulement, qu'ils desiraient faire agréer 4 la reine les proposi- 
tions sur le sujet desquelles ils allaient encore presser le Parle- 
ment, et qu'ils suppliermient le rev, qu'il luv pleut faire office 
auprès de la reine de la G. B.. afin qu'elle portast le roi, soa 
mari, à v donner sw conwntement, apres quoy, si les Inde- 
pendants empechaient la conch de La paix generale. ils 
travarileranent à kur conservation. et en feratent une parti- 
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culiére,— mais, qu'il ne voyaient pas qu’ils puissent rien faire 
séparément avant cela Il y a une lettre icy par laquelle on 
mande que le Prince de Galles a écrit à Fairfax, afin qu'il lui 
fit avoir un passeport du Parlement, parcequ'il voulait aller 
trouver le Roi, son père, pour moyenner un accommodement 
entre lui et ses sujets. Il a demandé le passeport pour sa per- 
sonne, Hopton et Culpepper. On met entre les pricipales 
conditions de cette paix, que le Comte de Northumberland 
sera amiral, my Lord Say, tresorier, et ainsi des autres chefs 
de ce parti, ce qui allarme fort les Ecossais et les Anglais qui 
sont attachés à leurs intérêts. J’ajouteray à ceci que j'ai vu 
quelques lettres de Barwick qui parlent bien assurément de la 
defaite de Montrose, le Samedi, mais qui semblent douter de 
celle du jour suivant, ou au moins qui en parlent avec bien 
moins de certitude que de la première, on m’a dit pourtant que 
lettres étaient venues du camp même, qui l’assuraient, mais je 
ne les ai pas vues. 


([Monrereut to Carpinat Mazarin. London, sre 1645. 


Your Eminence will have seen from my last what Baron Balmerino 
came to tell me a little before the departure of the last mail. I decided 
shortly afterwards to call and inform him that I had written to Court 
what he had desired me to write, and that I had added further what I 
thought calculated to induce the king and your Eminence to undertake 
their defence and direct their interests, in so far as they wish, in order to 
satisfy them. I next pointed out to him,—and this was my principal 
object in seeing him,—that he saw the state to which their affairs were 
reduced, and the danger to which they were exposed; when it had 
become a question of losing all, one ought not to think of saving all, but 
they ought to imitate those merchants who throw willingly a bale of 
their wares into the sea in order to save the remainder ; that it was in 
like manner necessary for the Scots to overlook small difficulties in order 
to save their State, now threatened with ruin, and that they ought to 
think of warding off the harm it was sought to do them, which would be 
easy were they to present to their king better conditions for his accept- 
ance than the Independents could offer him. Lord Balmerino, who 
received very well all these observations, assured me they would adhere 
to the resolution they had taken, and confirmed to me what he had 
stated the previous day, that France alone could rescue them from the 
ruin with which they were threatened, without, however, entering into 
any detail, or offering to abate anything on the point of establishing 
their religion in England, to which I wished to bring him, However, 
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on Saturday evening news was brought from Oxford that the governor of 
that town, named Legg, had been arrested, and that Prince Rupert had 
also been placed under arrest, and ordered by the king, his uncle, to 
leave the kingdom. On the following Monday evening the defeat of 
Montrose was confirmed, and on the next day we learned that he had lost 
all his cavalry, that the Earl of Crawford, whom he had released in Edin- 
burgh, where he was a prisoner, and who commanded the cavalry, had 
been killed: that Lords Traquair, Seton, Ogilvy, and Gray, with some 
others, had been taken prisoners; and that it was thought the Marquis 
of Montrose had been obliged to seek protection in the castle of the 
Marquis of Douglas. 

I feared, at first, lest these two pieces of news might cool the ardour 
of the Scots, as having less to dread on account of their enemies coming 
to terms, and more hope of success in their own affairs, they would be 
less desirous of securing them by a treaty. I therefore thought it neces- 
sary to see Lord Balmerino again. I told him what I had learned of the 
arrest of Prince Rupert, and informed him, at the same time, that this 
report might merely be concocted, only better to conceal the peace 
negotiation ; but that even were the treaty between the king and the 
Independents to come to nothing, and although the intimation they re- 
ceived of it may not have been correct, they had yet always reason to fear 
that the Independents might do, at some future time, what they were 
said to have done now. To which I added, that if they allowed the 
Independents to get the advantage of them, one of two things would 
certainly happen: either the Independents would seek to depose the 
king, if they thought they were powerful enough to do so, or they 
would come to terms with him, if they found they were unable to ruin 
him, and that whichever of these two contingencies happened, the ruin 
of their kingdom was certain ; since if the Independents became masters 
of England, as they seemed in the fair way of becoming, they would be 
opposed to them, and if it were true that the king was about to come to 
terms with the Independents, they would have both the king and the 
Independents on their hands: that I said nothing yet to them of what a 
prince justly offended with them, as theirs is, might do if his courage, 
and the support of the princes his allies, enabled him one day to subdue 
his states by conquest. 

That is what I stated to Baron Balmerino, who did not reply with* 
quite the same deference to the opinions of France as on the previous 
occasion, without at the same time saying anything opposed to them, or 
that could indicate that the Scots did not wish to come to terms. He 
said enough to enable me to remark, that even they only wish for peace 
in 80 far as it may be forced upon them by the urgency of their affairs ; 
for he placed before me again the sacredness of their oath, which they 
could not be the first to violate without committing a crime and without 
danger; he, however, assured that they were again about to urge this 
Parliament to make peace, having prepared a memorandum for that 
purpose, which they were going to present to it, that they would, how- 
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ever, prepare what they wished to send to France. I considered it 
necessary before engaging to undertake this journey to France, to which 
the Earl of Holland and the Svots wish to persuade me, to learn what 
authority the latter have to treat of this agreement with France, which I 
did not know that they could do, since the Scottish Commissioners here 
have merely power to treat with the English Parliament on matters 
relating to the common welfare of the two kingdoms. They told me, 
however, that they did not doubt but what was done by their order would 
be ratified by their Parliament, and that they could count on the support 
of their party, which is the most powerful in Scotland,—this matter being 
also so useful for the welfare of their nation all would concur in it. 
This consideration of their want of authority, together with the fact that 
my journey to France would, in spite of any pretext, be suspected by the 
English, and as, I believe, it will not be useless for me to proceed to 
Scotland in order to continue there what 1 have begun here,—all these 
circumstances have led me to think I ought to dispense with going to 
France ; besides, the Scottish Commissioners who had thought of sending 
Sir Robert Moray have now decided on doing so, since I told them I was 
unable to undertake the journey, and he being Scotch will be more 
responsible for what he may advance ; those who are sending him being 
unable to give anything in writing. 

Further, as I do not see that I have more to do here, and as I now 
learn, there is a place called Scotland, I think I had better set out and 
try to reach it. This I shall do, as soon as Sir Robert Moray will have 
gone, in about twelve, or fifteen days at the latest. All my fear is now 
that the Scots and the English of their party may flatter themselves with 
the hope of being able to break up the Independent party in Parliament, 
so as to prevent them from treating with their king, and give instructions 
to Sir Robert Moray, more to that effect, than towards obtaining a good 
general agreement, in spite of the protestations they make to me of 
wishing it. Sir Robert has, however, again assured me to-day, that the 
Scots who are here wish to procure peace, and by insisting on a general 
agreement, they wish to make certain of obtaining a special one, in the 
event of the Independents seeking to continue the war, which is what the 
Chancellor of Scotland, whom I have seen since, told me. The chancellor 
did not express it to me so clearly. He said, merely, that they wish the 
queen to accept the proposals relating to the subject, which they in- 
tended again to press upon the Parliament, and if it may please the 
king, they would solicit his good offices, with the Queen of Great 
Britain, in order that she might induce the king, her husband, to give 
his consent to them, after which, if the Independents prevent the con- 
clusion of a general peace, they would think of their own safety, and 
conclude a special one, but previous to this proceeding he did not see 
that they could do anything separately. There isa letter here in which 
it is stated that the Prince of Wales has written to Fairfax in order to 
obtain through him a passport from Parliament, as he wishes to rejoin 
the king, his father, and bring about an arrangement between him and 
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his subjects. The Prince has asked to have the passport for himself, 
Hopton, and Culpepper. It is stated among the principal conditions of 
this settlement, that the Duke of Northumberland will be admiral, my 
Lord Say, Treasurer, and so on with the other chiefs of this party; this 
has much alarmed the Scots and the English attached to their interests. 
I shall add here that I have seen letters from Berwick in which the 
defeat of Montrose, on the Saturday, is mentioned with certitude, but 
which seem to doubt of that of the day following, or, at least, refer to it 
with much less certainty than the first. I have been told, however, that 
it was given out as certain in letters received from the camp, but I have 
not seen such letters. 


VI 
MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN 
Londres, re Octobre 1645. 


L’'ARRIVÉE du courrier de France fut suivie, de si près, la 
semaine passée, du depart de celuy d’Angleterre, que je ne pus 
qu’accuser la reception de la lettre qu'il a plu à V. E. me faire 
l'honneur de m'écrire, du 18 de ce mois. Maintenant je luy 
diray que j'ai vu M.M. les députés d’Ecosse, à qui j'ai fait 
savoir l'obligation qu'ils avaient à V. E., qui avait obtenu de 
leurs Majesties qu'on ne donnerait à personne le commande- 
ment du régiment du feu Comte d’Irvine, qu’on n'eut appris 
auparavent leurs sentiments, qu’on savait être ceux de toute 
leur nation, et qu'ils avaient sujet d'espérer qu'on consi- 
derait la personne qu’ils voudraient recommander pour cela à 
Sa Majesté, de sorte qu'ils devaient niaintenant changer la 
lettre qu'ils m’avaient fait voir, et avaient sujet de rendre des 
remerciements à Sa Majesté au lieu des prieres, qu'ils lui 
voulaient faire, puisqu'elle n'avait voulu pourvoir personne de 
ce régiment, quelques puissants efforts qu'on eut fait, de 
plusieurs endroits, pour l'obtenir, ce que je jugeai apropos de 
leur dire, pour augmenter encore l'obligation qu'ils ont à V. E., 
et parceque, en -effet, ils ont eu avis de la Cour, que diverses 
personnes avaient fait de très fortes instances pour l'avoir. Je 
leur dis encore, qu'ils pouvaient recommander par leur lettre le 
Chev. Moray, ainsi que j'avais déjà fait par les miennes, et que 
V. E. me donnait sujet d'espérer que ce ne serait pas inutile- 
ment qu'ils feraient cette recommandation; à quoy j'ay ajouté, 
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que comme le France prevenait, en quelque sorte, leurs inten- 
tions, et ne leur donnait presque pas le loisir de demander ce 
qu'ils desiraient, pour le leur accorder, ils étaient obligés, de 
leur part, de faire voir quelque marque de reconnaissance ; et 
que je croyais qu'ils ne pouvaient rien faire plus agréable a 
leurs Majestés, sur le sujet qui se presentait, que de promettre 
de faire donner de bonnes recrues 4 ce régiment et a celuy de 
M. Douglas,—que, je me contentais de leur promesse, sachant 
qu'ils étaient trop gens d'honneur, pour me la donner, sans la 
tenir, —que cela serait bien reçu à la Cour, —que c'était une 
chose qui ne pouvait apporter aucun préjudice à leurs affaires, 
puisque douze ou quinze cents hommes, de plus ou de moins, 
dans un royaume, n'étaient nullement considerables, et que 
cela servirait pour faire voir à la France qu'elle avait en eux 
des amis puissants, qui, dans leur malheur même, pouvaient 
être utiles à leurs alliés; de sorte que je les ay engagés à pro- 
mettre douze cents hommes, pour ce régiment, et encore une 
bonne recrue pour celuy de Douglas. 

Au reste, Mg', comme le Sieur Chev. Moray m'a parlé des 
prétentions de ce régiment, je luy ay dit que le moyen 
d'obtenir toutes choses avantageuses, non seulement à ce régi- 
ment, mais à sa nation et à lui-même, était de ne vouloir qui 
serait agréable à V. E., ne pouvant avoir de meilleur moyen 
que celui-la pour les faire reussir,—ce qu'il a fort bien pris, 
et m’a dit que la première qu’il voulait faire était de se donner 
à elle absolument, et la considerer comme la personne de qui 
dependait tout son bien et celuy de sa nation. Voila, Mg’, 
pour ce qui touche le régiment. Pour ce qui est de l'accom- 
modement j'ay fait savoir à M.M. les Députés qui les ont 
extrêmement consolés ; l’une que le secret serait inviolablement 
gardé, et pour leur mieux persuader la verité de ce que je leur 
disais, suivant ce que V. E. me fait l'honneur de me mander, je 
les ay exhorté a le garder aussi de leur part ; l’autre chose que 
je leur ay dit est, que V. E. leur y promettait son assistance, 
et ferait toutes les choses qui pourraient contribuer au bien 
commun des affaires de ce pays, et a leur avantage particulier ; 
ce qui m’a semble que je ne leur pouvais mieux persuader qu’en 
leur faisant voir l’article même de la lettre de V. E., ne 
pouvant leur rien dire de si fort, ni de si puissant, pour les 
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assurer de l’affection veritable de V. E., et de la protection de 
la France, que ce qui y est contenu ; ce qui leur a donné une si 
grande consolation, qu'il semble qu'il suffit que V. E. désire du 
bien aux hommes, pour les rendre aussitot heureux. Je leur ay 
donc fait entendre, qu’il ne fallait donc plus remettre le parte- 
ment du Chev.; ce que j'ai pressé principalement parce que 
J apprehende toujours l’inconstance de ces peuples, qui changent 
aisément de resolutions, et qu’il me semblait que les brouil- 
leries, entre les deux nations, ne pourraient être plus grandes 
qu'elles ont été cette semaine. Je les ay encore assurés que 
V. E. écouterait elle-même le dit Chev. Moray, et leur ay dit 
qu'il fallait seulement penser à adoucir les propositions qui 

voulaient faire au roy de la G. B., en telle manière qu'il les 
put accepter avec honneur, à quoy ils avaient autant d'intérêt 
que lui-même, non seulement parceque je ne voyais pas leur 
ruine moins assurée que la sienne, —quoiqu'elle ne fut pas 
peutêtre si presente, — mais encore, parce que l’union qu'ils 
prétendaient faire avec leur roy, étant toute la sûreté qu'ils 
pouvaient avoir contre les Anglais, ils la feraient plus étroite 
s'ils temoignaient se porter avec plus de passion pour les choses 
qui regardaient son bien et son honneur; à quoy j’ay encore 
ajouté cette forte consideration, qu’il a pli à V. E. me 
marquer en sa lettre, que le roi de la G. B. aurait bien plus 
d’avantage de s'accommoder avec les Indépendants, qui avaient 
toutes les armées, et toutes les places fortes d'un grand royaume 
entre les mains, qu'avec eux, qu’avaient une peste très violente, 
dans leur pays, et un ennemi sur les bras, qui leur pouvait 
donner beaucoup de peine, bien qu'ils ne le creussent pas en 
état de leur faire beaucoup de mal; de sorte qu'ils devaient 
songer à recompenser ces avantages, que les Anglais avaient 
sur eux, par les bonnes conditions qu'ils feraient à leur roy. 
Nous sommes venus en suite sur le point de la religion, sur 
quoy je leur ay fait entendre que les Indépendants avaient 
encore un grand avantage sur eux, quelque chose qu'ils pussent 
dire, que l’Indépendancy était plus éloigné de l’Episcopacie 
que le Presbyteriat, soit parce que la proposition des Indé- 
pendants de ne point forcer les consciences, faisait croire au roi 
de la G. B. que l’ancien gouvernement de l’église d'Angleterre 
se conserverait toujours, dans le cœur de ses sujets ; soit, parce 
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qu'il s’imaginait que cette nouvelle religion portait avec elle 
tant de contradictions, et apporterait apres soi, de si grands 
desordres, que, dans peu d'années on serait obligé de revenir à 
l'ancien gouvernement de l'Eglise d'Angleterre, —que cepen- 
dant, c'était une chose que je ne pouvais pas bien comprendre, 
qu’ils voulussent établir dans l’Eglise d'Angleterre, un gouverne- 
ment que leur roy ne voulait point, que les Anglais rejettaient, 
et que ceux qui étaient les plus attachés à leurs intérêts ne 
desiraient point même, en la manière qu'ils pensaient l’intro- 
duire ; et que je ne me pouvais assez étonner qu'ils s’arretassent 
si fort à une chose que ne les touchait, en aucune sorte, et qui 
ne regardait que leurs voisins. A quoy ils m'ont fait reponse, 
que sans considerer l'intérêt de leur conscience, qui les devait 
porter à desirer et procurer, autant qu'il leur était possible, le 
salut de leurs frères, ils avaient deux raisons qui les obligeaient 
à ne se point relâcher pour l'introduction du gouvernement de 
leur église dans l'Angleterre ; l’une l'observation de leur ligue, 
et la religion avec laquelle ils devaient garder leurs serments ; 
et l’autre leur sureté, laquelle ils ne pouvaient avoir que par 
ce moyen, ayant toujours à craindre de l'Angleterre, tant 
qu’elle ne se gouvernerait point, dans les choses de la religion, 
par un même esprit que l'Ecosse. Ce sont, Mg’, les deux 
raisons qu'ils m'ont apportées, qui n'ont pas grand poids, 
comme peut voir V. Em“, et sur lesquelles jay essayé de les 
satisfaire, en leur remontrant, que le traitement qu’ils recevaient 
des Anglais, les déliverait assez de leur serment, et qu’outre 
que je ne voyais pas bien quelle asseurance plus grande des 
dits Anglais leur pourrait donner l'introduction du Presbyteriat 
en Angleterre, puisque la ressemblance de religion n’empéche 
pas les Etats de se faire la guerre, quand d’autres considera- 
tions les y portent, ceci n’otant aux Anglais aucun des pre- 
textes qu'ils peuvent prendre pour les quereller, et ne les 
fortifiant ni d'hommes ni d'argent, ni d'amis s’ils venaient à 
rompre ensemble ; mais, que s'ils s'accommodaient avec leur roy, 
par l'entremise de la France, ils auraient bien d’autres seuretés 
contre les entreprises des Anglais, —se fortifiant de leur prince, 
et des Anglais qui suivent son parti et le leur ; et outre cela, 
de la protection de la France, qui serait bien un autre seureté 
pour eux que celle qu'ils pourraient tirer de la conformité de 
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leur religion, de sorte que je m’étonnais comme ils pressaient 
pour obtenir une chose qui leur serait, en ce cas inutile, et que 
le roy de la G. B. et les Anglais rejettaient également. 

Voila, Mg", ce que j’ay essayé de leur representer sur ce 
sujet, après quoy, je leur ay proposer de remettre leurs 
différents, touchant le gouvernement ecclésiastique, à un synode, 
qui se tiendrait après la conclusion de la paix, suivant l’ouver- 
ture qui est dans la lettre de V. E Elle verra par le memoire 
que je joins à cette dépêche, les reponses qu'ils m'ont faites, 
tant sur ce qui regarde ce point, que sur les deux autres 
articles, ce qu’elle apprendra encore plus particulièrement du 
Chev. Moray, qui va parfaitement bien instruit de toutes 
choses. Mais, je crois lui devoir dire sur ce sujet de la religion, 
que le Comte de Hollande m'a dit plusieurs fois, que les Anglais 
ne consentiraient jamais à l'établissement du Presbyteriat, 
comme étant de droit divin, ainsi que l’eussent desiré les 
Ecossais, de sorte que le roy de la G. B. sera toujours en état 
de le pouvoir oter, dans les Parlements que viendraient après, 
puisque ce gouvernement dependant seulment de la volonté 
des hommes, comme il aurait été établi par un Parlement, un 
autre Parlement le pourrait oter,—ce qui serait un moyen pour 
disposcr le roy et la reine de la G. B. à consentir à une chose 
qu'ils peuvent difficilement empêcher présentement, et qu'ils 
pourront espérer d’oter quelque jour, —mais c'est un motif que 
V. E. juge bien qu'il n'est pas nécessaire de participer aux 
Ecossais. Cette dépêche est déjà trop longue pour y ajouter 
particulièrement, tous les sujets de mecontentement que les 
Ecossais ont eu des Anglais cette semaine, tant touchant leurs 
demandes, auxquelles on n’a point encore fait de reponse, que 
pour ce qui est des levées qu'ils ont faites, dans la province 
d’York pour la subsistance de leur armée, qui ont été declarées, 
dans la chambre basse faites contre la liberté des sujets, et ce 
qui leur doit donner beaucoup de sujet de deplaisir, mais ce 
qui leur en donne davantage de se plaindre est, que cecy s’est 
passé sans leur en donner aucune communication, contre ce qui 
a été arrêté entre eux par leur covenant, de sorte que je crois 
qu'ils n’attendent qu'à savoir comme la France prendra leurs 
affaires, et les asseurera de sa protection pour faire éclater leur 
mécontentement. 
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Le bruit qui est venu d'Oxford que le Roy de la G' BF 
s’alloit joindre à Montrose qui avoit defait David Leslay n'est 
point du tout veritable comme je croy puisqu'on m'a asseuré 
au contraire que le Marquis de Montrose ayant été repoussé 
dans les montaignes où il est toujours, David Leslay revenoit 
en Angleterre avec la cavalerie Ecossoise pour se joindre au 
Comte de Lewin, afin qu'ils peussent faire teste aux Anglais 
sil étoit nécessaire. On devoit travailler aujourd’huy dans le ° 
parlement aux propositions pour la paix que l’on veut envoyer 
au Roy de la G* B' Le Comte de Lewin a reçu une lettre de 
la part de ce Roy par laquelle il luy demande réponse d’une 
précédente, ce Comte a dit seulement qu'il ne l’avoit point 
reçue, et que quand elle fut tombée entre ses mains, il leit 
fait tenir aux députés des deux Royaumes qui y eussent 
répondu. Le Duc de Richmond a demandé un passeport pour 
aller trouver sa Majesté Britannique, et il luy a été refusé. 
J’ay trouvé occasion de faire ce que V. Em m'avoit ordonné. 
M. de Sabran m'a envoyé dire qu'il avoit des choses d’impor- 
tance pour le service du Roy à me communiquer et qu'il eut 
désiré que nous nous fussions rencontrés en quelque lieu tiers 
pour cela. Je lay été trouver aussy tost chés luy croyant que 
V. Em auroit agréable que j'en usasse de la sorte, et jugeant 
que l’avantage devoit demeurer à celuy qui se portoit avec 
plus d’ardeur à faire les choses qui pouvoient contribuer à 
avancer le service de Sa Majesté, cependant il s'est enquis 
seulement de moy comment j'étois avec Mess™ les députés 
d’Ecosse ; de mon voyage en ce pais-là ; des inconvéniens qu'il 
y trouvoit ; si le Roy de la G' B' y étoit plus puissant, si je 
rencontrois Montrose, et quelques autres suppositions de cette 
nature, sur lesquelles j'ay essayé de le satisfaire le mieux qu'il 
m'a été possible, luy disant que je me gouvernerois suivant 
mes instructions auxquelles j'ajouterois encore ses bons avis 
s’il m'en vouloit assister, Il m'a dit ensuite qu'il avoit comme 
résolu de depescher un exprès à la Cour; sur quoy je lui ay 
donné aussy mon avis qu’il ne le devoit point faire, s'il n’avoit 
quelque sujet bien important qui l'y obligeit. 

Un homme est venu ce soir au comité des deux nations qui 
a dit que le Roy de la G' BF étoit proche de Carlisle et que le 
Marquis de Montrose le venoit joindre, avec quinze mil hommes, 
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mais les Ecossois se moquent de cela, et assurent qu'il n’a pas 
huit cents hommes, et les lettres qui viennent d'arriver d’Ox- 
ford disent que le dit Roy est encore à Newark. 


[Monrereuz to CarniNaz Mazarin. London, © Oct. 1645. 


THE arrival of the French Mail last week was followed so closely by 
_ the despatch of the English one, that I had no time to do more than 

acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 13th inst. I have now to 
state that having seen the Scottish Commissioners, I informed them of 
their indebtedness to your Eminence in having obtained from their 
Majesties a promise that the command of the regiment of the late Earl 
of Irvine should be given to no one until their opinions thereupon, which 
are known to be those of their nation, be previously learned; and that 
they had reason to hope the person they intended to recommend to his 
Majesty, for the appointment, would be favourably looked upon ; so that 
all they had to do now was to change the form of the letter they had 
shown to me, and instead of repeating their request, express their thanks 
to his Majesty, for having deferred to appoint any one to the regiment, 
although powerful efforts had been made, in several quarters, to obtain 
the appointment. This I thought necessary to tell them, in order to 
enhance still more their sense of obligation to your Eminence; and 
because in fact they had received information from Court that several 
persons had made very urgent requests to obtain it. I told them 
further that they could in their letter recommend Sir Robert Moray, as 
I had already done in mine, and that you had given me reason to hope 
_ their recommendation would not be in vain. 1 added also that as France 

seemed: in some measure to anticipate their wishes, scarcely allowing 
them to make their request before granting it to them, they were 
obliged to show some mark of gratitude in return, and that they could 
not do so in a manner more agreeable to their Majesties, in the present 
instance, than by engaging to provide good recruits for this regiment and 
also for that of Douglas,'—that I would be satisfied with their promise to 
that effect, knowing them to be too honourable to belie their word,—that 
it would be well received at Court and could cause no detriment to their 
affairs, seeing that the matter of twelve or fifteen hundred men more or 
less in a kingdom was not of much importance, and that it would show 
France that she had in them powerful friends who even in their mis- 
fortune were able to be useful to their allies, so that I engaged them to 
promise twelve hundred men for this regiment and a good number for 
that of Douglas. 

Sir Robert Murray has further spoken to me about the requirements of 
his regiment ; I told him the only means of obtaining all sort of advan- 


1 See Appendix, Note Q, Scottish Regiments in France. 
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tages, not only for his regiment, but also for his nation and for himself, 
was only to wish for such things as might be agreeable to your Eminence, 
there being no better means of succeeding in obtaining them ; which he 
took in very good part, and said that the first thing he wished to do was 
to devote himself absolutely to your Eminence and to consider you as the 
person on whom depended all his welfare and that of his nation. So 
much for what concerns the regiment. As regards the peace negotiation 
I have informed the Scottish Commissioners of two things which have 
greatly consoled them. First, that the secret of their negotiation would 
be inviolably kept, and to persuade them of the truth of this I advised 
them, according to your wish, to keep also their own secret ; and again I 
told them that you promised them your assistance and that you would do 
all that could contribute to the common welfare of this country and to 
their special advantage, which it seemed to me I could not better con- 
vince them of than by showing to them a part of your letter’ being 
unable to assure them in better terms, or more strongly, of your real 
affection for them, and of the protection of France, as therein expressed, 
which has consoled them so much as to make it seem, that your Eminence 
has but to wish well to people to render them forthwith happy. I have 
made them understand they ought no longer to delay the departure of 
Sir Robert Moray ; I insisted on this, as 1 fear the inconstancy of these 
people, who change their resolutions so readily, and it further appeared 
to me that the misunderstandings between the two nations could not be 
much greater than they have been this week. I have again assured them you 
would listen to Sir Robert Moray, and that it was only necessary to think 
of ameliorating the proposals they wished to make to the King of Great 
Britain in such a manner as to enable him to accept them with honour, 
in which they had an equal interest with him, not only because their ruin 
appeared to me to be no less certain than his, although it might perhaps 
be less apparent; but also because the union they sought to effect with 
their king, being the only security they could have against the English, 
they would make it closer if they showed more zeal for what concerned 
his welfare and his honour ; to which 1 added the powerful consideration 
that your Eminence stated to me by letter, that it would be much more 
advantageous for the King of Great Britain to come to terms with the 
Independents, who possessed all the armies and all the fortified towns 
of a large kingdom, than with them, who had in their country a very 
violent outbreak of the plague, and an enemy on their hands, who might 
give them much trouble, although, as they believed, not able to do them 
much harm; so that they ought to make up for these advantages, 
which the English had over them, by the favourable terms they were 


1 “You have done well in reassuring the Scottish Commissioners of their 
Majesties good will towards their kingdom and of the strong desire they have to 
see soon a period of quiet succeed to the violent commotions by which it has been 
torn,’——Cardinal Mazarin to M. de Montereul, Letter, 13th October 1645. 
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prepared to offer to their king. We came next to the subject 
of religion, on which I led themto see that the Independents 
had another great advantage over them whatever they might say as 
to Independency being further removed from Episcopacy than Presby- 
terianism, either because the tenet of the Independents not to force the 
consciences had led the King of Great Britain to believe that the old 
form of church government in the Church of England would always be 
retained in the hearts of his subjects, or because he supposed that this 
new religion conveyed within itself so many contradictions and would 
lead to so great disorders, that in a few years people would be obliged to 
return to the old form of church government of the English Church ; 
that besides, I could not well understand how they wished to establish 
in the Church of England a form of government that their king did not 
wish, which the English rejected, and which even those who were most 
attached to their interests did not even desire in the manner they pro- 
posed to introduce it; and I could not but express my great surprise at 
the strong stand they took on a matter which did not concern them but 
their neighbours. Whereupon they replied, that without taking into 
account the dictates of conscience which ought to lead them to seek as 
far as they could the salvation of their fellow-men, there were two reasons 
that obliged them not to give up the idea of introducing their form of 
church government into the English Church. First, the maintenance 
of their league and the sdcredness with which they ought to observe their 
oath ; and, again, their security, which they could only obtain by this 
means, having always reason to fear England so long as the people were 
not actuated by the same spirit in matters of religion as prevailed in 
Scotland. Those are the reasons they brought forward, which, as you 
will no doubt consider, have no great weight. 1 tried to convince them, 
in replying to them, that the bad treatment they had received from the 
English certainly disengaged them from their oath to them, and added, 
that I failed to see how they could have greater security against the 
English by the introduction of Presbyterianism into their country, since 
uniformity of religion did not prevent nations from going to war when 
other considerations excited them to it; and that it could not obviate 
any of these pretexts which the English could find for quarrelling with 
them, nor could it provide them with men, money, nor arms if they 
chanced to come to a rupture; whereas, if they came to an agreement 
with their king, through the mediation of France, they would have quite 
other securities against the encroachments of the English ; they would 
thereby strengthen their position, with the help of their king, the sup- 
port of his English followers, and of those of their own party, which, 
combined with the protection of France, would be a different form of 
security from any they could obtain through the uniformity of their 
religion, so that I was astonished, I told them, to see how they insisted 
on obtaining a thing which in this case would be useless to them, and 
which the King of Great Britain and the English equally rejected. I 
added your suggestion, that they ought to submit their differences re- 
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garding church government to a synod, to be convoked after the con- 
clusion of peace. You will see from the enclosed memorandum! the 
replies they have given me on this point, as well as on the other two 
articles, which you will learn even more fully from Sir Robert Moray, 
who goes fully posted up in everything. But | think it right to men- 
tion, on the subject of religion, what the Earl of Holland has several 
times told me, that the English will never consent to accept Presby- 
terianism as of divine appointment, as the Scots wish ; so that the King of 
Great Britain will always be able in a future Parliament to do away with 
it; this form of church government, depending solely on the will of men, 
as it was established by one Parliament, another Parliament may dis- 
establish it. This is a reason that may serve to induce the King and 
Queen of Great Britain to consent at present to a measure which it is 
difficult for them to prevent, seeing they may hope to annul it at some 
future time. It is, as you will perceive, not necessary to inform the Scots 
of this intention. This despatch is already too long, so that I cannot 
add any details on the causes of dissatisfaction the Scots have had with 
the English during this week ; partly regarding their demands, to which 
they have yet had no reply, as well as concerning the levies they made 
in Yorkshire for the sustenance of their army, which have been declared 
in Parliament to have been an infringement on the liberty of the sub- 
jects. Their displeasure at this has been very great, and it has been 
farther increased by their additional cause of complaint, that this has 
happened without their receiving any communication about it, contrary 
to what was stipulated between them by their covenant, so that I believe 
them to be merely waiting to see what part France would take in their 
affairs and assure themselves of her protection to give free vent to their 
discontent. The rumour, which came from Oxford, that the King of 
Great Britain was going to join Montrose, who was said to have defeated 
David Leslie,? is, I believe, quite unfounded, since I have been assured 
on the contrary that the Marquis of Montrose having been driven into 
the Highlands, where he still is, David Leslie was on his way back to 
England with the Scottish cavalry to rejoin the Earl of Leven,’ in order, 
if necessary, to oppose the English. Parliament is to be occupied to-day 
with the peace proposals to be sent to the King of Great Britain. The 
Earl of Leven has received a letter from this king with a request for a 
reply to a previous letter, to which this earl has merely replied that he 
had not received the previous letter, and that if it had reached him 
he would have sent it to the Commissioners for the two kingdoms, who 


1 See Appendix, Note E. 

2 David Leslie, Lieutenant-General in the Scottish army, created Earl of 
Newark by Charles 11., after the Restoration, having been detached from the 
army in England to attack Montrose, returned as above stated, after his victory 
of Philiphaugh. 

3 Alexander Leslie, Commander-in-Chief of the Scottish army, created Earl of 
Leven by Charles 1. 
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would have replied to it. The Duke of Richmond ! has asked for a pass- 
port, in order to visit his Britannic Majesty, which has been refused to 
him. I have found an opportunity of doing what your Eminence ordered 
me. M. de Sabran having sent to inform me that he had some im- 
portant matters relating to the king’s service to communicate to me, for 
which purpose he wished us to make an appointment to meet in some 
neutral place, I went immediately to his house, believing that my acting 
thus would be agreeable to your Eminence, and that the advantage would 
accrue to him who showed the most ardour in advancing his Majesty's 
service. He, however, merely inquired of me on what footing I was 
with the Scottish Commissioners, of my journey to Scotland, the incon- 
veniences connected with it, if the King of Great Britain was more 
powerful there, if 1 might meet Montrose, and some other suppositions 
of like nature, on which 1 tried to satisfy him as well as I could by tell- 
ing him that I would be guided by my instructions, to which I would 
add any good advice with which he might wish to help me. He told me 
afterwards that he had decided on sending a messenger to Court, on 
which I also gave him my advice that he ought not to do so, unless 
some very important matter rendered it necessary. A person came to 
the committee of the two nations this evening and reported that the 
King of Great Britain was near Carlisle, and that the Marquis of 
Montrose had just joined him with fifteen thousand men ; but the Scots 
laugh at this, and assert that he has not eight hundred men, and letters 
just arrived from Oxford state that the king is still at Newark. ] 


VII 
MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN 
Londres, = Octobre 1645. 


V. E. esr déjà informée du merite du Chev. Moray, et sait 
les justes pretensions qu’il a touchant le régiment du feu Comte 
d'Irvine, à quoy le portent en même temps, la passion qu’il 
conserve pour le service de S. M., et les desirs de sa nation. 
Je diray donc seulement à V. Em°*, qu'il va parfaitement bien 
informé des affaires de ces quartiers, de sorte qu’elle peut lui 
donner créance en toute chose. 


[MonTereuL To Carpinan Mazarin. London, 2 Oct. 1645. 


Your Eminence has already been informed of the merits of Sir Robert 
Moray, and is aware of the just claim he has to the regiment of the late 


1 James Stuart, 4th Duke of Lennox, born 1625. It was he who received 
the body of Charles 1. and paid the last honours to it at Windsor. He passed 
much of his life abroad, and died 1655. 
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Earl of Irvine, in which he is prompted by the ardent zeal he retains for his 
Majesty's service and by the wishes of his nation. I shall only add to your 
Eminence that he leaves here perfectly well acquainted with all that con- 
cerns these parts, and you can give him sure credence in every thing. ] 


VIII 
MONTEREUL À pu BOSC—par le Chev. Moray 


Londres, z Octobre 1645. 


J’AJOUTE ce mot a mes précédentes pour vous dire que M. le 
Chancelier d'Ecosse et M. de Balmerino m'ont envoyé le papier 
dont je fais mention par le memoire que je vous ai fait tenir 
hier. Il est signé de l’un et de l’autre, et je joins ici la copie 
du dit papier. Cependant les défiances qui sont entre les 
deux nations, et le danger où ils s’exposeroient, si le dit papier 
était trouvé, les a portés à me prier d'en prendre copie en 
chiffre, et de leur rendre l'original. M. le Chev. Moray vous 
expliquera comme nous avons fait pour rendre ces copies un 
peu authentiques. II n’y a que le point de la religion qui est 
fascheux. J'ai assez protesté que nous ne ferions rien pour ce 
sujet, mais je n'ai pü rien gagner ; le Chev. Moray s'étant fait 
entendre à moy, que les choses venant à se rompre entre les 
deux nations,—comme il y a en effet, grande apparence, et 
comme lui-même n’en doute point, —le roy d'Angleterre ferait 
après, une partie de ce qu’il voudrait pour l'Angleterre. Le 
sieur Chev. Moray vous fera entendre plus particulierement 
tout cecy, que je ne puis par une lettre, et je ne doute point 
qu'il ne die beaucoup de choses à Mg", qu'il s’est réservées, et 
qui satisferont pleinement, comme je crois, S. E. Mais, voyez, 
au nom de Dieu, qu'on ne perde point de temps, et que le dit 
Chev. Moray soit bien traité, car il le merite, et entre ses 
bonnes qualités a celle d'etre fort votre ami. 


[To M. pu Bosc! by Sir Roserr Moray. London, 7 Oct. 1645. 


I app this line to my last to state that the Chancellor of Scotland and 
Lord Balmerino have sent to me the paper | referred to in the memor- 
andum I sent you yesterday. It is signed by them both, and I enclose 
herewith a copy of it? The jealousies existing between the two king- 
doms, and the danger to which they would be exposed, were the paper 


LS ee eee nes 


1 See n. 2, p. 16. 2 See Appendix, Note F. 
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found, have led them to beg me to return to them the original. Sir 
Robert Moray will explain to you the plan we took to render these 
copies somewhat authentic. The matter of religion is the only trouble- 
some point. I have repeatedly asserted that we should be unable to do 
anything in it, but I have been unable to obtain any concession. Sir 
Robert Moray has led me to understand that if a rupture takes place 
between the two nations, as seems likely, and of which he has no 
doubt, the King of England will be able to decide this matter after- 
wards, partly as he wishes, for England. Sir Robert will explain all this 
to you much more fully than I can by letter, and I do not doubt but 
that he will inform his Eminence of many matters which he has reserved 
to relate to him alone, and with which, I believe, he will be fully satis- 
fied ; but try, in God’s name, not to lose time, and see that Sir Robert 
Moray is well treated, as he deserves to be, for, together with his other 
good qualities, he is a good friend of yours. | 


IX 
MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN 


Londres, 73. 1645. 
2 No. 


J'a1 reçu celle dont il a plû à V. E. mhonorer, du 20 du 
mois passé. Elle aura vu par ma précédente, et aura pi 
apprendre du sieur Chev. Moray, que les Ecossais demeurent 
fermes pour ce qui est du gouvernement presbyterial, et les 
raisons quils prétendent avoir pour cela; cependant je crois 
qu'elle fera reflexion sur ce que m’a dit le Comte de Hollande 
touchant ce point,—qu’il m'a encore confirmé depuis,—qu’ll 
dépendra du roy d'Angleterre, s’il se veut conduire avec pru- 
dence, de remettre dans peu d'années tel gouvernement qu'il 
voudra dans l’église d'Angleterre, ce qui me semble d'autant 
plus facile au roy de la G' B® que les Anglais ne reçoivent 
l'introduction du Presbyteriat qu'avec des moderations qui 
montrent qu’il ne leur est pas beaucoup agréable, puis qu’ils 
ne veulent pas le tenir de droit devin, comme en Ecosse, ni 
qu’il dépende du ministre et des autres qui forment ce qu'ils 
appellent le Presbytère, de juger de ceux qui doivent etre 
admis ou être éloigner de leur communion; et il me semble 
que cette espérance de pouvoir changer aisément tout ce qui 
sera présentement resolu touchant la religion, doit etre un 
puissant moyen pour porter la reine de la G" BF à y consentir. 

Pour ce qui est de mon voyage en Ecosse, je crois que M. le 
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Chev. Moray aura fait savoir à V. E., comme M. M. les députés 
qui sont ici ont désire, que je n’en partisse pas jusques à ce 
que nous eussions des nouvelles de son arrivée à la Cour, afin 
que si V. E. le jugeait à propos je puisse voir le roi d’Angle- 
terre en passant, et lui donner part de ce qui s’est fait pour 
son service, et de ce qu'il peut faire aussi pour disposer les 
affaires à un accommodement. Cette pensée est venue pure- 
ment de ces M.M. et j'y ay meme assez resisté, tant pour leur 
donné moins de sujet de croire que je puisse avoir en Ecosse 
aucun commerce avec leur roy, que je ne recherchais pas seule- 
ment de voir en passant, que parce que je jugeais que ce serait 
un voyage tres difficile et dont on tirerait peutétre bien peu 
d'avantage; mais maintenant que le roy de la G' BF est a 
Oxford, et que les pertes qu'il a reçues de toutes parts lui 
doivent presque oter toute sorte d'espérance de pouvoir re- 
mettre ses affaires, je crois, Mg", qu'il se pourrait faire que je 
n’ y passerais point inutilement, et il me semble qu'outre que 
ce voyage que j'y ferois, servirait à rendre le dit roy très con- 
tent de mon séjour en Ecosse et à lier quelque correspondence 
avec luy, et quelque habitude avec ce qu'il croit y avoir d'amis, 
qui pourraient encore servir à la France. I] serait encore utile 
a faire voir au roy de la G" BF que la reine et V. E. employent 
divers moyens pour l’assister et prennent fort à cœur ses intérets; 
ce qu'on ne pourrait pas espérer de luy faire si bien connaître 
si on y envoyait un Ecossais qui se contenterait de faire valoir 
le zèle de sa nation, sans parler des soins de la France, ou 
quelqun de la part de la reine de la G' B* qui pourrait meme 
detourner ce prince des choses où l’on désire de le porter. On 
pourrait toutefois y envoyer une autre personne en meme temps, 
si on le jugeait à propos, qui étant ou Ecossais ou à la dite 
reine de la G* B' servirait encore à appuyer ce que je dirais de 
la part de sa Majesté. Il me faudroit, comme je crois, une 
lettre pour M. Digby, qu'on croit être présentement avec le 
dit roy. Il faudroit qu'elle portast seulement créance, et je 
mettrais la suscription ou icy, ou a Oxford, quand j'y serais 
arrive, 

C'est, Mg", ce qu'il m’a semblé à propos de vous representer 
sur ce sujet, et je me mets en état de partir, aussitôt que 
jauray recu les commandements de V. E., et bien qu’on me 
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donne de nouveaux ordres, et de nouvelles lettres pour le roy | 
de la G. B. je crois qu'elle trouvera bon que je rends mes 
anciennes, afin que le dit roy voye que je ne devais pas passer 
en Ecosse sans l'aller trouver. Au reste, depuis le partement 
du sieur Chev. Moray, j'ai pensé principalement à m’informer 
du veritable état des affaires d'Ecosse,—ce que j'ai jugé très 
nécessaire, et ce que les divers bruits que l’on a fait courir 
icy m'ont rendu assez difficile, —cependant, je crois en avoir 
assez appris, et savoir ce que j'ai appris d'assez bonne part, 
pour pouvoir asseurer V. E. que Montrose s'est entièrement 
retiré dans les montagnes, et que quelque espérance qu’ait eu 
le Baron Digby qui lallait joindre, qu’il pouvait remettre par 
son moyen les affaires du roy de la G. B., il n’est pas seulement 
en état de pouvoir incommoder celles de son pays; ce qu'il y a 
de plus fâcheux pour l'Ecosse est qu’elle est divisée en trois dif- 
ferents partis, qui sont entièrement opposés, pour ce qui est de 
leurs intérêts particuliers, mais qui s’accommodent assez bien, 
comme il se dit, pour ce qui est du bien général de leur 
royaume, et qui s’uniront encore, comme on me fait espérer, 
pour ce qui regarde la conservation de leur roy. 

M. de Sabran me dit, il y a quelques jours, qu'il avait écrit 
à la Cour, qu'il serait apropos d'envoyer icy promptement, un 
ambassadeur, qu'on luy avait fait réponse, qu'on ne pouvait 
prendre cette resolution si quelqu'un des partis ne témoignaient 
de le désirer. Il m'a semblé que je ne pouvais mal faire de 
proposer, comme de moy, à M.M. les Ecossais, s'ils ne juge- 
raient pas bien apropos, qu'au même temps que le roi de la 
G. B. enverrait des propositions aux Parlements d'Angleterre 
et d’Ecosse, la France fit venir ici un ambassadeur, non pas 
pour regler les conditions de la paix, ni pour estre arbitre des 
différends du roi de la G. B. et de ses peuples, mais pour 
presser seulement de faire la paix, et de mettre fin à leur 
divisions. Je leur ay en suite montré les avantages qui leur 
reviendraient de cet envoy; ce qu'ils ont assez bien pris, mais 
sur quoy ils ne m'ont, toutefois, fait aucune réponse, si non 
que M. de Balmerino m'a dit qu’ils en parleraient à M. le 
Chancelier d’Ecosse qui n’y était pas, et qu'ils donneraient 
charge à Milord Warriston, qui est de leur corps, d’en parler 
en Ecosse, où ils l'envoyaient présentement pour assister au 
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Parlement, qui s'y doit tenir au commencement du mois 
prochain. 

On m'a averti que M. le Chancelier d’Ecosse était un peu en 
peine touchant la caution qu'il a faite, conjointement avec le 
Marquis d’Argyle, pour le feu Comte d'Irvine, et qu'il appre- 
hende qu'on ne l’oblige, avec le dit Marquis, à rendre ce que 
le dit Comte d'’Irvine a recu de plus que ce qu'il a fourni 
d'hommes à Sa Majesté,—ce qui serait un peu rude pour eux, 
et dont la France receverait fort peu d'avantage, de sorte, 
Mgr., que la crainte qu'on leur a donnée, offre un beau moyen 
à V. E. pour obliger les deux premières personnes d’Ecosse, 
et pour les attacher à la France, en faisant auprès de la reine 
qu'ils ne soient point poursuivis pour cette somme, qui est au 
plus de quatre au cinq cents Jacobus, et leur en faire donner 
des asseurances bien expresses, en sorte qu'ils aient obligation 
à Sa Majesté et à V. E. du present qui leur est fait. J espére, 
Mgr., que S. M. profitera au double, d'un argent qu'il eut été 
toujours assez difficile de retirer; et je crois qu'il se passera 
peu de temps que V. E. n'ait lieu de reconnaitre que les 
bienfaits de S. M. ne pouvaient être employés plus utilement 
qu’envers deux personnes de leur merite et de leur credit, dans 
leur nation. 

Au reste, Mgr., je suis obligé, avant de finir, de témoigner a 
V. E. que M.M. les députés d’Ecosse me montrent toujours 
davantage faire estime du Chev. Moray, et avoir en lui toute 
confiance.” 





[Monrereut to CARDINAL Mazarin. London, 22%. 1645. 


I wave received yours of the 20th ult. Your Eminence will have seen 
by my last, and will have learned from Sir Robert Moray that the Scots 
remain firm in all that concerns their Presbyterian form of Church 
government, and persist in the reasons they pretend to have for that. 
You will, however, no doubt reflect on what the Earl of Holland told me 
on this point, which he has confirmed to me since, that it will depend on 
the King of England, if he will act with prudence, to restore to the 
Church of England in a few years whatever form of government he 
pleases ; which appears to me to be all the more easy for the King of 
Great Britain, seeing the English only accept the introduction of Presby- 
terianism with certain restrictions, that show it is not quite agreeable to 
them. Thus, they refuse to consider it as of divine appointment, as is 
the case in Scotland ; nor do they admit that it depends on a clergyman, 
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with others of his colleagues, who form what they call the presbytery, to 
judge who ought, or ought not, to be admitted to their communion. It 
appears to me that this hope of being able to change easily what may be 
resolved upon at present regarding the form of religion, ought to be a 
powerful inducement for the Queen of Great Britain to accept it. 

As regards my journey to Scotland, Sir Robert Moray will have told 
you that the Commissioners who are here did not wish me to leave before 
we had news of his arrival at Court, in order that, if your Eminence 
judge it necessary, I may visit the King of England on my journey, and 
give him an account of what has been done for his service, and inform 
him of what he also can do to bring matters to a settlement. This idea 
has originated altogether with the Commissioners. I was even opposed 
to it, partly from not wishing them to think that while in Scotland I 
could have any intercourse with their king, and because of the difficulty 
connected with the journey, and the little advantage I considered it 
would bring ; now, however, that the King of Great Britain is at Oxford, 
and that after the losses he has sustained on all sides, he must have 
almost abandoned the hope of being able to settle his affairs, I believe it 
might be advantageous for me to visit him, and that my journey for that 
purpose might, as it seems to me, not only render him more satisfied 
with my residence in Scotland, but through my intercourse with him 
facilitate my making the acquaintance of persons there whom he may 
still consider his friends and who might be useful for France. It would 
also be necessary to disclose to the King of Great Britain the various 
plans the queen and your Eminence are employing from having taken 
his interests so much to heart, in order to assist him, which one could 
scarcely hope to make him understand so well by sending a Scotsman, 
who would only try to impress him with the zeal of his own nation, 
without alluding to the exertions of France ; neither would it do to send 
any one on the part of the Queen of Great Britain who would dissuade 
him from doing what it was wished to induce him todo. Yet if it were 
necessary a second person might be sent at the same time, who, being either 
Scotch, or from the Queen of Great Britain, would second what I had to 
say to the king on the part of her Majesty. I should also, 1 believe, 
require a letter for Lord Digby,! who is thought to be with the king at 
present. It will suffice that the letter bear credence; I shall be able to 
add the address either here or at Oxford when I reach there. 

That is what I judged necessary to communicate to you on this subject, 
I am preparing to leave as soon as I receive your orders to that effect, 
and although I may receive new orders and new letters for the King of 
Great Britain, I think you will judge it necessary that I deliver the 
previous ones, in order that the king may see I had no intention of 
going to Scotland without having first waited upon him. 


1 George Digby, Earl of Bristol, joined the king’s forces opposed to the Par- 
liament in 1654, and was made Secretary of State. See his letter to Lord 


Jermyn, p. 54. 
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Since the departure of Sir Robert Moray I have thought of making 
myself acquainted with the real state of matters in Scotland, which I 
considered very necessary, but which, on account of various rumours 
circulating here, I found to be somewhat difficult. I believe, however, 
that I have learned enough, and on very good authority, to be able to 
assure you that Montrose has retired quite into the Highlands, and that 
whatever hopes Lord Digby may have had of being able to join him and 
thus retrieve the losses of the king’s cause, he is not in a position to 
attempt anything, even against his own countrymen; what is most 
unfortunate for Scotland is that the country is divided into three different 
parties, quite opposed to each other in so far as their particular interests 
are concerned, but which on questions affecting the general welfare of 
the kingdom agree, as they express it, pretty well, and which 1 have 
been led to hope will all unite once more to assure the safety of their king. 

M. de Sabran told me a few days ago he had written to Court to state 
that it would be necessary to send an ambassador here promptly, and 
that he had received the reply that this could not be done unless one or 
other of the contending parties expressed the wish for it. It appeared to 
me, therefore, that I could do no harm in proposing it to the Scots as a 
suggestion of my own. Iasked them if they did not consider it necessary 
at a time when the King of Great Britain was about to send proposals of 
peace to the Parliaments of England and Scotland, that France should 
send an ambassador here, not to regulate the conditions of peace, nor to 
arbitrate on the differences between the King of Great Britain and his 
people, but simply to urge the cause of peace, and to put an end to their 
divisions. I next pointed out to them the advantages they would derive 
from this envoy, and they seemed to receive my observations very well, 
although they made no reply, further than Lord Balmerino said they 
would mention the matter to the Chancellor, who was not then present, 
and that they would charge Lord Warriston,! one of their number 
whom they were about to send to Scotland, to attend the meeting of 
Parliament at the beginning of next month, to speak of it there. 

I have been told that the Chancellor is troubled about the security he 
entered into conjointly with the Marquis of Argyle,? for the late Earl of 
Irvine. He is afraid that the marquis and he will be obliged to refund 
the surplus of the sum advanced to the late earl to supply men for her 
Majesty's service, remaining over and above the number of men actually 
provided, which would be a little hard on them, and would be a trifling 
advantage for France, so that the fear this may have given them offers a 
good opportunity for your Eminence to gain over the two first personages 
in Scotland to the interests of France by advising the queen not to sue 


1 Sir Archibald Johnstone of Warriston, Lord Register and King’s Advocate 
in 1646, noted for his opposition to the king’s interests. On the arrest of the 
Marquis of Argyle, he fled to Holland ; was brought back and executed 1663. 

? Archibald Campbell, 8th Earl of Argyle, created Marquis by Charles 1.; 
condemned and executed for high treason in 1661. 
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them for this sum, which does not exceed four or five hundred Jacobus, 
and to give them a definite assurance of it, so that they may feel obliged 
to her Majesty and to your Eminence for the present made to them. I 
hope her Majesty will derive a double profit from the money, which it 
would always have been difficult to obtain, and that your Eminence 
will shortly be obliged to admit that her Majesty’s benefits could not 
have been better bestowed than on two persons of their merit and credit 
in their nation. 

I am obliged to add before finishing my letter that the Scottish Com- 
missioners testify to me more and more the high esteem in which thev 
hold Sir Robert Moray, in whom they have every confidence. | 


X 
MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN 


Londres, + 1645. 


M. Le CHanceLier d'Ecosse doit partir la semaine prochaine, 
pour retourner en son pays. Il doit disposer les choses en la 
manière qu'elles ont été ici projettées, et porter ses amis à tenir 
les avances qu'il a faites, —c'est ce qu’il me témoigna dans un 
long entretien que j'eus avec lui, Mardi dernier, dans lequel il 
m'avoua qu'il desespérait qu’une paix générale se peut faire ; 
ceux qui ont le plus de pouvoir dans le parlement d'Angleterre 
n'ayant aucune inclination pour cela, et me fit connaitre en 
suite, que les moyens qui avaient été pris serviraient princi- 
palement à les dégager de leur parole envers les Anglais, et à 
faire qu ils peussent, avec justice, en venir à un accommodement 
particulier ; sur quoy, Mgr., je prendray la hardiesse de dire à 
V. E., qu’encore qu'il lui ait plu me mander qu'il fallait essayer, 
s'il était possible, de faire une paix générale, dans ces royaumes, 
il y a sujet à croire qu’une particulière, comme celle qui se 
ferait entre le roy de la G. B. et ses sujets d’Ecosse, ne serait 
pas moins utile à la France qu’une générale; puisque, non 
seulement elle empêcheraient l'entière ruine du roy,—qui est 
une chose à laquelle la France doit principalement travailler, — 
mais elle diviserait encore la puissance de cette grande isle, et 
la diviserait en sorte que les forces seraient balancées, avec 
assez d'égalité, et que par la reconciliation des Ecossais avec 
leur roy, le party de ceux qui sont le plus nos amis y deviendrait 
le plus puissant ; de sorte, Mgr., qu'il me semble que, quand il 
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n'en arriverait qu’une paix de cette sorte, elle serait assez 
considerable pour meriter les peines qne V. E. veut prendre 
pour la procurer. Cependant, M. le Chancelier d'Ecosse passa 
encore plus avant, et me dit que s'il arrivait que le roy de la 
G. B. voulut courir à sa perte, et refuser les justes offres qu’ils 
lui feraient, et qu'ils vissent que les Anglais les vinsent 
quereller injustement, comme il y a grande apparence qu'ils 
désirent faire, ils ne perderaient pas cœur pour cela, et espére- 
raient qu’il seraient assistés de Dieu, et de leurs anciens amis, — 
ce qu'il me dit comme pour m’engager à lui faire savoir s'ils 
devaient attendre alors, quelque secours de la France; sur quoy 
jJ'evitay de luy repondre, et je me contentay de luy dire, que si 
les Indépendants refusaient les conditions raisonables, que leur 
seraient presentées par leur roi, j’espérais que l'Ecosse les 
recevrait, et qu'ils ne doivent point douter alors, que la France 
n’assistast puissamment leur cause, celle de leur roi, et des 
bons Anglais, et ne leur aidast 4 contraindre les Indépendants 
de s’accommoder s'ils ne voulaient pas le faire volontairement ; 
en suite de quoy, je l’invitay comme de coutume, à faire relâcher 
ses amis sur le point de la religion, lui faisant bien entendre 
que je ne luy en avais pas parlé si souvent parce que la France 
eut plus d’inclination pour la religion d'Angleterre, que pour 
celle d'Ecosse, mais seulement pour ce que je prevoyais qu'il 
n’y avait rien de si capable de ruiner l'ouvrage de la paix que 
cela. 

M. le Comte de Hollande m'a dit, que luy et ses amis 
continuent dans leur première resolution, et y a ajouté, que si 
au même temps que le roy de la G. B. enverra les propositions 
aux deux Parlements, le Prince de Galles se declare de vouloir 
combattre seulement ceux qui s’opposeront à la paix, que tout 
le monde se rangera vers luy, et les Indépendants seront forcés, 
par ce moyen à recevoir la paix, pour laquelle ils ont si peu 
d'inclination. 

Je m'étais donné l'honneur d'écrire à V. E. la semaine passée 
comme le Marquis de Montrose ne paraissait plus, et qu'il 
s'était entièrement retiré dans les montagnes; et cela était 
alors très veritable, maintenant il est venu nouvelles que 
Macdonald était sorti des isles et luy des montagnes; que 
mylord Gordon s'était joint à eux,—qu'ils avaient brulé quel- 
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ques terres du Marquis d’Argyle,—et pouvaient avoir ensemble 
deux ou trois mille hommes ; de sorte que Montrose est en état 
de faire au moins encore de la peine aux Ecossais; mais il 
semble qu'ils aient moins de crainte des progrès de ce Marquis 
qu'ils n'ont d’apprehension de quelques Irlandais qui doivent 
prendre terre, —ou qui l'ont déjà prise, —proche de Carlisle, ce 
qui pourra empêcher leur armée, qui est en Angleterre, d'entre- 
prendre le siége de Newark, ainsy que me l'a témoigné M. le 
Chancelier d’Ecosse. IL n'était pas asseuré toutefois de la 
descente de ces troupes et doutait ainsy si leur armée viendrait 
à Newark, ce qui serait à désirer, le roy de la G. B. y étant 
demeuré, quelque chose que l’on ait publié de son arrivée à 
Oxford, que n’est pas trouvée veritable, et ce prince pouvant, 
à toute extremité, se retirer avec eux, ou être seurement dans 
Newark par leur moyen, durant que son traité se fera. 

Au reste, Mg’, il vaut peutêtre mieux que les affaires d’Ecosse 
ne soient point si bien établies, puisque cela ne portera pas 
seulement les Ecossais avec plus d’ardeur à s’accommoder avec 
leur roy, mais rendra encore le parti du roy de la G. B. et les 
Ecossais plus considerable, s'ils viennent à faire la paix, et les 
mettra plus en état de pouvoir contraindre les Indépendants 
d'entrer dans leur accommodement. 

La défaite qu'on prétend que le Baron Digby a reçue, proche 
de Chereburne, et sa retraite dans le chateau de Skipton, où 
Pon voulait qu'il eut été investé, ne l'ont pas empeché de passer 
tout le nord d'Angleterre, et de se trouver présentement aux 
frontières d’Ecosse, où l’on dit qu'il doit favouriser l'entrée en 
cette isle des Irlandais. Cependant, les Parlementaires veulent 
qu'il ait peu de monde avec luy, et qu'il en ait beaucoup à sa 
suite, et M.M. les Députés m'ont asseuré que le Comte de 
Leven, leur general, avait envoyé après luy, tout ce qui luy 
restait de cavalerie, —c'est à dire plus de mil chevaux. 

Le parlement d'Angleterre après avoir obligé lenvoyé du 
Roy de Dannemark de se retirer, sans l'avoir voulu charger 
d’aucunes lettres, a proposé maintenant d'envoyer quelqu'un à 
ce Prince avec lettres pour luy témoigner que ce mauvais traitte- 
ment a été fait au Chevallier Hendreçon, et non pas à son 
envoyé, et l’on dit que ce parlement n'en ait pas peut estre usé 
si civilement sans l'avis qui est venu que ce Roy avoit retenu 
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sur pieds des forces considerables, et qu'il avoit nombre de 
vaisseaux prêts pour Jes passer ici et les jetter dans le nord 
d'Angleterre. 

Il se dit que le roy de la G. B. n’est pas en une parfaite santé 
dans Newark, où le Général Poins éscrit qu’il tient ce prince 
enfermé, ayant achevé le blocus de cette place. Les Ecossais 
ontfait écarteler deux Irlandais à Edimbourg Ocan et Macklacan, 
et ont fait mourir à Glasgow le Chev. Rollock, le Chev. 
Nisbet, l'Adjutant Stuart et Ogilvy d'Ennerwick arretés. 
On asseure que le siége doit être mis aujourd’huy ou demain 
devant Exeter; Goring en est sorti, et le bruit, qui avoit un 
peu couru par Londres, de l'avantage qu'il avait eu sur Fairfax 
ne s'est point trouve veritable. 

Je ne scay par quelle rencontre les réponces qui ont été 
arrestées au Parlement d'Angleterre, touchant les demandes des 
Ecossois, ne furent point mises il y a huit jours dans le pacquet 
de V. Em® quoy que M. de Balmerino me les ont données pour 
cela. Je les envoye présentement à M. du Bosc qui les saura 
mieux traduire que je ne ferois, au cas que V. E. ne les ait point 
encore veues. 


[MonrerecL to Carninaz Mazarin. London, = DE 1646. 


Tux Chancellor of Scotland intends to leave here next week to return 
to his own country. He is to arrange matters there in the way we have 
proposed, and induce his friends to ratify the preliminaries he has 
entered into. He intimated this to me in a long interview I had with 
him on Tuesday last, during which he confessed to me he despaired of a 
general peace being concluded, seeing those who had the most authority in 
the English Parliament have no inclination for it, and explained to me 
further that the plans adopted would serve principally'to disengage them 
from their promise given to the English, and enable them with justice to 
come to a special agreement : and on this I must, with your Eminence's 
permission, say that, although I have been instructed to insist on the 
necessity of a general pacification, if such may be possible, within the two 
kingdoms, there is reason to believe that a special agreement such as is pro- 
posed between the King of Great Britain and his Scottish subjects would be 
no less useful to France than a general one, since it would not only pre- 
vent the entire ruin of the king,—a matter France ought never to lose sight 
of,—but it would divide the power within this large island into two parts, 
of which the forces would be about equally balanced, and through the re- 
conciliation of the Scots with their king, the party with which we are the 
most friendly would become the most powerful ; it therefore appears to 
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me that even a peace of this sort would be of importance enough to 
warrant your Eminence in making an effort to procure it! The Scottish 
Chancellor, however, went even further, and told me that if it should 
happen that their king wished to run to his ruin and refused the just 
offers they were prepared to make to him, and if the English raised an 
unjust quarrel against them as they seemed disposed to do, they would 
not be discouraged on that account, but would trust in God’s help and to 
the assistance of their old friends. This he said to induce me to speak 
out as to the aid they might expect from France ; to which I avoided 
making a direct reply, and confined myself to stating that if the Indepen- 
dents refused the reasonable terms offered to them by their king, I hoped 
the Scots would accept them, in which case they need have no doubt but 
that France would effectively come to their aid and maintain their cause 
conjointly with that of their king and the well-disposed English, in 
order to compel the Independents to come to terms if they would not do 
so voluntarily. After which I advised him, as usual, to try and induce his 
friends to abate something of their demands on the point of religion, 
making him to understand that I had not spoken of it so often to him 
because France had more sympathy with the form of religion in England 
than with that existing in Scotland, but merely because I foresaw that 
there was no point so likely to wreck all our hopes of . 

The Earl of Holland has told me that he and his friends abide by their 
first resolution, to which he added that if the Prince of Wales, on the 
king’s proposals being presented to both Parliaments, would declare him- 
self ready to combat only those opposed to peace, all would rally around 
him, and the Independents would, by this means, be obliged to accept 
the peace for which they are so little inclined. 

I informed you last week that Montrose had disappeared, having re- 
tired quite into the Highlands, which was then true. Now, however, we 
have news that he has left his retreat and joined Macdonald,? who has at 
the same time left the islands ; that Lord Gordon has also joined them, 
and that they have burned the holdings on some lands belonging to the 
Marquis of Argyle, and are said to number together about two or three 
thousand men, so that Montrose is still at least able to harm the Scots, 


1 For the Cardinal’s reply, see Appendix, Note J. 

3 Alexander Macdonald, generally known as Colkeitoch, or Coll of the Left, 
was a native of Iona, and son of a Colonel Macdonald, who, being left-handed, 
had acquired that soubriquet, which his son inherited. 

3 By Lord Gordon it is meant to designate the Marquis of Huntly, whose 
eldest son, Lord Gordon, was killed at the battle of Alford, in the month of July 
of this same year. George Gordon, 2nd Marquis of Huntly, was known in 
France as the Marquis de Gourdon. He was named Captain of the Scottish 
Gendarmery by Louis XIII. in 1624. He continued firmly attached to the cause 
of Charles 1. His estates were forfeited by Parliament in 1645 : he was exempted 
from pardon 1647, and executed in Edinburgh 1649. 
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who seem, however, to have less fear of his approach than of some Irish 
who are said to be about to land, or to have already landed near Carlisle, 
which the Scottish Chancellor told me would prevent their army in Eng- 
land from undertaking the siege of Newark. The Chancellor was not, 
however, certain of the arrival of these troops, and he doubted also that 
their army would go to Newark, which would have been very desirable, 
seeing their king having remained there,—although it was reported that 
he had arrived at Oxford,—as a last resource he could have joined their 
army, or with their help have remained in safety in Newark, while his 
treaty was being concluded. 

It is perhaps better that affairs in Scotland are not quite settled, since 
it will cause the Scots not only to be more anxious to come to terms with 
their king, but if they and the king’s party come to agree, it will further 
render their party more important, and enable them to compel the Inde- 
pendents to enter into their agreements. 

The pretended defeat of Lord Digby, near Sherborne, and his retreat 
into the castle of Skipton, where he was said to be invested, has not pre- 
vented him from traversing all the north of England, so as to be now on 
the Scottish border, where it is said he intends to facilitate the landing of 
the Irish above mentioned. The Parliament faction assert, however, that 
the force he has with him is very small, and that many are following him. 
The Commissioners have assured me that the Earl of Leven, their general, 
had sent in pursuit of him all his remaining cavalry,—more than a 
thousand horse. 

The English Parliament, after having obliged the ambassador of the 

King of Denmark to leave without granting him any letters, has now pro- 
posed to send some one to this prince with letters explaining to him that 
this bad treatment was intended for the Chevalier Hendryson and not for 
his Ambassador; and it said this Parliament would not have acted so 
civilly had not this King maintained a considerable force, and that he had 
a number of ships ready to convey them here and to the North of Eng- 
land. The King of Great Britain is said to be unwell in Newark. 
‘General Pointz writes to say that he holds him invested, having com- 
pleted the blockade of the place. The Scots have hanged and quartered 
two Irishmen in Edinburgh, O’Kean and Maclagan ; and have executed 
in Glasgow Sir William Rollock, Sir Philip Nisbet, Adjutant Steward, 
and Ogilvy of Innerquharity, prisoners. ! 

It is asserted that Exeter is to be invested to-day or to-morrow. 
Goring has left it and the rumour of his success over Fairfax that had 
been circulated to some extent in London has been found to be incorrect. 

I do not know how it happened that the replies agreed upon by the 
English Parliament regarding the demands of the Scots were not included 
in your parcel eight days ago, although Baron Balmerino gave them to 
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1 Prisoners taken at Philiphaugh. 
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me for that purpose. I send them to you now, and M. du Bosc will be 
better able to translate them than I would be, in case that you may not 
yet have seen them. } 


XI 
MONTREUIL av CARDINAL MAZARIN 


Londres, Oe 1645. 


JE fais cette lettre à part a V. E., pour lui adresser celle 
qu'elle y trouvera jointe, et que j'ai traduite très fidelement. 
Elle est du Chev. Moray, et il l'a écrite au Baron de Balmerino, 
l'un des députés d’Ecosse, lequel me l’a envoyée ouverte, pensant 
qu'elle fut chiffrée du chiffre que m'a laissé en partant le dit 
Chev. Moray, et qu'elle ne contint rien que je ne dusse savoir. 
Mais, lui ayant mandé que les caractéres de la lettre ne re- 
pondaient point à mon chiffre, il m’a envoyé le sien. Il faut 
que j'avoue que cette confiance dont le Baron de Balmerino a 
usé envers moi m’a fait douter, si je devais passer outre et 
apprendre les choses qu’on ne desirait pas que je seusse, mais 
enfin, voyant que le caractére qui suivait la defense que lui 
était faite de m’en faire part, était celui qu’exprime le nom de 
V. E., j'ai cru que je pouvais être curieux avec raison, et je me 
suis souvenu qu’il y a des rencontres où non seulement on doit 
rechercher d'apprendre le secret, mais où l'on est encore obligé 
de le révéler. 

Je crois donc que V. E. me pardonera bien ce que j'ai fait en 
ceci, et qu'elle me fera l’honneur de ne pas jugé de moi par cette 
action, qui est extrêmement eloignée de mon naturel, et qui 
servira toutefois à faire connaitre a V. E. quelque chose de 
particulier, et qu'il est important quelle sache touchant la 
negotiation du Chev. Moray. J'ai pensé quelque temps s'il 
était mieux que j’envoyasse le dechifferement de cette lettre au 
Baron de Balmerino, ou si je devais lui renvoyer son chiffre 
avec les deux premiéres lignes seulement, comme n’ayant pas 
voulu passer outre, ni prendre connaissance d'une chose que le 
Chev. Moray ne desirait pas qui me fut communiquée, et je me 
suis resolu de faire ce dernier, dont il m’a semblé que je tirerais 
deux avantages ; l’un faire connaître au dit Baron de Balmerino 
que je merite sa confiance, puisque j'en use avec tant de 
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moderation, et l'autre de pouvoir, avec plus de raison, decouvrir 
à V. E. ce que je n’ai pas su de son consentement. J'ay donc 
renvoyé la lettre au dit Baron de Balmerino, avec le dechiffre- 
ment des deux premières lignes, —ce que j‘ay fait, en telle sorte 
qu'il ne peut pas imaginer que j’ay tenu la dite lettre plus 
longtemps que ce qu'il en faut pour déchiffrer ce commencement. 
Comme j'achevais cette lettre le Baron de Balmerino m’a envoyé 
la sienne et son chiffre, et me mande qu'il voulait que je visse 
le premier, ce que le Chev. Moray luy envoyait, quelque chose 
qui ce puisse être. Cette bonté m'oblige encore davantage à 
supplier V. E. de se servir de cette lettre sans témoigner qu’elle 
la reçue, de peur que le dit sieur de Balmerino ne juge qu'il a 
eu en moy un peu plus de confiance qu'il ne devait. 

Je ne puis, Mgr., que je ne témoigne à V. Em, que je 
reconnais, tous les jours davantage, que le sieur Chev. Moray 
est en très grande estime auprès ceux de sa nation. Je ne vois 
pas, que ce qui est contenu en cette lettre soit pour donner 
aucune mauvaise impression de luy à V. E.,—n’y ayant rien 
qu'offense personne, que le défense, qu'il fait, de me la 
montrer. 


Oct. 
[Montereut to Carninaz Mazarin. London, 7 -x,,, 1645. 


I wrrre this letter apart to your Eminence to send to you the one you 
will find enclosed, which I have translated very faithfully.! It is from 
Sir Robert Moray, and addressed to Lord Balmerino, one of the Scottish 
Commissioners, who sent the original to me open, thinking that it was 
written in the cipher Sir Robert had left with me on his departure, and 
that it contained nothing I ought not to know. But having informed 
him that the figures in the letter did not correspond with my cipher he 
sent me his. This confidence manifested towards me by the Baron 
Balmerino I must confess made me to hesitate as tu whether or not I 
ought to continue to read the letter and learn what the writer therein 
said ought not to be communicated to me, but seeing the figure im- 
mediately following this prohibition represented the name of your 
Eminence, I thought I had some reason for being inquisitive, and be- 
thought me that there are coincidences of which one ought not only 
to try and discover the secret, but in which one is still further obliged 
to disclose it. 

I believe therefore that your Eminence will excuse what I have done 
in this matter, and not judge of me by this action, which is very far 








1 See Appendix, Note G. 
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from being habitual to me, yet by means of it you will learn some details 
about Sir Robert Moray’s negotiation, which it is important for you to 
know. I reflected some time as to whether it would be better for me 
to return Lord Balmerino’s letter entirely deciphered, or if I ought to 
send his key-cipher, with the two first lines only deciphered, so as to in- 
dicate that I had no wish to infringe or become acquainted with a matter 
which Sir Robert Moray did not intend to be communicated to me. I! 
decided to take this latter plan, from which it seemed to me I might 
derive two advantages : First, to show to Lord Balmerino that I merited 
his confidence, since I had made such a moderate use of it; and again, 
to be able to communicate more freely to your Eminence what I had 
learned without his consent. I sent the letter therefore to Lord Balmerino, 
with the two first lines only deciphered, in such a manner as to lead him 
to suppose I had retained it no longer than was necessary to decipher 
the beginning. While I was finishing this letter Lord Balmerino returned 
me his letter again with his key-cipher, and informed me that he wished 
me to be the first to see what Sir Robert Moray had sent, whatever it 
might be. This kindness obliges me still further to entreat your Eminence, 
in making use of the letter, not to mention that you received it, for fear 
that the Baron Balmerino may think that he had had a little more confid- 
ence in me than he ought. I cannot help adding that I see each day more 
plainly the very great esteem in which Sir Robert Moray is held by his 
fellow-countrymen. I do not see that there is anything contained in 
this letter to give you a bad impression of him, or that there is anything 
in it to offend any one, further than the statement that he did not wish 
me to see the letter. | 


XII 
MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN 


Londres, < Not. 1645. 

JE n’ay rien de nouveau à mander à V E. touchant l’affaire 
pour laquelle le Chev. Moray, est parti d'ici, si non, que ceux 
qui l'ont envoyé demeurent dans les mêmes resolutions dans 
lesquelles il les a laissés, ce qui n'est pas peu, si l’on considère 
le tempérament de ces peuples, et les revolutions qui arrivent 
chaque jour en leurs affaires. Le Baron de Balmerino me 
l’asseura encore Lundi dernier, et me témoigna qu'ils atten- 
daient de V. E. la conservation de leur roy, et celle de leur 
pays. Il me fit connaître ensuite que la lettre du Chev. 
Moray leur avait donné quelque apprehension, et qu'ils crai- 
gnaient que V. E. ne se fut un peu trop declaré de leurs 
intentions à la reine de la G. B., et ne luy eut donné moyen 
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de leur ruine, sur quoy je luy dis qu'il se pouvait faire, ou que 
M. Jermyn l'aurait fait ainsi croire au Chev. Moray pour le 
porter à luy découvrir plus librement, ce qu'il lui témoignait 
qu'il avait déjà appris de V. E., ou qu’en effet le dit Chev. 
Moray leur avait ainsi mandé que V. E. avait déja fait savoir 
à leur reine ce que j'avais écrit de leur part, pour excuser ce 
que lui-méme luy avait dit, peutétre contre leur intention et 
contre les ordres qu'il pouvait avoir d'eux, de ne lui point 
découvrir ainsi toute chose. Je luy ay encore témoigné, que 
s’il était vrai que V. E. eut dit quelque chose à la reine de la 
G. B. c'était sans doute, qu'elle avait jugé apropos de disposer, 
avant l'arrivée du dit Chev. Moray, I’ esprit de la reine de la 
G. Br. pour la porter plus aisément à ce que l’on desirait d'elle, 
et quelque chose qui fut de cela, ils avaient toujours beaucoup 
d'obligation à V. E. de application qu’elle voulait donner à 
leurs affaires, et doivent être fort contents de ce qui avait si 
bien reusi,—dont il demeura d'accord, et me témoigna être 
satisfait. 

M. de Balmerino m'a envoyé dire ce matin qu'ils eurent hier 
des nouvelles de leur armée, et que leur général leur mande, 
qu’il a reçu ordre d’Ecosse d'aller mettre le siége devant 
Newark, aussitôt que le Lieutenant-Général Leslay, qui vient 
vers eux, les aura joints avec sa cavalerie, —ce que montre que 
leurs affaires sont en bon état dans le pays. Aussi écrit on 
que Montrose s’est retiré dans les montagnes, et l’on a trouvé 
que les six ou sept vaisseaux qu'ils croyaient chargés d’infan- 
terie Irlandaise, et qui leur avaient donné quelque alarme, 
appartenaient au Parlement. J’apprehende seulement que les 
lettres du Baron Digby, qui furent lues ici Lundi dernier, 
n’apportent quelque préjudice en l'affaire pour laquelle le 
Chev. Moray est allé trouvé V. E., soit en donnant quelque 
lumière de ce que s’y passe, soit en faisant agir ceux qui y ont 
part avec plus de retenue qu'auparavant. Je n'ai pu ni voir 
aucune de ces lettres, ni parler même à aucun de ceux qui ont 
été presents à la lecture qu'en a été faite, mais voici ce que 
jen ay pu apprendre d'une personne qui m'a dit le savoir de 
bonne part,—qu’elles découvrent toutes les conditions du 
marriage qui se traitait,—a ce qu’on pretend,—entre le Prince 
de Galles, et la fille du Prince d’Orange,—qu'il y a quelque 
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chose du dessein qu'avait eu le roy de la G. B. de faire passer 
le Duc Charles en Angleterre, et qu'il semble qu'on lait 
repris présentement, et, ce qui est de plus _ considerable, 
qu'elles font voir que les Ecossois et les Indépendants ont 
essayé séparément de traiter avec leur roy, en sorte qu'il se dit, 
qu'ils n'ont rien à se reprocher pour ce sujet les uns aux autres ; 
mais on m'a dit qu'il se voit, par les mêmes lettres, que le 
roy de la G. B. a eu dessein de les surprendre tous deux, — 
promettant aux uns la liberté de conscience qu'ils demandent, 
et aux autres l'etablissement très exact, de ce qu’ils appellent 
Presbyteriat. Il semble toutefois, que le roy de la G". Br. 
incline davantage aux Indépendants, puisqu'il y a une lettre 
par laquelle on éscrit qu'il faut faire du bien au fils de la sœur 
du grand Indépendant. 

Il y a encore une lettre qui pourrait apporter quelque pré- 
judice à la reine de la G. B. puisqu'elle fait voir que le roy, 
son mari, défère à ses volontés plus que ces gens ne desireraient, 
—c’est une reponse de M. Digby à M. Jermyn, sur ce qu'il luy 
avait mandé qu'il ne devoit pas tant offrir, comme il avoit fait 
aux Ecossais, sur quoy Digby l'asseure qu’il avoit toujours 
observé très exactement les commandements de la reine de la 
G. Br., et que son obeissance avait été pucelle jusqu'alors, — 
car c’est le terme dont il se sert. On s'étonnait pourquoy ces 
lettres n'avaient pas été plustôt vues, et quelques uns voulaient 
que ce n'eut été sans mystère, mais on a su depuis que comme 
on les avoit trouvés de grande consequence, ceux qui ont 
l'administration des affaires de la province d’York, les avaient 
retenues, jusqu’à ce qu'ils pussent envoyer exprès un d’entre 
eux pour les porter. 

Les mauvaises rencontres qu'a eues M. Digby proche de 
Carlisle, qui ont presque entièrement ruiné le corps qu'il 
menait à Montrose, et qui l'ont obligé, ou de revenir à Skipton, 
ou de passer en l'Isle de Man,—la defaite des troupes du roy 
de la G. B. commandées par Vaugham pour le secours de 
Chester, —et le depart des Princes Rupert et Maurice, qui ont 
emmené avec eux un nombre d'officiers très considerable, 
donnent beaucoup de sujet de croire que le roy de la G. Br. 
est proche de sa dernière ruine, et que ce prince se doit hâter 
de recevoir les conditions de paix que ses sujets lui voudront 
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accorder. Cependant, en quelque mauvais état où ses affaires 
se voyent reduites, il y a peu d'apparence qu'il ne subsiste 
encore tout cet hiver,—ce qu'il y a encore plus de sujet de 
croire aujourd'hui qu'auparavant, tant parce que le mauvais 
temps ait fait remettre le siége d’Exeter jusqu’au commence- 
ment du printemps, et ont obligé Fairfax de faire prendre des 
quartiers d'hiver autour de cette ville à son armée, qui ne se 
devait point reposer jusqu'à ce que la guerre fut achevée, — 
que pour ce que le Général Poins ayant été obligé de renvoyer 
en Yorkshire les troupes qu'il avait eues de cette province pour 
l'assister au blocus de Newark, a été constraint de se joindre a 
Rossiter, de sorte qu'il n’y a plus rien qui puisse empêcher le 
roi de la G. B. de sortir de cette place. Mais, ce qui me porte 
davantage à croire que le roi se maintiendra encore quelque 
temps est, que ceux qui sont plus puissants dans le Parlement 
ne veulent point la fin d’une guerre dont ils tirent beaucoup 
de profit. Il y a quelque bruit que le roi de la Gr. Br. est 
hors de Newark, et l'on mande d'Oxford qu'on croit qu'il y 
doit venir. 


[Moxrereuz to CARDINAL Mazarin. London, £ November 1645. 


I wave nothing new to relate to your Eminence regarding the business 
en which Sir Robert Moray has gone, if not that those who sent him 
continue in the same mind as when he left them, which is saying a good 
deal if one considers the disposition of those people and the sudden 
changes that happen each day in their concerns. Lord Balmerino gave 
me an assurance of this on Monday last, and told me at the same time 
that they looked to your Eminence for the safety of their king and of 
their country. He informed me also that Sir Robert Moray’s letter had 
made them a little apprehensive lest you might have disclosed a little 
too much of their intentions to the Queen of Great Britain and given 
her the means of ruining them ; on which I told him that M. Jermyn! 
might possibly have made Sir Robert Moray think so, in order to induce 
him to disclose matters more freely by pretending to have already learned 
them from your Eminence ; or that Sir Robert Moray had thus informed 
them that your Eminence had already acquainted their queen with what 
I had written on their behalf, to excuse what he himself had perhaps 
told her contrary to their intentions and to the orders he may have had 
from them, not thus to tell her all. I intimated to him further that if it 


1 Henry Jermyn, Lord St. Albans, head of the Queen of Great Britain’s 
household at St. Germains. 
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were certain that your Eminence had said anything to the Queen of Great 
Britain it was no doubt because you had judged it necessary, before the 
arrival of Sir Robert Moray, to dispose her to accept more easily what 
was wished of her; and that however this might be, they were under 
great obligation to you for the attention you were giving to their affairs, 
and that they ought to be well satisfied with what had so well succeeded. 
With this he agreed, and seemed to be satisfied. 

Lord Balmerino sent this morning to inform me that they had received 
news yesterday from their army, from which it appears that their 
general has received orders from Scotland to lay siege to Newark as 
soon as Lieutenant-General Leslie, who is on his way to join him, will 
have arrived, which shows matters to be more settled in their country. 
Montrose is again said to have retired to the Highlands, and the six or 
seven ships that were supposed to contain Irish troops, and gave some 
alarm, were discovered to be Parliamentary forces. My only fear now 
is that the letters of Lord Digby, which were read here on Monday last, 
may do harm to the negotiation on which Sir Robert Moray has gone to 
see you, either by throwing light on what is going on, or by causing those 
engaged in it to act with greater reserve than formerly. I have not 
been able to see any of the letters, nor to speak with any one who was 
present while they were read,! but I have learned the following from a 
person who told me he had it from a sure source. The letters disclose 
all the details of a pretended marriage which is being treated of between 
the Prince of Wales and the daughter of the Prince of Orange; also that 
the King of Great Britain had had some intention of bringing the Duke 
Charles to England, which it appears is again thought of at present ; 
and what is more important, they show that the Scots and the Inde- 
pendents have each been trying separately to treat with their king, so, 
as it is said, they have nothing to reproach each other with in this 
respect ; but I am told it is evident by the same letters that the king of 
Great Britain has had the design of overreaching them both by promising 


1 Among the intercepted letters here referred to, which were read before Par- 
liament, the most important was one from Lord Digby to Lord St. Albans, dated 
Cardiff, % Aug. 1645. The writer, after relating all the reverses the Royalists 
had sustained, and expressing the opinion that nothing short of a miracle could 
enable them to hold out much longer, enumerates their chances thus: 1°, Help 
from abroad, of which I see no sign. 2°, Obtaining good armies in Ireland, of 
which there is little probability. 3°, By the Marquis of Montrose, whose last 
battle, à July, appeared to promise other marvellous things from him. 4°, Or, 
finally, by gaining to our cause the Scottish army at present in Wales (?) and 
uniting all Scotland, so as to render that kingdom, with the help of the King’s 
party, powerful enough to reduce the kingdom of England. The writer continues 
to discuss the difficulties, and the principal one which he foresaw, the Scottish 
demand regarding Presbyterianism, and recommends a transaction in which the 
Scots might be led to hope the king would grant it to them, and adds, under- 
lining his writing, which he never will do. 
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to the one party the liberty of conscience they demand, and to the other 
the complete establishment of what they call Presbyterianism. It appears, 
however, that the king inclines more towards the Independents, seeing 
in one of the letters it is said to be necessary to do good to the sister's 
son of the great Independent. There is another letter that may do some 
harm to the Queen of Great Britain, since it shows that the king, her 
husband, has more deference to her will than those people wish ; it is 
a reply from Lord Digby to Lord Jermyn to what the latter had written 
to the former, that he ought not to offer so much as he had done to the 
Scots, on which Digby assures the latter that he had always observed 
very minutely the orders of the queen, and that his obedience had been 
till then intact (pucelle), for such is the expression he employs. Some 
surprise has been caused at these letters not having been seen sooner, and 
some people have thought there was some mystery about them ; but it 
has since been ascertained that from their being considered of great im- 
portance by those who have the direction of affairs in the county of York, 
they had retained them until they were able to send one of themselves 
to deliver them. 

The unsuccessful skirmishes Lord Digby has had near Carlisle have 
almost entirely broken up the force he was conducting to Montrose, and 
reduced him to the alternative of either returning to Skipton or of pass- 
ing to the Isle of Man; the defeat of the Royalist force commanded by 
Vaughan, and intended for the relief of Chester, together with the depar- 
ture of the Princes Rupert and Maurice, who have taken away with them a 
very considerable number of officers, give reason to fear that the King of 
Great Britain is reduced to about the last extremity, and indicate that 
he ought to receive the conditions of peace his subjects are willing to 
grant him. Yet in spite of the crippled state of his affairs there is little 
to indicate that he will not still hold out all this winter. This seems 
even more likely to-day than formerly, not only because the bad weather 
may have interrupted the siege of Exeter until the beginning of spring 
and obliged Fairfax to take up winter quarters for his army around that 
town, which army it was alleged was to have no rest until the war was 
finished ; as because General Pointz, having been obliged to send back to 
Yorkshire the troops he had had from that county to aid in the siege of 
Newark, has himself been obliged to join Rossiter, so that there remains 
nothing to prevent the King of Great Britain from leaving that place. 
But what leads me most to think that the king will hold out yet for 
some time is that those most in authority in Parliament do not wish to 
put an end to a war from which they derive much profit. It is rumoured 
that the King of Great Britain has left Newark, and it is reported from 
Oxford that he is expected there. | 
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XIII 
MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN 


Londres, 5 Nov. 1645. 

L’ARRIVÉE du dernier ordinaire de France, sans m’avoir rendu 
aucune dépèche de la cour au temps que j'espérais le plus 
d'être honoré des commandements de V. E., ne m'avait pas 
peu donné de l'inquiétude ; et elle s'était encore augmentée 
par l'apprehension que j'avais que mon paquet eut été arresté 
par le Parlement, et que les lettres de M. Digby, qui avaient 
été lues quelques jours auparavant, et qui touchaient en 
quelque façon les Ecossais, n’eussent fait naître à ces M. M. 
la curiosité de lire les miennes, mais j'ay été asseuré depuis 
qu’aucunes lettres n'avaient été retenues, et que celles de Digby 
ne parloient qu’en termes fort généraux des Ecossais, et en 
sorte que l’on pouvait croire que ce qui s’en disait regardait 
seulement l’envoy que leur roi avait fait à leur armée. 

De sorte que je n’ay presque plus sujet de craindre que mes 
lettres aient pu être arrêtées, ou que celles qui ont été vues au 
Parlement puissent faire agir avec plus de retenue les Ecossais 
et les Anglais qui sont de leur parti, qui témoignent demeurer 
dans les mêmes termes où ils étoient quand le Chev. Moray est 
parti, si ce n’est que la confiance qu'ils ont de plus en plus en 
la bonté de V. E. et au soin qu’elle voudra prendre de leurs 
fortunes, et la connaissance plus grande qu'ils ont du danger 
ou ils se voient exposés, —et duquel ils ne se peuvent delivrer 
sans son assistance, —leur donne plus d’ardeur qu'ils n’en 
avaient fait paraître auparavant pour l'execution des choses 
qui ont été resolues, ainsi que le Comte de Hollande m'en a 
asseuré au nom de tous ceux de son parti, —à quoy il a encore 
ajouté, qu’il serait apropos qu'un ambassadeur fut prêt pour 
venir ici au même temps que le roy de la G. B. enverait aux 
deux parlements. Je luy dis que je l’avais ainsi éscrit à V. E., 
et les autres choses dont il m'avait averti, et que j’esperais que 
les reponses seraient en chemin présentement, sans lui rien 
decouvrir de ce qui se passait avec les députés d’Ecosse,—car 
ils ont desiré qu'aucun Anglais ne sut le particulier de cette 
affaire, — mais seulement qu'ils agiraient en gens de bien et qui 
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voulaient la paix et la conservation de la monarchie. J’ay 
demandé en suite au dit Comte de Hollande si au cas qu'il n’y 
eut personne pour aller trouver leur roy, ils trouveraient apropos 
#fill j'y allasse,—ce qu'il m'a témoigné qu’il esperait que je 
is faire, et m'a asseuré que tous les passeports que je 
is désirer pour cela me seraient accordés facilement, et 
me rendraient depositaire de tous leurs secrets, qu’ils 
t avec peine à un autre, —qu'au reste il ne fallait pas 
de temps, et qu'ils avaient nouvelles que les Indepen- 
traitoient puissament avec leur roy et luy promettaient 
les places et toutes les forces qu'ils avaient entre leurs 
pourvu qu'après s'être servi d'eux il leur donnast 
e pour retraite et qu’il leur permit d'y vivre sans con- 
ur ce qui regarde leur religion, —c'est a dire, d'y 
l'Indépendancie. 
reste, Mg’, les Presbyteriens et les Indépendants se 
ent de tirer également avantage du retour du roy de 
B. à Oxford puisque ceux-ci croient qu’il est venu pour 
un lieu où ils savent que le Prince Rupert leur a 
un puissant parti, et que ceux-la simaginent qu'il a 
Is ce voyage, avec tant de hazard, pour dissiper les 
ms que les Indépendants entretenaient en cette ville, qui 
waient être suspectes, et pour abaisser les amis du Prince 
rt, à quoy il y aurait assez d'apparence si ce qui m'a été 
dit ae bonne part était veritable, qu'après que le Comte de 
Dorset (qui doit être Indépendant seulement parce qu'ils 
sont plus puissants que les autres) eut témoigné au roi de la 
G. B. la joie qu'ils devaient tous avoir de sa venue, et cela par 
un discours plein de tendresse, ce Prince luy repondit froide- 
ment qu'il avait la voix de Jacob, mais qu’il avait les mains 
d'Esäu. 

Ce qu'on en peut croire de plus assuré est que ce Prince se 
veult accommoder en quelque manière que ce puisse estre, et 
de quoy on ne peut presque plus douter, si M. Cottinton, ainsy 
qu'il se dit, a offert 20" livres Sterling au Parlement pour le 
prix de sa reconciliation, ce qu'il n’auroit jamais fait s’il 
n’avoit esté asseuré que son maistre a dessein de faire le 
mesme. 

Quelque chose qu'on ait peu mander d'icy touchant le 
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XIII 


MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN 
Londres, a Nov. 1645. 

L'ARRIVÉE du dernier ordinaire de France, sans m’avoir rendu 
aucune dépèche de la cour au temps que j'espérais le plus 
d’être honoré des commandements de V. E., ne m'avait pas 
peu donné de l'inquiétude ; et elle s'était encore augmentée 
par l’apprehension que j'avais que mon paquet eut été arresté 
par le Parlement, et que les lettres de M. Digby, qui avaient 
été lues quelques jours auparavant, et qui touchaient en 
quelque façon les Ecossais, n’eussent fait naitre à ces M. M. 
la curiosité de lire les miennes, mais j’ay été asseuré depuis 
qu’aucunes lettres n'avaient été retenues, et que celles de Digby 
ne parloient qu’en termes fort généraux des Ecossais, et en 
sorte que l’on pouvait croire que ce qui s’en disait regardait 
seulement l’envoy que leur roi avait fait à leur armée. 

De sorte que je n’ay presque plus sujet de craindre que mes 
lettres aient pu être arrêtées, ou que celles qui ont été vues au 
Parlement puissent faire agir avec plus de retenue les Ecossais 
et les Anglais qui sont de leur parti, qui témoignent demeurer 
dans les mêmes termes où ils étoient quand le Chev. Moray est 
parti, si ce n'est que la confiance qu'ils ont de plus en plus en 
la bonté de V. E. et au soin qu’elle voudra prendre de leurs 
fortunes, et la connaissance plus grande qu'ils ont du danger 
où ils se voient exposés, —et duquel ils ne se peuvent delivrer 
sans son assistance, —leur donne plus d’ardeur qu'ils n’en 
avaient fait paraître auparavant pour l'execution des choses 
qui ont été resolues, ainsi que le Comte de Hollande m'en a 
asseuré au nom de tous ceux de son parti, —à quoy il a encore 
ajouté, qu'il serait apropos qu’un ambassadeur fut prêt pour 
venir ici au même temps que le roy de la G. B. enverait aux 
deux parlements. Je luy dis que je l'avais ainsi éscrit à V. E., 
et les autres choses dont il m'avait averti, et que j’esperais que 
les reponses seraient en chemin présentement, sans lui rien 
decouvrir de ce qui se passait avec les députés d’Ecosse,—car 
ils ont desiré qu'aucun Anglais ne sut le particulier de cette 
affaire, — mais seulement qu'ils agiraient en gens de bien et qui 
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voulaient la paix et la conservation de la monarchie. J’ay 
demandé en suite au dit Comte de Hollande si au cas qu'il n’y 
eut personne pour aller trouver leur roy, ils trouveraient apropos 
que j'y allasse,—ce qu'il m'a témoigné qu'il esperait que je 
voudrais faire, et m'a asseuré que tous les passeports que je 
pourrais désirer pour cela me seraient accordés facilement, et 
qu'ils me rendraient depositaire de tous leurs secrets, qu'ils 
feraient avec peine à un autre, —qu'au reste il ne fallait pas 
perdre de temps, et qu’ils avaient nouvelles que les Indepen- 
dants traitoient puissament avec leur roy et luy promettaient 
toutes les places et toutes les forces qu'ils avaient entre leurs 
mains, pourvu qu'après s'être servi d'eux il leur donnast 
l'Irlande pour retraite et qu’il leur permit d'y vivre sans con- 
trainte, pour ce qui regarde leur religion,—c'est à dire, d'y 
établir l'Indépendancie. 

Au reste, Mg", les Presbyteriens et les Indépendants se 
persuadent de tirer également avantage du retour du roy de 
la G. B. à Oxford puisque ceux-ci croient qu’il est venu pour 
eux, dans un lieu où ils savent que le Prince Rupert leur a 
formé un puissant parti, et que ceux-la s'imaginent qu’il a 
entrepris ce voyage, avec tant de hazard, pour dissiper les 
factions que les Indépendants entretenaient en cette ville, qui 
lui devaient être suspectes, et pour abaisser les amis du Prince 
Rupert, à quoy il y aurait assez d'apparence si ce qui m'a été 
dit de bonne part était veritable, qu'après que le Comte de 
Dorset (qui doit être Indépendant seulement parce qu'ils 
sont plus puissants que les autres) eut témoigné au roi de la 
G. B. la joie qu'ils devaient tous avoir de sa venue, et cela par 
un discours plein de tendresse, ce Prince luy repondit froide- 
ment qu'il avait la voix de Jacob, mais qu’il avait les mains 
d'Esäu. 

Ce qu'on en peut croire de plus assuré est que ce Prince se 
veult accommoder en quelque manière que ce puisse estre, et 
de quoy on ne peut presque plus douter, si M. Cottinton, ainsy 
qu'il se dit, a offert 20" livres Sterling au Parlement pour le 
prix de sa reconciliation, ce qu'il n’auroit jamais fait s'il 
n’avoit esté asseuré que son maistre a dessein de faire le 
mesme. 

Quelque chose qu'on ait peu mander d'icy touchant le 
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passage du Baron Digby en Ecosse et sa junetion avec Mon- 
. trose, on m'a assuré de tant d’endroits que cela n'était point, et 
jay veu tant de lettres qui confirment sa defaite, que je pense 
que l’on n'en doit plus douter. 

M. de Balmerino que je me suis abstenu de voir jusqu’à ce 
que j’eusse des reponses de peur de donner des jalousies par nos 
visites trop frequentes, m'envoya hier un billet par lequel il me 
donne avis qu'ils ont des lettres du Lieut. Gen. David Leslay, 
par lesquelles il leur mande, qu’il a rejoint leur armée d’Angle- 
terre, avec une partie de la cavalerie qu’il avoit menée en 
Ecosse et qu'ils ont commencé à marcher vers Newark, où ils 
vont mettre le siège présentement, —qu'il avait aussi nouvelle 
de l’arrivée en Ecosse de M. Warreston, l’un de leurs députés 
qui partit d'ici, il y a peu de jours, et qu'il croyait qu'ils 
auraient au commencement de la semaine prochaine, un express 
pour leur donner reponse sur le sujet des instructions qu'il 
avait portées, qui étaient principalement touchant la paix et 
pour faire approuver par dela, les choses qui avoient éte 
projettées. 

Pour ce que regarde le Marquis de Montrose, bien qu'il ne 
soit pas en état de faire beaucoup de mal aux Ecossais, il 
pourrait leur faire encore quelque peine, car outre que les 
députés d’Ecosse avouent qu'il a sept à huit cents hommes, et 
que Macdonald est toujours héte du Marquis d’Argyle, et con- 
tinue à ruiner son pays avec deux ou trois mille hommes qu'il 
a; il y a encore sujet de croire que le Lieut.-Gen. David 
Leslay n'aurait pas laissé une partie de sa cavalerie en Ecosse, 
si elle n’y eut été nécessaire, non seulement parce qu’elle pourrait 
servir de deça, mais encore parce qu’il eut été très apropos en 
une conjoncture semblable à celle-ci, qu’il fut revenu avec 
toutes ses forces pour la seule reputation des affaires de son 


pays. 


[Moxrereur, to CarpiNar, Mazarin. London, = November 1645. 


Tue arrival of the last mail from France without my receiving any 
despatch from Court at a time when 1 was very anxiously expecting the 
orders of your Eminence gave me no small anxiety, which was increased 
by the fear lest my parcel might have been stopped by Parliament, and 
that the letters of Lord Digby, which had been read, some days pre- 
viously, relating in some measure to the Scots, might have prompted the 
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curiosity of these gentlemen to read mine; but I have since been 
reassured, that no letter had been stopped, and I have learned that those 
of Digby only mentioned the Scots in very general terms, and in such a 
manner as to make it seem that what was said related merely to the king 
having sent to their army. 

I have thus little further reason to fear that my letters may have been 
stopped, or that those seen in Parliament could cause the Scots, and the 
English of their party, to act with greater reserve, as they appear to 
remain in the same resolutions as they were when Sir Robert Moray left, 
only that the confidence they have more and more in the kindness of your 
Eminence, in the care you wish to have of their fortunes, increases their 
gratitude, as they see more closely the danger to which they are exposed, 
and from which they cannot deliver themselves without your help, and 
this gives them greater zeal than they appeared to have before, in carry- 
ing out what has been decided upon. Of this I have been assured by the 
Earl of Holland, in the name of all those of his party, to which he also 
added that it would be necessary to have an ambassador ready to send 
here, when the King of Great Britain would send to both Parliaments. 
I told him that I had already written to your Eminence on this subject, 
as well as on other matters of which he had informed me, and that my 
reply was probably on the way at present, without disclosing to him 
what was being treated of with the Scottish Commissioners, who wish no 
Englishmen to know anything of the details of this business, further than 
that they would act as honest people, wishing peace and the preservation 
of the monarchy. I next asked the Earl of Holland if, in the event of 
their having no one to send to their king, they would approve of my 
going ; to which he replied that he hoped I would do so and assured me 
that all the passports I required would easily be procured for me, and that 
they would confide all their secrets to me, which they would hesitate 
about doing to any other person ; and that besides, there was no time to 
lose, as they had learned that the Independents were eagerly treating 
with the king and promising him all the places, and all the forces in 
their hands, provided he, after having made use of them, would give 
them Ireland, as a retreat, where they could live in peace, without con- 
straint, and practise their religion, or in other words, that he would 
establish Independency. 

Besides, the Independents and the Presbyterians both persuade them- 
selves that they will derive an equal advantage from the king’s return to 
Oxford, since the former believe it to be for them that he has come to a 
place where they know Prince Rupert has formed a powerful party for 
them ; and the latter imagine that he has undertaken a very hazardous 
journey in order to break up the factions the Independents maintain in 
that town, of which he must be suspivious, and to lower the friends of 
Prince Rupert, which latter intention seems somewhat probable if what 
I am told on very good authority be true, that after Earl Dorset,! who 


1 Edward, 4th Earl of Dorset, always laboured to bring about a peace between 
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must be an Independent just because they are more powerful than the 
others, had expressed in a speech full of affection for the king the joy 
they ought all to feel on his arrival, the king replied to him coldly, that 
he had the voice of Jacob, but that his hands were those of Esau. 

What may be believed with most certitude is that this prince wishes to 
come to terms, in whatever manner it may be effected ; of this one can 
have little doubt, if Mr. Cottingham, as it is said, has offered £20,000 stg. 
to the Parliament for the price of his reconciliation, which he would 
never have done had he not been assured that his master had the inten- 
tion of doing the same. 

Whatever may be sent from here concerning the passage of Lord Digby 
into Scotland and his junction with Montrose, I have been assured from 
so many places that it is not so, and having seen so many letters that 
confirm his defeat, I think one ought no longer to doubt it. Lord 
Balmerino, whom I have ceased to visit, in order not to raise suspicion, 
by our too frequent interviews, while awaiting the replies, sent me a note 
yesterday to inform me that Lieut.-Gen. David Leslie had rejoined their 
army in England, with a part of his cavalry, which he had taken to 
Scotland, and that the army was on its march to lay siege to Newark. 
He had also had news of the arrival in Scotland of Lord Warriston, one 
of their Commission, who left here a few days ago, and he thought the 
Commission would have, in the beginning of next week by special 
messenger, a reply on the subject of matters with which he was in- 
trusted, and which refer principally to the treaty of peace, and the 
ratification in Scotland of what had been proposed here. 

As regards the Marquis of Montrose, although he is not in a position 
to do much harm to the Scots, he may still cause them trouble, as the 
Commissioners admit he has seven or eight hundred men; and Macdonald, 
who has two or three thousand, is still the guest of the Marquis of Argyle, 
and continues to ravish his lands ; yet one may suppose that Lieut.-Gen. 
David Leslie would not have left a portion of his cavalry in Scotland, had 
it not been necessary, not only because the force was required here, but 
also because, at a juncture like the present, it would have been very 
expedient for him to have returned with all his forces, if only to sustain 
the credit of his country’s concerns. | 
the king and the Parliament, and after the death of the former never stirred 
abroad from his house in Salisbury Court, London, where he died in 1652. The 
following extract from his speech at Oxford above referred to, has been pre- 
served : ‘ Whoever shall for any cause prefer his private good before the private 
utility, is but an ill subject of the Commonwealth. If doubts and jealousies 
were taken away by a fair treaty between the king and the Parliament, no doubt 
means might be devised, without the king’s stooping to his subjects, or the 
subjects being deprived of their liberty by the king. It is not safe for our 
king to strive to introduce an arbitrary government upon this free-born nation, 
nor just for the people to suffer it to be introduced, which I am certain his 
Majesty’s goodness never intended.’ 
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XIV 
MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN. 


Londres, “ Nov. 1645. 


JE me suis trouvé un peu mal en commençant à chiffrer la 
dépêche que je me suis donné l'honneur d'écrire aujourd’hui à 
V. E., de sorte qu’elle me pardonnera, s’il lui plait, si je remets 
à la lui faire tenir par le prochain ordinaire. Je suis obligé 
toutefois de lui dire que les députés d’Ecosse, après avoir vu 
les lettres que le Chev. Moray leur a écrites, ne sont pas moins 
satisfaits des sinceres intentions de la reine, pour le bien de ce 
pays, et des bontés que V. E. a pour eux, qu'ils sont affligés du 
peu d'inclination qu’ils croient que leur reine a pour la paix. 

Ceux qui ont eu plus de part en cette affaire ne doutent 
point que le roi de la Gr. Br. ne remette celles de la religion 
avant deux années en la manière qu'elle desirera. Les Ecossais 
croient que la reine de la G. B. a refusé de s’accommoder 
principalment pour ne pas donner la gloire de cette paix à la 
reine et à V. E.,—ce que M. de Balmerino m'a fait voir dans 
la premiere lettre de M. Moray, où il y a que M. Jermyn eut 
desiré que cette affaire se fut passée, sans en faire de part à la 
France, —ce que j'avais traduit presque dans un sens contraire 
à celui-ci. Les Ecossais m'ont dit qu'ils étaient après à faire 
sonder les intentions de leur roy. Je mende à M. le Comte de 
Brienne, comme les Independants ont aussi quelque traité avec 
ce Prince, comme il y a beaucoup d'apparence que la restitution 
des places que les Ecossais tiennent en Angleterre apportera 
quelque brouillerie entre les deux nations; les Anglais les 
voulant avoir au premier de Mars, et les Ecossais m’ayant 
asseuré qu'ils ne les rendraient point avant la paix, et qu ils 
n’oublieraient rien de ce qui serait nécessaire pour se les 
conserver. 


[Monrereur, to CARDINAL Mazarin. London, = Nov. 1645 


Waite beginning to put into cipher the despatch 1 have written to 
your Eminence to-day, I felt somewhat indisposed, so that you will please 
excuse me if I discontinue doing it until next mail. I am, however, 
obliged to say that the Scottish Commissioners, after having perused the 
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letters sent to them by Sir Robert Moray, are not less satisfied with the 
sincere intentions of the queen to promote the welfare of this country 
‘and for the kindness your Eminence has for them, than they are grieved 
to see the little inclination their queen has for peace. 

Those who take the leading part in the present negotiation do not 
doubt but that the King of Great Britain could restore the form of 
religion before the expiry of two years, in the manner he might wish. 
The Scots believe that the Queen of Great Britain has refused to come to 
terms with them, principally because she did not wish to give the honour 
of this peace making to the queen and to your Eminence, which Lord 
Balmerino showed me in the first letter from Sir Robert Moray, wherein 
it is stated that Lord Jermyn would have liked this matter to have been 
conducted without France having any share in it, and which I find I had 
mistranslated in a sense almost contrary to this. The Scots have in- 
formed me they are about to put the intentions of their king to the test. 
I mention to M. de Brienne that as the Independents have also some sort 
of treaty with this prince, it is very probable that the delivering up of 
the garrison towns the Scots hold in England will cause some dispute 
between the two nations ; the English wish to have them on the first of 
March, and the Scots have assured me they would not deliver them up 
before peace was concluded, and that they would neglect nothing in 
order to retain them. ] 


XV 
MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN. 


29 Nor. 
Londres, oe 1045. 


J’A1 reçu celle que V. E. m'a fait honneur de m'écrire du 
premier Decembre, et je me serais déjà mis en chemin pour 
executer ses commandements si je n’avais reçu ordre de sa part 
d'attendre a Londres la venue du Chev. Moray. Cependant les 
lettres que le dit Chev. écrivit, 1l y a quinze jours, aux députés 
d’Ecosse, dont j’envoie une version bien fidèle a V. E., et celles 
que je recus de lui au méme temps, par lesquelles il me mandent 
que le point du gouvernement ecclésiastique avait arréte toute 
son affaire, me donnerent sujet de prevenir les ordres de V. E., 
et de voir dès lors ce qu'on pourrait faire rabattre sur ce 
point. 

Le Chancelier d’Ecosse m’étant donc venu voir pour me 
témoigner le deplaisir qu'il avoit du peu inclination que la 
reine de la G. B. montrait pour la paix, puisqu'elle s’arretait 
sur une chose de peu d'importance pour elle, et qui ruinait 
entiérement une si bonne affaire. Je luy fis réponse que je 
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luy pouvais presque dire la même chose, et qu’il me semblait 
qu'il vallait bien mieux pour eux y établir le gouvernement de 
leur église avec quelque moderation, et se conservir, que de ne 
l'établir point du tout et se perdre; —que le premier arriverait 
s'ils s’'accommodaient avec leur roy, et le second s'ils ne 
s’accommodaient point du tout, ou s'ils s’accommodaient par 
le moyen des Indépendants. 

Que comme le roi de la G. B. et eux avaient même intérêt 
de faire la paix, il fallait qu'ils se relaschassent aussi en même 
temps de quelque chose, qu’ils fissent quelques pas les uns et 
les autres pour s’appprocher, et je luy proposay, comme de 
moi-même, que le roy de la G. B. accordast l'établissement du 
Presbyteriat avec les moderations qui y seraient apportées par 
une assemblée de ministres, qui se tiendrait après son retour 
pour cet effet, ce qui était quelquechose de plus avantageux pour 
eux que ce que le Chev. Moray avait mandé que la reine de la 
G. B. desirait. 

Je le priai en suite de penser a quelqu’autre meilleur 
expedient que satisfit en quelque sorte au désir de la reine de 
la G. B., et qui prejudiciast moins à leurs intérêts que celuy-ci, 
mais il me dit qu'ils ne pouvaient rien faire davantage que ce 
qu'ils avaient declaré sur ce point, et qu’il savait que les 
Ecossais ne tiendraient jamais ce qu’il aurait promis de plus 
sur ce sujet; mais que si le roy de la G. B. savait profiter du 
temps, il remettrait une Episcopacie moderée en Angleterre, 
sans peine, et avant qu'il fut peu. 

Le Comte de Hollande m’a dit le même encore plus asseure- 
ment, m'ayant fait voir que les choses y étaient toutes disposées, 
puisqu'ils n'avaient établé le gouvernement presbyterial que 
pour un temps, et qu'ils ne l’avaient pas voulu declarer de droit 
divin, qui était ce que le roy de la G. B. pouvait désirer de 
plus avantageux pour lui, et ce qui lui donnait toute sorte de 
sujet de croire qu’il remettrait un jour les évêques. 

Cependant que c'était une chose de laquelle le roi et la reine 
de la G. B. ne devoient pas parler maintenant, puisque cela 
donnerait lieu à ceux qui leur sont peu affectionés de croire, 
qu'ils veulent remettre les choses en leur premier état et 
reduire les Anglais aux termes où ils étaient avant le com- 
mencement de la guerre ; et, en effet, Mg", cette petite difficulté 
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qu’a fait la reine de la G. B., non seulement a oté a ces gens 
une partie de l'espérance qu'ils conservaient que la paix se 
ferait par cette Princesse, mais encore beaucoup de la passion 
qu’ils témoignaient avoir qu'elle fut mediatrice de leur accom- 
modement. 

Jusques là que le Comte de Hollande m’avoua, il y a huit 
jours, qu’il y avait quelque traité avec le roy de la G. B., et 
que ses amis pretaient l'oreille à quelques propositions qui se 
faisaient de la part du dit roy par un autre conduit, et qu'ils 
en étaient venus si avant qu'ils étaient presque demeurés 
d'accord de toutes choses, si ce n’est que le roy de la G. B. 
voulait au moins conserver le nom des évêques, s’il consentait 
qu'on leur otat leurs revenus et leurs fonctions. 

J'ay donc jugé apropos de ne plus presser sur une chose qui 
était inutile, et qui ne pouvait servir qu’à leur faire croire que 
la reine de la G. B. ne desirait point la paix ; et il m'a semblé 
qu'en attendant la venue du Chev. Moray, je leur devais 
témoigner que V. E. avait porté la reine de la G. B. à desirer 
veritablement la paix, et qu’elle ferait tout ce qui serait en elle, 
pour presser le roy son mari, de la faire; à quoy je me suis 
porté d'autant plus volontiers, que je donnais par ce moyen un 
peu de courage à ceux qui se croyaient abandonés de nous, et 
les portais à mieux penser de l'inclination de leur reine à la 
paix, sans que cela peut empêcher le Chev. Moray de travailler 
à faire, s’il est possible, les conditions du roi de la G. B. 
meilleures. 

Cependant, il serait à désirer que la paix peut être déjà conclue 
en cette manière avec les Ecossais, tant il y a sujet de craindre 
que les Indépendants les previennent ; car d’une part, il se dit 
que Goring traite avec les chefs de l’armée Anglaise et pense à 
remettre le Prince entre leurs mains ; et de l’autre on tient que 
les seigneurs Anglais qui sont à Oxford pressent fort le roy de 
la G. B. de venir en son Parlement, et on m’ averti qu'il y a ici 
une personne de condition qui vient d'Oxford et qui asseure 
que le dit roy est prêt de la faire. 

Voila, Mg", où les affaires en sont maintenant reduites, et 
il se peut faire que le retardement que la reine de la G. B. a 
apporté à se resoudre, sur les choses qui luy étaient proposées, 
luy sera d’un grand prejudice. Je ne crois pas toutefois que ce 
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soit une chose sur laquelle le roy de la G. B. se resoude bien 
promptement que celle de son retour à Londres, et je pense 
qu'il donnera loiser au Chev. Moray d'arriver ici, et à moy 
d'aller le trouver à Oxford ; et pour ce qui est de l’accommode- 
ment du prince, encore que la probité de Goring, éprouvée en 
tant de rencontres, n’ote pas tout sujet de croire qu'il ne puisse 
le livrer, comme il a fait autrefois la reine sa mere, durant 
qu’il etait dans Portsmouth ; il y a pourtant assez d'apparence 
que ce bruit a couru sur le sujet des deux officiers que Goring 
envoya à Fairfax, que ce général entendit, et qu’il renvoya en 
suite, sans passer plus avant, et que les Indépendants et leurs 
amis, qui sont proche du roy de la G. B. s’en veulent servir 
pour presser ce Prince de venir à son Parlement,—n’ayant 
rien que puisse le porter plustôt à courir un si grand hazard 
que la crainte qu’il peut avoir d’être prevenu par son fils. 

J'essaye cependant de faire bien comprendre aux députés 
d’Ecosse que le retour du roy de la G. B. en son Parlement, 
par le moyen des Indépendants, est le coup de leur ruine, —ce 
que j'ai peu de peine à leur persuader. 

M. le Chancelier d’Ecosse partit d'ici Mardi dernier pour 
assister au Parlement qui devait commencer hier à St. Andrews. 
I] me témoigna que leur principale confiance était en la France, 
et voulut m’engager à leur dire ce qu'ils en pouvaient espérer 
au cas qu'ils vinssent à rompre avec les Anglais. 

J'avoueray ingénuement à V. E. que j'ai été un peu plus 
avant que je n'avais fait jusques ici, luy ayant dit, en termes 
généraux, qu'ils pouvaient espérer de la France, ce qu’on se 
pouvait promettre de généreux et de veritables amis, —ce que 
j'ai fait sur la créance que j’ai eue, que la crainte de se voir 
abandonner de la France les porteraient plustôt à s'accommoder 
avec les Independants, que l’asseurance de la protection de sa 
Majesté ne les éloignerait du dessein de s’accommoder avec 
leur roy. 

J'ai fait connaître aussi au dit S' Chancelier d’Ecosse que 
quand ils auront reçu les propositions de paix que les Parlement 
d'Angleterre doit envoyer bientôt au leur, et qu'ils reverront 
ici, ils pourraient y couler doucement, que les instances que Sa 
Majesté leur a faites pour les porter à entendre à une bonne 
paix les y fait encore concourir plus volontiers, ou quelque 
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chose de semblable ; leur remontrant que cette petite demon- 
stration qu'ils feront de vouloir satisfaire aux désirs du roy, sera 
fort agréable 4 la Court, et leur servira pour faire que les 
Anglais les considerent davantage. 

Le Comte de Hollande m’a dit ce matin que M. de Sabran 
proposa hier au soir chez Madame de Carlisle 4 deux ou trois 
seigneurs qu'ils étaient, qu'il sobligeroit au nom de leurs 
- Majestés, de faire revenir le Roy de la Gr. Br. en son Parle- 
ment, pour voir s'il se pourroit accommoder avec ses peuples, 
pourvu qu'il eut auparavant asseurance qu'il seroit libre à ce 
Prince de se retirer, au cas qu'ils ne peüût recevoir d'eux des 
conditions raisonnables ; dont il les pressa fort et comme s’il eût 
eu ordre de la Cour de leur faire cette proposition, et qu'il 
sceût les intentions du Roy de la Gr. Br. sur ce sujet. Il est 
en cela plus hardi que les Hollandois qui avaient donné ordre 
à leurs ambassadeurs de ne pas detourner le dit Roy de cette 
resolution, s'il l'avait prise, mais de ne lui pas conseiller aussi 
de la prendre. 

Je ne manquerai pas d'entretenir toujours une bonne et 
étroite correspondance avec M. de Sabran, mais je n'ai peu luy 
rien communiquer de cette affaire, parceque ni les Anglais ni 
les Ecossais ne l'ont desiré. Je pourrais ajouter à V. Em® 
d’autres raisons qui lui feroient voir comme j'ai été obligé d’en 
user ainsi; je ferai toutefois tout ce qu’elle aura agréable de 
me commander. Je travaillerai aussi autant qu'il me sera 
possible pour avancer les levées. 


[Monrerevt to CarpinaL Mazarin. London, ” 5°" 1645. 


I REOEIVED your letter of the 1st December, and I would have gone to 
execute your orders therein contained had I not received your counter- 
order to await in London the return of Sir Robert Moray. However, 
the letters Sir Robert wrote to the Scottish Commissioners a fortnight 
ago, of which I send to you a very correct version, and those which I 
received from him, at the same time, in which he informed me that, that 
the point of church government had brought his negotiation to a dead 
lock, led me to anticipate your orders, and to see then what abatement 
it might be possible to obtain on that point. 

The Chancellor of Scotland having therefore come to express to me 
his dissatisfaction at the little inclination the Queen of Great Britain had 
shown towards peace, seeing her hesitation about a matter of little 
importance to her, would entirely ruin a very beneficial transaction, I 
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told him I could almost agree with him, while at the same time it 
appeared to me that it would be better for them to settle the question of 
their church government with some moderation, and assure their own 
safety, than not to establish it at all and be ruined; that the first of 
these alternatives would happen if they came to terms with their king, 
and the latter if they did not come to terms at all, or did so by means of 
the Independents. 

That as the king and they had the same interest in making peace, it 
was necessary for them also at the same time to make some concessions, 
and to take mutually a few steps towards each other ; and 1 proposed to 
him, as a suggestion of my own, that their king should grant the esta- 
blishment of Presbyterianism, with the restrictions that might be intro- 
duced into it by an assembly of the clergy to be held for that purpose 
after his return, which would be more advantageous to them than what 
their queen wished of them, as represented by Sir Robert Moray. 

I begged him afterwards to try and think of some other and better 
expedient that might, in some measure, satisfy the wish of their queen, 
and cause less harm to their concerns than what 1 had suggested, but he 
told me they could do nothing more than what they had declared on this 
point, and he knew that the Scots would never ratify anything additional 
that he might promise concerning it; but that if the king knew how to 
take advantage of the times he would restore a moderate Episcopacy in 
England, without trouble, and before long. 

The Earl of Holland told me the same, with even greater assurance, 
and led me to see that things were quite disposed for it, since they had 
only established Presbyterian church government for a time, and they 
had not wished to declare it to be of divine authority, which was all that 
the king could most advantageously expect, and which gave him, the 
earl, every reason to believe that he would restore the bishops. 

This was, however, he said, a matter on which the king and queen of 
Great Britain ought not now to speak, seeing it led persons not well 
disposed towards them to believe that they wished to return to the 
previous state of things, and reduce the English to the condition in 
which they were previous to the beginning of the war; so that this 
small objection that the Queen of Great Britain has raised has, in fact, 
not only deprived these people of a part of the hope they had that peace 
would be secured by her help, but has much cooled their ardour as to 
her acting as mediatrix in their agreement. 

This is so much so that the Earl of Holland confessed to me, eight 
days ago, that there was some negotiation going on with the king 
through another channel, and that his friends, having been communicated 
with confidentially, on the part of the king, matters had gone so far 
that they had almost come to an agreement on everything; but the 
latter, while consenting to deprive the bishops of their revenues and 
their functions, wished at least to retain the name. 

I considered it useless, therefore, to insist any further, as it would but 
tend to convince them that the queen did not wish for peace, whereas it 
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appears to me that, while awaiting the return of Sir Robert Moray, I 
ought still to assure them that your Eminence has led the Queen of 
Great Britain to wish sincerely for peace, and that she would do all in 
her power to press the king, her husband, to grant it. I stated this all 
the more willingly as it encouraged those who thought we had deserted 
them to think better of their queen’s inclination for peace, and does not 
prevent Sir Robert Moray from trying to obtain if possible better condi- 
tions for the King of Great Britain. 

It is, nevertheless, to be wished that peace were already secured in this 
manner with the Scots ; there is so much reason to fear they may be fore- 
stalled by the Independents ; for, on the one hand, it is said that Goring is 
treating with the heads of the English army, to whom he thinks of 
delivering the prince, and, on the other hand, the English lords, who 
are at Oxford, urge their king strongly to come to his Parliament ; and 
I have been assured that an important personage, who has just arrived 
here from Oxford, asserts that the king is ready to do so. 

Matters have now been reduced to this point, and it may be that the 
delay which the Queen of Great Britain has caused, in deciding on what 
was proposed to her, will result in a great loss for her. I do not think, 
however, that the king will decide so very promptly on coming to 
London, but that there will be time before that for Sir Robert Moray to 
reach here, and for me to go to see the king at Oxford; and as regards 
the agreement of the prince, although the probity of Goring, tried in so 
many circumstances, does not remove every ground for thinking that he 
may not deliver him up, as he did formerly the queen, his mother, while 
he was at Portsmouth, it is, however, pretty evident that this rumour 
has originated on account of two officers whom Goring sent to Fairfax, 
who heard them and dismissed them without going further into their 
business, and which the Independents and their friends, who are with 
the King of Great Britain, wish to avail themselves of in urging him to 
come to his Parliament, having nothing else more likely to bring forward 
to induce him to run such a risk than the fear of his being forestalled 
by his son. 

I try besides to make the Scottish Commissioners understand that the 
return of their king, by means of the Independents, would be the signal 
of their ruin; nor does it require much effort on my part to persuade 
them to this. 

The Scottish Chancellor left here on Tuesday last, to attend the meet- 
ing of Parliament, which began yesterday at St. Andrews. He intimated 
to me before leaving that their principal reliance was on France, and 
wished to induce me to say what assistance they might hope to receive in 
the event of their coming to a rupture with the English. 

I must confess candidly to your Eminence, I was led in my reply to 
advance a little further than I have hitherto done ; I told him in general 
terms that they might trust in France, and that all would be done for 
them that could be expected from true and generous friends ; this I was 
induced to say, believing that the fear of seeing themselves abandoned 
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by France would lead them to make terms with the Independents, and 
that the assurance of his Majesty’s protection would keep them to their 
intention of coming to terms with their king. 

I also informed the Scottish Chancellor that when they received the 
peace proposals, which the English Parliament propose shortly to send 
to their Parliament, and which they are to send back here, they might 
insinuate in their reply that the demands of his Majesty had induced 
them to co-operate willingly in obtaining a desirable peace, or something 
to that effect ; pointing out to them that this small demonstration of 
wishing to satisfy the wishes of the king would be very agreeable to the 
Court, and would cause them to be more appreciated by the English. 

The Earl of Holland told me this morning that M. de Sabran proposed 
last evening at Lady Carlisle’s' to two or three lords who were present, 
that he would induce the King of Great Britain, in the name of their 
Majesties, to return to his Parliament, in order to see if he could come 
to an agreement with his people, provided he had a previous assurance 
that this prince would be at liberty to withdraw in the event of his being 
unable to receive reasonable conditions from them; and on this he pressed 
them strongly as if he had an order from Court to make the proposal to them. 
In this he is bolder than the Dutch, who had given orders to their ambas- 
sador not to dissuade the king from this resolution, if he had decided 
upon it, but not to advise him to adopt it. 

I shall not fail to continue always on good terms with M. de Sabran, 
but I cannot tell him anything of this negotiation, for neither the 
English nor the Scots wish it. I might add other reasons that would 
show to your Eminence how I have been obliged to act thus. I shall, 
however, do all you see fit to order. I shall also do all I possibly can to 
advance the levies. | 


XVI 
MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN 
Londres, “ Dec. 1645. 


Bien que j'eusse resolu de ne me decouvrir d’aucune chose 
avant la venue du Chev. Moray, qui tarde beaucoup, j'ai cru 
toutefois, que je devais voir M. le Comte de Hollande, et lui 
dire, pour l’entretenir dans les resolutions où il était, et pour 
avancer toujours les affaires qu’il regardast, avec ses amis, 
quelles étaient les conditions qu'ils pouvaient faire plus avan- 
tageuses au roy de la G. B., et qu'il les disposast en telle 
sorte que les Ecossais en peussent demeurer d'accord ; M. de 
Balmerino, qui a suivi en cela les sentiments de M. le Chan- 
celier d'Ecosse, n'ayant pas jugé apropos que je m’avancasse 


1 Members of Parliament and politicians at this period often met at the house 
of Lady Carlisle, who is best remembered as the friend of John Pym, the Puritan. 
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davantage avec les amis du dit Comte, ni que je leur decouvrise 
aucune chose de ce que s'était passé en France avec le Chev. 
Moray, mais que je leur fisse savoir seulement par lui, que la 
reine de la G. B. avait de très bonnes intentions pour la paix, 
et que j'avais sujet de croire qu'elle ferait ce que le Comte de 
Hollande avait trouvé bon, qu'il est, qu’elle écrivit pour cela 
au roy son mari. 

Après que j'eus parlé en ces termes au dit Comte de 
Hollande, il me dit qu’il en fallait demeurer à ce qui avait 
été proposé a Uxbridge pour le fait de la religion, et qu'il 
verrait avec ses amis, quelles moderations se pourraient ap- 
porter au reste, et qu'il m'asseurait encore, que le temps 
remettrait toutes choses en l’état que le roy de la G. B. 
pouvait désirer, mais qu'il ne fallait point perdre de temps 
parce qu'en effet le dit roy s’accommoderait encore à pires 
conditions que celles-là, s’il ne se hâtait de les accepter, et que 
les seigneurs qui sont près de lui l’obligeraient à faire la paix 
en quelque manière que ce peut être. 

Et en effet, Mg", j'avais appris déjà de M™ la Comtesse de 
Devonshire qu'après que les comtes Dorset, Southampton, 
Hereford, et Lindsay éurent representé premièrement en par- 
ticulier au roi de la G' B", et en suite dans son conseil, le 
miserable état où ils se voyaient reduits par la continuation 
de la guerre, et le peu d'apparence qu'il y avait qu’ils en 
puissent sortir que par un accommodement, et qu'ils eurent 
essayé de porter le roy à le vouloir faire, comme ils avaient vu 
qu’il en était fort éloigné, —jusques à leur dire qu’il prendrait 
sa couronne sur sa tête, et qu'il se la conserverait avec son épée, 
si celles de ses amis lui manquaient,—ils avaient envoyé ici, sans 
la participation de ce prince, à ce qu’on prétend, pour offrir au 
Parlement de le lui livrer, pourvu qu'ils puissent par cette 
action obtenir une absolution générale, et rentrer dans leurs 
biens, ce qu’on m'a asseuré que le Parlement, c’est à dire les 
plus puissants, à qui ils se sont adressés, leur ont accordé 
depuis cinq ou six jours. Ils couvrent même, à ce qu’on me 
dit, cette action d’une voile honnête, et disent qu'ils prennent 
soin de la conservation de la personne et de l’honneur de leur 
roy, quand ils le trahissent, parce qu’ils prétendent qu'il lui est 
plus avantageux d’avoir été forcé par les siens à se soumettre à 
ses ennemis, que de l'avoir fait volontairement,—ce qui me 
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ferait apprehender qu’ils eussent peu persuader le roi de la 
G. B. de donner les mains à ce dessein, n’était qu’outre qu'il 
me semble que ce Prince aurait tort de perdre courage avant 
que se voir reduit aux dernières extremities et de se rendre à 
discretion quand il peut encore capituler. 

Mais, pour reprendre le discours que j'avais commencé et 
rendre compte à V. E. de ce que j’ay fait avec le Comte de 
Hollande, je lui dirai qu’ayant reconu par ses paroles encore 
plus clairement que je n’avais fait il y a huit jours, que ses 
amis entendaient assez 4 la proposition que faisaient les 
seigneurs qui sont proche du roy de la G' B', et que desirant 
avec passion l’accommodement des affaires, ils ne feraient pas 
même qu'il se fit par Cromwell et les Independants, s’il ne 
se pouvait faire par une autre voie. J'ai essayé de faire bien 
comprendre au dit Comte, comme ses amis et lui avaient grand 
intérêt que le roy de la G" BF ne s’accommodast par le moyen 
de Cromwell, ni par celui des seigneurs qui ont envoyé ici 
pour cela, sans la participation du dit roy, puisque si la paix 
se fait par Cromwell, comme les Indépendants en auront été les 
auteurs, ils en auront tout l'avantage, et les bons Anglais se 
verront à la discretion de ceux qui professent d'être leurs 
ennemis ; et si l'accommodement se fait par les seigneurs qui 
sont à Oxford, quoique lui, le Comte de Hollande, et ses bons 
amis en aient eu quelque part, toutefois, comme ils n’ont point 
de pouvoir aujourd'hui, on ne prétendra pas qu’ils aient pi 
contribuer quoi que ce soit à cette affaire, en sorte qu'ils ne 
seront considerés ni par le roy de la G' B', ni par ses peuples ; 
à quoy j’ay ajouté, qu'il y avait une consideration encore plus 
forte que celles-ci, qui le devait porter à s'éloigner et à 
éloigner ses amis de la pensée de contribuer au retour du 
roy de la G. B. en cette dernière façon, —le propre intérêt 
de ce prince, qu'ils m’avaient toujours témoigné qu'ils con- 
sideraient plus que le leur,—puisque si ceux qui sont près 
de lui le livraient au Parlement, il serait au pouvoir de 
personnes qui font profession de hair la monarchie, et il 
dépenderait d'eux de la ruiner en Angleterre, qui est ce que 
lui et ses amis ont principalement apprehendé ; au lieu que si 
la negotiation que nous avions commencée avait une heureuse 
fin, sa dite Majesté reviendrait ici avec beaucoup d'honneur 
pour sa personne, avec grande satisfaction pour ses sujets, et 
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avec toute sorte de gloire et d'avantage pour lui, puis qu'il 
avait été l’auteur de cette affaire, et que la France avait agi 
selon les adresses qu'il avait données. Ce qu'il a fort bien pris, 
et ce que j’ay jugé apropos de lui dire, non seulement pour 
l'intérêt de la France à qui il serait disavantageux de n'avoir 
aucune part en cet accommodement,—de voir ceux qui lui 
sont ici amis, abbatus, et les Ecossais hors d'état de pouvoir 
resister à l'Angleterre, —mais principalement pour la con- 
sideration de la reine de la G* B', qui apparemment ne peut 
revenir en ce royaume si l’accommodement se fait par autre 
entremise que par celle des Ecossais, —ce que à la verité 
je ne puis pas prouver par raison, mais ce que je apprehende 
bien que l'effet ne fasse connaître trop veritable. 

Toutes ces choses nous font attendre le Chev. Moray avec 
beaucoup d’impatience, et sans le commandement que j’ay reçu 
de V. E. de ne point partir d'ici avant qu’il y fût arrivé et la 
prière que m’en a fait le dit chev. je serais déjà à Oxford. Je 
n'ai pas voulu toutefois faire seulement connaître aux Ecossais, 
ni au Comte de Hollande que j'y allais quoique le dit Comte 
m'ait dit qu’il le fallait absolument, ni témoigné que j’eusse 
lettres de la reine de la Gr. Br., bien qu'il m’ait asseuré, qu'il 
ne se ferait rien sans cela; mais je me suis contenté de lui 
faire entendre que j'espérais que l’un et l’autre se ferait, s’il 
jugeait qu'il le fallut faire, et je me suis retenu de cette sorte, 
afin de ne rien avance avant l’arrivée du Chev. Moray, et de ne 
rien avancé avant l’arrivée du Chev. Moray, et de ne point 
donner temps au Parlement de se préparer à me refuser mon 
passeport avant même que de l'avoir demandé, ce que je ne 
crois pas toutefois qui puisse arriver, puis qu’ils ont encore, 
depuis six jours, accordé un au Secretaire de Ambassadeur de 
Hollande pour aller porter la nouvelle de la prise de Hulst au 
roy de la Gr. Br. 

Ou m'a pourtant asseuré que M. Percy avait écrit à la 
Comtesse de Carlisle que les Ecossais pressaient fort la reine 
de la Gr. Br. de traiter avec eux, mais que cette princesse ne 
jugeait pas que les affaires du roy de la Gr. Br. se peuissent 
accommoder par le moyen ni des Ecossais, ni des Anglais de 
leur parti, qui n'auraient qu'une puissance peu considerable 
quand ils seraient unis ensemble, à l'égal de celle des Inde- 
pendants. On m'a encore dit qu'il y avait eu des lettres 
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interceptées depuis trois semaines, par lesquelles une personne 
de la Cour asseurait que la reine de la Gr. Br. ne voulait point 
entendre à une paix générale, mais seulement à un accommode- 
ment particulier, afin de pouvoir se servir des uns, pour se 
venger des autres, mais tous ces bruits n’empécheront pas, 
comme j'espére, que je ne puisse aller trouver sans soupçon le 
roy son mari. Ce qui me pourrait faire plus de préjudice et 
les porter à m’ accorder plus difficilement mes passeports, c’est 
une lettre que M. de Sabran a reçue d'Oxford, et qu’il montre, 
en grand secret, à tout le monde, par laquelle le Secretaire 
Nicholas lui mande que le roy de la Gr. Br. a appris que les 
Ecossais voudraient faire leur accommodement par le moyen 
de la France, et le prie d’ y contribuer. 

Je dirai seulement à V. E. que je viens d'apprendre que le 
roy de la Gr. Br. a obligé les seigneurs qui sont près de lui à 
courir sa même fortune après leur avoir promis de ne les point 
abandonner, de sorte que le traité qui se commençait ici, n'aura 
point d'effet. 


[Moxrereuz to CARDINAL Mazarin. London, * Dec. 1645. 

Azraouox I had resolved not to disclose anything, previous to the 
return of Sir Robert Moray, which has been long delayed, I thought it, 
however, necessary for me to see the Earl of Holland, in order to 
encourage him in the resolutions he had taken, and to advance stil] 
farther what he and his friends contemplate, by telling him the most 
advantageous conditions they could offer to the King of Great Britain, 
and how they could best adapt their plans, so that the Scots might be 
able to agree with them ; as Lord Balmerino, following the opinion of the 
Scottish Chancellor, did not judge it expedient for me to communicate 
more fully with the friends of the earl, or to disclose to them what was 
being transacted in France, through the agency of Sir Robert Moray, 
further than that I might let them know by Sir Robert that the Queen of 
Great Britain was very well disposed for peace, and that I had reason to 
believe she would do what the Earl of Holland had judged to be useful, 
viz., write for that purpose to the king, her husband. 

After having spoken to the earl in these terms, he told me in reply 
that in the matter of religion it would be necessary to adhere to what 
was proposed at Uxbridge; and he would see with his friends what modi- 
fications could be introduced into the rest ; and he assured me further 
that in time everything would be brought into the state the king wished, 
but that there was no time to lose, seeing the king would have to treat 
on even more unfavourable terms than these, if he did not hasten to 
accept them ; and that the lords who are with him would oblige him to 
make peace in one way or another. 

I had in fact learned from the Countess of Devonshire that after Lords 
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Dorset,! Southampton, Hertford, and Lindsay had pointed out to the 
king, in the first instance individually, and afterwards in council, the 
miserable state to which they were reduced by the continuance of the 
war, and the small prospect there was that they would be able to get out 
of it otherwise than by treating, to which they had tried to bring the 
king, but finding he was so strongly opposed to it as to tell them he 
would place his crown on his head, and preserve it with his sword, if the 
swords of his friends failed him, they have sent here, without the king’s 
consent, as it is pretended, to offer to give him up to the Parliament, pro- 
vided they may in so doing receive a general pardon, and be allowed to 
retain their possessions, which I am assured Parliament, or the most 
powerful of its members, to whom they have applied, granted to them 
five or six days ago. They conceal this action, I am told, under a pretext 
of honesty, by saying they are taking care of the king’s personal safety, 
and of his honour, while they are betraying him; because they pretend 
it is preferable for him to have been obliged by his friends to surrender 
to his enemies, than to have done so voluntarily, which would lead me to 
fear that they may have been able to induce the king to join in their 
design, if it did not seem to me, on the contrary, that he would be wrong 
to lose courage, before being reduced to the last extremity, and to sur- 
render at discretion, when he can still capitulate. 

But to resume the conversation I had begun to relate to your Eminence 
of what I did with the Earl of Holland. Having discovered from the 
earl’s talk, more clearly even than I did eight days ago, that his friends 
in some measure approved of the proposals made by the lords, who are 
with the king, and who desire so ardently a settlement of affairs, as to 
prefer its being accomplished by Cromwell and the Independents, if it 
cannot be done in any other way, I tried to make the earl and his 
friends clearly understand the great interest they had, that their king 
did not come to terms by means of Cromwell, nor by the lords, who 
have sent here, without the king’s consent; since in peace made by Crome 
well, the Independents being its authors, they alone will derive all the 
advantages of it, and the deserving English will find themselves at the 
mercy of their declared enemies; and if the agreement be made by the 
lords who are at Oxford, although he, the earl, and his friends, may 
have some share in it, yet, as they possess no power at present, they 
will get no credit for having in any way contributed to it, nor be, on 
that account, more respected either by the king or by his people. 
There was, I added, another, and a more powerful consideration, which 
ought to deter him and his friends from the thought of contribut- 
ing to their king’s return, in this last-mentioned manner, viz., their 
king’s own interest, which they had always professed to consider as of 
more importance than their own, since if those who are with the king 
deliver him up to Parliament, he would be in the power of persons who 
hate the monarchy, and on whom it would devolve to destroy it in Eng- 
land, which is what he and his friends principally fear ; instead of which, 


1 Hume in his History has given the name of Lord Richmond, and not Lord 
Dorset. 
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if the negotiation we had begun succeeded, his Majesty would return 
here, with much personal honour, to the great satisfaction of his subjects, 
and with every advantage and renown for himself, he having devised this 
plan in which France had acted according to the instructions he had 
given. This he took in very good part, and I considered it necessary so 
to speak to him, not only in the interest of France, that would be under 
a disadvantage in having no part in this agreement, and in seeing those 
of her friends who are here cast down, and the Scots incapable of re- 
sisting the English, but principally on account of the Queen of Great 
Britain, who apparently cannot return to this kingdom if the general 
agreement be come to by any other agency but the Scots, which indeed I 
cannot very well, on reasonable grounds, explain. I only fear the result 
will prove it to be but too true. 

All these matters lead us to wish, with much impatience, the return 
of Sir Robert Moray, and but for your instructions not to leave here 
before his arrival, and a request to the same effect that I have received 
from himself, I would have already been at Oxford. I did not, however, 
wish either the Scots or the Earl of Holland to know that I was going 
there, although the Earl had told me it was absolutely necessary, nor 
did I disclose that I had letters from the Queen of Great Britain, although 
he had assured me nothing could be done without them. I merely told 
him I hoped both matters might be arranged, if he judged it necessary. 
I was thus guarded, in order not to disclose anything before the arrival 
of Sir Robert Moray, and not to allow Parliament too long time to con- 
sult about my passport, and decide on refusing it to me before I had 
asked for it. I do not think, however, that this will happen, seeing only 
six days ago they granted one to the secretary of the Dutch Embassy to 
bring the news of the taking of Hulst to the King of Great Britain. I! 
have, however, been assured that M. Percy! has written to the Countess 
of Carlisle to say that the Scots have been urging the Queen of Great 
Britain to treat with them, but that she did not consider the king's 
affairs could be settled by means of them and the English of their 
party, who, when united, could not have a power equal to that of the 
Independents. I have also been told that in letters intercepted within 
the last three weeks a person at Court had given the assurance that the 
queen would not hear of a general settlement, but only of a partial one, 
in which one party might be made use of in order to be avenged on the 
others. But all these rumours will, I hope, not prevent me from going, 
without raising any suspicion, to find the king, her husband. What is 
more likely to do me harm and to render the granting of my passports 
more difficult is a letter that M. de Sabran has received from Oxford, 
that he shows in great secrecy to every one, in which Secretary Nicholas * 
informs him that the king, having learned the Scots wish to come to 
terms by means of France, begs him to take part in their plan. I will 


1 Of the Queen of Great Britain’s Household at St. Germains. 

? Sir Edward Nicholas had been clerk of the Council, and was named Secretary 
of State in 1642. He adhered to Charles 1. through all his adversity, and was 
continued in his secretaryship by Charles 11. 
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only add further that I have just learned that the King of Great Britain 
has obliged the lords who are with him to share his fortune, after having 
promised to them not to abandon them, so that the treaty which was 
begun here will have no effect. | 


XVII 
MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN 
Londres, Dec. =, 1645. 


J'INFORME particulièrement M. de Brienne de la violence qui 
m'a été faite. Le plus grand mal qu’elle m’ait causé est la 
perte de mes lettres, et particulièrement de la dernière dépêche 
dont il a pli à V. E. de m'honorer, et des deux paquets de la 
reine de la Gr. Br. que j'ai brulé. Le troisième paquet de 
lettres de cette princesse, dont le Chev. Moray ne voulut pas 
se charger, a eu une fin bien differente de celle des autres, 
puisque la valise des lettres étant tombée dans la mer, et l'eau 
ayant rompu la couverture de mon paquet, toutes les lettres 
ont été apportées ici séparément, et le danger que l’on eut 
couru en demandant ce paquet, dont la suscription était en 
chiffre, et la difficulté qu’il y eut eu de le trouver, ni connaissant 
ni le cachet ni les caractères, m'ont empesché de le retirer de 
la poste. J'ai employé toutefois, pour cela le père Joseph qui 
m'avait promis qu'on le pourroit avoir par le moyen d'un ami 
qu'il a au bureau, ce qu’avoit fait encore le Chev. Moray, mais 
ni l’un ni l’autre de ces deux moyens n’a pu reussir. 

Le sieur Chev. Moray arriva ici Samedi dernier. II a fait 
connaître à M. de Balmerino les obligations que toute l’Ecosse 
avait à V. E., et l’a fait asseurément en la meilleure manière 
qu'il se pourrait. Je lui ay dit qu’il fallait travailler à voir ce 
que se pouvait adoucir, tant sur le sujet de la religion, que sur 
celui de la rupture du Parlement d'Angleterre dans une année, 
mais il a trouvé, comme je l'avais déjà mande à V. E., que le 
premier ne se pouvait accorder, quelques instances qu'on peut 
faire pour cela, et que le second se pourrait faire, sans qu’on le 
demandast, et pour ce qui est du Comte de Montrose, il espére 
qu'on pourra accommoder ses affaires plus avantageusement 
pour lui que je n'avais mandé à V. E., et que si la paix se fait 
avec le roi de la Gr. Br., quelque chose que puissent dire 
aujourd'hui les Ecossais, ils rechercheront l'amitie d'une per- 
sonne dont la haine leur a été si préjudiciable jusques ici. 
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Au reste, Mg", depuis que le Chev. Moray est de retour j'ay 
trouvé le Baron Balmerino dans si mauvaises satisfactions du 
procédé de la reine de la Gr. Br. qu'après m'avoir témoigné que 
cette Princesse vouloit la ruine de l'Ecosse, et n'avait point de 
désir d’avoir la paix, il s'est emporté jusques à me dire qu'il 
eut voulu abandonner toute cette affaire. Je m'étonnai d’un 
changement si prompt, et que j’avais si peu de sujet d'attendre 
dans un temps où toutes choses étoient si bien disposées, mais 
il me fit connaître que deux choses lui faisaient juger mal les 
intentions de la reine de la Gr. Br. et du succès de ma negotia- 
tion, —l'une le refus d'envoyer Guillaume Moray en même 
temps que moi vers le roy de la Gr. Br.,—ce qu’il me semble 
qu'il eut extremement desire, —et l’autre, le peu de confiance que 
cette princesse avait eu en eux, de ne leur faire aucune part 
des choses qu’elle avait écrites. 

Cependant, le Chev. Moray, a qui je donnai part de ce que 
m'avait dit le Baron de Balmerino, le remit aussitôt dans les 
mêmes dispositions où il était auparavant, et Je fit demeurer 
d'accord de toutes les choses qui sont dans le memoire que 
nous avons signé conjointement, et qui est Joint à cette 


dépêche. 
[MonTEREUL to CARDINAL Mazarin. London, = Dec. 1645. 


I 1nporm M. de Brienne minutely of the violence to which I have been 
subjected.! The greatest harm that it has caused me is the loss of my 








1 Extract of a report on the above incident, preserved in the archives of the 
French Foreign Office :—‘ Parliament having received notices from several 
quarters counselling it to be on its guard against a great design which was shortly 
to be put into execution in London—some persons even mentioned that it was 
intended to be carried out during the night of the #4 or 44 December—that by 
reason of these notices and on account of the great concourse of officers, soldiers, 
and gentlemen continually coming from the king’s quarters, in order, as they 
pretended, to surrender and make their peace with Parliament ; this latter sud- 
denly decreed that a general search should be made during the night following— 
last Monday—in order to make up a list of all Catholics, Royalists, and other 
unknown persons, who might be found in London, Westminster, or within the 
line of communication. Although the Council of the two kingdoms, who directed 
this search, had given express orders that all public ministers and foreigners 
should be treated with every respect, that no entrance be made into their houses, 
and that they be in no way molested, it unfortunately happened, to the great 
regret of the members of this Council, that an officer forced an entrance into the 
dwelling of M. de Montereul and there acted very indiscreetly. This mischance 
was owing to M. de Montereul never having made himself known, nor reported 
himself to Parliament.’ 
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letters, especially the last despatch of your Eminence and the two 
parcels of letters of the Queen of Great Britain, which I burned. 
The third parcel of letters of this princess, which Sir Robert Moray 
would not take charge of, had quite a different fate, as the mail-bag 
having fallen into the sea and the envelope of my parcel having been 
burst open by the wet. all the letters were brought here separately ; and 
the danger one would have run in asking for this parcel, the address 
upon it being in cipher, and the difficulty there would have been in 
finding it, from not knowing either the seal or the characters, have 
prevented me from getting it out of the post-office. I, however, employed 
Father Joseph in the matter, who promised me that he would be able to 
have it through a friend he had in the office, which Sir Robert Moray 
also tried to do, but neither of them has succeeded. 

Sir Robert Moray arrived here on Saturday last. He explained to 
Lord Balmerino, certainly in the best manner he could, the obligations 
under which all Scotland was placed to your Eminence. I told him it 
would be necessary to set to work to reduce as much as possible what 
was proposed on the subject of religion, and on that of the dissolution of 
the English Parliament in a year; but he found, as I had already 
informed your Eminence, that the first could not be granted, however 
much it might be insisted upon, and as for the second, that it might be 
done without being asked for; and as regards Montrose, he hopes that it 
will be possible to settle his affairs in a manner more satisfactory for him 
than what I had mentioned to you, and that if peace be concluded with 
the King of Great Britain, whatever the Scots might say at present, they 
will still seek the friendship of a person whose enmity has till now done 
them so much harm. 

Since the return of Sir Robert Moray I have found Lord Balmerino to 
be very dissatisfied with the procedure of the Queen of Great Britain, so 
much so that after having declared to me that that princess sought to ruin 
Scotland, and had no wish for peace, he gave way to his temper so far 
as to say that he could have wished to give up the negotiation altogether. 
I was surprised at this sudden and unexpected change at a time when 
everything seemed so well arranged, but he gave me to understand that 
two circumstances had led him to judge badly the intentions of their 
queen and the success of my negotiation, one her refusal to send William 
Moray! along with me to their king, which he seems to me to have very 
much wished ; and the other, the little confidence she had shown in 
them in not communicating anything of what she had written to the 
King of Great Britain. However, Sir Robert Moray, to whom I men- 
tioned Lord Balmerino’s dissatisfaction, soon brought him round again 
to his former way of thinking, and made him to agree to all the matters 
mentioned in the memorandum joined to this despatch, which we have 
signed conjointly.?] 





1 Chamberlain to the king, whose page and whipping boy he had been. He 
was cousin to Sir Robert Moray. 3 See Appendix, Note H, 
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XVIII 
MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN. 


Londres, x Dec. 1645. 
Tous ceux qui ont eu quelque part en cette affaire, en 
attendent l’execution avec plus de passion qu'auparavant, et 
croyent qu'il ne reste plus au roy de la Gr. Br. que ce seul 
moyen pour se sauver, bien qu’une lettre qui s’est trouvée entre 
celles de M. Digby, et par laquelle il se voit que ce Prince a 
eu dessein de surprendre les Ecossais, confirme M. de Balmerino 
dans les sentiments qu’il nous a témoigné avoir, il y a huit 
jours. Il apprehende même qu'on se serve d'eux seulement 
pour donner plus d'envie aux Indépendants de s’accommoder. 
Le Chev. Moray a dit au sieur de Balmerino tout ce qui se 
pouvait sur ce sujet, j'espére que ce sera aussi utilement que la 
première fois. J’ay essayé de le seconder le mieux qu'il m’a 
été possible. M. Moray doit faire part de cette lettre à M. 

du Bosc, et elle merite que V. E. se donne la peine de la voir. 


[Monrereuz to CARDINAL Mazarin. London, = Dec. 1645. 


Aux those who have had any part in this negotiation are expecting 
more eagerly than before that its provisions be carried out, and they 
believe it to be the only means that remains for the King of Great 
Britain to save himself, although a letter found among the intercepted 
ones of Lord Digby, in which it is stated that the king has had the design 
of deceiving the Scots, confirms Lord Balmerino in the opinions he 
manifested to us eight days ago. He fears they are being made tools of 
merely to excite among the Independents the desire of coming to terms. 
Sir Robert Moray has told Lord Balmerino all that could be said on the 
subject; I hope the result will be as satisfactory as on the first occasion. 
I have tried to second him as well as 1 was able. Sir Robert proposes to 
send the letter in question to M. du Bosc; perhaps it might be worth 
while for your Eminence to see it."] 


XIX 
MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN. 


Londres, * Janvier 1646. 


Les mauvais succès qu'a eu le roy de la Gr. Br. depuis 
quelques jours, et les sujets qu’il a donné de croire qu’il veut 


1 See n., p. 54. 
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faire la paix par le moyen des Indépendants, auraient presque 
fait perdre courage aux Anglais du parti contraire, et fait 
changer aux Ecossais le dessein qu’ils ont de s’accommoder avec 
lui, si le mauvais traitement qu'ils reçoivent à chaque rencontre 
du Parlement d'Angleterre, et l'assurance qu'ils ont aux paroles 
de V. E., et à sa bonne fortune, qui donne heureux succès à 
tout ce que la prudence entreprend, ne les avait fait persister 
dans les resolutions qu'ils avaient prises. 

Cependant, le Comte de Hollande m'a dit Lundi dernier, 
qui est la dernière fois que je l'ai vu, qu’il avait été assuré 
deux heures avant que j’entrasse chez lui, par ceux qui ont 
plus de pouvoir dans la ville de Londres, que si le roy de la 
Gr. Br. voulait venir, ils prendraient les armes pour sa défense 
et mourraient à ses pieds, ou le mettraient en état de ne rien 
craindre des Indépendants, et que tous ses amis auraient la 
même resolution, —qu'au reste le parti des Indépendants s'était 
accru et fortifié de telle sorte, qu'ils empêcheraient que les 
propositions que ce prince enverrait ne fussent acceptées, et 
qu'il n’y avait que sa presence qui les put faire recevoir, et qui 
put lui conserver sa couronne, de sorte que la pensée du dit 
Comte serait que le roy de la Gr. Br. envoyât ses propositions 
à son Parlement, et qu'il y vint bientôt après. 

Le Baron de Balmerino et les Ecossais croyent, au contraire, 
que le roy de la Gr. Br. doit se jetter dans leur armée, et que 
c'est à quoy je le dois porter: cependant, Mg’, je ne juge pas 
que je doive faire ni l’un ni l'autre, cela n'étant point ce qui a 
été proposé à la Cour, et le roy de la Gr. Br. n'étant pas encore 
reduit dans un si miserable état qu'il faille qu’il se jette dans 
un précipice pour se sauver. 

J’ay donc representé à M. le Comte de Hollande le peu 
d'apparence qu'il y avait que le roy de la Gr. Br. voulut 
courir un si grand hazard sur ce que je lui pourrais dire, et le 
deplaisir qu’il aurait lui-même, s’il arrivait quelque malheur à 
ce Prince pour avoir suivi son conseil; et j’ay bien fait com- 
prendre au Baron de Balmerino, comme il n'est pas possible 
que le roy de la Gr. Br. se rende présentement en leur armée, 
n’ayant personne auprès de lui qui voulut ni lui conseiller de 
le faire, ni le suivre s’il y allait, de sorte que j’ay essayé de 
faire voir à l'un et à l’autre, comme ou ne pouvait pas même 
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faire autrement que ce qui a été proposé par le Chev. Moray, 
lequel m'est venu encore hier assurer qu'on en demeure aux 
choses arrestées avec V. E., quelque mecontentement que M™* 
la Comtesse de Devonshire et le Baron de Balmerino me 
témoignent de ce que la reine de la Gr. Br. ne leur a pas 
voulu faire savoir ses intentions, et plus encore, de ce qu’elle 
n’a pas voulu consentir au retour de William Moray auprés de 
son maitre,—ce que les touche si fort qu’il ne semble pas qu'ils 
désirent la paix avec plus de passion, que ce moyen qu'ils 
croient devoir contribuer à l’obtenir. De sorte, Mg", que V. E. 
Jugera peutétre apropos que la reine de la Gr. Br. témoigne à 
William Moray qu'elle desire la paix veritablement, et qu'elle 
la desire par l'entremise des Ecossais, et qu'elle veut aussi 
moyenner le retour du dit W. Moray auprès du roy son mari. 

Cependant, pour reprendre ce que j'avais commencé à dire à 
V. E., je crois qu'il serait plus apropos pour ce prince d'aller 
en l’armée des Ecossais que de venir à Londres, si l’un ou 
l’autre était nécessaire, parce qu’il y aurait là, plus de seureté 
pour lui qu'il n'en peut espérer ici, et que cela serait encore 
plus utile aux Ecossais, et plus avantageux à la France. 

La principale occupation qu’ait eu le Parlement d'Angleterre 
depuis huit jours, a été sur le sujet de la réponse qu’il doit 
faire aux lettres du roy de la Gr. Br., les députés de Ecosse 
n'ayant pas voulu consentir à lenvoi de celle dont j’ay fait 
tenir une copie à V. E. il y a quelque temps, et comme dans 
les affaires où l’on ne fait pas ce que l'on doit, on est toujours 
incertain de ce que l’on a à faire, ce Parlement a proposé 
d’abord, d’envoyer cette première lettre, sans avoir égard aux 
remontrances des Ecossais, —il a été en suite tout prêt de ne 
faire point du tout de reponse aux lettres du roy de la Gr. Br., 
et il a resolu enfin de la faire en la manière que V. E. verra 
par la copie que je lui envoie. 

Cependant, Mg", le Parlement d'Angleterre n’a pas seule- 
ment proposé s’il pouvait faire réponse aux lettres du roy de 
la Gr. Br. sans le consentement des Ecossais, mais sur ce que 
les Députés d’Ecosse ont representé, qu'ils ne pouvaient pas 
donner leur consentement à l'envoi des dernières propositions 
qui ont été resolues ici, de sorte qu'il les faudrait envoyer en 
Ecosse pour y être agrées, ce qui emporterait beaucoup de 
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temps, que l'on pourrait sauver en envoyant à leur roy ce que 
lui avait été demandé a Uxbridge, ce Parlement a mis en 
deliberation si le consentement des Ecossais était nécessaire à 
l'envoi de ces propositions, et s'ils ne pouvaient pas faire la 
paix sans leur participation. Ceci joint aux changements qui 
ont été faits aux anciennes propositions par leurs nouvelles, 
tant pour ce que regarde l'Irlande, que pour ce qui touche la 
milice, où ils otent beaucoup aux Ecossais, et encore au peu 
de satisfaction qu’a recu le Général Lesley, tant sur le sujet du 
commandement des armées d’Irlande, qu’on lui a oté, que pour 
l'injure qu’il a reçu devant Newark par la sommation que 
Poins, qui y commande les Anglais, a fait à la ville de se 
rendre à lui. Ceci, dis-je, ne servira point asseurement à faire 
que les Ecossais soyent fort contents d'elle, et à adoucir les 
aigreurs qui étaient déjà, avec beaucoup de sujet, entre les 
deux nations. Aussi les Ecossais font état d'envoyer de 
nouvelles recrues à leur armée et de se rendre puissants en 
Angleterre, comme s'ils prevoyaient déjà que les Anglais 
doivent être leurs principaux ennemis. Ces traitements, assez 
rudes, qu'ont eu les Ecossais serviront aussi beaucoup à les 
maintenir dans les bonnes resolutions qu'ils témoignent avoir, 
de ne point laisser perdre leur roy, à quoi il semble que ce 
Parlement tende principalement n'ayant pas voulu en demeurer 
aux propositions d’Uxbridge de peur que le mauvais état où se 
trouvent les affaires de ce prince, et le désir qu'ont ceux qui le 
suivent, de s’accommoder, le portassent à les accepter, et 
croyant qu'avant que ces nouvelles propositions soient arrivées 
en Ecosse, —y aient été examinées, et en soient revenues,—ce 
qui ne se peut faire qu'avec un long temps,—le roy de la Gr. 
Br. sera entièrement ruiné. 

Voila, Mgr., l'état des affaires de ce pays, où celles du roy 
de la G Br. ont encore reçu un grand échec depuis huit jours 
par la supprise ou l’achat que ce Parlement d'Angleterre a fait 
d'Hereford, car on dit qu'il en a donné six mille livres sterling, 
si cela est veritable, —_ce qui n’a pas seulement d'apparence, —le 
Gouverneur a fait bon marché aux Anglais de cette place, 
et de la réputation qu’il avait acquise, en le deffendant si 
généreusement contre l’armée des Ecossais. 

Le Chev. Moray vient de me dire que M. de Balmerino est 
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entièrement remis,—qu'il ne voudrait pas qu’on changeat rien 
aux choses qui ont été proposées,—qu'il promet que l’armée 
d'Ecosse, ira où le roy de la Gr. Br. désirera, sur ce que l’on 
écrira d'ici, et que présentement le dit Baron de Balmerino 
écrit au Chancelier d’Ecosse pour le presser de disposer le 
Parlement d’Ecosse à recevoir ce qui lui sera proposé par le roy 
de la G* Br., ainsi qu'il a été convenu. 

On me vient de dire que la réponse aux lettres du roy de la 
G’ Br. a été envoyée ce soir, et que M™ d’Aubigny qui,—a ce 
que l’on croit, —était venue ici de la part du roy de la G” Br. 
pour traiter avec les Indépendants a été arretée. Mais je ne 
suis pas bien asseuré de ce dernier. J’adresse à V. E. une lettre 
du sieur Chev. Moray. 


[MonTeREUz to CarpiNaz Mazarin. London, * January 1646. 


Tue King of Great Britain’s want of success during the last few days, 
and the reason he has given one to think he wishes to make peace by 
means of the Independents, would have almost discouraged the adverse 
English party, and changed the intention of the Scots from coming to 
terms with him, but for the bad treatment the latter receive whenever 
they come into contact with the English Parliament ; and had not their 
confidence in your Eminence’s promise and in your good fortune, that 
brings everything entered upon with prudence to a happy issue, led 
them to persist in their former resolutions. 

The Earl of Holland told me on Monday—the last time I saw him— 
that two hours previous to my visit he had been assured by some of the 
most influential persons in London that if the King of Great Britain 
would agree to come here they would take arms in his defence, and 
either die at his feet or place him in a position beyond the power of the 
Independents, and that all his friends would adopt the same resolution ; 
besides that the Independents from their having become so numerous 
and powerful would always hasten to prevent the acceptance of any 
proposals the king might send, and that his presence alone could cause 
them to be accepted and preserve to him his crown; hence the earl 
thinks that the King of Great Britain should send his proposals to his 
Parliament and come here shortly afterwards himself, 

Lord Balmerino and the Scots believe on the contrary that the King 
of Great Britain ought to throw himself into their army, and that I 
ought to induce him to do so; but I consider that I ought to do neither 
the one nor the other, from this not being what was proposed at Court, 
and from the King of Great Britain not being yet reduced to such a 
miserable strait as to be obliged for safety to throw himself over a 
precipice. 

I therefore pointed out to the Earl of Holland the smal] probability 
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there was that the King of Great Britain would decide to run such a 
risk on the faith of anything I could say to him, and how grieved he the 
earl would be, if any misfortune happened to this prince from his having 
followed his advice ; and I made Baron Balmerino well understand that 
it was impossible for the King of Great Britain to go to the Scottish 
army, as he had no one near him to advise him to do so, nor who could 
accompany him if he went ; so that I tried to make them both see that it 
was impossible to do anything else than what had been proposed by Sir 
Robert Moray, who came, no later than yesterday, to assure me that all 
matters remained as they had been arranged with your Eminence, 
notwithstanding the dissatisfaction the Countess of Devonshire and Lord 
Balmerino express to me because the Queen of Great Britain had not 
informed them of her intentions, and especially because she had pre- 
vented William Moray from returning to the king, his master, which has 
disaffected them so much as to make it appear they are not more desirous 
of peace than they are for this means which they believe would contribute 
towards it; so that your Eminence will perhaps judge it necessary for 
the Queen of Great Britain to declare to William Moray that she really 
wishes peace, and this through the agency of the Scots, and also by 
means of his return to the king, her husband. 

To resume, however, what I had begun to say about the king. I 
believe it would be more expedient for him to go to the Scottish army 
than to come to London, if it were necessary to choose between either of 
those two courses, since he would be in greater security there than he 
can hope for here, and it would be more useful to the Scots and more 
advantageous for France. 

The English Parliament has been chiefly occupied during the past 
eight days in drawing up a reply to the King of Great Britain’s letters, 
the Scottish Commissioners here being unwilling to consent to the send- 
ing of the one of which I sent a copy to your Eminence some time ago ; 
and as in transactions wherein one fails to do what one ought, one is 
always at a loss as to what requires to be done, this Parliament proposed 
at first to send the before-mentioned letter without paying heed to the 
objections of the Scots ; it was next on the point of deciding not to send 
any reply whatever to the king’s letters, and it at last decided on doing 
so in the manner indicated by the copy of the letter I send to your 
Eminence, 

The English Parliament has, however, not only proposed if it were 
possible for it to reply to the letters of the King of Great Britain with- 
out the consent of the Scots, but on its being stated by the Scottish 
- Commissioners that they could not give their consent to the sending of 
the last proposals that have been agreed upon here, so that it would be 
necessary to send them to Scotland to be accepted there, which would 
take up much time that might be saved by sending to their king what 
had been asked of him at Uxbridge, this Parliament has deliberated as to 
whether the consent of the Scots was necessary to the sending of these 
proposals, or if they could not make peace without their having part in 
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it. This, together with the changes that have been made by the new 
proposals on the previous ones regarding Ireland and the militia, in 
which they deprive the Scots of much, and again the little satisfaction 
General Leslie has received, both on the question of his command of the 
armies in Ireland, of which he has been deprived, and as regards the 
insult he received before Newark by Pointz, who commands the English 
there, and who summoned the town to surrender to him. This, I repeat, 
will certainly not tend to render the Scots very satisfied with England 
nor lessen the heartburnings already existing, on very good grounds, 
between these two nations. Thus the Scots count upon sending new 
recruits to their army and on making themselves powerful in England, 
as if they foresaw that the English must be their principal enemies. This 
somewhat rude treatment to which the Scots have been subjected will 
also serve greatly to keep them in the good disposition they pretend to 
be, not to submit to the ruin of their king, towards which the efforts of 
this Parliament seem principally directed, in not wishing to adhere to 
the Uxbridge proposal for fear that the king, in the bad state of his 
affairs and through the wishes of those around him to come to terms, 
might be induced to accept them, believing that before these new pro- 
posals could reach Scotland and be returned, which could not but take a 
long time, the King of Great Britain will be entirely ruined. 

Such is the state of affairs of this country, where the King of Great 
Britain has again, within the last eight days, sustained a severe loss in 
the surprise or purchase which this Parliament of England has made of 
Hereford, for it is said to have given six thousands pounds sterling for 
it. If that be true—as it is at least unlikely—the governor has made a 
cheap bargain of the place and of the reputation he had acquired in 
defending it so vigorously against the Scottish army. 

Sir Robert Moray has just told me that Lord Balmerino is quite re- 
conciled ; that he does not wish any change to be made in what has been 
proposed ; and that he promises that the Scottish army will go, on an 
order sent from here, wherever the King of Great Britain may wish, and 
that his Lordship is writing to the Scottish Chancellor to urge him to dis- 
pose the Scottish Parliament to accept what will be proposed to it by the 
King of Great Britain, as was agreed upon. 

I have just been told that the reply to the letters of the King of Great 
Britain was sent this evening, and that Madame d Aubigny, who, as is 
believed, had come here on the part of the King of Great Britain to treat 
with the Independents, has been arrested. But of this last I am not 
certain. I address to your Eminence a letter from Sir Robert Moray. ] 


XX 
MONTEREUL av CARDINAL MAZARIN 


Londres, ~ Janvier 1646. 
J’ay enfin obtenu mon passeport des seigneurs d’Angleterre, 
et bien que le retour n’y soit point exprimé, M. le Comte de 
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Hollande et le sieur Chev. Moray n’ont pas trouvé apropos 
que je fisse de nouvelles instances, ni que je poursuivisse encore 
pour l'obtenir de la Maison Basse, de peur qu'en desirant avoir 
davantage, je ne me misse au hazard de perdre ce que j'avais 
déjà. Je ne diroi point à V. E. les difficulties qu’on m'a faites, 
et ce que j’ay été obligé de faire pour les surmonter, mais 
seulement que j’espére plus qu'auparavant, que le voyage que 
je fais par le moyen du dit passeport pourra produire quelque 
bon effet, puisque ceux qui ont intérêt à la conservation du roy 
de la G' Br. ont eu sujet de reconnaître par la reception des 
lettres qui ont envoyées ici de sa part, que les mesures se 
prennent pour detruire entièrement dans ce pays la monarchie, 
et que le roy de la G' Br. aura pi voir aussi, bien clairement, 
le peu qu'il doit attendre des Indépendants, ce qui le doit faire 
recevoir, volontiers, les offres des Ecossais qu’il eut peutêtre 
refusées auparavant dans l'espérance qu’il eut eu de tirer des 
autres plus de douceur pour sa religion, et plus de forces pour 
son retablissement, de sorte que le retardement qui a causé le 
malheur qui est arrivé pourra être bon à quelque chose. 

M. le Comte de Hollande et ses amis sont demeurés d'accord 
du danger que le roy de la G' Br. pourrait courir par sa venue 
à Londres. Les deux dernières lettres que ce Prince a écrites 
n'ayant servi qu'a donner moyen aux Indépendants de se 
préparer contre son retour, ou en l’empêchant, ou en le rendant 
inutile. Et les Ecossais reconnaissent bien maintenant, que ce 
serait un moyen pour ruiner plustôt leurs affaires, que pour les 
accommoder, que de mettre leur roy entre les mains de leurs 
ennemis; de sort que les uns et les autres demeurent très 
constamment dans les premiers termes et desirent l’execution 
des choses comme elles ont été proposées à la Cour, ainsi que 
le Comte de Hollande me l’a assuré de la part des Anglais, et 
Mr le Chev. Moray de celle du Baron de Balmerino et du 
Comte de Lauderdale, l’un des députés d’Ecosse qui est arrivé 
ici depuis quelques jours, et à qui on a proposé les choses, sans 
lui rien dire de la manière qu’on devait tenir pour les executer. 
Ils ont peur seulement que l'extrémité où le roy de la G* Br. 
se trouve reduit ne lui permette pas d'envoyer ses propositions 
en Ecosse, mais qu'il sera nécessaire qu'il se jette dans l’armée 
des Ecossais, auquel cas ils asseurent que la moitie de 
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l'Angleterre prendra les armes pour lui,—Newark étant 
secouru par ce moyen, et lui et les Ecossais se trouvant dans 
la province d’York, qui est la plus abondante d'Angleterre. 
Jay fait connaître au Comte de Hollande la difficulté qu’il y 
aurait à cela, puisque ceux qui sont auprès de sa personne, 
qui sont tous Anglais, et presque tous Indépendants, s’oppo- 
seraient à cette resolution, mais il me fait comprendre comme 
la crainte qu’ils ont que leur maître passe la mer pour se retirer 
en France, les fera consentir qu’il prenne une resolution que 
leur sera beaucoup plus avantageuse, et afin de les y porter 
encore plus facilement, je me suis fait donner pouvoir des 
députés d’Ecosse d’asseurer le roy de la G' Br. de leur part, 
que tous ceux qui étaient prés de lui ne receveraient aucune 
sorte de préjudice, soit en leurs personnes ou en leurs biens. 

J'avais déjà fait mettre au net cette première partie de ma 
lettre quand M. le Comte de Hollande m'a fait avertir qu'il 
avait changé d'avis touchant mon passeport, qu'il desespérait 
que je pusse revenir ici, si l'on n’exprimait mon retour et qu'il 
espérait qu'on ne ferait pas de difficulté de l'y ajouter. J’ay 
donc écrit au Baron de Gray le billet que je joins à cette lettre 
pour le lui demander avec cette resolution que si ce que 
j'attends de la Cour arrive avant que le passeport ait été 
reformé, je ne laisseray pas de partir au même temps, et je 
supplieray M. de Sabran de le faire retirer et de me le faire 
tenir. 

Celui que j'avais dépêché a V. E. n'est arrivé ici que ce soir, 
et peu de temps avant l'ordinaire. La perte que j'avais faite 
est entièrement reparée, et peutêtre avec quelque sorte d’avan- 
tage, puisque les assurances que V. E. donne aux Ecossais des 
sincères intentions du roy et de la reine de la G° Br. pour la 
paix, dont elle veut bien être la caution, leur a rélévé beaucoup 
le courage, ainsi que me témoigne présentement M. le Chev. 
Moray, qui a pris cet article pour leur faire voir. Cependant 
comme V. E. m'ordonne de ne point perdre de temps, je dois 
être toute cette nuit avec le Comte de Hollande et le Chev. 
Moray pour resoudre touchant la conduite que je dois tenir à 
Oxford, et j’ay pensé même qu'il ne serait que très à propos 
que ces deux personnes se p(issent voir qui ont l’une et l'autre 
la créance de ceux de leur parti, le Comte de Hollande n'ayant 
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rien su jusqu’à present, de ce qui a été proposé par le dit Chev. 
Moray, et jugeant que toutes choses en iront mieux quand ils 
traiteront, avec confiance et qu'ils agiront de concert; j’ay 
désiré pourtant qu'il sut avant de M. de Balmerino s'il le 
trouvait bon, comme aussi s’il jugeait apropos qu'on s’ouvrit 
davantage au Comte de Lauderdale, député d’Ecosse, qui est 
homme de grand merite et de resolution, et qu’aurait sujet de 
s’apposer à l’execution d’une affaire à laquelle on n’aurait point 
voulu qu'il eut de part. 

Killegray, qui a porté au roy de la G' BF la réponse de ce 
Parlement, a eu charge des Presbyteriens de lui faire savoir les 
bonnes intentions de ceux de leur parti, et le presser de venir 
ici. Il a témoigné recevoir fort bien ce premier et être fort 
éloigné de faire le second. Il a fait connaître aussi au dit 
Killegray qu'il commençait à voir le peu qu'il devait attendre 
des Indépendants, mais il n’a point témoigné qu'il sut rien 
auparavant des bonnes intentions des Ecossais, ce qui fait croire 
que les doubles des lettres de la reine de la G' Br. n'étaient 
point arrivés à Oxford. 

Il est vrai que je manquai de faire savoir à M. de Sabran la 
satisfaction que J'avais eu du conseil de ces deux royaumes, 
mais comme il était près de neuf heures du soir quand on me 
vint trouver pour cela, et que j'étais sur la dépêche du courrier, 
je ne pensai point du tout à la faire savoir à M. de Sabran, 
mais comme je vis qu'il l'avait trouvé mauvais je l’allais voir 
aussitôt pour lui en faire mes excuses et lui avouer que j'avais 
manqué en cette rencontre, mais sans dessein, en sorte qu’il me 
témoigna qu'il demeurait satisfait et qu’il n’en écrirait aucune 
chose, en effet, Monseig", je crois que tout autre que lui en eut 
usé de cette sorte. Cependant, je lui rendis ces déférences 
après avoir su qu'il avait diverses fois parlé de cette affaire, 
mais le Mercredi particulièrement chez M™ de Carlisle, en 
autres termes que n'eut di faire une personne qui y eut eu de 
l'intérêt. Ceci peut faire voir à V. E. comme j’observerai ce 
qu’elle me fait honneur de me commander sur ce sujet, aussi 
avons nous vecu depuis avec une parfaite intelligence. 

On me vient d'assurer que mon passport m'est accordé en la 
manière que j'ai demandé. Je supplie à V. E. de me pardonner 
tant de ratures. 
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([MontTerEuL to CarpinaL Mazarin. London, © January 1646. 


I wave at last obtained my passport from the House of Lords, and 
although there is no mention made in it of my return here, the Earl 
of Holland and Sir Robert Moray do not consider it advisable for me to 
make any new demand, nor to apply to the House of Commons, for fear 
that, in asking for more, I may run the risk of losing what I have already 
got. I shall not relate to your Eminence the objections that were raised 
against my obtaining it, nor what I was obliged to do in order to obviate 
them. I shall merely express the hope I feel now, more than I did for- 
merly, that my journey by means of my passport will lead to some good 
result, seeing those interested in the preservation of the King of Great 
Britain have had reason to perceive from letters received here on his 
part, that measures are being taken to destroy totally the monarchy in 
this country, so that the king will also have clearly seen the little he 
has to expect from the Independents, and that he ought to accept will- 
ingly the offers of the Scots, which he may have previously refused, in 
the hope of being able to draw from the others more concessions for his 
religion and greater forces for his re-establishment ; hence the delay to 
which the misfortune that has happened is to be attributed will have 
served some good purpose. 

The Earl of Holland and his friends are agreed as to the danger the 
King of Great Britain would run in coming to London. His two last 
letters have only served to warn the Independents of his intention, and 
enabled them to take steps to prevent it, or to render it useless. And 
the Scots now admit readily that it would be a means of ruining their 
affairs, rather than of settling them, to deliver their king into the hands 
of their enemies. Thus all parties interested remain quite fixed as to 
the original terms of agreement, and in wishing it to be carried out in 
the manner proposed at Court. Of this I have been assured by the Earl 
of Holland, on the part of the English, by Sir Robert Moray, Lord 
Balmerino, and the Earl of Lauderdale,! one of the Scottish Commis- 
sioners, who has arrived here within the last few days, to whom the 
matter was proposed, without informing him of how it was to be carried 
out. Their only fear is that the king, being reduced to such extremity, 
will not be able to send his proposals to Scotland, but that it will be 
necessary for him to make a dash for the Scottish army, and if this be 
effected—they assure me that half of England will take arms for him, 
Newark being relieved by this means—the king and the Scots will find 
themselves in the county of York, which is one of the most productive in 
England. I indicated to the Earl of Holland the difficulty there would 


1 John Maitland, 2nd Earl of Lauderdale, was often sent to treat with the 
English Parliament and with the king during his imprisonment. He was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Worcester, and remained in confinement in the Tower 
till the Restoration. In 1672 he was created Duke of Lauderdale and appointed 
Secretary for Scotland. 
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be in this, on account of all those who are with the king being English, 
and for the most part Independents, who would be likely to oppose his 
carrying out this decision ; but he led me to understand that their fear 
that he would cross the sea and retire to France would lead them to con- 
sent to his adopting a plan that would be much more advantageous for 
them ; and in order to induce them to do so more readily, I have pro- 
cured authority from the Scottish Commissioners to assure the king on 
their part that all those who are with him would receive no sort of harm, 
either in their persons or in their property. 

I had already copied out this first part of my letter when I received a 
message from the Earl of Holland to inform me that he had changed his 
opinion regarding my passport, and that he would despair of my ever 
being able to return here, if the return was not specified, and that it 
would be added without difficulty. I therefore wrote to Baron Gray! 
the note which I add to this letter, asking him to see to it, having re- 
solved that if what I expect from Court arrives before the passport has 
been remodelled I shall set out immediately without fail and beg M. de 
Sabran to receive the new passport and hold it for me. 

The person I sent specially to your Eminence only returned this even- 
ing, a little before the arrival of the mail. The loss I had caused is quite 
made up, and perhaps with some sort of advantage, since the assurances 
your Eminence gives to the Scots of the sincere intentions of the King 
and Queen of Great Britain for peace, of which you consent to be the 
surety, has reanimated their courage, as I have just been informed by Sir 
Robert Moray, who has taken this article in order to show it to them. 

However, as you order me to lose no time, I must pass all this night 
with the Earl of Holland or with Sir Robert Moray, in order to arrange 
how I ought to act at Oxford ; and it has even occurred to me that it 
would be very useful if those two persons, who have the confidence of 
their respective parties, were able to see each other ; the Earl of Holland 
having up to the present time learned nothing of what has been proposed 
by Sir Robert Moray ; considering that every thing would progress 
better were they to treat together with confidence and act in concert ; 
I wished at the same time to learn beforehand from Lord Balmerino if he 
approved of it, and if he did not also consider it necessary to take the 
Earl of Lauderdale more into our confidence, he being a man of great 
merit and resolution, who might reasonably oppose the execution of any 
plan in which it might not have been wished for him to take part. 

Killegrew,? who took the reply of this Parliament to the King of Great 
Britain, was commissioned by the Presbyterians to assure him of the 
good intentions of those of their party towards him, and to press him to 
come here. He seemed to accept the former very well, but not to be at 


1 Andrew, 8th Lord Gray, long held a commission in the French service. 
He was lieutenant of gezs d'armes under Lord Gordon during the reign of 
Louis XIII. 

2 Sir Peter Killegrew. 
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all disposed to do the latter. He also told Killegrew that he began to 
see he had very little to expect from the Independents, but he did not 
seem to know anything new of the good intentions of the Scots, which 
would indicate that the copies of the Queen of Great Britain’s letters had 
not reached Oxford. 

It is true that I failed to inform M. de Sabran of the satisfaction I had 
obtained from the Council of those two kingdoms, but as it was near nine 
o'clock in the evening when I was called upon for this information, and 
as I was occupied with the despatch of the mail, I did not at all think of 
communicating it to M. de Sabran, but when I saw that he had disliked it, 
I went to see him immediately to offer my excuses, and to confess that I 
had been faulty in this circumstance, but without any intention, so that 
he assured me he was quite satisfied, and that he would write nothing of 
it, and I believe any other person but he would have acted in this manner. 
I, however, paid him this deference after having learned that he had 
several times spoken of his negotiation in.a manner that a person having 
an interest in it ought not to have done—particularly at Lady Carlisle's 
on Wednesday. This will enable your Eminence to see that I follow 
strictly your orders on this subject, so that we have since lived in perfect 
harmony. 

I have just been told that my passport has been granted in the manner 
I required. Pray excuse so many erasures, | 


XXI 
MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN 
Londres, = Janvier 1646. 


Sr V. E. juge de mon voyage par le peu de succès qu'il a eu, 
et des raisons dont je me servi pour persuader le roy de la 
G Br. par le peu d'impression qu’elles ont faites sur son esprit, 
j'apréhende que quelque bonté avec laquelle elle ait voulu 
regarder mes actions jusqu'ici, elle n’ait sujet de croire que je 
me suis oublié de quelque chose en cette rencontre. Mais, s’il 
lui plait de se donner la peine de lire cette dépêche j'espère 
qu'elle trouvera que je lui rends si bon compte de ce que j’ay 
fait, quelle attribura plustôt le refus du roy de la G" Br. au 
malheur qui le suit et au destin qui le porte à sa ruine qu'a ma 
mauvaise conduite. 

J'obtins mon passeport de la maison haute le soir même que 
mon courrier arriva, et j'employai, le jour suivant et une partie 
de la nuit à prendre tant avec M. le Comte de Hollande 
qu'avec le Chev. Moray les dernières resolutions de ce que 
J'aurais à faire, et quelque chose que j’essayasse de representer 
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pour persuader l’un et l'autre d'en demeurer ce qui avait été 
arrêté avec V. E,—l'extrémité où les affaires du roy de la G' 
Br. se trouvent reduites, et le peu de temps qu'ils croyent qui 
lui reste pour se sauver, les fit demeurer fermes dans la pensée 
qu'ils m’avaient témoignée quelques jours auparavant, qu'il 
fallait que le roy de la G' Br. offrit aux Parlements d'Angleterre 
et d’Ecosse de consentir aux trois propositions qui lui avaient 
été faites à Uxbridge dont la dernière ne lui laisse que la 
disposition de la troisième parte de la milice au lieu de la 
moitie, que le Chev. Moray avait consenti qu'il put avoir; 
et qu’au lieu d'attendre la declaration du Parlement d'Ecosse 
en sa faveur, il était nécessaire qu’il se jetât, le plus prompte- 
ment qu'il serait possible, dans l’armée des Ecossais: Que le 
premier mettrait ceux qui ne veulent point la paix dans le tort 
et causerait d’étranges révolutions dans Londres ; et que l’autre 
previendrait les Indépendants qui n’aprehendent rien tant que 
de voir leur roy avec les Ecossais, et que feront tous leurs 
efforts pour empêcher cette conjonction, sils en ont le temps, 
comme la seule chose qui leur put faire manquer leurs desseins, 
de sorte qu’ils jugèrent à propos, pour donner encore moins de 
soupçon de cette résolution, que le roy de la G' Br. envoyant 
ses propositions, pressât pour son retour à Londres. 

Nous reglâmes aussi les ordres qu’il devait laisser à Oxford, 
—le nombre de gens qu’il menerait avec soi, et ce qu'il pour- 
rait faire quand il serait arrivé à la dite armée. 

Je partis le jour suivant avec ces instructions, et ne fus pas 
plutôt arrivé à Oxford que le roy de la Gr. Br. m'envoya 
visiter par son maître de cerémonies, qui me donna heure pour 
le voir le même soir. Je lui fis les compliments que V. E. 
m'avait ordonné, et bien que le roy de Gr. Br. eut fait retirer 
ceux qui était plus proche de lui, pour me donner lieu de lui 
parler, comme je vis que le Prince Rupert et quelques autres 
s'avancaient pour entendre ce que je disais, je ne l’entretins 
que de civilités et de nouvelles, et ne lui dis rien qui ne put 
être su de tout le monde, ni ne lui rendis point même les 
lettres de la reine sa femme, me contentant de lui dire que je 
le priais de me donner audience en particulier le lendemain, — 
ce qu’il fit à sa promenade où j’eus tout le temps que je 
pouvais desirer pour l’entretenir et toute sorte de commodité 
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de lui parler sans étre entendu de personne. Je lui rendis les 
lettres de la reine son épouse avec des gazettes de France, afin 
que ceux qui m’auraient vu lui donner un papier crussent qu'il 
n’y avait autre chose que des nouvelles. 

Je le suppliai d’abord de conserver avec un grand secret, les 
choses que j'avais à lui dire, et de n'en faire part à personne, 
ainsi qu’on me l'avait recommendé sur toute chose; mais il me 
confessa d’abord que cela n'était plus possible, et qu'ayant 
reçu quelques jours auparavant les doubles des lettres de la 
reine son épouse que je lui apportais, il les avait fait dechiffrer 
à Asburnham et que le secrétaire Nicolas, par un autre acci- 
dent, en avait eu aussi quelque connaissance. Je doutai si je 
devais supplier le roy de la Gr. Br. de ne leur en faire plus de 
part, mais outre que je jugeai que ce Prince ne s'en pourrait 
pas peutétre empécher, quelques priéres que je lui eusse faites 
pour cela, il me sembla encore que cette defiance que nous 
aurions fait voir, les pourraient porter à nous faire le mal que 
nous aurions apréhendé, et qu'au contraire la confiance que 
nous aurions eue en eux les obligerait d’être fidèles, et de ne 
pas révéler un secret que nous leur aurions fié volontairement. 
Je tirai donc parole du roi de la Gr. Br. qu'il les obligerait de 
nouveau par serment, à ne rien dire de cette affaire et lui fis 
connaître, comme j'ai fait depuis à eux mêmes, que ceux qui 
m'envoyent n’eussent pas voulu que cette negociation eut été 
sie d’autres que d'eux. 

Je commençais donc à representer au roy de la Gr. B. non 
seulement le désir, mais encore l'intérêt qu’avaient les Ecos- 
sais, à sa conservation, ce qu’ils avaient fait dans les dernières 
rencontres qui le lui pouvaient faire connaître ; au contraire la 
résolution qu’avaient prise les Indépendants de le perdre; ce 
que sa Majesté pouvait reconnaître par toutes leurs actions, 
dont je lui touchai les principales. Je lui fis savoir en suite 
ce que la reine de la Gr. Br. et V. E. avaient fait pour acheminer 
cette négociation,—qu'il ne restait plus! qu'à lui de faire sa 
part, et d’embrasser le dernier moyen que lui était offert pour 
se conserver, en faissant les choses qu'il avait vues par les lettres 
de la reine de la Gr. Br. Il me repondit qu’il ne pouvait 
exprimer les obligations qu’il avait à la reine de sa bonté, et 
à V. E. de l’affection que vous lui aviez témoigné, et des soins 
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que vous aviez pris pour avancer cette affaire,—qu'il était aussi 
bien informé du désir que les Ecossais avaient de conserver le 
roy, comme de la resolution que les Indépendants avaient prise 
d’eteindre la monarchie,—que pour cela il était prêt de traiter 
franchement avec eux, et de faire toutes les choses qui lui 
seraient possibles pour leur donner contentement. Nous 
vinmes en suite sur le fait de la religion, sur quoy il me dit 
d’abord, que c'était une chose que sa conscience ne lui pouvait 
point permettre que de consentir à la ruine de la religion qu'il 
avait juré de conserver, et qu'il se resoudrait plus tôt à perdre 
sa couronne que son ame. Je lui dis qu'il ne fallait donc plus 
parler d’autre chose, puisque c'était le point qui était principale- 
ment desiré. Il me fit réponse, qu’il y pouvait avoir encore 
quelques accommodements ; sur quoy je lui fis savoir ce que 
j'avais representé aux Ecossais pour les porter à rabattre 
quelque close, —ce qui m'avait été impossible, —que j'en avais 
tiré tout le dernier, qu’encore avais-je eu assez de peine a 
entretenir cette négociation ; les Ecossais et les Anglais Pres- 
byteriens ayant été prêts diverses fois de tout rompre parce 
qu'ils n'avait point reçu de la reine son épouse toute la satis- 
faction qu’ils attendaient. Il me dit qu'ils étaient trompés 
s'ils croyent qu'il peut faire davantage ; a quoy je fis réponse 
que je n'étais venu là que sur l'espérance que j'avais donnée, 
qu'il accorderait ce que j’apportais,—que je trahirais sa Majesté 
si je lui faisais croire qu'il put tirer quelque chose de moins de 
ceux qui m’avaient envoyé, —qu'au contraire, en l’état où étaient 
ses affaires, ceux qui desiraient sa conservation croyaient qu'il 
devait faire toutes les plus grandes offres qu'il lui serait possible, 
afin de mettre ceux qui ne voulaient point de la paix dans leur 
tort et donner moyen à ses serviteurs de se declarer pour 
lui; sur quoy je pris sujet de lui dire que s’il envoyait les trois 
articles d'Uxbridge ce serait un coup sûr pour sa conservation, 
qu'il y avait tout sujet de croire qu'il verrait dans Londres 
une étrange révolution, —ce que je lui dis pour lui insinuer ce 
que le Comte de Hollande et le Chev. Moray avaient arrêté 
quand j'étais parti de Londres, —ne voulant pas lui dire ceci 
d’abord, comme une chose qu'il devait faire, de peur de lui 
donner sujet de se plaindre que les Ecossais ne tenaient point 
les choses qu'ils avaient promises, et qu'ils le voulaient obliger 
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a leur accorder plus que ce qu'ils avaient demandé. Je lui 
proposé de la même sorte son voyage en l’armée des Ecossais, 
et plustôt comme une chose utile pour remettre ses affaires 
qu’absolument necessaire pour se sauver, mais je le trouvai 
disposé de lui-même à faire ce que j’apréhendais bien de ne lui 
pouvoir jamais persuader. Il me dit qu’il voyait que c'était 
un moyen bien prompt pour se remettre, et presque le seul qui 
lui restait, —que quelque mauvais traitement qu'il eut reçu du 
général de cette armée, il ne feindrait point de s’y aller rendre, 
aussitôt que je lui aurais fait savoir, que sur l'assurance que 
les députés d’Ecosse m’auraient donnée qu'il y serait bien reçu, 
la reine et V. E. auraient voulu être leur caution envers lui, — 
ce qu'il m'a témoigné qu’il désirait seulement pour une forme, 
et parce qu’il croyait que cela était en quelque façon honorable 
à la France. Il me parla ensuite de la milice, et me 
temoigna que les Anglais ne consentiraient pas aujourd'hui 
que les Ecossais y eussent aucune part. Il me fit voir aussi 
beaucoup d’ardeur pour la conservation du Marquis de Mon- 
trose, et me dit qu’il ne voulait pas seulement qu'il s'accommodât 
avec seureté, mais encore avec honneur,—jusqu’a me dire qu'il 
le mettrait dorenavant dans le nombre de ses enfants, et qu'il 
voulait vivre desormais avec lui en ami plustôt qu’en roy, en 
quoy ce Prince merite beaucoup de louanges, et j’espére qu'il 
pourra avoir contentement sur ce sujet, et qu'il ne sera besoin 
d'avoir recours à l’expedient que j'avais proposé. 

Je lui parlai en suite du sieur William Moray pour lequel 
il ne me témoigna aucune aversion; il me dit seulement que 
la consideration du Marquis de Montrose l’empêchait de le faire 
revenir près de sa personne. 

Voila Mg', à quoy se reduisit le discours que j’eus ce premier 
jour avec lui, durant lequel il fit paraître presque partout, des 
marques de son courage, de sa constance et de sa pieté, et me 
donna aussi sujet de reconnaître que le point où nous aurions 
le plus de difficulté était celui du gouvernement de l’église, tous 
les autres étant aisés à accommoder, et Ashburnham m'avait 
promis, en termes bien formels, que son maître ayant satisfac- 
tion pour celui-la, il la donnerait pour tous les autres. 

Le roy de la Gr. Br. me dit seulement avant que je le quit- 
tasse, qu'il m'ouvrirait le lendemain l’expedient qu'il avait 
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trouvé pour satisfaire les Ecossais touchant le point de la 
religion. Aussy, après m'avoir envoyer appeler le matin 
suivant, il me témoigna que deux choses portaient principale- 
ment les Ecossais à désirer le changement du gouvernement 
ecclésiastique en Angleterre, —l’une l'espérance qu'ils avaient 
d'être payés de ce qui leur pouvait être dû, sur les biens des 
évêques qu'on aura chassés, —et l’autre la crainte qu'ils ont 
toujours eue, que les évêques demeurant présentement en 
Angleterre ils ne pussent retourner dans quelque temps en 
Ecosse, —qu'il avait un moyen pour les satisfaire sur ces deux 
points; l’un en priant V. E. de vouloir porter la reine à 
assurer les Ecossais de la part de la France, que le roy de la 
Gr. Br. ne changerait jamais aucune chose au gouvernement 
présent de leur église,—ce qu'il attendait de la bonté de sa 
Majesté et des offices de V. E.,—et l’autre en faissant voir un 
fonds bien assuré en Irlande pour les rembourser de toutes les 
sommes qui leur étaient dues, —que c'était tout le plus qu'il 
pouvait faire sans interesser sa conscience, à quoy il ne croyait 
pas que la reine ni V. E. le voulussent jamais porter. Sur 
quoy, Mg’, je lui dis que vous n’auriez garde de persuader qui 
que se fut de rien faire contre sa conscience, et moins encore un 
Prince religieux comme lui, mais que bien que je fusse mauvais 
casuiste, je lui demandais la permission de lui dire librement 
mes sentiments sur cette matière. Qu'il me semblait que le 
gouvernement presbyterial étant presque entièrement introduit 
en Angleterre, et sa Majesté ne pouvant plus en empêcher 
l'etablissement, il me semblait qu’il ne pouvait blesser sa con- 
science en laissant faire ce qu'il ne pouvait plus empêcher ; et 
que voyant en même temps la religion changée et la monarchie 
presque ruinée en Angleterre, il pouvait sans scrupule sauver de 
deux choses qui s’allaient perdre, celle qu'il lui était encore 
possible de conserver. | 

Mais que je lui dirais quelque chose de plus que cela, que je 
croyais que l'intérêt même de la religion l’obligeait à prendre 
le parti que je lui offrais, puisqu'il n’avait plus aujourd’hui 
d'autre moyen que celui-la pour la conserver en Angleterre, où 
elle était entièrement ruinée, si en s’accommodant à temps et 
conservant sa couronne, il ne se mettait en état de la retablir 
quelque jour. Il me dit qu'il s’etait fait informer à fond de 
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cette affaire, et qu'il savait qu'il ne pouvait rien faire de plus 
que ce qu'il m'avait dit, et qu'il était assuré que les Ecossais 
en demeureraient contents,—qu'il me donnerait cecy par écrit, 
et que je lui fisse savoir après l'avoir montré, les intentions de 
ceux que l’auraient vu, et ce qu'il aurait à faire. Je lui fis 
réponse qu’il ne devait point prendre la peine de me faire faire 
un memoire pour cela, que je l’assurais qu'ils ne feraient point 
ce qu’il proposait et que je craignais même qu'ils ne voulussent 
plus faire aucune chose. 

Il me dit qu'il aurait bien agréable que le secrétaire Nicholas, 
Ashburnham et moi, nous pussions trouver en même lieu, 
ainsi que je lui avais aussi témoigné de ma part le désirer, et 
qu’il espérait qu'ils me satisferaient davantage qu’il n'avait fait. 
Nous nous vimes dès le même soir, mais ils ne me firent rien 
savoir davantage que ce que le roy de la Gr. Br. m'avait dit, si 
non qu'ils essayèrent de me faire croire que ce Prince était 
dans la résolution de tout perdre plustôt que de blesser sa 
conscience, —ce qu'ils m'exagerèrent extremement, en me disant 
qu’il s'etait plaint de la rigeur des Ecossais qui lui voulaient 
faire perdre son ame aussi bien que son royaume; qu’il leur 
avait dit un peu devant qu'ils me vinssent trouver, que s’il 
perdait sa couronne pour ce sujet, il en recouvrerait une au 
ciel qui vaudrait mieux que toutes celles de la terre. 

Au reste que les Ecossais n’avoient que leur seul volonté qui 
les portât à demander à leur roy l’etablissement du gouverne- 
ment presbyterial, au lieu qu'il avait sa conscience que lui 
defendait de le faire. Je repondis à tout cela ce que j'avais 
déjà fait au roy leur maître, et leur dit, que les Ecossais avaient 
deux sujets différents qui leur faisaient desirer ce changement 
en la religion, —leur intérêt civil, puisqu'ils ne pouvaient point 
avoir d'autre assurance des Anglais que celle-la,—et celui de 
leur conscience, puisqu'ils croyaient ne pouvoir abandonner 
l'introduction du Presbytériat en Angleterre, après avoir pris 
les armes pour cela, et s’y être obligés par un serment solemnel, 
au lieu que le roy de la Gr. Br. n'avait que celui de sa con- 
science, la consideration du bien de ses affaires le devant 
porter à faire ce que les Ecossais desiraient de lui. 

Et qu’encore cette raison de l'intérêt de son salut cesserait 
bientôt s’il n'était point conduit par des personnes interessées 
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dans cette querelle comme les ministres, qui n’ont garde de 
consentir à la perte des évêques et de donner les mains à la 
suppression d’une dignité qu'ils espèrent quelque jour à pos- 
seder. 

Je les conjurai en suite de presser le roy de la Gr. Br. de ne 
vouloir pas laisser echapper la dernière occasion qu'il aurait 
peutétre de s’accommoder, et je leur dis que je ne leur repre- 
sentais point qu'ils se pourraient conserver par ce moyen, 
sachant bien qu'ils pensaient seulement au bien et à la conserva- 
tion de leur maître; mais que je ne me pouvais empêcher de 
leur témoigner la gloire qui leur reviendrait de l'avoir tiré, —et 
d'être sorti avec lui,—d’un si mauvais pas Ils me promirent 
qu’ils feraient pour cela tout ce qui leur serait possible, mais 
en me pressant toujours de recevoir le billet dont le roy leur 
maitre m’avait parlé, et en me témoignont qu'il mirait pas plus 
avant que cela. 

Le roy de la Gr. Br. m’envoya querir le lendemain, comme 
de coutume, sitôt qu’il fut à la promenade, et me dit, qu'ayant 
appris d’Ashburnham, que je ne croyais pas que ce qu'il m'avait 
proposé put contenter les Ecossais, il avait resolu de faire 
encore davantage et de leur donner au dela de ce qu’ils 
pouvaient espérer avec raison,—qu'il leur voulait accorder 
l'exercise de leur religion en Angleterre, et aux Anglais Pres- 
bytériens avec eux, avec permission de faire batir autant 
d’églises pour aux qu'ils desireraient. 

Je lui fis réponse qu'il leur offrirait encore cecy inutilement 
puisque les Presbytériens n’en étaient plus dans les termes 
d’être soufferts, ou d’avoir même une entière liberté d'exercer 
leur religion ; mais qu'ils avaient pris les armes pour abolir 
toutes les autres, et qu’ils n'étaient aujourd’hui mal avec les 
Indépendants que parce qu'ils ne veulent pas souffrir la leur. 

Le roy de la Gr. Br. ne me fit aucune réponse, si non qu'il 
croyait donner contentement par ce moyen aux Ecossais et aux 
Anglais Presbytériens, et que le memoire qu’il me donnerai 
serait fait en telle sorte qu’il me satisferait moi-même. Je le 
suppliai de me dispenser de le prendre, mais voyant qu'il m'en 
pressait extrêmement, je lui dis que je voulais bien m'en 
charger à condition qu’il me donnerait un autre, par lequel il 
accorderait toutes les choses qui avaient été proposés, que, 
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cela etant,—quoique je susse qu’on devait rien attendre du 
premier,—je ne laisserais pas d'agir de la même sorte qui si 
j'en espérais beaucoup, et de les presser d'accorder ce que 
j'étais certain qu'ils refuseraient ; et je demeurai ferme près de 
deux jours dans cette resolution, l’assurant qu'il ne se ferait 
rien sans cela, et que je le trahirais si j'en usais d'autre sorte, 
mais enfin, voyant qu’il était impossible de le porter à ce que 
je desirais, et croyant que je romprais de la même sorte cette 
negociation, si je retournais sans réponse que si j'en portais 
une peu satisfaisante, je consentis à prendre son memoire, mais 
avec protestation que ce serait inutilement, et en le suppliant 
qu'il m'accordât deux choses: L'une de se vouloir faire éclairer 
par quelque théologien Ecossais du scrupule qu'il avait 
touchant le changement du gouvernement ecclesiastique, ce 
qui ne servirait pas seulement pour assurer son esprit si les 
arguments qu'on lui enverrait étaient assez forts, mais ce qui 
serait encore utile pour faire connaître aux Ecossais et aux 
lais moderés, qu'il n’y a en effet que sa conscience qui 
l'empêche de leur accorder ce qu'ils demandent,—ce qui leur 
donnerait toujours quelque espérance de se pouvoir accommoder 
avec lui, et les empécherait par ce moyen de s'unir avec 
l'Independants : L'autre qu'il fit venir William Moray pour 
obliger encore en cecy les Ecossais. Il refusa le premier, 
quoique je lui pusse representer, et m’accorda le second, mais à 
des conditions qui otaient l'effet que j'en attendais, puisqu'il 
voulait obliger auparavant les Ecossais d'accorder un passeport 
à William Moray pour aller vers Montrose, sans quoy il ne 
voulait pas qu'il le vint trouver ; au lieu, que je lui representais, 
que ce qu'il voulait imposer à William Moray comme une con- 
dition facheuse lui serait une faveur, et une chose de laquelle 
même les Ecossais lui aurait obligation s’il le voulait faire 
de bonne grace, et s'il témoignait à William Moray qu'il 
l'envoie vers Montrose pour lui montrer la‘confiance qu'il prend 
en lui, et pour faire voir aux Ecossais qu’il ne veut rien faire 
avec ce Marquis qui leur puisse être prejudiciable, puisqu'il 
envoie vers lui un de leurs amis. 
Il me donna quelque espérance en partant, que cela se ferait 
ainsi, et le sieur Ashburnham me le confirma, et qu'on ne 
mettrait aucune condition à son retour. Ce Prince me chargea, 
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en prenant congé de lui, de l’avertir de ce que j'aurais fait, à 
ce que je lui fis réponse que je lui pouvais dire avant que 
partir étant bien assuré qu’il ne se ferait aucune chose; il me 
dit qu'il faudrait donc qu’il s'accommodat avec d’autres, sur 
quoy je lui fis resouvenir encore qu’il ne devait rien attendre 
des Independants, et que d'autant qu'ils lui feraient aujourd’hui 
de plus grandes offres, il en devait moins espérer, n'ayant 
dessein que de l'empêcher d'en venir à une conclusion avec les 
Ecossais, afin de le ruiner. En suite il ne laissa pas pour cela 
de me charger de lui écrire et de me promettre qu'il m’enver- 
rait un homme, dans quatre ou cinq jours, demandant deux 
choses de moi,—l'une que je dépêchasse un exprès à la Cour 
pour y porter avec plus de diligence les chiffrés qu’il me don- 
nait, et pour lui en rendre la réponse; et l’autre que je 
demeurasse encore a Londres jusqu’au retour du courrier afin 
de l'aller retrouver avec ces réponses. Ceci, Mg', ne me donne 
pas peu de peine pour la crainte que j'ai que V. E. n'ait pas 
agréable ce retardement qui m'empêchera encore pour quelques 
jours de travailler aux levées, qu'elle désire si fort qui se fassent, 
et desquelles je la supplie très humblement de me pardonner 
si je ne lui ai point parlé par mes precedentes parce que 
n'ayant pi rien faire d'ici pour cela que d'y engager de 
nouveau les députés d’Ecosse et d'essayer à achever une 
negociation qui nous ferait tout obtenir de cette nation, il m'a 
semblé que c'était une chose tout-à-fait inutile de témoigner 
à V. E. que j’executerais ses commandements, ce que je suis 
plus obligé de faire que personne, non seulement pour l'intérêt 
du service de Sa Majesté, mais encore par la consideration de ce 
que je dois à V. E. de qui je tiens tout ce que je suis, et envers 
laquelle je croirai toujours demeurer ingrat au milieu du zèle 
que je conserverai toute ma vie pour son service. 

Voila, Mg’, tout ce que j'ai fait à Oxford. Jay montré à 
mon retour le memoire que J'en ai apporté, qui a été reçu 
encore un peu plus mal que je n’avais cru, ce n’est pas que la 
connaissance qu'ils ont du tempérament du roy de la G BF 
qui se porte à faire avec le temps les choses qu'il a le plus 
constamment refusées, et du pouvoir qu'a la reine de la G BF 
sur son esprit, leur ote encore l'espérance qu'il fasse dans 
quelques jours ce qu'il a refusé aujourd’hui n'y ayant plus 
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apparemment que ce seul moyen qui le puisse sauver ; mais ils 


aprehendent qu'il veuille faire ce qu'ils desirent quand il ‘nar. 
aura plus le pouvoir, parce que Fairfax écrit que l’armée du.--. 
Prince de Galles est tellement ruinée qu'il espére que celle qu’il: ~ 
commande pourra marcher de ce côté-ci dans fort peu de .-- 


temps, de sorte qu'ils n’ont plus d'espoir que V. E., qu'ils - .- 


supplient de vouloir conserver ce prince, et tout ce qu'il y 
a ici de gens de bien en pressent la reine de la G" B' d'écrire 
en termes formels au roy son mari, qu'elle desire qu'il s’accom- 
mode, et que la France l’abandonne s'il rejette les moyens 
qu'elle lui a donnés de retablir ses affaires; ils jugent même 
quelle y doit joindre quelque chose de sévère, et qu'il est 
necessaire que la prière qu'elle lui fera, tienne un peu de com- 
mandement. Enfin, Mg’, ils croyent qu'il est de la bonté de 
V. E. de sauver ce prince, malgré qu'il en ait, et de conserver 
les Ecossais et les Anglais de leur parti, qui auront bien de la 
peine à se sauver, après qu'il sera perdu, de sorte que V. E. en 
faisant une action de charité en fera encore une de prudence, 
en relevant en ce pays un parti qui se va ruiner. 

On a resolu dans le Parlement d'envoyer faire commandement 
au Prince de Galles de mettre bas les armes, afin de le pouvoir 
declarer ennemi de l'État s'il n’obeit, et ce qu'elle ne pourra 
entendre qu'avec horreur, on a fait nottoyer et tapisser le 
principal appartement de la Tour de Londres et il se dit 
publiquement que c’est pour le roy de la G* BF s’il vient ici; ce 
qui peut faire voir à V. E. en quel état ce prince se trouve 
reduit, et ce que pretendent faire les Indépendants, de sorte 
qu’il ne faut point perdre de temps, si on desire le conserver. 

Il serait à propos, Mg", que l’on put faire voir ici, au moins 
la substance de ce qu’écrira la reine de la G' B;, et il serait 
bon encore que William Moray en portât un double. Quelque 
jalousie que ceux qui le devaient moins faire ont donnée de 
moi, je trouverai bien moyen d'aller surement à Oxford, mais 
je ne pourrais retourner ici sans donner trop de soupcon, de 
sorte que j'irai de la en Ecosse, cependant, Mg", si la reine de 
la G B n’écrit aux termes que j'ai marqués, il n’est point 
besoin que ni moi ni aucun autre allions trouver le roy son 
mari. 

L'avis que les deputés d’Ecosse et le Comte de Hollande 
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nant donné de tenir aussi secret que je pouvais le partement 
Son courrier, de peur qu’on ne fit quelque dessein de prendre 
06 lettres, m'a fait resoudre de n'en dire mot à personne, non 
*.pas même à Mons’ de Sabran; cependant pour lui oter tout 
a, sujet de s'en facher j’ay resolu de faire comme si je lenvoyais 
* apres l'ordinaire qui serait parti sans mon paquet. Je croy 
que V. E. me pardonnera bien si j'en use de la sorte, ne man- 
quant pas de raisons qui m'y obligent. J°oubliais à dire a 
V. E. que le roy de la G* BF la prie de vouloir donner ordre a 
Mons. de Sabran de recevoir les lettres de la reine de la G™ B° 
au roy son mari sur l’enveloppe desquelles on pourra mettre 
son nom, afin que si le paquet venait a étre ouvert on put croire 
qu’elles vont à lui, et il n’aura qu’à les ouvrir après, pour les 
envoyer a Oxford, ou en quelque lieu que ce Prince sera. 

Je joins 4 cette dépêche une petite boîte où est l’ordre 
d'Angleterre que le roy de la G' B® envoie au jeune Prince 
d'Orange, trois chiffres, et la lettre du dit roy a William 
Moray. Je supplie très humblement V. E. de vouloir faire 
rendre tout cela a la reine de la G* B'. Je lui envoie aussi 
une copie de la lettre que le Parlement écrit au roy de la 
Gr B en réponse à la sienne que je n’ay pas eu le loisir 
de traduire, parce que le Chev. Moray vient de me la donner 
présentement. 


[Monrereuz to Carpinar Mazarin. London, 3 January 1646. 


Ir your Eminence judge of my journey from the small success that has 
attended it and the weight of my arguments adduced in order to con- 
vince the King of Great Britain by the slight impression they made on 
his mind, you will, I fear, have reason to think, however favourably you 
may have looked upon my actions till now, that I must have omitted to 
bring forward something during the interview; yet if you take the 
trouble to read this despatch I hope you will find that I give so good an 
account of what I did as will lead you to attribute the king's refusal 
rather to that mischance which follows him, or to fate that is leading him 
to his ruin, than to my misdirection. 

I received my passport from the House of Lords the same evening that 
my despatches arrived, and I passed the following day and a part of the 
night either with the Earl of Holland or with Sir Robert Moray in finally 
settling what I should have to do, and in trying to persuade them both 
to abide by what had been arranged with your Eminence; the King of 
Great Britain’s affairs being reduced to such an extremity, and the little 
time they believe that remains for him in which to save himself, had 
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confirmed them in the opinion they had expressed to me a few days pre- 
viously, that it was necessary for him to grant tothe English and Scottish 
Parliaments the three propositions made to him at Uxbridge, of which 
the last only allowed him the disposal of a third part of the militia, 
instead of the half, which Sir Robert Moray had consented that he might 
have, and that instead of awaiting the declaration of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment in his favour, it was necessary for him to join the Scottish army 
as promptly as possible. It was considered that the first would place 
those who do not wish for peace in the wrong, and cause some strange 
revolutions in London ; and that the second would be a warning to the 
Independents, whose greatest fear is to see their king with the Scots ; 
and who will use every effort in their power to prevent it, if they have 
time, as the only circumstance that can defeat their plans ; so that it was 
thought necessary, in order to give even less suspicion of this resolution, 
that the King of Great Britain, on sending his proposals, insist on his 
return to London. 

We also arranged the orders he would require to leave at Oxford ; the 
number of persons he would have to take with him, and what he would 
be able to do when he came to the army. 

I left the next day, provided with these instructions, and had no sooner 
reached Oxford than the king of Great Britain sent his master of cere- 
monies to visit me and appoint an hour for me to see him the same 
evening. I presented your Eminence’s compliments as you had ordered 
me to do, and although the king had caused the persons who were closest 
to him to withdraw, in order to give me an opportunity of talking to him, 
as I perceived that Prince Rupert and some others approached so as 
to hear what I was saying, I confined myself to the usual expressions of 
politeness and to giving the news, and said nothing but what might be 
repeated to any one ; I did not even give him the letters of the Queen his 
consort, but asked him to give me a private audience on the following 
day, which he did for the hour of his daily walk, when I had all the time 
required and every facility for talking to him without interruption and 
without being overheard by any one. I gave him the letters of the 
queen, his consort, with the French gazettes, so that those who saw me 
giving him a paper might think it was merely the news. 

I began, as I had been recommended, by entreating him to keep with 
great secrecy what I had to say to him, and to disclose nothing of it to 
any one ; but he confessed at once that this was no longer possible, 
seeing that he had received a few days previously the copies of the queen 
his consort’s letters, and had had them deciphered by Ashburnham, and 
that the secretary Nicholas had, by another accident, also obtained some 
knowledge of them. I was in doubt as to whether or not I ought to beg 
the King of Great Britain not to make any further mention of it to them, 
but I considered at the same time that he might perhaps be unable to 
prevent it, however I might entreat him, and that this distrust which we 
would thus have shown might have disposed them to do us the harm we 
sought to avoid, and that the confidence we showed in them might on the 
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contrary oblige them to be faithful in not revealing a secret which we 
had intrusted to them voluntarily. I obtained, therefore, the king’s word 
of honour that he would oblige them again on oath not to disclose any- 
thing of this transaction, and I told him, as I have since told them even, 
that those who sent me did not wish this negotiation to be known to any 
but to them. 

I began then by representing to the king that the Scots not only 
wished to preserve him, but that it was their interest to do so, as he might 
perceive from what they had done in recent circumstances ; whereas on 
the contrary the decision that the Independents had taken to ruin him 
might be seen by his Majesty in all their actions, of which I indicated 
to him some of the principal. I next told him what the Queen of Great 
Britain and your Eminence had done to advance this negotiation, that 
now it but remained for him to act his part, and accept the last means 
offered to him to secure his safety, as explained to him in the Queen of 
Great Britain's letters. He replied that he could not express the obli- 
gations he felt to the queen for her kindness, nor to your Eminence for 
the affection you had shown towards him, and the care you had taken in 
furthering this negotiation ; that he was also well informed of the wish 
the Scots had to preserve the king, as of the resolution the Independents 
had taken to destroy the monarchy ; that in this matter he was prepared 
to treat with them frankly, and to make every possible concession in order 
to satisfy them. We next came to the subject of religion, on which he 
at once told me his conscience would not allow him to consent to the ruin 
of the religion he had sworn to maintain, and that he would rather lose 
his crown than his soul. I told him it was then unnecessary to speak of 
anything else, since that was the point principally wished. He replied 
that some compromise might be found. Hereupon I related to him what 
I had represented to the Scots, to induce them to yield something of 
their demands, but that I had found it to be impossible, having received 
their last word, and had only been able to continue the negotiations with 
difficulty, the Scots and English Presbyterians having on several occa- 
sions been on the point of breaking it off, because they had not received 
from the queen, his consort, all the satisfaction they had expected. They 
were mistaken, he replied, if they believed he could do anything more ; 
to which I replied, that I had but come there with the hope I had, into 
which I had led others, that he would grant what I brought ; that | 
would betray his Majesty were I to lead him to think he could obtain any 
abatement from those who had sent me ; that those who wished his pre- 
servation thought, in the present state of his affairs, he ought, on the 
contrary, to make the greatest possible concessions, so as to put those 
who do not wish for peace in the wrong, and to give his followers an 
opportunity of declaring for him : whereupon I took the opportunity of 
telling him that were he to accept the three Uxbridge propositions it 
would be a great step towards his preservation, as there was every reason 
to believe that he would thereupon see a strange revolution in London. 
I told him this so as to insinuate what the Earl of Holland and Sir 
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Robert Moray had settled on my leaving London ; not wishing to men- 
tion it to him at first, as a thing he was required to do, for fear of giving 
him reason to complain that the Scots did not hold to what they had 
promised, and wished to oblige him to grant to them more than they had 
asked. 


I proposed to him in a similar manner his journey to the Scottish army, 
and suggested it rather as a step that might be advantageous to him, than 
absolutely necessary for his safety, but I found that he was already 
disposed to undertake it, while I had been apprehensive of never being 
able to persuade him to do so. He told me that he saw it was a readiest 
means, and perhaps the only one at his disposal, to enable him to recover 
what he had lost, and notwithstanding the bad treatment he had received 
from the general of that army, he would not hesitate to go there, as 
soon as I had informed him, on the assurance the Scottish Commis- 
sioners would have given to me, that he would be well received there ; 
and on the queen and your Eminence consenting to be surety for them 
to him ; which latter he desired merely as a form, and because he con- 
sidered it to be in some measure honourable to France. He next spoke 
to me of the militia, and stated that the English would not now consent 
to the Scots having any part in its control. He showed also much 
anxiety about the safety of the Marquis of Montrose, and told me he 
wished to be not only securely, but honourably, reconciled to him, and 
went so far as to say, he would in future consider him as one of his 
children, and that he wished to live with him henceforth as a friend, 
rather than as a king ; in which this prince deserves much praise, and I 
hope he will be satisfied thereupon, and that it will not be necessary to 
have recourse to the expedient I had proposed. 

I spoke to him afterwards about William Moray, for whom he ex- 
pressed to me no aversion, but only, on account of the Marquis of 
Montrose, he did not wish to have him near his person. 

This is the entire result of my first day’s conversation with him, and 
in all that passed he showed abundant proofs of courage, constancy, and 
piety, which led me also to see that the point on which we shall have 
the greatest difficulty of coming to an understanding will be that of the 
government of the church, all other questions being of comparatively 
easy solution, and Ashburnham having promised me in very plain terms, 
that if his master were satisfied on that one point he would grant all the 
others. 

The king told me, just before leaving him, that he would, on the 
following day, confide to me a plan he had formed to satisfy the Scots 
with regard to religion. So next morning, having sent for me, he 
pointed out to me that there were two things which principally induced 
the Scots to wish the change of church government in England : one the 
hope of being paid what was owing to them out of the revenues of 
the bishops, who have been driven away ; and the other, the fear they 
have always had lest the bishops that remain at present in England may 
at some future time return to Scotland; that he had the power of 
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satisfying them on both these points: first, by begging your Eminence 
to induce the queen to give an assurance to the Scots, on the part of 
France, that the King of Great Britain would never change anything in 
the present government of their church—this he expected through the 
kindness of her Majesty and the good offices of your Eminence—and 
again by providing a well-assured fund in Ireland, in order to pay all 
sums that might be owing to them; that was the utmost his con- 
science would permit him to do, and he did not believe that either the 
queen or your Eminence would wish him to do anything opposed to his 
conscience. To which I replied that you would be very far from wishing 
any one to act contrary to his conscience, and certainly not a religious 
prince like him; yet, although I was a bad casuist, I would ask his 
permission to tell him frankly my opinions on this matter. It appeared 
to me that the Presbyterian form of church government, being almost 
entirely introduced into England, and his Majesty being unable to 
prevent its establishment, it appeared to me that in leaving to be done 
what he was unable to prevent he could not wound his conscience ; and 
seeing, at the same time, religion changed, and the monarchy almost 
ruined in England, he might without scruple, out of the two things 
going to ruin, save the one that it was possible to save. 

But I would even go further and tell him I believed the interest of 
religion itself obliged him to take the course I offered to him, since 
there remained to-day no other means of preserving it in England, where 
it was entirely ruined ; if he did not, in coming to terms in time, and by 
securing his crown, put himself in a position to re-establish it some day. 
He told me he was thoroughly well informed about the matter, and he 
knew he could do nothing more than he had said ; that he was certain 
the Scots would be satisfied with it, that he would give me this in 
writing, so that I might acquaint him afterwards with the intentions of 
those who would have seen it, and of what he would have to do. I 
replied that he need not take the trouble to make a memorandum of it, 
as I could assure him they would certainly not do what he proposed, and 
I much feared even that they would decline to do anything further. 

He said it would be agreeable to him were I to meet with his secre- 
taries Nicholas and Ashburnham, according to the wish I had expressed, 
and he hoped they would satisfy me better than he had done. We met 
the same evening, but they told me nothing more than the King of 
Great Britain had done, if not that they tried to make me believe he had 
decided to lose all rather than wound his conscience, which they 
exaggerated greatly in telling me he had complained of the rigour of the 
Scots, who wished him to lose his soul, as well as his kingdom ; that he 
had told them a little before they had called upon me, that if he lost his 
crown in this cause he would regain one in heaven, more valuable than 
all those of this earth. Besides, they continued, the Scots are merely 
led in this matter by their will alone, in asking their king to establish 
the Presbyterian form of church government, whilst he had his con- 
science that prevented him from granting it. To all this, I replied, as I 
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had already done to the king, their master, and told them the Scots had 
two different reasons that led them to wish this change in the form of 
religion : they had a civil interest, since it was only on this ground that . 
they were able to obtain any assurance of the English ; and reasons of 
conscience, since they believed they could not renounce the introduction - 
of Presbyterianism into England, after having taken arms for that 
purpose, and bound themselves together by a solemn oath to accomplish 
it; whereas the King of Great Britain had only his conscience; the 
consideration of the benefit of his affairs ought to induce him to do what 
the Scots require of him. 

And again this reason of his future salvation would soon disappear 
were he not guided by persons having an interest in this dispute, as the 
clergy, who naturally object to the suppression of bishoprics, as high 
Offices they hope some day to possess. 

I next conjured them to urge the king not to allow this, the last 
opportunity he might have of coming to terms, to pass. I told them 1 
would not speak to them of saving themselves by this means, as I knew 
well their only thought was for the welfare and the safety of their 
master, but I could not refrain from expressing to them the renown 
they would acquire were they able to get him clearly out of his present 
unfortunate position. They promised me to do all that was possible, and 
urged me to receive the copy of the memorandum of which the king had 
spoken, assuring me that he would go no further than that. The King 
of Great Britain sent for me on the following day as usual, at the time of 
taking his customary walk, and as soon as he had started he said, he had 
learned from Ashburnham that I did not believe what he had proposed 
would satisfy the Scots, therefore he had resolved to go further, and to 
give them more than they could reasonably expect ; that he would grant 
to them the exercise of their form of worship in England, and to the 
English Presbyterians in like manner, with the right to build as many 
churches for themselves as they wished. I replied that this offer was 
equally useless, seeing the Presbyterians were not in a position to require 
anything like toleration or liberty of worship, but that they had taken 
arms in order to put down every other form of worship, and were on bad 
terms with the Independents merely because they would not tolerate 
theirs. 

The king made no reply further than stating that he had thought by 
this means to satisfy the Scots and the English Presbyterians, and added 
that the memorandum would be drawn up in such a manner that I would 
be satisfied with it. I begged him to dispense with my taking it, but 
seeing that he insisted much, I told him I would consent to take charge 
of it on condition that he would give me another in which he would 
grant all the matters that had been proposed, this being so—although | 
knew there was nothing to be expected from the first—I would, never- 
theless, continue to act, as if F expected much, and press them to grant 
what I was certain they would refuse; and I remained firm in this 
resolution for about two days, assuring him that nothing could otherwise 
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be done, and that I would be betraying him if I acted differently ; but 
at length, seeing it was impossible to induce him to do what I wished, 
and believing that I would break off this negotiation in either case, if I 
returned without any reply, or brought back an unsatisfactory one, I 
consented to take his memorandum under protest that it would be 
useless, while begging him to grant me two requests. 

First, that he would consent to have his mind cleared of the scruple he 
had on the changes of church government by some Scottish theologian. 
This, I thought, would serve not only to assure him of the weight of the 
arguments that might be presented to him on this subject, but would 
also be useful in indicating to the Scots and to the English of moderate 
opinions that it is in fact only his conscience that prevents him from 
granting their demands, and admit of some hope of their being able to 
come to terms with him, and thus prevent them from joining with the 
Independents. 

The other request was that he would allow William Moray to come to 
him, in order to oblige the Scots. My first request he refused in spite of 
all I could urge in support of it, and granted the second, but under such 
conditions as to destroy the effect I intended by it, since he stipulated 
that William Moray should be previously provided with a passport from 
the Scots and sent to the Marquis of Montrose, without which he would 
not have him near him, whereas I pointed out to him that what he 
sought to impose on William Moray as a disagreeable condition would be 
a favour for him, and for which the Scots even might be obliged to him 
were he to grant it with good grace and intimate William Moray that he 
sends him to Montrose to show the confidence he places in him, and to 
show to the Scots that he had no wish to do anything with this Marquis 
that could be hurtful to them since he sends to him one of their friends. 

He gave me on leaving some hope that this might be so arranged, 
which Mr. Ashburnham confirmed to me afterwards,—that no conditions 
would be attached to William Moray’s return. 

This prince charged me on taking leave of him to inform him of what 
I might do, to which I replied that I could do so before leaving, as I was 
quite certain that nothing could be done; he then told me he would be 
obliged to come to terms with others, whereupon I again reminded him 
that he need expect nothing from the Independents, and that the more 
important the offers were which they might make to him at present, the 
less reason had he to trust to them, their only intention being to prevent 
him from coming to terms with the Scots, and to ruin him. He did not 
fail on this account to charge me afterwards to write to him, and 
promised to send a messenger to me, in four or five days, who would 
make two requests of me, that I would send a special messenger to 
Court to convey more promptly the ciphered despatches he would give 
me; and that I would remain in London till the return of the mail, in 
order to bring the replies to him. I am much troubled through fear 
that your Eminence may not approve of this delay, which will prevent 
me, for some days yet, from attending to the levies which you wish so 
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much. I beg you, very humbly, to excuse my not having mentioned 
them to you in my previous letters ; because, not being able to do more 
towards them from here than to bring them again under the notice of the 
Seottish Commissioners, so as to try and secure by negotiation all that 
we require from that nation; it appeared to me quite unnecessary to 
state to your Eminence that I would execute your commands, which I 
am under greater obligation to do than any other person, not only in the 
interest of her Majesty’s service, but also in consideration of what I owe 
to you, from whom I hold all I have and towards whom I will always 
consider myself ungrateful, even while abounding in the zeal I shall all 
my life retain for your service. 

That is all I did at Oxford. On showing here on my return the king’s 
memorandum, which I brought back, it was looked upon with even more 
disfavour than I had expected ; yet from what is known of the king’s 
disposition, and his habit of granting, after a certain delay, things he 
had constantly refused, and of the influence the Queen of Great Britain 
has over his mind, there is still hope that in a few days he will grant 
what he has refused to-day, there being no other apparent means of 
safety for him; but it is feared that when he may wish to do what is 
now required of him it will no longer be in his power to do it, because 
Fairfax writes to say that the army of the Prince of Wales being so 
reduced he hopes very shortly to be able to lead here the army he com- 
mands. Thus the only hope people here have is in your Eminence, whom 
they entreat to save this prince; and all honest people urge the Queen 
of Great Britain to write in formal terms to the king, her husband, that 
she wishes him to come to terms, and to tell him that France will give 
him up if he reject the means she has provided for him in order to settle 
his affairs. It is judged even that she ought to add something stringent, 
and that it is necessary that her request be somewhat of a command. 
In short, it is believed that your Eminence, out of kindness, notwith- 
standing what has happened, will save this prince, and preserve the Scots 
and the English of their party, who will have much trouble in preserving 
themselves after his loss; so that in performing an act of charity you 
will also accomplish one of prudence in raising up a party in this country 
that is on the point of ruin. 

Parliament has resolved to send an order to the Prince of Wales to lay 
down his arms, in order to declare him a rebel to the state if he do not 
obey. And you will learn with horror that the principal apartment in 
the Tower of London has been cleaned and furnished, as it is publicly 
reported, on purpose for the king, if he come here. This will lead you 
to see to what extremity he is reduced, and what the Independents 
propose to do, so that there is no time to be lost if he is to be saved. 

It will be necessary to show here at least the substance of what the 
Queen of Great Britain will write, and also that William Moray bring a 
copy of it. Whatever jealousy may be raised concerning me by persons 
who ought to be the last to do so, I shall always find means of going 
safely to Oxford, but I shall not be able to return here without exciting 
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too much suspicion, so that I shall go thence to Scotland. However, if 
the Queen of Great Britain do not write in the terms I have stated, there 
is no need for me, or any other person, to go to the king, her husband. 
The notice the Scottish Commissioners and the Earl of Holland gave me 
to keep the despatch of my correspondence as secret as possible, for fear 
of some plan being laid to take my letters, led me to decide not to men- 
tion it to any one, not even to M. de Sabran, although, in order to pre- 
vent him from thereby taking offence, I decided to act as if I had sent 
my parcel after the mail that had gone without it. I believe you will 
pardon me for proceeding in this manner, as I have abundant reason to 
oblige me to do so. 

I was about to forget to say that the King of Great Britain begs you 
to give orders to M. de Sabran to receive the letters from the Queen of 
Great Britain to the king, her husband, and that M. de Sabran’s name 
might be put on the envelopes, so that if the parcel chanced to be opened 
it would be thought that the letters were for him, and that he will only 
have to open them and forward them to Oxford, or to any other place 
where the king may be. 

I join to this despatch a small box containing the Order of the Garter, 
sent by the King of Great Britain to the young Prince of Orange, three 
ciphered letters, and the king’s letter to William Moray. 1 beg your 
Eminence to have these articles delivered to the Queen of Great Britain. 
I send also a copy of the letter addressed by Parliament to the King of 
Great Britain in reply to his, which I have not had time to translate, 
as Sir Robert Moray has just given it to me. ] 


XXII 


TRADUCTION p’une LETTRE pe M. NICOLAS, SEecRÉTAIRE 
D'Erar pu Roy DE La Gr. Br., À M. ne MONTEREUL 


Oxford, -” Janvier 1646. 


LE roy m'a commandé de vous dire que son message du 15 
de ce mois est tout le plus qu'il puisse promettre pour porter 
ceux qui sont à Londres à l’y recevoir pour traiter en personne, 
vous priant d'observer qu'il y a des expressions tendantes 
particulièrement à sa Jonction avec ses sujets d’Ecosse, qui 
leur donneront bonne satisfaction, comme il l'espère. C’est 
pourquoy j'ay ordre de vous prier de savoir la résolution des 
députés d’Ecosse le plustôt qu'il se pourra, quelle assurance ils 
veulent donner à sa Majesté (au cas qu’on continue à refuser de 
le recevoir à Londres) qu'il sera en sûreté et en liberté en leur 
armée, et ce qu'ils veulent proposer pour que sa Majesté s'y 
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rende; comme aussy pour la jonction du Marquis de Montrose 
avec leurs forces. C'est ce que sa Majesté juge étre fort 
necessaire de savoir au plustôt ; bien que sa Majesté se repose 
principalement sur l'assurance qu'il attend de France, comme 
sa plus grande sûreté pour se jetter en leur armée, c’est ce qu'il 
sera cependant fort à propos pour ses affaires, non seulement de 
savoir leur resolution, mais aussy d’avoir leur parole et un 
dessein formé de la façon qu'il aura à se conduire. De ces 
particularités sa Majesté s'attend que vous lui ferez avoir une 
prompte et satisfaisante réponse. 


[Sm Epwarp NicnoLas, Secretary or STATE To H.B. Masesry, 
to M. pe Monterevt. Oxford, © January 1646. 


Tae king has ordered me to inform you that his message of the 15th 
inst. contains the utmost he can promise to induce those in London to 
receive him there to treat in person ; and to beg you to observe that it 
contains expressions tending specially to his junction with his Scottish 
subjects, which he hopes will give them much satisfaction. This is why 
I have orders to learn from you, as soon as possible, the resolutions of the 
Scottish Commissioners: what assurances they are willing to give his 
Majesty, in case one continues to refuse to receive him in London, that 
he will be in safety and in liberty in their army, and also what they wish 
to propose in order that his Majesty may go there, as also concerning the 
janction of the Marquis of Montrose with their forces. This is what his 
Majesty considers very necessary to know, as soon as possible; for 
although his Majesty relies principally on the assurance he expects from 
France, as his chief security in joining their army, it will at the same 
time be very necessary, for his affairs, not only to learn their decision, 
but also to have their promise, and a plan formed of how he ought to act. 

On these points his Majesty expects you to give him a prompt and 
satisfactory reply. ] 


XXIII 
LETTRE pou ROY pe ta Gr. Br. À M. De MONTEREUL 





Oxford, "ver 1646, 
evrier 
Encore que la lettre que le secrétaire Nicolas vous a écrité 
par mes ordres, soit une exacte réponse à la v/ du 25 Janvier 
que j'ai reçue depuis, que je n’y puisse rien ajouter; je ne puis 
toutefois m'empêcher d'y repondre, non seulement pour en 
accuser la reception, mais, encore pour vous remercier de 
m’avoir representé les choses sans déguisement, ce que je vous 
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assure que je prends de vous en fort bonne part, encore que je 
ne puisse bien dire ce que je pense de ceux avec qui vous traitez, 
persistant comme ils font en des demandes deraisonables. Aussi 
vous dirai-je librement, que vous avez déjà de moi tout ce que je 
puis faire, et croyez que Je ne me porterai jamais par la 
necessité de mes affaires a faire ce que j’ay refusé à deux reines, 
chacunes desquelles a assez de pouvoir sur moi pour m’obliger 
à faire sans marchander toutes ces choses qui m’auraient été 
possibles. Enfin vous avez mon dernier mot; c’est à vous 
maintenant à en tirer le meilleur prix qui sera possible; et 
qu'ils ne se flattent pas si fort de leur bon succès, car encore 
je n’ay pas le don de prophetie, je ne laisse pas de prevoir leur 
entière ruine, s'ils ne s’accommodent pas avec moi, en quelque 
manière qu'il plaise à Dieu de disposer de mes affaires. Jay 
une chose à ajouter, ce que ma femme a resolu avec beaucoup 
de raison de m'envoyer William Moray, partant, je desire que 
vous hatiez sa venue autant quil vous sera possible, et pour la 
votre ici vous pouvez mieux me dire que moi à vous, si elle 
peut être utile ou non a mes affaires, mais quoique vous 
resoudiez il sera toujours agréable à v/ très cher ami. 


[Lerrer rrom H.B. Masesry to M. ne MonTEREUL. Oxford, 25% 1646. 


ALrHouGx the letter Secretary Nicholas wrote to you by my orders is 
so exact a reply to your letter of the 25th January,—which I have received 
since, —that I can scarcely add anything to it, yet I cannot refrain not 
only from replying to it and acknowledging its reception, but from 
thanking you for having represented matters to me without any disguise, 
which I assure you I take in very good part ; even while I cannot say 
what I think of those with whom you are treating, persisting as they do 
in unreasonable demands. Therefore, I will tell you frankly you have 
already got from me all I can do ; and believe me that the urgency of my 
affairs will never induce me to do what I have refused to two queens, each 
of whom has enough influence over me to oblige me to do, without bar- 
gaining, every thing that appeared to me to be possible. In short, you 
have my last word. It is for you now to make the most of it. And let 
them not flatter themselves so much on their good success, for although 
I have not the gift of prophecy, I nevertheless foresee their entire ruin, if 
they do not come to terms with me, in whatever manner it may please 
God to dispose of my affairs. I have something to add, viz. that my wife 
has decided, on very good grounds, to send William Moray to me, and as. 
soon as he leaves I wish you to hasten as much as possible his arrival ; 
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and as regards your coming here, you are better able to tell me, than I 
can tell you, whether or not it can be useful to my affairs ; but whatever 
you resolve will always be agreeable to your very dear friend.] 


XXIV 


MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN 
Londres, 2% 1646. 


1 Fevrier 





V. E. aura vu par ma précédente, le peu de satisfaction 
qu'ont reçu les Ecossais, et les Anglais Presbyteriens, du papier 
que le roy de la G* BF m'avait donné pour leur faire voir. Je 
lui dirai maintenant que les lettres que ce prince a écrites depuis 
au Parlement ont encore été plus ma] reçues, de sorte que j’ay eu 
grand sujet de croire que les Anglais Presbyteriens qui voient 
le peu d'inclination qu’a le roy de la G' B' pour leur donner 
satisfaction, et la puissance des Indépendants, pourroient se 
resoudre à la fin de s’accommoder avec eux et de leur laisser 
faire ce qu'ils croirent ne pouvoir plus empêcher. 

J'ay aussi apprehendé, avec beaucoup de raison, que les 
Ecossais qui se voient sur le point d'être abandonnés par les 
Anglais de leur partie, n’aimassent mieux attendre le malheur 
qu’ils jugent bien que leur arrivera, si les Indépendants éta- 
blissent leurs affaires en la manière qu’ils ont resolu, que de 
Yavancer en recevant le roy de la G. B. dans leur armée, 
et attirant sur eux dans un moment toutes les forces 
de l'Angleterre; particulièrement les mauvais succès de l’armée 
de ce Prince dans l'Ouest le mettant hors d'état de pouvoir 
beaucoup faire de sa part ; car, non seulement on écrit qu'elle 
a abandonné le siége ou le blocus de Plymouth et a laissé son 
canon devant cette place, mais que ceux de Cornouailles, où elle 
s'est sauvée en disordre, ne la veulent point recevoir et se con- 
tentent de retirer le Prince de Galles avec sa suite, de peur 
d'attirer l’armée du Parlement chez eux. 

‘Toutes ces choses m'ont fait représenter aux Ecossais, le 
mieux qu'il m'a été possible, qu'ils fortifiaient extrêmement 
leur parti par la personne du roy de la G. B.: quand elle 
n'aurait point de suite, —ainsy qu'elle en aura toujours, — 
qu'ils s’assuraient par ce moyen de la protection de la France, 
et qu'ils mettaient encore la justice de leur côté. 

H 
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Jay fait aussy ce qui m'a été possible auprès des Anglais 
Presbyteriens pour les entretenir dans leurs premiéres résolu- 
tions, et pour les porter à se declarer quand il sera temps pour 
le roy de la G. B., et à faire declarer la ville de Londres avec 
eux, à quoi les Ecossais travaillent de leur part, et plus ouverte- 
ment qu'ils n'avaient fait, en representant au dits Anglais 
qu'ils peuvent difficilement sans cela recevoir le roi de la G. B. 
dans leur armée parce qu'ils ne croient pas qu’ils soient capables 
tous seuls de le conserver ni de se conserver avec lui; en quoi je 
ne puis m'empêcher de dire à V. E. que le Comte de Hollande et 
le Chev. Moray se sont employés avec beaucoup de zèle et de 
courage, et que Madame de Carlisle y a beaucoup contribué; ce 
qu’elle doit à son roy et à son pays l'ayant empêché de considerer 
en cette rencontre, les liens de sang et les intérêts de son frère, 
de sorte que toutes choses par le moyen de ces trois personnes, 
et de la Comtesse de Devonshire, sont encore en bon état, 
pourvu que les lettres de la reine viennent à temps, et que 
V. E. ait agréable de tenir la main qu'elles soient écrites dans 
les termes que j'ay marques par ma précédente. Mais il reste 
si peu de temps pour l'execution de ce qui a été resolu, que 
nous désespérons presque que ces lettres, dont on attend un si 
bon effet, puissent arriver assez tôt. 

Ce que V. E. jugera aisement par les choses que je lui vais 
dire ; qu'il se parle déjà assez ouvertement du dessein qu'a le 
roy de la G. B. de s'aller jeter dans l’armée d’Ecosse, soit que 
le secret n'ait pas été fidèlement gardé à Oxford soit que les 
Indépendants jugent bien qu'il ne reste plus au roy de la G. B. 
que ce seul moyen de se sauver, —que les ordres sont présente- 
ment donnés pour faire avancer une partie de la cavalerie de 
Fairfax entre Oxford et Newark et pour faire lever la milice de 
la province d’York, comme pour ne pas seulement empêcher le 
roy de la G. B. de se retirer en l’armée d’Ecosse, mais pour 
enfermer encore, s'il leur est possible les Ecossais, et (ce qui 
n'est pas moins secret qu'il est étrange) que quatre ou cinq 
chefs des Indépendants s'étant assemblés Vendredi dernier, ils 
arretèrent qu'il fallait travailler promptement à la déposition 
du roy de la G. B., à quoy les lettres qu’ils avaient de lui, et sa 
déclaration en faveur des Catholiques de l'Irlande, qui avait été 
lue le même jour au Parlement, donneraient assez de sujet qu'on 
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declarerait le Prince de Galles ennemi de l'Etat, après le refus 
qu'il aurait fait de poser les armes,—qu’on sommerait le Duc 
d’York de venir au Parlement, et que n'ayant pas voulu obeir, 
on couronnerait le petit Duc de Glocester, et on ferait le Comte 
de Northumberland protecteur de ce royaume. Ce même jour 
diverses choses furent dites dans la maison basse du Parlement 
qui ne s'éloignaient pas bien fort de cela, puisqu'il y en eut un 
qui remontra sur le sujet de cette déclaration en faveur des 
Catholiques d'Irlande, qu'ils avaient les exemples des prédé- 
dents parlements, et qu’ils savaient comme on en avait usé 
envers d’autres rois d'Angleterre dans de semblables rencontres. 

Je mande tout ceci, Mgr., à V. E. afin de lui faire voir en 
quelles extremities les affaires du roy de la G. B. se trouvent 
reduites, aussi espérons nous avoir les lettres dans peu de jours 
ne se pouvant rien faire sans cela ; car quelque assistance que la 
France puisse donner à ce Prince, ou quelque secours qu'il 
reçoive d'autre part, il n’en tirira apparement aucun avantage 
pour remettre ses affaires s’il ne s’est accommodé avec un des 
deux partis; toutes les forces de delà la mer ne lui pouvant 
servir qu'a unir ses ennemis pour s opposer conjointement à ce 
qui pourra venir de dehors ; ce que V. E. ne prendra point, s’il 
lui plait, comme une chose qui m'a été ici insinuée, mais comme 
un avis que le peu de connaissance que j'ay de ce pays me fait 
croire très véritable. Aussi, Mgr., ne sachant ni ce qui était au 
vray de ces levées que l’on veult qui se fassent en France, ni ce 
qu'il était apropos d'en dire, je me suis contenté de témoigner 
aux Ecossais que s’il était véritable qu’on eut permis à la reine 
de la G. B. de les faire, c'était sans doute sur le créance qu'on 
avait eue que le roy de la G. B. s'était joint avec eux, et pour 
les assister ensemble s'ils avaient besoin de secours, ou pour leur 
donner moyen de ranger les Indépendants à la raison, par le 
bruit de cette levée. 

Ou a eu nouvelle ici ce matin de la prise de Dartmouth par 
assaut, c'est le seul port qui restait au roy de la G. B. 

M. le Chev. Moray et moi avons éscrit à M. le Chancelier 
d’Ecose Mardi dernier, pour le prier de demander en notre 
nom au Parlement la permission de lever douze cents hommes 
pour la service de sa Majesté. Le dit sieur Chev. croit que 
nous en pourrions faire embarquer trois ou quatre cents en 
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passant à Newcastle, mais je suis en peine sur ce que je n’ay 
ordre de deliverer l’argent qu'après que les permissions auront 
été obtenus, cependant, je croy que V. E. ne trouverait pas 
mauvais que je passasse un peu mon ordre en cette rencontre. 
J’ay cru aussy qu’il pourrait y avoir quelques Anglais melés aux 
Ecossais, qu'il pretend faire embarquer en ce port. Je désirerais 
bien savoir pour cela si je ne puis pas fermer un peu les yeux, 
cela ne faisant point de préjudice aux levées de M. de Sabran, 
et étant bien difficile qu’il n'y passe toujours quelque Anglais, 
quelque soin que je puisse prendre pour l'empêcher. 

Nous sommes tous prêts de partir d'ici, et je crois que j'aurai 
demain mes passeports que j'ay demandé en sorte que je puisse 
passer par Oxford s’il est nécessaire. 


[MonrereuL to CarpiNaz Mazarin. London, 225" 1646. 


Your Eminence will have seen from my last the small satisfaction the 
Scots and the English Presbyterians had from the paper which the King 
of Great Britain had given me to show them. I have now to add that 
the letters this prince has written since to Parliament bave been even 
more unfavourably received, so that I have good reason to believe that 
the English Presbyterians, seeing the little inclination the king has to 
satisfy them, and the power of the Independents, may possibly decide at 
last to come to terms with them, and permit them to do what they 
believe they have no longer any power to prevent. 

I have also much reason to fear that the Scots, finding themselves on 
the point of being abandoned by the English of their party, would rather 
prefer to await the misfortune they consider very likely to overtake them, 
if the Independents manage to establish their affairs in the manner they 
have decided upon, than to hasten it by receiving the King of Great 
Britain into their army, and thus draw down upon them at once all the 
English forces, particularly since the reverses of this prince’s army in 
the west puts it out of his power to assist them much ; for from written 
accounts received here this army has not only raised the siege or blockade 
of Plymouth and abandoned its cannon before the place, but has fled in 
disorder into Cornwall, where the inhabitants, fearing to bring down 
upon themselves the Parliamentary army, have refused to receive any 
part of it, with the exception of the Prince of Wales and his staff. 

All these matters have led me to point out to the Scots as well as I 
could the great accession of strength their party would acquire in having 
the person of the King of Great Britain, even without any followers—as 
he will always have followers—that by this means they would assure 
themselves of the protection of France, and would also have justice on 
their side. 
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In like manner I did all I could to engage the English Presbyterians 
to hold to their first resolutions, and to induce them to declare for the 
king at the proper time and to get the city of London to do so with 
them ; in which matter the Scots also, on their part, are very active at 
present, and act more openly than they did in representing to the said 
English that without their co-operation it would be difficult for them to 
receive the King of Great Britain into their army, because they believe 
they are unable alone to preserve him and themselves with him. In this 
I cannot help mentioning to your Eminence that the Earl of Holland and 
Sir Robert Moray have acted with much zeal and courage, and that Lady 
Carlisle has also done much, her duty to her king and country having 
precluded her, in this instance, from considering what she owes to the 
ties of blood and the interests of her brother, so that by means of these 
three persons and the Countess of Devonshire everything is in a favourable 
state, provided the queen’s letters arrive in time, and that your Eminence 
will agree to hold her hand so that she may write in the terms I indicated 
in my last. But there is so little time left in which to carry out what 
has been agreed upon that we are almost in despair lest these letters, 
from which we expect such a good result, may not arrive in time. 

Your Eminence will easily understand this when I mention that the 
king’s intention of going to the Scottish army is already somewhat 
openly spoken of ; either from the secret not having been well kept at 
Oxford, or from the Independents judging this to he the only step left 
to him in order to save himself, that orders have at present been given 
to advance a portion of Fairfax’s cavalry between Oxford and Newark, 
and to call out the Yorkshire militia, so as not only to prevent the king 
from getting away to the Scottish army, but also if possible to sur- 
round that army; and what is no less secret than strange, four or five 
leaders of the Independent party met on Friday last and resolved, that it 
was necessary to set to work at once to depose the King of Great Britain, 
towards which the letters they had received from him and his declaration 
in favour of the Irish Catholics, which had been read in Parliament the 
same day, would give them sufficient reason; that the Prince of Wales 
should be declared enemy to the State, after the refusal he had given 
to lay down his arms; that the Duke of York should be summoned to 
Parliament, and in the event of his refusing to obey they would crown 
the little Duke of Gloucester, and make the Earl of Northumberland 
protector of this kingdom. Several things were said in the House of 
Commons the same day of much the same purport, seeing there was one 
speaker who pointed out on the subject of this declaration in favour of 
the Irish Catholics, that they had the example of former Parliaments, 
and knew how they had acted towards kings of England in similar 
circumstances. 

I state all this to show to your Eminence to what extremities the King 
of Great Britain is reduced, so we hope to have the letters in a few days, 
as we are quite helpless without them ; for whatever assistance France 
or any other power might give to this prince it could not, in the present 
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state of his affairs, in any way help him to settle them, if he do not come 
to terms with one or other of the two parties here; all forces coming 
from abroad would only serve to unite his enemies against him, in order 
to repel conjointly the foreign force ; this I would beg your Eminence to 
accept not as an opinion in which I have been indoctrinated here, but 
one which my small knowledge of this country leads me to consider very 
correct. Thus, not knowing either what truth there was in the rumour 
of troops being raised in France, nor what suitable replies to make to 
inquiries made on the subject, I have contented myself by telling the 
Scots that if it were true, the Queen of Great Britain must have obtained 
permission to do so on the belief that the King of Great Britain had 
joined them, and to assist them together, if they required help, against 
the Independents ; or that it may merely be a rumour without founda- 
tion, circulated on purpose to aid them in bringing the Independents 
to reason. 

News reached here this morning of the taking of Dartmouth by storm, 
this is the last seaport the Royalists possessed. Sir Robert Moray and I 
wrote to the Chancellor of Scotland, on Tuesday last, to ask him to 
solicit in our names from Parliament the permission to raise twelve 
hundred men for the service of his Majesty. Sir Robert thinks it may 
be possible to ship three or four hundred in passing at Newcastle, but I 
am at a loss as to how I ought to act, seeing my orders are not to 
advance the money before the permission has been obtained; yet I 
believe your Eminence will not find that I have been to blame in 
exceeding my orders a little in the present case. I have also thought 
that among the Scottish recruits to be shipped at Newcastle there might 
be some English. I should, therefore, like to know if I may shut my 
eyes a little on the chances of this ; for, while not wishing to harm the 
recruiting of M. de Sabran, it will be difficult, whatever care I may take, 
to prevent a few English from passing with the others. 

We are quite ready to leave here, and I believe I shall have my pass- 
ports to-morrow; I have applied for them so as to enable me to pass 
through Oxford if necessary. | 


XXV 
MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN 


Londres, 22%: 1646. 


8 Fev. 

Les deux lettres que j’ay recues d'Oxford que je joins à 
celle-ci feront connaître à V. E. ce qu’on se peut promettre du 
roy de la G. B. et combien les offices et les lettres de la reine 
de la G. B. sont nécessaires pour le disposer à faire ce qu'on 
désire de lui pour son propre bien. Je croy toutefois qu’il n’est 
pas peutêtre dans une résolution si constante de ne se point 
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relâcher du tout, comme il la témoigne par sa dernière, mais 
qu'il en a usé ainsy, avec beaucoup de cœur et de prudence pour 
repondre à celle que je lui ai éscrite, par laquelle je lui faisais 
savoir sans déguisement et avec beaucoup de liberté, le peu de 
satisfaction, qu'on avait reçu ici de son memoire, et comme les 
Ecossais et les Anglais moderés à peine voulaient entendre 
parler davantage d'aucun accommodement avec lui. Ce que 
J'avais jugé à propos de faire tant, parce que cela était véritable, 
et qu'il me semblait que je ne le pouvais pas trop presser de 
faire une chose que lui était extrêmement utile et à laquelle je 
savais qu'il consentirait difficilement, que pour ce que j’apre- 
hendais que s’il tardait encore quelque temps les Indépendants 
l'empêcheraient de pouvoir se rendre en l’armée d’Ecosse et 
arréteraient, par ce moyen, tout le succès de notre negociation, 
ainsy que j'en avais été asseuré, et que j’ay encore tout sujet de 
le croire. J’ay mandé par mes précédentes à V. E. l'état où 
les choses étaient de deca, et comme les Indépendants pensaient 
à deposer le roy de la G. B., à exclure en suite le Prince de 
Galles et le Duc d’York de la couronne, et mettre après en leur 
place le petit prince qui est ici, afin de prendre à loisir leurs 
mesures pour ruiner entièrement la Monarchie, —il semble 
maintenant qui les Indépendants aient pris une autre voie, 
assez différente de celle-ci, peutêtre sur l’aprehension qu'ils ont 
eue, que s'accommodant avec les Ecossais au lieu de procéder 
avec rigeur contre le Prince de Galles, ainsy qu'ils l'avaient 
resolu, ils lui écrivent, a ce qu'on me dit, une lettre fort 
respecteuse, pour le prier de venir ici, et ils ont fait proposer 
en ce Parlement d'envoyer à leur roy les trois propositions 
d'Uxbridge, comme les Ecossais l'avaient demandé, auxquelles 
ils ont parlé d'en ajouter seulement quatre dont les députés 
d'Ecosse peuvent demeurer d'accord, sans avoir besoin d’un 
nouvel ordre de leur Parlement ; ce que les Indépendants ont 
fait, afin de pouvoir témoigner qu'ils ne desirent pas moins la 
paix que les dits Ecossais, et qu’ils cherchent autant qu'eux les 
moyens de la procurer: cependant, ils ont resolu d’oter aux 
Ecossais la part qu'ils leur avaient voulu donner par l’une de 
trois propositions dans la milice de l’Angleterre et d'Irlande, 
ce qu'ils savent bien que les députés d’Ecosse ne voudront 
jamais accorder, de sorte qu'ils croient qu'ils pourront par 
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ce moyen rendre suspectes au peuple d'Angleterre, et particu- 
lièrement à la Ville de Londres, les intentions des Ecossais, 
et faire voir à leur roy en même temps qu’il n’ont pas tant 
de zèle pour son service qu’ils le publient, puis qu’ils empêchent 
seuls la paix qu'ils témoignent si fort désirer, et qu'ils s'opposent 
au bien général des deux royaumes, pour leur petit intérêt 
particulier. 

Je n’ay point laissé échapper cette occasion de représenter 
anx députés d'Ecosse le préjudice que cecy leur apporterait 
en leur faisant perdre le parti qu'ils ont en Angleterre, et 
donnant lieu à leur roy de s'accommoder, plus avantageusement 
pour lui, avec les Indépendants qui sont plus en état qu'eux de 
l'assister et de qui il peut encore attendre plus de douceur sur 
le point de la religion. Enfin, j'ay employé pour les persuader 
à eux-memes les arguments qu'ils m'avaient fourmis, pour agir 
sur l'esprit du roy de la G. B., en leur faisant voir le grand 
intérêt qu'ils avaient de conserver leurs vies, leurs biens et leur 
etat, et le peu qu'ils avaient d'obligation, à l'égal de cela, 
à establir la religion d’Ecosse en Angleterre et à regler les 
consciences de leurs voisins ; enfin je les ay portes jusqu'à me 
dire qu’ils perdraient en faisant cela, ce qu’il y avait d’Anglais 
de leur parti qui ne s'attachaient à eux que par la consideration 
de la religion, outre que ce ne serait pas une affaire d’un jour 
que de faire agréer cecy du Parlement d’Ecosse, quand il y 
serait porté,—ce qu'il n'était point assurément, de sorte que je 
n’ay pas fait davantage cette fois que de coutume, et que j'ay 
le même sujet que j'avais auparavant de croire qu’ils ne feraient 
rien de plus que ce qu'ils se sont déclarés de vouloir faire jus- 
qu'ici. Et pour ce qui est de cette nouvelle proposition des 
Indépendants, d’en envoyer sept au roy de la G. B., bien qu'ils 
ne pussent rien faire, ce semble, de plus avantageux pour eux 
que cecy, et de plus préjudiciable aux Ecossais; on ne croit pas 
toutefois qu'ils permettent qu’elle ait son effet, parce qu'ils 
se ruineraient envers leur parti, s'ils demeuraient d'accord d’une 
chose qui eut seulement quelque image du service de leur roy, 
et qui semblât pouvoir contribuer, en quelque façon, à la con- 
servation de la Monarchie. Cette affaire se devait resoudre 
aujourd’hui. 


Le voyage de William Moray ici est la dernière espérance 
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des uns et des autres, étant trés confident des Ecossais et des 
Anglais de leur parti, et pouvant beaucoup sur l’esprit du roy 
de laG. B. Je dirais, toutefois, 4 V. E. que comme les uns et 
les autres le desirent pour des fins bien différents,—ce Prince 
pour faire relascher les Ecossais de ce qu'ils veulent, et les 
Ecossais pour porter le roy de la G. B. à leur accorder ce qu'ils 
désirent, il sera assez difficile qu'ils en tirent, les uns et les 
autres, ce qu'ils se sont tous deux promis. Cependant, il me 
. semble que le roy de la G. B. rencontre ses intérêts si bien 
disposés en cette union, que V. E. est en quelque façon obligée 
d'employer tous les moyens qui lui sont possibles, pour la faire 
réussir, puisqu'elle s’acquiert beaucoup de gloire, si elle donne 
la paix à l'Angleterre par ce moyen, et que si la guerre ne 
doit pas encore sitôt finir, elle ne fait pas seulement une chose 
honnéte, en assistant ses anciens amis, et un prince qui lui est 
si proche, mais encore trés utile pour ses intéréts, en relevant 
le plus faible parti dans cette isle, et celui dont elle se peut le 
plus assurer. 

Au reste, Mg", non seulement les Anglais et les Ecossais sont 
sur le point de se brouiller, mais encore la ville de Londres et 
le Parlement sont prêts d’avoir un grand démeslé, sur le sujet 
des dernières propositions que ce dernier propose d’envoyer au 
roy de la G. B. La ville de Londres veut que la milice des 
fauxbourgs dépende d'elle, et le Parlement ne désire pas qu'elle 
ait de l'autorité que sur celle qui se trouvera dans l’ancienne 
étendue de cette ville, et ils en vinrent hier si avant dans la 
maison basse que M Lisle, qui est un des chefs des Indépendants, 
dit, que la ville de Londres était sur le point d'apporter autant 
de préjudice au royaume, par son intelligence trop étroite, 
avec les seigneurs, qu'elle lui avait donné d'assistance par les 
avances qu'elle avait faites. A quoy le Recorder, qui est 
Presbyterien, fit réponse que leur Parlement avait aussi causé 
leurs desordres que leur pouvoir n'avait pas su se limiter, et 
qu'ils avaient voulu porter les choses aux dernières extremités, 
—ce qu'il confirma par beaucoup d’exemples et ce qu'il dit 
avec autant d'éloquence que de hardiesse ; mais je crains que le 
roy de la G. B. ne sache pas profiter de ses divisions. 

Je m'etais donné l'honneur, il y a quelque temps, d’avertir 
V. E. qu'on travaillait d'ici à corrompre ceux qui étaient proche 
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du Prince de Galles. Je lui diray, maintenant que j’ay eu avis, 
de très bonne part, que le Comte de Newport a dit en confiance 
à quelq'un, qu'il y avait un dessein tout formé, pour enlever 
le Prince et le conduire en l’armée du Parlement,—que le 
lieutenant de my Lord Capell, capitaine de ses gardes devait 
être l’exécuteur de cette entreprise, et promettait d’en venir à 
bout, quelque résistance que son capitaine y put apporter, — 
que lui, Comte de Newport, s'étant offert de retourner auprès 
du prince pour y aider, mais il avait cru, qu'outre qu'il ne 
pourrait être là sans donner de la jalousie, ses lettres pourraient 
faire encore autant que lui, et qu'on avait aussi trouvé bon 
qu'il se contentât d'écrire. 

J’ay fait savoir cecy dès hier, au roy de la G. B. et je croy 
que V. E. trouvera aussy apropos d’en faire donner promptement 
avis à la reine sa femme. Les Ecossais apréhendent cecy 
extrêmement, comme ce qui pourrait contribuer davantage 
à leur ruine. Ils ont désiré que j’avertisse le roy de la G. B. 
qu'ils savaient qu’il avait envoyé à leur armée, et qu'une 
personne l'en était venu trouver aussi, mais que quelque chose 
que Mons. Saint-Clair lui promit, il ne pouvait s'assurer d'y 
être bien reçu s’il ne faisait, avant que partir, toutes les choses 
qui avaient été promises de deca,—enfin il semble qu’ils aient 
eu quelque jalousie de leur armée, et qu’ils aient aprehendé 
qu'elle promit au roy de la G. B. quelque chose de plus que ce 
qu'elle pouvait tenir. 

Au reste, Mg', je croy que V. E. voit assez ce qui m'a 
retenu jusqu’à present en ces quartiers, et qu'elle m’excusera 
bien si je ne me suis point encore mis en chemin. Je la puis 
assurer que M. le Chev. Moray et moi ne perdons point de 
temps pour avancer les levées, autant qu'il se peut du lieu où 
nous sommes. Le frère du Comte de Lothian a fait partir 
d'ici son lieutenant, depuis deux jours, pour aller commencer 
a mettre sur pied sa compagnie. 

Il n’y a rien qui puisse m’empécher de partir maintenant, 
ayant tiré des députés d’Ecosse l'assurance verbale, que le roy 
de la G. B. serait, non seulement avec sûreté dans leur armée, 
mais qu'il y serait encore reçu avec tout le respect et tout 
Pobeissance que lui sont dus, et l’avis en ayant déjà été porté 
aux chefs de la dite armée, de sorte que le roy de la G. B. n'a 
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plus qu'à prendre la résolution de faire ce qu’on désire. Je lui 
ay fait savoir pourquoy les dits députés ne pouvaient lui rien 
donner par écrit, et je croy qu'il en demeurera satisfait. Jay, 
toutefois, trouvé un moyen pour avoir quelque ‘assurance plus 
réelle, —c'est que le Chev. Moray me pourrait donner un écrit 
en chiffre, par lequel il me promettrait de la part des députés 
d’Ecosse que le dit roy sera bien reçu dans leur armée. 

Bien que je ne croy pas qu’il y ait lieu que je retourne à 
Oxford, je n'ay pas laissé à tout événement, de demander des 
passeports, qui me pussent servir pour y aller, ayant fait faire 
ceux du roy de la G. B. les plus amples qu'il a été possible, 
pour en avoir ici de semblables, cependant, je ne les ay pi 
encore avoir, quelque diligence que je fasse pour cela. 

Celuy qui commande devant Chester a écrit ici que trois 
mille Irlandais avaient pris terre proche de là, et a demandé au 
Parlement de plus grandes forces. 

Le petit paquet ci-joint est pour la reine de la G. B. Il y 
avait une Jarretiére que j’ay reçue en même temps, mais j'ay 
remis à l'envoyer par le prochain ordinaire, de peur que la 
grosseur et la pesanteur de mon paquet donnat la curiosité 
de l'ouvrir. 


[Mowrereut to CarpinaL Mazarin. London, 225" 1646. 


Tue two letters I have received from Oxford, which I join to this one,! 
will show to your Eminence what one may expect from the King of 
Great Britain, and how urgently the good offices and letters of the 
Queen of Great Britain are wanted in order to dispose him to do what is 
required of him, for his own welfare. I believe, however, that his 
decision is not perhaps so firm as not to give way a little, as he asserts 
in his letter ; but he has replied with much feeling and prudence to my 
letter, in which I told him without any disguise and with much freedom 
of expression, the small satisfaction his memorandum had given, and how 
the Scots and the moderate English would scarcely hear any more of 
coming to terms with him. I judged it necessary to express it so, 
because it was in fact the case, and I thought I could not say enough in 
urging him to do what is so extremely necessary for him, but to which I 
knew he would find it difficult to consent, and as I feared, if he hesitated 
much longer, the Independents would be able to prevent him from 
joining the Scottish army, and thus destroy all the success of our 


1 See Letters XXII. and XXIII. 
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negotiation ; of this latter I have been well assured, and I have still 
every reason to believe it. I informed your Eminence in my last of the 
state of matters here, and how the Independents were thinking of 
deposing the King of Great Britain and of further excluding the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of York from the succession, and of putting in 
their place the little prince, who is here, in order to have time to make 
their plans for ruining entirely the monarchy. It appears now that the 
Independents have adopted quite a different course, perhaps through 
fear of their king’s coming to terms with the Scots, and Linstead of 
proceeding with rigour against the Prince of Wales, as they had resolved, 
they have written to him, as I am informed, a very respectful letter 
begging him to come here, and they have proposed in this Parliament to 
send to their king the three Uxbridge propositions, as the Scots had 
demanded, to which they have spoken of adding only four others, which 
the Scottish Commissioners can agree to, without requiring a special order 
from their Parliament. This the Independents have done in order to 
show that they wish for peace no less than the Scots, and that they 
devise means of procuring it as much as they do; they have, however, 
resolved to deprive the Scots of the part they had formerly provided to 
give them by one of these three propositions, in the English and Irish 
militia, which they know well the Scottish Commissioners will never 
agree to, so that they believe they will be able by this means to raise 
some suspicion of the intentions of the Scots among the people of 
England, and particularly in the city of London, and show at the same 
time to their king that the Scots have not so much zeal for his service as 
they declare, since they alone prevent the peace they profess to desire s0 
much, by opposing their small private interest to the general welfare of 
both kingdoms. 

I did not fail to seize this opportunity of representing to the Scottish 
Commissioners the harm this would cause them in depriving them of the 
party they have in England, and in leading their king to come to terms 
more advantageously for himself, with the Independents, who are better 
able to assist him than they, and from whom he may also expect more 
concession on the matter of religion. In short, I employed in trying to 
persuade them the same arguments they had supplied me with, in order 
to influence the mind of the King of Great Britain, in showing them the 
great interest they had to preserve their lives, their property, and their 
state, and the small concern they had in comparison with that, to 
establish the religion of Scotland in England and to regulate the 
consciences of their neighbours. I induced them at last to go so far as to 
tell me that they would, in doing this, lose all the English of their 
party who were only attached to them on account of religion ; besides, 
that it was not a matter that the Scottish Parliament would be made to 
accept in one day, even were it disposed to accept it, which it assuredly 
was not; so that I succeeded no better than usual with them at this 
time, and I have still the same reason to believe they will do nothing 
beyond what they have, up to the present time, said. And as regards 
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this new proposal of the Independents to send seven propositions to the 
King of Great Britain, although they could do nothing that seems more 
advantageous for themselves than this, and more adverse for the Scots, 
it is not, however, believed that they will be allowed to carry it into 
effect, because it would damage their party were they to agree to any- 
thing having the slightest semblance of serving their king and that 
eould contribute in any way to the preservation of the monarchy. This 
question is to be decided to-day. 

The arrival of William Moray is the last hope of both parties, he 
being much in the confidence of the Scots and the English of their 
party, and having much influence over the mind of the King of Great 
Britain. I must, however, tell your Eminence that both parties wish 
his coming in the hope of obtaining opposite results: the king hopes he 
will be able to reduce the demands of the Scots, and the latter in turn 
hope he will be able to influence the king to grant what they require ; 
it will be difficult for both parties to obtain what they each expect. It 
seems to me, however, that the interests of the King of Great Britain 
are so well defined in this union, that your Eminence is in some measure 
bound to use every possible means to advance them, since, if by this 
means, you obtain peace for England you will acquire great honour, and 
if the war may still be carried on, you are not only performing a credit- 
able action in assisting your old friends and a prince who is so closely 
related to you, but a very useful one for your interests in raising up the 
weakest party in this island, and the one upon which you can most rely. 

Yet not only are the English and Scots on the point of quarrelling, but 
the city of London and the Parliament are also about to have a formid- 
able wrangle, on the subject of the last proposals which Parliament 
proposes to send to the King of Great Britain. The city of London 
wishes the militia of the suburbs to be under its control, whilst the 
Parliament wishes to confine its authority to within the old city limits, 
Yesterday, in the House of Commons, Mr. Lisle, one of the Independent 
leaders, said the city of London was on the point of causing as much 
harm to the kingdom, through its too close understanding with the 
lords, as it had given it assistance by the advances it had made. To 
which the recorder, who is a Presbyterian, replied, that their Parliament 
had also caused great disorders, since they had been unable to limit their 
authority, and asserted with much boldness and eloquence that they had 
wished to bring matters to the lest extremity, in proof of which he 
adduced many examples. But I fear the King of Great Britain does not 
know how to take advantage of these divisions. 

I told your Eminence some time ago, of attempts that were being made 
here to bribe those who are with the Prince of Wales. I have now to 
state, on very good authority, that the Earl of Newport has told some one 
in confidence, that a plan has been quite arranged for carrying off the 
prince, and bringing him to the Parliamentary army; that the lieu- 
tenant of Lord Capell, the captain of his guards, had engaged to carry it 
out, in spite of any resistance his captain might oppose ; that the Ear] of 
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Newport had offered to return to the prince to aid in opposing it, but 
not being able to do so without exciting jealousy, he had thought that 
his letters would have the same effect, and that he had merely written. 
I sent notice of this to the King of Great Britain yesterday, and I believe 
you will also find it necessary to give prompt notice of it to the Queen, 
his consort. 

The Scots are much alarmed about it, as they consider it would tend to 
ruin their plans. They wished me to inform the King of Great Britain 
that they knew of his having sent to their army, and also that a person 
had come from it to find him, but whatever M. Sinclair! promised him, 
he could not rely on being well received there unless he performed 
before leaving all that had been promised here ; in short, they seem to 
have had some jealousy of their army, and to have feared its promising to 
the King of Great Britain something more than it could perform. 

I believe further that your Eminence understands clearly what has 
detained me here till now, and that you will excuse my not having 
already set out. I can assure you that Sir Robert Moray and I do not 
lose time in hurrying on the levies, as much as is possible from the place 
where we are. The brother of the Earl of Lothian sent his lieutenant 
from here two days ago to set about calling out his company. 

There is nothing to prevent me from leaving now that I have been 
able to obtain from the Scottish Commissioners the verbal assurance that 
the King of Great Britain would not only be in safety in their army, but 
that he would also be received there with every respect and all the 
obedience due to him, and notice of this having already been taken to the 
chiefs of the army, so that the King of Great Britain has but to decide on 
doing what is wished of him. I have informed him why the Commis- 
sioners cannot give him anything in writing, with which I believe him to 
be satisfied. I have, however, found means of obtaining a more sub- 
stantial assurance which Sir Robert Moray will be able to give me in 
cipher, in which he will promise on the part of the Scottish Commis- 
sioners that the king will be well received in their army. 

Although I do not think there is any reason for me to return to Oxford, 
I have not failed, in view of whatever may happen, to ask for passports 
that may serve me to go there, having had those of the King of Great 
Britain drawn up with the greatest possible latitude, in order to have 
similar ones here ; I have not yet, however, been able to obtain them, 
notwithstanding the diligence I have employed about it. 

The person who commands before Chester has written here to say that 
three thousand Irish have landed near there, and has asked Parliament 
for more forces. 


1 John, 7th Lord Sinclair, colonel of the Fife regiment of cavalry, seems 
from the above to have visited the king at Oxford; subsequent mention is made 
of him in this correspondence. He was with the Duke of Hamilton at Preston, 
1648 ; was taken prisoner at Worcester, 1651; exempted from pardon by 
Cromwell, 1654 ; and remained in confinement in England till the Restoration. 
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The small parcel I send herewith is for the Queen of Great Britain, 
There was an Order of the Garter which I received at the same time, but 
Ihave delayed sending it until the next mail, fearing that the bulk and the 
weight of my parcel might excite the curiosity of some one to open it. ] 


XXVI 
MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN 
Londres, < Fevrier 1646. 


Vosrre Eminence s’etonnera de recevoir ce billet de moi, sans 
signature, et dans la lettre d'un autre, mais le sujet que j'ay 
eu de croire que ce Parlement tâcherait de surprendre mes 
lettres pour se venger de ce qui était arrivé, a fait que j'en use 
de la sorte. Je remettray, par le premier ordinaire, à faire 
réponse à celle qu’il lui a plu m'écrire par mon courrier, que je 
n'ay pas encore toute déchiffrée. Je lui diray seulement que 
William Moray a été pris à Canterbury, —que nous attendons 
qu’il soit ici pour savoir ce que nous avons à faire, —que j’ay 
les lettres dont il devait être porteur, de sorte qu'on ne le 
doit apparemment trouver saisi d'aucune chose. Cependant, 
comme dans les lettres que j’ay retirées de chez le Comte de 
Northumberland, le dit William Moray était nommé deux fois, 
sans chiffre, j'ay eu peur que le même ne se recontrât dans 
celles qui doivent venir par le prochain ordinaire, de sorte que 
j'ay prié le secrétaire de M. de Sabran de les prendre à Calais 
et de les reporter à la Cour, pour être chiffrées tout autant qu'il 
sera possible, ou de prier M. de Courteborne de les retenir. 

V. E. verra par la dernière lettre que le roy de la G. B. a 
écrite au Parlement, et que j'envoie à du Bosc, qu'il peut 
accorder aisement aux Ecossais la part qu’ils lui demandent en 
la milice, puisqu'il la remit toute entière entre les mains du 
Parlement. Je lui marqueray encore deux choses sur le sujet 
de la dite lettre, qui lui doivent sembler également étrange, — 
l'une que l'on n’est pas ici satisfait de ses excuses, touchant ce 
que s’est passé en Irlande, ni content de ce qu’il offre de faire 
pour l'avenir, et que quelq'un ayant demandé que le Comte de 
Glamorgan leur fit mis entre les mains, un nommé Gordon 
s'était levé dans la maison basse qui avait dit, que le roy qui 
avait les mains sanglantes du meurtre d'un si grand nombre de 
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ses sujets, ne leur abandonnerait pas seulement ce Comte mais 
tous ceux qui sont près de lui, s'il pensait les pouvoir encore 
tromper par ce moyen; la seconde que quelque chose que 
le dit roy ait faite par cette lettre, pour essayer de donner 
contentement aux Indépendants touchant la religion, ils en ont 
témoigné si peu de reconnaissance que le jeune Vaine, qui a 
beaucoup de credit parmy eux, a dit hautement que c'était un 
artifice de ce prince pour les détacher des intéréts du parlement, 
auxquels ils demeureraient toujours attachés, et dont ils 
aimeraient mieux recevoir que de leur roy, quand les affaires 
seraient achevées, cette douceur pour leurs consciences que ce 
Prince leur offrit présentement. Cecy du moins, aura servi au 
roy de la G. B. pour le mieux éclaircir des intentions des 
Indépendants, et du peu qu'il s'en doit promettre dorénavant, 
et pour faire qu'il se puisse unir aux Presbyteriens avec toute 
sorte de raison, et sans que les Indépendants s'en puissent 
plaindre, puisqu’au contraire il a sujet de leur reprocher quil 
ne s'est porté à contenter les Ecossais qu'après qu'il a employé 
inutilement toutes sortes de moyens pour les satisfaire. 

Le Chancelier d'Ecosse écrit qu'il y a disposé toutes choses 
en la manière qu'il avait promis. Les divisions sont si grandes 
entre les deux nations que la résolution d’obliger les Ecossais à 
renvoyer deux mille chevaux en Ecosse a passé dans les deux 
maisons, de sorte que les nations n’attendent plus, pour ainsy 
dire, que le signal pour commencer à se quereller ; et d'autre 
part aussy, les soupçons qu'on a de cette negociation,—ce 
qu’en disent les lettres interceptées de la reine de la G. B.,—de 
Mons. Germain et de Withrington,—et ce qu'en pourra faire 
croire encore l’arrest de Will. Moray, et le mauvais état du roy 
de la G. B., qui est à la veille de perdre Chester et Exeter, 
et qui n'a presque plus d'armée dans l'Ouest, font croire qu'il 
devrait se hâter de prendre les conditions qu'on lui offre, et que 
je croy lui avoir fait voir bien clairement par ma dernière, qu'il 
est impossible de changer quand ou le voudrait. 

Nous saurons ce que Will. Moray trouvera à propos que nous 
fassions de ses lettres, et s'il faut qu'elles soient accompagnées 
de quelqu'un, et que nous ne puissions trouver aucune personne 
pour les rendre, je ne refuserai point, quelque difficulté qui 
se rencontre en ce voyage, d'y aller. J'ay été trouver M. de 
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Sabran aussitôt que j’ay reçu les lettres de V. Em‘, et ay obei 
de telle sorte au commandement qu'elle m'a fait, que jay été 
même au delà de ce qu’elle m’a fait connaître de ses volontés, 
dont j’ay M" le Chevalier Moray pour témoin, qui a vu comme 
je n’ay rien oublié de toutes les choses que je connaissais lui 
devoir être agréables, et le pouvoir obliger à vivre dorénavant 
dans une bonne intelligence, pour laquelle je ferai de ma part 
toutes les choses possibles, ayant déjà essayé de porter les 
Ecossais à trouver bon qu'on lui confiât ce qui se passait avec 
eux et leur roy, ayant fait agréer qu'on lui en donnât connais- 
sance,—ce qu'ils n'ont pas voulu qui se fit présentement, ainsy 
que je les en ay fort pressé, croyant même que le dit S' de 
Sabran pourrait aller trouver le roy de la G. Br. plustôt 
qu'aucun autre, si on trouvait que cela fut necessaire. 

V. Em® peut voir par ce qui est arrivé à mon courrier à son 
retour, que j'avais quelque sujet de tenir son partement aussy 
secret qu'il m'était possible, et je crois que les plaintes qu’en a 
fait M. de Sabran contre moi, ne me pourront préjudicier auprès 
de V. Em, vu qu'il témoigne lui-même en être pleinement 
satisfait. Jay chargé le courrier de M. de Sabran de la 
Jarretière que la roy de la Gr. Br. m'a fait tenir, pour la rendre 
à M. du Bosc. J’éspère que V. E. ne trouvera pas mauvais ce 
qui s’est passé chez le Comte de Northumberland, et je serais 
bien malheureux, si j'avais pu lui déplaire par une action que le 
plus modéré du monde n'eut pu s'empêcher de faire, s’il eut été 
en ma place; aussi puis-je dire à V. Em® qu’elle n'a pu même 
être blamée de ceux qui y ont quelque intérêt, et que les amis 
de la France l’ont approuvée et ont été bien aises qu’un serviteur 
du roi ait vengé, en quelque sorte, l’injure de toutes les nations, 
dont les secrets ont été ici depuis quelques armées violés impuné- 
ment. Je crois aussi que V. Em approuvera que nous pressions 
pour avoir réparation touchant l'arrêt du courrier et des lettres, 
ayant en effet grand sujet de la démander, et n'ayant pas de 
meilleur moyen que celui-la pour les obliger à se taire; ce qui 
se fera encore plus assurément si V. Em fait témoigner par 
delà que l'on en a beaucoup de ressentiment. V. E. fera 
avertir, s'il lui plait, la Reine de la Gr. Br. qu'elle se plaigne 
que Will Moray a quitté sa Cour sans lui dire adieu, et 

qu’elle en parle devant tout le monde aux plus mauvais termes 
I 
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qu'il se pourra, afin qu'on puisse l'écrire ici de France. J ose 
encore supplier V. Em® de vouloir commander qu'on chiffre 
bien diligemment les noms propres, parceque si les lettres que 
jai retirées eussent été vues, le Chev. Moray dit que son cousin 
aurait été pendu ici trés assurément. 

Montrose est en la province d’Athol, avec peu de monde. 
Le Comte de Calendar est général en Ecosse, où l’on fait de 
nouvelles levées pour envoyer en l’armée qui est de deca. On 
a fait mourir quelques prisonniers. Le Parlement en Ecosse 


est levé. 


[Monrereuz to CarpinaL Mazanin. London, © Feby. 1646. 


Your Eminence will be surprised to receive this note from me without 
signature and enclosed in the letter of another person, but as I had reason 
to believe this Parliament would try to seize my letters, in order to be 
revenged on me for what has happened, J have been led to adopt this 
plan. I shall delay, until next mail, my reply to yours received by this 
mail, which I have not yet quite deciphered. I shall only say that 
William Moray has been arrested at Canterbury, and we are waiting until 
he be here to know what we shall have to do ; that I have the letters of 
which he was the bearer, so that there was apparently nothing seized in 
his possession. However, in the letters which I obtained at the Earl of 
Northumberland’s, the name of William Moray was given twice, without 
cipher, so that J feared the same might occur in the letters coming by 
next mail, and therefore begged the secretary of M. de Sabran to stop 
them at Calais, and take them back to court to have them ciphered, as 
completely as possible, or to beg M. de Courtelorne to retain them. 

Your Eminence will see by the last letter the King of Great Britain 
has written to Parliament, which I send to M. du Bosc, that he can easily 
grant to the Scots the part they ask of him, in the militia, since he has 
placed it altogether in the hands of Parliament. I shall point out to you, 
on the subject of this letter, two things which must seem to you equally 
strange : First, that people here are neither satisfied with his excuses, with 
regard to what has happened in Ireland, nor as to what he offers to do in 
future, and that on its being asked in the House of Commons that the 
Earl of Glamorgan be given up to them, a member of the House named 
Gordon observed that the king, whose hands were red with the murder of 
so many of his subjects, would not only deliver up to them this earl, but 
all those who were with him, if he thought he might be able by that 
means to deceive them. And secondly, that whatever the king may have 
done by this letter in trying to satisfy the Independents concerning religion, 
they have shown 80 little gratitude for it that young Vane, who has great 
credit among them, said openly that it was an artifice of this prince to try 
and detach them from the interests of Parliament to which they would 
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always remain attached, and that, when matters were settled, they would 
much rather prefer to receive from it than from their king, that tran- 
quillity for their consciences which this prince offered them at present. 
This will at least have served to enlighten the King of Great Britain more 
clearly as to the intentions of the Independents, and the little he has to 
expect from them in future, and enable him with every sort of reason to 
unite with the Presbyterians, without the Independents being able to 
complain of it; since he, on the contrary, has reason to reproach them 
with his having only been led to satisfy the Scots, after having tried in 
vain every means of satisfying them. 

The Chancellor of Scotland writes to state that everything has been 
arranged in the manner he had promised. The divisions between the 
two nations are so great that the resolution to oblige the Scots to send 
back to Scotland two thousand horse was carried in both Houses of 
Parliament, so that both nations are merely waiting the signal, so to 
speak, to begin to quarrel ; and on the other hand the suspicion that is 
had of this negotiation,—what is related of it in the intercepted letters of 
the Queen of Great Britain, of Lord Jermyn, and of Withrington, and 
what may be further believed of it through the arrest of Will. Moray, 
and the bad condition of the King of Great Britain, who is on the point 
of losing Chester and Exeter, and who has scarcely any longer an army in 
the West,—lead to the belief that he ought to make haste to accept the 
terms offered to him, and which I believe I pointed out to him very 
plainly in my last letter, that it is impossible to change even if one wished 
to do so. 

We shall learn what Will. Moray thinks best to be done with his 
letters, and if it be necessary to send any one with them to deliver them, 
and if no one can be found, in spite of the difficulties of the journey, I 
shall not refuse to go. I went to see M. de Sabran as soon as I received the 
letters of your Eminence, and obeyed the order you gave me so as to go 
beyond what you informed me of your will, which Sir Robert Moray, who 
was present, can attest, as he saw that I omitted nothing of what 1 knew 
would be agreeable to M. de Sabran, and that could oblige him to live on 
good terms in future, towards which I shall do everything in my power, 
having already endeavoured to induce the Scots to agree to my confiding 
to him what is going on between them and their king, and led them to 
consent to his being informed of it, which they did not wish to be done 
at present, but which J urged upon them in the belief that M. de Sabran 
might go to see the King of Great Britain in preference to any other 
person, if it were found necessary to do so. 

Your Eminence may see from what has happened to my correspondence 
on its return, that I had some reason for keeping its departure as secret as 
possible ; and I believe that the complaints that M. de Sabran has made 
against me will not be able to injure me in your estimation, seeing that 
he himself professes to be quite satisfied. I sent, in the correspondence 
of M. de Sabran, the Order of the Garter which the King of Great Britain 
gave me, to M. du Bosc. I hope your Eminence will not disapprove 
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of what happened at the Earl of Northumberland’s ; it would be very 
unfortunate for me to have displeased you by an action which the most 
moderate person would not have been deterred from doing had he been 
in my place ; so that 1 may say to your Eminence that you could not 
have received any blame for it from those who have any interest in it, 
and that the friends of France have approved of it and been glad that 
one of the king’s servants has avenged, in a cretain measure, the insult to 
all the nations whose secrets have during some years past been violated 
here with impunity. I believe also that your Eminence will approve of 
our insisting on obtaining reparation for the arrest of the messenger and 
the stoppage of the letters, having in fact great reason to demand it, and 
there being no means better calculated than this to oblige them to keep 
silence ; which will be done even with greater certainty if you declare 
yonder that great displeasure has been felt at it. Would your Emi- 
nence please to intimate to the Queen of Great Britain that she complain 
of Will. Moray having left her Court without taking leave of her, and 
speak of it in the worst terms she can use before every one, so that it 
may be written and sent here from France. I venture again to beg you 
to order all proper names to be carefully ciphered, because if the letters 
that I recovered had been seen, Sir Robert Moray says his cousin would 
most assuredly have been hung here. 

Montrose is in the district of Athole with but few followers. The Earl 
of Callendar' is in command of the forces in Scotland, where new levies 
are being raised to send to the army here. Some prisoners have been 
executed. The Scottish Parliament has risen. ] 


XX VII 
MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN. 


Londres, = Fevrier 1646. 

ComME je n'ai pi encore savoir jusques où se portera le 
ressentiment que la chambre basse témoigne avoir de la bonne 
action que j'ai faite, ni quelles sûretés je pourrai prendre des 
Ecossais pour les donner après, au nom de la reine et de V. E. 
au roi de la G. B., et que je ne sais pas même si je pourrai 
avoir mon passeport pour retourner à Oxford ; je ne puis aussi 
rien écrire de bien formel a V. E., et je remets à l’informer 
exactement de toutes ces choses par un homme que je lui 
enverrai aussitôt qu'elles auront été resolues, et qui sera à la 
Cour, ainsi que j'espère, avant que cette lettre y puisse arriver. 
Je derai seulement à V. E. que Will. Moray a été interrogé 
~ 1 James Livingstone, Earl of Callendar, served much in the wars abroad. He 


was Lieut.-General under Lord Leven of the army that entered England in 1640, 
and was made earl during the following year. 
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Lundi dernier, et que sur l’aprehension qu'il a eue, avec assez de 
sujet, que les lettres de la reine de la G. B. qui ont été inter- 
ceptées dans l'Ouest pussent dire quelque chose de lui, il a 
jugé plus à propos d’avouer qu’il avait pris congé de cette 
princesse, de sorte qu’il sera à propos qu'elle agisse maintenant 
au contraire de ce que je m'étais donné l’honneur de mander à 
V. E. sur la prière que ses amis m'en avaient faite. 

Il a dit qu’il venait voir sa femme et ses enfants et mettre 
ordre 4 ses affaires, après quoi il n'aurait pas refusé d'aller 
trouver le roi son maître, s'il avait cru rentrer dans sa charge. 


[Moxrersvz to CarpiNa Mazarin. London, = February 1646. 


As I have not yet been able to learn how far the House of Commons 
may be led by its resentment against me for the good action I performed, 
nor what guarantees I shall be able to obtain from the Scots in order to give 
to the King of Great Britain in the name of the Queen and in that of your 
Eminence ; nor do I even know if I shall be able to procure a passport in 
order to return to Oxford ; I can therefore write nothing very affirmative 
to your Eminence, and so delay informing you exactly about all these 
matters until they have been decided upon, when I shall send you the 
result immediately by a special messenger, who will, I hope, reach 
Court before this letter. 1 shall merely say that Will. Moray was in- 
terrogated on Monday last, and from his suspecting, on very good 
grounds, that he may have been mentioned in the letters of the Queen of 
Great Britain that were stopped in the West, he thought it better to 
confess that he had taken leave of that princess ; so that it will be neces- 
sary to act now contrary to what I mentioned to you formerly on the 
request made to me by his friends. 

He said he was coming to see his wife and children, and to arrange his 
affairs, after which he would not have refused to go to the King, his 
master, if he had thought it likely for him to resume his duties. ] 


XXVIII 
MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN. 
Londres, "2727" 1646. 


1 Mars 





JE crois que j'aurai repondu suffisamment à la lettre dont il a 
plu à V. E. de m'honorer le sixiesme de ce mois, quand après 
l'avoir très humblement remerciée des bontez avec lesquelles il 
lui plaist d’agréer mon zèle et de se contenter du désir que j'ay 
de bien faire, je lui rendray conte de l'état ou se void l'affaire 
qu’il lui a plu me commettre et luy feray sçavoir la manière 
avec laquelle j’ay essayé d’agir pour executer le mieux qu'il m'a 
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esté possible ses commandemens. Sitost que nous eusmes 
appris que le pauvre Will. Moray avoit esté arresté nous 
pensasmes qu'il éstoit necessaire de lui faire scavoir avant 
touttes choses que touttes mes lettres avoyent esté conservées, 
afin qu’il n’allast pas descouvrir luy mésme ce que nous avions 
pris tant de soins pour essayer de tenir caché, et comme nous 
étions en peine de scavoir par quel moyen nous luy pouvions 
faire donner cet advis, et pour la difficulté qu'il y auroit à 
l'aborder, et pour ce que nous ne pouvions pas fier nostre secret 
à toutte sorte de personnes; le Chev. Moray entreprist de 
faire ce que nous désirions, et étant sorty dehors de la ville, 
pour voir en quel lieu il descendroit, le dit Chev. Moray entra 
dans l’hostellerie où il fut conduit, et il traitta avec tant de 
civilités celui qui avoit charge de le garder, qu’il leur permist 
de s’embrasser, de sorte que le dit chevalier eut moyen de dire 
à son cousin en l'oreille, qu'il pouvoit tout nier parceque nous 
avions entre les mains tout ce qui eust peu le convaincre, et 
que Will. Moray prist son temps pour luy dire aussy trois ou 
quatre choses bien importantes, mais dont la première fut que 
sa nation ne pourroit jamais reconnaître assez les grandes 
obligations qu’elle avait a V. E. et qu'il ne regrettoit main- 
tenant de perdre la vie, que pour n'avoir pas le temps de luy 
faire voir le ressentiment qu’il a de tant de grâces qu'il en a 
reçues, en son particulier. Les autres choses qu'il luy dit 
furent que la reyne de la Gr. Br. avait fait généreusement 
touttes les choses que l’on avoit désirées d'elle, et qu'il se 
rejouissoit de ce que sa perte n’empescheroit pas l'affaire de 
réussir; que le roi de la Gr. Br. devoit sur toutes choses 
signer le covenant, et qu’on prit garde particulièrement que 
les lettres qu'il devoit porter ne fussent rendues qu'au roi de 
la Gr. Br., avec obligation de les dechiffrer luy-mesme. C'est 
tout ce qu'ils se peurent entredire et qui suffisoit toutefois pour 
nous informer de ce qu’ils avoient à faire, et il a fait paroistre 
adroitement par ses responses tout ce qui se pouvoit de sincerité 
et d’innocence, rendant bon conte de tous les emplois qu’il a 
eus jusques icy et decouvrant de sa vie et de ses actions tout 
ce qu'il en pouvoit faire connoistre sans se faire tort, en sorte 
qu'il a avoue beaucoup de choses en apparence, mais qu'il n’a 
rien dit du tout qui ne serve à sa justification. 
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Il a confessé que le désir de revoir sa femme et d'essayer 
d'apporter quelque ordre à ses affaires l’avoit fait venir icy, 
d’où il auroit esté bien aise de retourner auprès de son maitre, 
s'il avoit peu rentrer en sa charge, et il a creu aussy, contre ce 
que ses amis avoient resolu qu'il devoit dire, qu'il avoit: pris 
congé de la Reyne de la Gr. Br. de peur de luy donner sujet de 
se defier de luy s’il estoit parti sans cela; ce qu'il s’est resolu 
d'avouer sur la criante qu’il a eue que quelques lettres de celles 
qui ont esté interceptées dans l'Ouest n’en eussent descouvert 
quelque chose, comme en effet il est arrivé, ainsi que V. E. 
pourra voir par l'article d’une lettre de M. Jermin que je luy 
envoye en la manière qu’il a esté tiré de l'original, afin qu'i 
plaise à V. E. de le faire voir à celui qui en est l'auteur, pour 
scavoir de luy s’il y a autre chose que ce qu'on veut icy qui s'y 
trouve; sur quoy je ne puis m’empescher de dire à V. E. que 
ceux qui ont eu part en cette négociation se plaignent, avec 
quelque sort de sujet, que M. Jermin se soit si peu souvenu des 
promesses qu’il a faites à V. E. et des serments avec lesquels il s'est 
obligé envers les autres de tenir ces choses dans un extrême secret. 

J’oubliois à marquer à V. E. qu'on m'a dit qu'un des com- 
missaires de Will. Moray avait eu l’hardiesse de luy demander 
s'il me connoissoit, ce qui surprit tous les autres, de sorte que 
celuy qui preside à la Commission, après avoir pris les avis de 
ses compagnons ne souffrit pas qu'on passast plus avant en 
cette demande. On nous assure aussy qu'on l'a obligé de 
signer son interrogatoire sans lui permettre de la voir, ce qui 
fait croire qu'on a resolu de le perdre. Je mande peut-estre 
toutes ces choses un peu trop exactement à V. E., mais j’ay 
creu toutefois qu'il estoit bon l’en informer ainsy, afin que la 
Reyne de la Gr. Br. les sceut et connut par là en quels termes 
elle en doit parler, car Angier escrit icy que cette princesse a 
dit qu’elle voudroit avoir donné dix mil pistoles et que Will. 
Moray n'eut point esté pris ny ses lettres de l'Ouest n’eussent 
pas été interceptées. 

Cependant toutes les apprehensions que le dit Will. Moray 
doit avoir eues, depuis qu'il s'est veu arresté ne l'ont pas 
empesché de penser principalement à faire reussir l'affaire pour 
laquelle il est venu, de sorte que voyant que Cunningham, qui 
avoit esté pris avec luy, nestoit pas gardé si estroitement et 
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pourroit trouver aisement le moyen de se sauver, il l’avoit 
informé des principales choses qu'il avoit à faire, mais surtout 
l'avoit conjuré de mettre les lettres de la Reyne de la Gr. Br. 
entre les mains du roy son mary et de le supplier de les 
vouloir dechiffrer luy-mesme ; disant au dit Cunningham qu'il 
y avait deux raisons bien fortes qui l’obligeoient à désirer qu'on 
en usast ainsy: l'une que le Secrétaire Nicolas et Asburnham 
estant Indépendants ils pourroient alterer le sens des lettres 
en les déchiffrant, ou en diminuer la force par les choses 
dont ils les pourroient accompagner et empescher par ce 
moyen l'éffet que nous nous en promettons; l’autre, qu'ayant 
esté de tout temps ses ennemis, il avoit sujet de craindre qu'ils 
ne se portassent à faire tenir icy ces lettres afin d'acheter leur 
pardon par cette lascheté, et pour voir s'ils se pourroient sauver 
en le perdant; mais comme il n’a pas esté possible au dit 
Cunningham de se sauver, ceux qui ont eu plus de part en 
cette affaire ont creu que je pouvois mieux qu'aucun autre 
faire ce qui restait, ne pouvant pas seulement rendre entre les 
mains du roi de la Gr. Br. les dites lettres, mais demander à 
sa Majesté de les pouvoir dechiffrer et les accompagner des 
choses nécessaires pour porter ce prince à nous accorder ce que 
nous desirons de luy. J'ai creu que je ne devois pas refuser de 
faire ce qu’ils desirorent et que je ne pouvois courir de risques 
pour un meilleur sujet que celuy-la, mais comme il m'a semblé 
que les jalousies des choses qui s'estoient passées devoient 
beaucoup s’accroistre par ce que j’allois entreprendre, j'ay creu 
que nous ne pouvions assez penser aux moyens dont nous nous 
servirions pour en sortir avec avantage, nous avons donc 
proposé d’abord, que je pourrois sortir de Londres, comme 
pour aller prendre l’air seulement, et pour revenir le mesme 
soir, ce que Je puis faire sans empeschement et mesme sans 
soupcon, avec le passeport que j’eus pour cet effet, en arrivant 
icy, du speaker de la maison basse, et qu'aux autres garnisons 
du Parlement, je me pourrois servir des passeports que j’obtins 
pour mon premier voyage d'Oxford, ceux qui sont aux portes 
estans peu exacts pour remarquer les dates et ne sçachant pas 
lire le plus souvent, ou bien que je pourrois prendre le chemin 
d’Ecosse et qu'on me donneroit un bon guide qui sceust les 
chemins de traverse et me peut mettre dans Oxford, sans passer 
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par les garnisons du Parlement; mais le Chev. Moray ny les 
autres ne jugèrent pas que je deusse hazarder ainsy l'honneur 
de mon maistre et qu'il fut à propos de donner cet avantage au 
Parlement de pouvoir arrester comme espion une personne que 
sa Majesté a honorée de Ja qualité de son resident; nous 
resolusmes donc qu'il falloit avoir un passeport, ce que nous 
reconnusmes d'abord qui devoit estre très difficile, et pour cela 
je pensay à un moyen qui le pourroit faciliter, et il me sembla 
que le ressentiment que ce Parlement faisoit paroistre de 
injure qu'il pretend avoir reçue, quand j’ay repris les lettres 
de sa Majesté, et les extremites où il y avoit sujet de croire 
qu'il se deut porter, me donnoient lieu de témoigner, que je 
voulais retourner en France, pour y faire entendre mes plaintes 
et me retirer d'un pays où les Ministres du Roy estoient si peu 
respectés, et pour cela que je leur pouvois demander un passe- 
port afin d'aller à Oxford prendre congé du roi de la Gr. Br., 
avant que partir d’icy. Cela avoit assez esté approuvé, mais je 
creu que c’estoit m’avancer beaucoup de moy-mesme sans avoir 
reçu les ordres de V. Em‘ et qu'ils pourroient trouver des 
prétextes pour defferer de m’accorder le dit passeport, au cas 
qu'ils ne me le voulussent pas donner, comme de désirer informer 
sa Majesté des choses qui s’estoient passées avant que de per- 
mettre de m'en aller, et outre cela les ordres qui se donnèrent 
en la maison des Seigneurs pour essayer de me donner satis- 
faction en m'ostant tout le sujet que j’eusse peu avoir de me 
plaindre, m’ostérent aussy le prétexte que j'avois pour demander 
en cette sorte mon passeport ; il ne m'a donc plus resté d'autre 
moyen que de le demander ouvertement, en quoy V. E. trouvera 
peut-estre que j'ay eu un peu de hardiesse, mais je pense 
toutefois qu'elle n'aura point desagréable que j'aye fait ce qui 
me restoit à faire, et que je me sois mis au hazard de reçevoir 
un refus plustost que de voir perdre tout le fruit de tant de 
peines qu’a prises V. E., et ruyner une affaire qui luy a esté si 
chère, sur le point de sa conclusion ; aussy comme nous avons 
preveu les grandes oppositions que nous y devions rencontrer, 
nous avons pensé aux facilités que nous y pourrions apporter 
de nostre part. On a donc trouvé à propos que je me servisse 
des deux lettres du roy et de la Reyne que j’avois apportées 
icy, et que je demandasse hautement le dit passeport en mesme 
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temps aux deux maisons, les Seigneurs n’en osant plus donner 
depuis mon voyage 4 Oxford, sans la participation du peuple. 
Il fut donc resolu que je presenterois deux lettres aux deux 
Speakers en mesme temps, et qu’on essayeroit de porter les 
Seigneurs à m’accorder ce passeport, afin que leur exemple 
peut estre suivi de la maison basse, et l’on disposa les choses en 
sorte que le Comte de Manchester devoit faciliter l'affaire, 
proposant que quelque autre y devoit faire quelques legéres 
difficultés, qui seroient resolues par My Lord Roberts et quel- 
ques autres, qui remontreroient ce qui leur pourroit arriver 
de mal de ce refus,—que leurs affaires n’estoient pas encore 
tellement établies qu'ils eussent sujet d'irriter leurs voisins, et 
particulièrement la France, qui avoit assez de sujet de se mesler 
de leurs affaires sans luy en donner de nouvelles occasions, — 
qu'un autre devoit representer que leurs affaires estoient telle- 
ment établies qu'ils n’estoient pas en estat de rien apprehender 
de qui que ce fut, et que ce seroit quelque tache à la gloire du 
Parlement, qu’il se peut dire qu’ils eussent creu que j’eusse esté 
capable de nuire à leurs affaires, et que l’apprehension qu'ils 
auroient eue de moy les eust portés à me refuser un passeport ; 
enfin le Comte d'Essex devoit prendre la parole et dire que 
puisque je leur donnois icy de la jalousie ils devoient prendre 
ce moyen pour se defaire de moy, et que pour m'oster le 
moyen de mal faire il faudroit mettre dans le passeport que 
je continuerois d'Oxford mon voyage en Ecosse, ceci ayant esté 
ainsy resolu, et qu'on feroit presque le mesme en la maison 
basse je dressay le memoire pour les seigneurs, dont j'envoie 
coppie à V. E., et M. de Sabran fit celuy de la maison basse, 
que nous presentasmes tous deux samedi dernier. 

Cependant, Mg', nous ne sçavons pas encore ce qui en arrivera, 
bien qu'il m‘ayt esté accordé par les seigneurs, et que les députés 
d’Ecosse, dont la maison basse a voulu prendre les sentiments 
sur cette affaire, peutestre pour en tirer quelque avantage 
n'ayant pas laissé de témoigner par écrit, qu'ils ne voyoient 
pas pourquoy on refuseroit un passeport pour aller à Oxford 
au Ministre d'aucun Prince, et bien moins d’un Roy si puissant 
et qui éstoit leur proche vosin et leur ancien allié. 

On désire si le dit passeport ne s’accorde point, qu'ayant eu 
ordre de sa Majesté d'aller trouver leur roy, et n'ayant aucun 
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droit de m'en empescher, je vais me mettre en chemin, afin 
qu'ils avisent ce qu’ils doivent faire, dont on me presse d’autant 
plus de faire que l’on vient d’avoir avis que le Roy de la Gr. Br. 
ou du moins ceux qui sont près de luy, s’accommodent avec 
les Indépendants et sont demeurés d’accord que ce prince se 
laissera prendre dans Oxford, ou dans quelque autre de ses 
places, et qu'après cela, s’il laisse aux Indépendants la liberté 
qu’ils désirent avoir dans leur religion, ils le feront aussy puis- 
sant qu'il ait jamais esté; les Presbyterians veulent donc que 
je parte en quelque manière que ce soit pour rompre, s’il est 
possible, ce coup qui est celuy de leur ruyne. 

Je voudrois bien qu’il me restast assez de temps pour faire 
savoir à V. E. les resolutions que j’ay prises sur ce sujet, et 
comme j'ay creu que je me devois exposer à toutes sortes de 
dangers plustost que les généraux soins que V. E. a eus de 
cette affaire deviennent inutiles, et que le Roy de la Gr. Br. se 
perde ainsy malheureusement, mais quelque chose que je sois 
obligé de faire, je la supplie très humblement de vouloir 
ordonner qu'on m'envoye avec le plus de diligence qu’il sera 
possible, une lettre du roy que je puisse faire voir au Speaker 
du Parlement, par laquelle Sa Majesté se pleigne de leur pro- 
cédé, et me ordonne de partir en diligence pour aller à Oxford 
avec ses passeports, s'ils ne me veulent pas donner les leurs. 

Jay eu bien de la peine à tirer des Ecossais une image de 
seureté. La minute en vient d’estre achevée, mais nous n’avons 
pas le temps qui est nécessaire ny pour la mettre au net, ny 
pour la chiffrer avant que l'ordinaire parte. 


[Monrerevut to Carpinaz Mazarin. London, 24» 1646. 





I sguieve my reply to your Eminence’s letter of the 6th inst. will be 
sufficiently ample when, after thanking you very humbly for your kind- 
ness in approving my zeal, and being satisfied with my desire to act 
rightly, I shall have given you an account of how I have tried to act, to 
the best of my ability, in carrying out your orders. As soon as we 
learned that poor Will. Moray had been arrested, we thought it above all 

to let him know that all my letters had been recovered, so that 
he himself should not disclose what we had taken such pains to keep 
secret, and as we were at a loss to know how we would be able to let him 
know, both on account of the difficulty there would be of getting access 
to him, and because we could not intrust our secret to any sort of 
person, Sir Robert Moray undertook to do what we required; and having 
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gone out of town, as in quest of a place where he might lodge, he went 
into the inn where he was directed, and having treated with considerable 
civility the person to whom his cousin had been given in custody, he 
obtained permission for them to salute each other, so that Sir Robert 
found means to whisper in his cousin’s ear that he might deny all, as we 
had recovered possession of everything that might have served to convict 
him ; and Will. Moray found time to tell him also three or four very im- 
portant matters, the first of which was that his nation would never be able 
to acknowledge sufficiently the great obligation it was under to your Emi- 
nence, and that he did not now regret his life but in so far as it deprived 
him of time to express his feelings of gratitude for the numerous favours 
he has personally received from you. The other matters he mentioned 
were that the Queen of Great Britain had done generously everything 
that had been required of her, and that he rejoiced his loss would not 
prevent the success of the negotiation ; that the King of Great Britain 
ought above all to sign the covenant, and that particular care should be 
taken that the letters, which he ought to have delivered, were only given 
to the King of Great Britain, and with injunction to decipher them him- 
self. This is all they were able to say together. It was, however, enough 
to let us know what required to be done! . . . and in his replies he 
showed skill in relating with an air of sincerity and innocence, which 
could not be surpassed, what employments he has hitherto had, and dis- 
closing just as much of his past life and actions as he could do without 
committing himself, so that he apparently confessed a great deal, but 
said nothing at all save what tended to justify himself. 

He admitted that the wish to see his wife and to put his affairs in order 
had led him to come here, whence he would have been glad to return to 
his master if he could have resumed his office ; and contrary to what his 
friends had decided, he believed it to be necessary for him to say that he 
had taken leave of the Queen of Great Britain for fear of giving her 
reason to distrust him had he gone away without doing so. This he 
decided to confess through fear that some of the letters that were inter- 
cepted in the West might have disclosed something, which in fact they 
did, as your Eminence may see from the extract of a letter from 
Lord Jermyn which I send to you, in order that if it please you to show 
it to the writer, you may learn from him if there be anything else in 
the letter of what is not wanted to be known here. In regard to which 
I cannot refrain from stating to your Eminence that those who have 
taken part in this negotiation complain with some show of reason that 
Lord Jermyn has had s0 faint recollection of the promises he made to your 
Eminence, and of the oaths by which he bound himself, in respect of the 
others, to keep those matters a profound secret. 

I was about to forget to mention to your Eminence that I have been 
told one of the justices had the temerity to ask Will. Moray if he knew 


1 Something has been omitted here, as the sense is incomplete ; it may have 
happened in ciphering or deciphering the despatch. 
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me, which surprised the others, so that the presiding justice, after having 
consulted his colleagues, did not allow the question. We have been told 
also that he has been obliged to sign his examination without being 
allowed to see it, which leads one to think it has been decided to condemn 
him. I mention all these matters a little too minutely perhaps to your 
Eminence, but 1 have thought it necessary thus to inform you in order 
that the Queen of Great Britain may learn them, and know in this way 
how she ought to speak of them, for Angier writes here that this princess 
has said she would have given ten thousand pistoles rather than Will. 
Moray should have been arrested and her letters in the West inter- 
cepted. 

However, in spite of all the apprehension Moray must have felt since 
his arrest, he has not been prevented from thinking principally of the 
success of the business on which he came, so that, seeing Cunningham, 
who was taken with him, was not so closely guarded, and might easily find 
means of escape, he had informed him of the principal things he had to 
do, and had especially implored him to deliver the letters of the Queen 
of Great Britain into the hands of the king, her husband, and to beg him 
to decipher them himself. Having told Cunningham that there were 
two very important reasons that obliged him to wish it to be done in this 
manner : one, that Secretary Nicholas and Ashburnham, being Indepen- 
dents, would possibly change the sense of the letters in deciphering them, 
or weaken their force by what they might add to them, and by this means 
defeat the effect we expected from them; the other, that from their 
always having been his enemies, he had reason to fear they might be 
prompted to retain these letters in order to buy their pardon by this 
cowardly action, and try to save themselves by ruining him; but as it has 
not been possible for Cunningham to escape, those who have had the 
most part in this affair thought that I could do what remained to be 
done better than any other person,—not only deliver the letters into the 
hands of the King of Great Britain, but ask his Majesty to decipher them, 
and add what was necessary to induce this prince to grant us what we 
require of him. I thought I ought not to refuse to do what they wished, 
and that the risk I might run could not be undertaken for a better 
object ; but as it seemed to me that the jealousies of the past would be 
greatly increased by what I was about to undertake, I thought we could 
not enough mature our plans in order to carry them out with advantage. 
We therefore proposed at first that I should leave London, as if merely to 
take an airing, and to return the same evening, which I can do without 
difficulty and without even raising any suspicion, by means of the passport 
I received for that purpose on first arriving here from the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and that at the other Parliamentary garrisons I 
should use the passport I obtained for my first journey to Oxford, as the 
sentries at the town-gates are little exact in remarking dates, and for the 
most part unable to read ; or again, I could take the road to Scotland, and 
they could provide me with a good guide, knowing the cross roads, who 
would conduct me to Oxford without passing through the Parliamentary 
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garrisoned towns; but Sir Robert Moray and the others considered that 
I ought not to risk the honour of my master thus, and that it was im- 
proper to give Parliament the advantage of being able to arrest as a spy a 
person whom his Majesty has honoured with the title of his resident. We 
therefore came to the conclusion that it was necessary to have a passport, 
which we at once foresaw would be very difficult, wherefore I thought of 
a means that might facilitate it. It seemed to me that the displeasure 
this Parliament had expressed for the insult it pretends to have received, 
when I took possession of the letters of his Majesty, and the extreme 
measures there was reason to believe might thereupon result, would give 
me an opportunity of declaring that I wished to return to France, to 
make known my grievances there, and to withdraw from a country where 
the king’s ministers were so little respected, and for that purpose I could 
ask them for a passport to go to Oxford to take leave of the King of 
Great Britain, before leaving here. This elicited some approval, but I 
thought it was taking too much on myself without having received the 
orders of your Eminence to that effect, and that pretexts might be found 
to delay granting the passport if it were not wished to do so, such as a 
desire to explain to his Majesty what had previously happened, before 
allowing me to go away ; and besides, the orders the House of Lords has 
given to try and give me satisfaction, in removing all my cause of com- 
plaint, removed also the pretext I had for demanding my passport in this 
manner, so that there remained no other means to me but to ask for it 
openly, in which your Eminence will perhaps consider that I have had 
some little hardihood, but I think nevertheless you will not be dissatisfied 
at my doing what remained to be done, and that I have run the risk of 
having a refusal rather than that you should lose the fruit of all the 
pains you have taken, and see an affair so dear to you ruined when on the 
point of being brought to a conclusion. Having thus foreseen the strong 
opposition we should meet with in the matter, we considered what we on 
our part could bring forward in order to facilitate it. It was therefore 
judged necessary that I make use of the two letters of the King and the 
Queen which I had brought here, and demand boldly the passport in 
question from both Houses of Parliament at the same time,—the Lords 
since my journey to Oxford not daring to give any without the participa- 
tion of the Commons. It was thereupon resolved that I should present 
two letters to the two Speakers at the same time, and that it would be 
tried to induce the Lords to grant this passport, so that their example 
might be followed by the Lower House, and matters were so arranged that 
the Earl of Manchester was required to facilitate the business by propos- 
ing it, to which some other person was to raise some slight objections, 
that were to be disposed of by Lord Roberts and some others, who would 
point out the injury that would result from the refusal,—that their 
affairs were not yet so well established that they required to irritate their 
neighbours, and more particularly France, that was enough addicted to 
interfering in them, without giving her any new opportunities of doing 
80,—that another was to show how their affairs were so well settled that 
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they had nothing to fear from any one, and that it would be something 
like a blot on the honour of Parliament were it said that I could be in any 
way able to injure their concerns, and that the fear of this had led them 
to refuse to grant me a passport. In short, the Earl of Essex was to 
join in the discussion, and to state, that seeing I caused some jealousy 
here among them, they ought to take this means to get rid of me, and 
to deprive me of the means of doing harm, it would be necessary to put on 
the passport that I should continue my journey from Oxford to Scotland, 
and it having been thus decided upon, as well as that an almost similar 
plan should be adopted in the Lower House, I drew up the memorial for the 
Lords, of which I send a copy to your Eminence, and M. de Sabran did 
the one for the Lower House, both of which were presented on Saturday 
last. 

We do not yet know what will be the complete result, further than 
that my request has been granted by the Lords, and that the Scottish 
Commissioners, whose opinion on this matter the Lower House wished to 
have, it may be to procure some advantage, did not fail to testify in 
writing that they saw no reason why the minister of any prince should 
be refused a passport to go to Oxford, and more especially that of so 
powerful a king, their near neighbour and old ally. 

It is wished, in the event of the passport not being granted, that I have 
an order from his Majesty to go to their king, and from their having no 
law to prevent me from doing so, hat I set out in order to let them 
consult as to what they ought to do, which I am so much the more 
pressed to do that notice has just been received that the King of Great 
Britain, or at least those who are with him, are coming to terms with the 
Independents and have arranged that this prince will allow himself to be 
taken in Oxford, or in some other of his towns, and afterwards, if he leave 
to the Independents the liberty they wish to have in their religion, they 
will make him as powerful as he has ever been. The Presbyterians wish 
me therefore to leave in whatever manner it may be, in order to ward off, 
if possible, this blow, which they consider to be their ruin. 

I should have liked to have time enough left to inform your Eminence 
of the resolutions I have taken on this subject, as I believe I ought to 
expose myself to all sorts of dangers rather than that the generous care 
you have had of this affair remain useless, and that the King of Great 
Britain be thus unfortunately lost ; but whatever plan I may be obliged 
to take I entreat you humbly to have a letter from the king sent to me 
with the greatest possible haste, which I can show to the Speaker of 
Parliament, in which his Majesty complains of their procedure, and 
orders me to leave in haste to go to Oxford with his passports, if they 
do not wish to give theirs. 

I have had much difficulty in obtaining even a shadow of security 
from the Scots. The minute of it has just been drawn up, but we 
have no time to make a fair copy and have it ciphered before the 
mail leaves. | 
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XXIX 
MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN. 


Londres, ST 1646. 


J'APPREHENDE que V. E. trouve que je l'aie informée par 
le précédent ordinaire plus exactement qu’il n'eut peut-estre 
été nécessaire de ce qui est arrivé à Will. Moray et de ce que j'ai 
fait pour essayer d'obtenir mon passeport. J'espère, toutefois, 
qu'elle me voudra bien pardonner cette faute quand elle con- 
sidérera que ce que je me suis donné l’honneur de lui mander 
touchant le dit Will. Moray ne servira pas seulement pour 
contenter la curiosité de la Reine de la Gr. Br. qui pouvoit 
difficilement apprendre ce que j’eu écris d'un autre que de moi, 
mais peut encore aider à lui faire connoistre la conduite qu'elle 
doit tenir en cette rencontre. Je pense aussi qu'ayant entrepris 
quelque chose touchant mon passeporte sans les ordres de V .E., 
je ne puis lui trop faire voir que je n'ai rien fait en cela témér- 
airement. 

Cependant, j'ajouterai encore une chose touchant ce dernier, 
que j’avois oublié de mander a V. E. par ma précédente, qu'avant 
que de m'offrir pour faire le voyage d'Oxford, j'avois proposé 
qu'on priast M. de Sabran de le vouloir entreprendre, assurant 
qu'on lui pouvoit fier le secret de cette affaire et qu'on ne devoit 
point apprehender qu’il peut manquer à son devoir pour obliger 
les Indépendants, quelque affection qu'il témoignast avoir pour 
leur parti, et quelque haine qu'ils creussent sans raison qu‘ 
portast au leur, que nous pourrions adoucir le mescontentement 
qu'il pourroit avoir de n'avoir point sceu les choses passées, ou 
en lui faisant scavoir que l’état present de l'affaire, ou en lui 
representant que la peine a esté le partage des autres et que 
toute la gloire du succès le regarde; mais quelque chose que 
Jaie peu dire, je lai dit inutilement, et le bruit que M. de 
Sabran a fait de l'envoi de mon courrier, à quoi ils attribuent 
ici le principal sujet de sa prise, et quelque chose qu'il a dit au 
désavantage de ce parti depuis ce que j'avois promis de sa part 
a empesché qu’ils eussent aucune confiance en lui. 

J'avois aussi pensé que nous pourrions nous servir du Resident 
de Portugal qui avoit demandé un passeport pour aller prendre 
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congé du Roi de la Gr. Br., et qui eust peu lui rendre en 
main propre les lettres de la Reyne sa femme, et le supplier 
prendre la peine lui-mesme de les déchiffrer, mais comme on a 
fait de grandes difficultés de lui donner son passeport, il a jugé 
qu'il étoit plus honneste pour lui de refuser par avance une 
chose qu'il se doutoit bien qu'on ne lui voudroit pas accorder. 
Je dis tout ceci à V. E. parce que comme je prevois que je 
pourrais estre obligé d'entreprendre quelque chose de bien 
havardeux, je ne puis trop lui faire connaistre que je ne m'y suis 
pas porté sans y penser et que j'ai tenté toutes les autres voies 
avant qu'en venir à celle-ci, de sorte que je merite en quelque 
façon que V. Em® ne m’abandonne point s’il m'arrive quelque 
chose de fascheux dans mon voyage, et qu’elle se contente au 
moins du zèle avec lequel je me suis mis en devoir d'accomplir 
ses commandements. Si le malheur qui accompagne le Roi de 
la Gr. Br. s'estend jusques sur moi et m’empesche de le pouvoir 
faire, car comme j'ai veu que difficilement je pourrois obtenir mon 
passeport, et que le soin que nous avons pris de le solliciter a 
rendu encore mon voyage plus suspect, je me suis presque 
entièrement resolu, sur la presse que m'en font ceux de nostre 
parti, de me mettre en chemin en habit deguisé et de me fier à 
une persone qui, pour cent Jacobus que je lui donne, entreprend, 
au peril de sa vie, de me mettre dans Oxford. 

Cependant, comme M. de Sabran et moi avons encore pressé 
aujourd'hui par un billet ce Parlement pour avoir une réponse 
formelle, touchant le dit passeport, j'ai pensé que je devois 
declarer à nos amis que je ne parterois point sans cela, quelque 
chose qui peut arriver de nos affaires,—ce que j'ai jugé à 
propos, tant pour cacher davantage mon partement, que pour 
porter les Presoyteriens à faire dans la maison basse de plus 
grands efforts pour me faire obtenir le dit passeport, en leur 
faisant croire que de cela depend le succès d’une affaire, sur 
laquelle ils fondent ce qui leur reste d'espérance, pour leur bien 
particulier et pour celui de cet Etat ; et parce que j'ai preveu 
que je ne pouvois porter aucunes lettres à Oxford si je suis 
obligé d’y aller en la manière que je viens de dire à V. Em, 
j'y ai desjà envoyé deux doubles des despesches de la Reyne de 
la Gr. Br., mais en telle sorte qu’on ne les pourra déchiffrer 
avant que j’y sois, ayant ajouté certain nombre à chaque chiffre, 
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ce qui servira encore à faire que le roi de la Gr. Br. soit obligé 
a se servir de moi pour le déchiffrement des dites lettres, et 
afin que le roi de la Gr. Br. puisse recevoir les originaux et que 
les choses qui lui sont écrites aient par ce moyen plus de force 
sur son esprit, je fais dessein d’en charger une femme qui a 
apporté ici une des despesches que j'envoyai par le précédent 
ordinaire à V. Em® pour la reyne de la Gr. Br., et qui étoit en 
peine du moyen quelle tiendroit pour passer en France, et 
pour le peu qu’on lui avait donné pour faire ce voyage, et pour 
la crainte qu’elle avoit d’estre prise avec ces lettres, de sorte 
qu’il m’a semblé que je faisois des choses qui contribuoient en 
mesme temps au service du roi de la G' Br., puisque je faisois 
tenir ledit paquet avec plus de diligence et de seureté, et que je 
m'asseurois d’une personne qui pouvoit me rendre en mains 
propres les lettres dont avoit esté chargé Will. Moray par la 
Reyne de la Gr. Br. 

Pour ce qui est de l'assurance que V. E. me commande de 
tirer des Ecosais je me suis trouvé beaucoup en peine, et le 
peu de secret qu'ont fait paraître ceux qui avaient le plus 
d'obligation à le garder, a donné assez de sujet aux difficultés 
qu'ils ont faites de s'engager davantage, de sorte que, voyant 
que les députés ne voulaient rien donner sous leur main, et ne 
me voulant pas aussi contenter de leur parole, tout ce que j'ai 
pu faire pour les porter à s'engager, moins que par écrit, et à me 
donner quelque chose de plus que leur parole, a été de tirer du 
Chev. Moray ce papier que j’envoie à V. E. par lequel il donne 
assurance de la part des dits députés d’Ecosse, que le roi de la G. B. 
sera seurement en leur armée, sans qu’il y ait en autre pouvoir 
d'eux que verbal de donner la dite seureté, tant pour le danger 
qu ils auroient pu courir en leur particulier par cet écrit, que 
pour l’avantage qu'ils donneraient au Parlement d’Angleterre 
de leur reprocher que leur nation aurait rompu le covenant 
en voulant faire un accommodement particulier. Cette méme 
raison fait que les Ecossais désireraient que le roi de la G. B. 
ne menast avec lui, sil étoit possible, aucun de ceux contre 
lesquels le Parlement d'Angleterre a témoigné le plus d’aigreur, 
afin qu'on ne puisse dire qu'ils retirent dans leur armée ceux 
qu'ils savent être les ennemis du dit Parlement. Ils ne feront 
point toutefois de difficulté d'y recevoir les Princes Robert et 
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Morris, et prétendent que les autres ou demeureront à Oxford 
durant qu’on fera leur accommodement ou passeront par leur 
armée sans se faire connaître pour s’aller embarquer à New- 
castle, afin qu'ils se retirent au dela de la mer, tandis qu’on 
fera leur paix. Je voulais aussi qu'on specifiât l’accommode- 
ment de Montrose, ainsi que le Chev. Moray m'avait témoigné 
qu’il se pourrait, mais la dernière déclaration qui a été publiée 
contre lui, dans le Parlement d’Ecosse, et ce qui se rencontre 
que les députés qui sont ici sont ses plus grands ennemis, a 
fait qu il a fallu remettre ce point à quand le roi de la G. B. 
se sera rendu dans leur armée, où le Chev. Moray asseure que 
le roi pourra faire pour lui une bonne partie de ce qu’il peut 
désirer. Il apprehende, toutefois, qu’il ne soit du nombre de 
ceux qui devront s’eloigner pour quelque temps. 

Pour ce qui est des trois propositions d’Uxbridge auxquelles 
on oblige le roi de la Gr. Br. de donner son consentement, il n’y 
a rien de plus en cela que ce qui avait été proposé a V. E. par 
le Colonel Moray,—-si ce n'est que le roi n’a que le tiers de la 
milice, au lieu de la moitie, qu'on lui offrait alors, ce que V. E. 
remarque fort bien qu'il ne doit point faire de difficulté d’ac- 
corder aprés sa derniére lettre, puisqu’ayant voulu accorder le 
tout aux Anglais, il y gagne encore ce tiers que les Ecossais 
lui veulent laisser. J’ai pas laissé d'employer la même raison 
contre les Ecossais, qui devraient se contenter de recevoir le 
quart que leur roi leur veut donner dans les milice d'Angleterre, 
dans laquelle les Anglais ne leur veullent laisser aucune part, 
outre qu'il semble qu'ils doivent faire aussi bonne qu’ils peuvent 
la condition de leur roi, qui après avoir reçu d’eux sa conservation 
les favorisera toujours, autant qu'il lui sera possible, de sorte que 
s'ils lui accordent la moitie de la milice, tant en Angleterre 
qu'en Ecosse, ils pourront dire qu’ils en auront les trois parts 
en lun et en l’autre royaume. Mais tout ce que j’ai dit a été 
inutile parcequ'’ils veulent pouvoir dire qu’ils n’ont point rompu 
leur covenant, en recevant leur roi dans leur armée, ce qu’ils 
pourront maintenir quand le dit roi aura offert de faire toutes 
choses que se peuvent désirer de lui avec justice. 

Ce qui regarde l’accommodement de ceux contre qui le 
Parlement d’Angleterre s'est declaré, m’a donné plus de peine 
que tout le reste, et comme il eût fallu specifier qu'ils per- 
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draient une partie de leurs biens et s’absenteraient de la cour pour 
quelque peu de temps,—ce qui eut été peu honnete, et qui eut 
pa chocquer le roy de la G. B.,—j’ai jugé plus à propos de me 
tenir aux termes généraux, dont nous nous sommes servis quoi- 
qu'ils puissent être un peu équivoques. Ce n'est pas que j'aie 
manqué à leur faire comprendre comme il leur était avantageux 
de conserver auprès de leur roi tous ceux que les Anglois en 
voulaient éloigner, puisqu'ils se faisaient par ce moyen auprès 
de lui des créatures bien asseurées et qu'ils avaient présente- 
ment intérêt de promettre de conserver tous ceux qui sont 
aujourd'hui près du roi de la Gr. Br. puisqu'ils avaient besoin 
d'eux pour le porter à venir en leur armée, et qu'il n'y avait 
point d'apparence qu’ils voulussent presser le dit roi de faire 
une chose, quand ils sauraient qu'elle leur serait prejudiciable, 
—ce qu’ils m'ont témoigné prendre fort bien. 

Pour ce qui est de signer le covenant Will. Moray a dit que 
c'était une des choses que la reine de la Gr. Br. priait le roi 
son mari de vouloir faire ; que ce prince ne pouvait rien faire 
de plus avantageux pour lui que cela, qu’il s'y porterait 
volontairement. Je l'ai laissé passer sur cette assurance, et 
aussi parceque cela fait un article de la première proposition 
d’Uxbridge. 

Je doute maintenant, Mg", si le roi de la Gr. Br. se con- 
tentera de cet écrit, et s’il s'en contente je puis donner de la 
part de Reine et de V. E. au dit roi les assurances qu'il desire. 
J'espère, toutefois, que le miserable état où sa dite Majesté se 
trouve reduit et le peu de jour qu'il a de se pouvoir conserver 
par autre moyen que par celui-ci, pourra le porter à se con- 
tenter des offres qui lui sont faites ; et il me semble aussi que 
comme il n’est pas possible de tirer des Ecossais de meilleures 
seuretés que celles-la, —que je ne doute point que ce qu'ils pro- 
mettent ne soit observé, — je ne dois point faire de difficulté 
d’asseurer qu'il sera en seureté dans leur armée. 

Je viens d'apprendre que Cunningham s’est sauvé de prison. 
Peutétre qu’on jugera à propos qu'il porte à Oxford les lettres 
de la reine de la Gr. Br., si cela est, j’attendrais encore quelque 
temps pour voir si je pourrai avoir mon passeport, que j'ai 
sujet de croire qu'on a peu envie de me donner, par les 
mauvaises raisons dont le Speaker s’est servi aujourd'hui pour 
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excuser son retardement,—si toutefois on juge qu'il soit néces- 
saire que j'aille, moi-même, à Oxford, il n’y aura rien qui 
m'empêche de partir au même temps. 

MM. les députés d’Ecosse m'avaient promis de m'envoyer ce 
soir deux lettres de leur Parlement: l’une à la ville de 
Londres, qui a tant fait du bruit, et qui a donnée autant de 
jalousie à la maison basse qu'elle a donnée satisfaction à cette 
ville ; et l’autre qui est écrite au nom de celui qui préside à 
leur Parlement, par laquelle il demande hautement l'argent 
qui est dû a l'Ecosse par l'Angleterre, l’etablissement de la 
religion et le dedommagement des pertes qu'ils ont faites sur 
la mer et en Irlande. Durant qu'ils font ces plaintes ils grossis- 
sent leur armée d'Angleterre de dix mille hommes de pied, et 
ont en même temps fait une armée considerable contre Mon- 
trose, qui Calendar doit commander, avec pouvoir de traiter 
avec tous ceux qui ont suivis le parti du roi de la Gr. Br. à la 
reserve du dit Marquis de Montrose ; et ils ont envoyé de nou- 
velles forces en Irlande sous la conducte du Marquis d’Argyle. 
Mais ce qu'on croit qu'ils ont fait de plus avantageux pour 
eux est, d’avoir gagné le conseil de Londres qui a pressé le 
Parlement samedi dernier pour l'etablissement du presbyteriat 
en sorte qu'il passa au plus de voix. 

Deux des députés d’Ecosse arrivèrent hier ici. Le Chancelier 
y doit être aussi bientôt ; il a mandé qu'il avait beaucoup de 
choses à dire de bouche. J'avais souhaité de le voir avant que 
partir, espérant qu’il pourrait faire quelque chose de plus 
avantageuses pour le roi de la Gr. Br. que ce qui j'ai pi tirer 
des autres M. le Chev. Moray me presse de partir sans 
l'attendre, sur la crainte qu’il a que tout ne se perde par le 
retardement. | 

V. E. scait ce qui nous a empesché jusques à présent de 
travailler aux levées. Je me gouverneray pour l'argent aincy 
qu'il lui plaist m'ordonner. Si V. E. voyoit de quelle sorte je 
vis avec M. de Sabran je croy qu'elle jugeroit que je fais encore 
quelque chose de plus que ce qu'elle m’a commandé. 

On a arresté à Douvres la belle sœur de M. Germain et 
comme on croyoit qu'elle eut été chargée de quelques lettres de 
change pour le Roi de la Gr. Br. On a fait porter au commité 
des deux nations la malle des lettres, dont on a ouvert une 
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partie, mais on n’a point touché les nostres et elles nous ont 
été rendues le mesme jour qu'elles sont venues ici. 

V. E. aura sceu que le Roy de la Gr. Br. avait eu en Galles 
quelque avantage considerable, mais il l’a conservé fort peu de 
temps. Je supplie trés humblement V. E. de se vouloir 
souvenir que je puisse avoir la lettre du Roy par laquelle on 
m'ordonne de partir sans passeport, quoique il y ayt apparence 
que je doive estre hors d'ici avant qu'elle y arrive. J’ay reçu les 
deux lettres du 2 Mars dont elle m'a voulu honorer. 


[Monrereuz to Carpinaz Mazarin. London, 275 1646. 


I rear lest your Eminence may find that I have in my last been more 
minute than was perhaps necessary, in relating what has happened to 
Will. Moray, and as to what I had done in trying to procure a passport. 
I hope, however, you will pardon me this fault on considering that what 
I wrote about Will. Moray will not only serve to satisfy the curiosity of 
the Queen of Great Britain, who would have had trouble in learning it 
from any other person than myself, but may also help her by letting her 
see how she ought to act in present circumstances. I consider also 
that having undertaken something regarding my passport without your 
Eminence’s orders, I cannot too clearly explain that I have done nothing 
therein rashly. 

I shall, however, add one more matter regarding this last, which I 
omitted to mention to your Eminence in my preceding letter, viz., that 
before offering to make the journey to Oxford I had proposed that 
M. de Sabran be asked to consent to undertake it, declaring that the 
secret of this transaction could be intrusted to him, and that no fear 
need be had that he would fail in his duty in order to oblige the Inde- 
pendents, whatever affection he may profess to have for their party, 
and whatever hatred they believe him, without any grounds, to have 
towards them; that we could lessen the displeasure he might feel at 
his being kept in ignorance of what was going on, either by informing 
him only of the actual state of the transaction, or by pointing out to 
him that the labour it has cost has been the lot of others, whilst there 
remains for him all the glory of success ; but all I could say was in vain, 
and the talk he made about the sending of my correspondence, which is 
considered by those here to have been the principal cause of its being 
seized, together with some disobliging remark he made about this party, 
since I made a promise on his behalf, have prevented them from having 
any confidence in him. 

I had also thought we might make use of the Resident of Portugal, 
who had asked for a passport in order take leave of the King of Great 
Britain, and who could have delivered into this king’s own hands the 
letters of the Queen, his consort, and begged him to take the trouble to 
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decipher them himself; but from great objections having been made 
against giving him his passport, he thought it more becoming for him to 
decline beforehand what he suspected evidently it was not wanted to give 
him. I relate all this to your Eminence because, as I foresee that I may be 
obliged to undertake something very hazardous, I cannot make you too 
well understand that I have not been led to decide upon it without re- 
flection, and that I have tried every other means before coming to this 
one, so that I have a certain claim not to be abandoned by your Eminence 
should anything unfortunate happen to me on my journey, and that you 
will at least be satisfied with the zeal I have employed in making it a 
point of duty to try and carry out your orders. 

If the misfortune that follows the King of Great Britain should extend 
even on me, s0 as to prevent me from doing so—for I have seen that I 
shall have difficulty in obtaining my passport, and that the care we have 
taken in soliciting it has tended to render my journey more suspect—I 
have almost quite decided, under the pressure put upon me by those of 
our party, to set out in disguise and trust myself to a person who for 
a hundred Jacobus will undertake, at the risk of his life, to conduct me 
into Oxford. 

However, as M. de Sabran and I have written a note again to-day to 
this Parliament, insisting on having a formal reply regarding the pass- 
port, without which I thought it right to inform our friends that I would 
not leave whatever might happen to our affairs. I judged this to be 
necessary, both the better to conceal my departure and in order to in- 
duce them to make greater efforts to obtain the passport for me by 
leading them to believe that the success of a transaction in which all 
their remaining hopes for their own private welfare and for that of this 
State are centred ; and, because I have foreseen that I shall not be able to 
take any letters with me to Oxford, if I be obliged to leave in the manner I 
have just indicated to your Eminence, | have already sent there two copies 
of the despatches of the Queen of Great Britain, but in such a manner 
that they cannot be deciphered before my being there, as I have added 
a certain figure to each cipher, which will oblige the King of Great 
Britain to have recourse to me to decipher them ; and in order that he 
may have the originals, so that what is written addressed to him may 
have greater influence on his mind, I purpose to intrust them to a 
woman who brought here one of the despatches for the Queen of Great 
Britain, that J sent to your Eminence by the last mail, and who was at a 
loss as to how she should get to France, both on account of the small 
remuneration she had received to make the journey, and through the 
fear she had of being arrested with these letters, so that it seemed to me 
I would be aiding in the service of the King of Great Britain by having 
the parcel delivered with greater promptitude and security, and at the 
same time assuring myself of a person who could deliver for me, into the 
king’s own hands, the letters the Queen of Great Britain had intrusted 
to Will. Moray. 

I have had much difficulty about obtaining the guarantee your Eminence 
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requires me to get from the Scots, who have had sufficient reason given 
them to object to pledging themselves further, through the too little 
secrecy observed in this matter by those under the greatest obligation 
not to disclose it ; hence, seeing the Commissioners would sign nothing, 
and not wishing to remain satisfied with their simple word, I did all I 
could to induce them to give me something more. I enclose all I have 
been able to obtain. It is a paper in which Sir Robert Moray gives his 
personal security in writing, on the part of the Scottish Commissioners, 
that the King of Great Britain will be in safety in their army without 
their granting other than a verbal authority to that effect, on account 
both of the danger they would individually incur by giving such writing 
and for the disadvantage in which it would place them of being re- 
proached by the English Parliament with having broken their covenant 
by entering into a separate agreement with their king. For this same 
reason the Scots would like the King of Great Britain not to take 
with him, if it be possible, any of those against whom the English Parlia- 
ment has shown the greatest irritation, in order that it may not be said 
they received into their army those whom they knew to be the enemies 
of this Parliament. They will not, however, object to receive the two 
Princes Rupert and Maurice, but pretend that the others will either 
remain at Oxford, while it will be tried to make terms for them, or that 
they will pass through their army, without making themselves known, 
to take ship at Newcastle and go abroad, while terms are being made 
for them. I wished also to have it specified that terms would be made 
with Montrose, as Sir Robert Moray had stated to me might be done, but 
the last proclamation issued against him by the Scottish Parliament, 
together with the circumstance that the Commission here consists of 
some of his worst enemies, has rendered it necessary to delay this point 
until the King of Great Britain will himself be in their army, when 
Sir Robert Moray assures me the king will be able to provide for him a 
good part of what he may wish. He fears, however, that Montrose may 
be included in the number of those who will require to absent themselves 
for a time. 

As regards the three Uxbridge proposals to which the King of Great 
Britain is obliged to give his consent, they contain nothing more than 
was proposed to your Eminence by Sir Robert Moray, but only that the 
king will have the control of a third part of the militia instead of the 
half that was then offered to him, which, as your Eminence very justly 
remarks, he ought not to hesitate about granting after his last letter, 
since, having wished to grant it all to the English, he thereby gains this 
third which the Scots are willing to leave to him. I did not fail to make 
use of this same argument against the Scots, that they ought to be 
satisfied in receiving the fourth that their king consents to give them 
in the English militia, in which the English do not want to allow them 
any part, that it appears further they ought to make their king’s condi- 
tion as good as possible, since being indebted to them for preservation he 
will always favour them as much as he can, hence were they to grant 
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to him the half of the militia both in England and Scotland they might 
say that they had the three parts of it in both kingdoms. But all J 
said was to no effect, because they wish to be able to say they have 
not broken their covenant by receiving their king into their army, and 
to be able to maintain this when he offers to do for them all that may in 
justice be required of him. 

The arranging of terms for those whom the English Parliament has 
proceeded against gave me more trouble than all the rest, and as it 
would have been necessary to specify that they would forfeit a part of 
their property, and be obliged to absent themselves from Court for a 
time, which would not have been over polite, and might have shocked 
the King of Great Britain, I judged it better to keep to general terms, 
to which we adhered, although these might be a little equivocal. Not 
that I failed to make them understand how advantageous it was for 
them to retain near their king all those whom the English wish to 
remove from him, since by that means they were forming around him 
persons depending on them, on whom they could count; and that they 
had an interest at present in promising to retain all those who are 
actually with the King of Great Britain, seeing they had need of them to 
induce him to come to their army, and that it was very unlikely those 
persons would press the king to do a thing which they knew would be 
hurtful to themselves. This they seemed to take very well. 

As to signing the covenant, Will. Moray says it was one of the 
things that the Queen of Great Britain begged the king, her husband, to 
do—that this prince could do nothing more advantageous for himself 
than that, and that he would bring himself to it voluntarily. I allowed 
this assertion of his tu pass unchallenged ; and also because the signing 
of the covenant forms part of the first Uxbridge proposition. 

I have doubts now as to whether the King of Great Britain will be 
satisfied with this document, and, if he be so, whether I can give him the 
assurances he wishes on the part of the Queen and of your Eminence. I 
hope, however, that the miserable state to which his Majesty finds 
himself reduced, and the short time there remains wherein to provide 
any other means than this in order to save him, will induce him to be 
satisfied with the offers made to him ; and it also appears to me that as it 
is impossible to obtain auy better security from the Scots than those 
referred to, having no doubt but what they promise will be performed, 
I do not require to hesitate in giving the assurance that he will be in 
safety in their army. 

I have just learned that Cunningham has escaped from prison. Per- 
haps it will be judged advisable for him to take the Queen of Great 
Britain’s letters to Oxford ; if this be so, I shall still wait for a short time 
to see if I can obtain my passport, which, judging from the faulty reasons 
given by the Speaker to-day, in regard to its being delayed, there is 
reason to believe there exists little wish to give to me; if, however, it 
be considered necessary for me to go myself to Oxford, there will be 
nothing to prevent my leaving at the same time. 
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The Scottish Commissioners have promised to send to me this evening 
two letters received from their Parliament: one addressed to the city of 
London, about which much noise has been made, and which has excited 
the jealousy of the House of Commons as much as it has given satisfac- 
tion to the city ; the other, written in the name of the person who 
presides in their parliament, openly demanding payment of the money 
due to Scotland by England; the establishment of religion and com- 
pensation for the losses they have sustained at sea and in Ireland. 
While continuing to make these complaints they are increasing their 
army in England by ten thousand foot, and have at the same time raised a 
considerable army against Montrose, which Callendar is to command, he 
having power to treat with all those who have served the King of Great 
Britain’s party, and they have sent new forces to Ireland under the 
command of the Marquis of Argyle. But the most advantageous thing 
they are considered to have done for themselves is to have gained over 
the common Council of London, which on Saturday last pressed Parlia- 
ment to establish Presbyterianism, so that it was passed by a majority of 
votes. 

Two of the Scottish Commissioners arrived here yesterday. The Chan- 
cellor also is to be here soon. He has written to say he has many things 
to communicate by word of mouth. I had wished to see him before 
leaving, in the hope that he might devise something more advantageous 
for the King of Great Britain than what I have been able to obtain from 
the others. Sir Robert Moray urges me to leave without waiting for him, 
as he fears all may be lost through the delay. 

Your Eminence knows what has prevented us up till now from attend- 
ing to the levies. I shall be guided by your orders as to the money. If 
you were to see the manner in which I live with M. de Sabran, I believe 
you would consider I had done even more than what you ordered me 
to do. 

The sister-in-law of Lord Jermyn has been arrested at Dover, as it 
was believed she had been intrusted’ with bills of exchange for the King 
of Great Britain. The letter-box was taken to the committee of the two 
nations, and a number of the letters opened, but ours were not touched, 
and were delivered to us the same day they arrived here. 

Your Eminence will have learned that the King of Great Britain had 
had a considerable advantage in Wales, but that he retained it only for a 
very short time. I beg you humbly to see that I have the letter from 
the King ordering me to leave here without a passport, although there is 
some likelihood that I may be gone from here before it may arrive. I 
have been honoured by the receipt of both your letters of the 2nd of 
March. 
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XXX 
MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN 


Londres, = Mars 1646. 


JE ne puis encore me donner l'honneur d’écrire à V. E. ce 
qui se doit resoudre touchant le passeport que j’ay demandé ; 
je lui diray seulement que je n’attends rien pour partir d’icy, 
sinon que l’on me l’accorde, ou que l’on me le refuse, ou bien 
que je voye qu’on ne veut faire ni l’un ni l’autre, ce que j’espére 
que je pourray scavoir demain ou Samedi au plus tard; il a 
été renvoyé une seconde fois par la maison basse au commité 
des deux Royaumes, et j’ay pressé les députés d’Ecosse de faire 
entendre bien nettement leur sentiment, que la premiere 
fois ils avoyent fait savoir seulement de bouche, en la 
manière que je l’ay mandé a V. E., mais qu'ils n’avoyent pas 
jugé à propos de donner par écrit, comme j’avois creu qu'ils 
deussent faire, s'étant contentés de remettre la decision de 
l'affaire à l’avis du Parlement. Je leur ay remonstré, autant 
qu'il m'a été possible, pour les y porter, que cette declaration 
libre et généreuse ferait moins croire qu'il y eust de l’intelli- 
gence etre nous, qu'une réponse froide et retenue, mais quelque 
chose que je leur aye peu representer, ils m'ont fait trouver 
bon qu'ils ne s’ouvrissent pas davantage qu'ils avaient fait 
auparavant, me faisant connoitre non seulement que cela se 
faisait à dessein de descouvrir leurs desseins, mais encore que 
plus ils témoigneroient avoir d’inclination pour mon voyage 
et plus ce Parlement en auroit de jalousie et essayeroit de 
l'impescher,—ce que j’ay sujet de croire très véritable après 
les plaintes que le Speaker et quelques autres Independants 
m'ont faites de la retenue avec laquelle les Ecossais agissoient 
en cette affaire, et les conseils qu’ils m’ont donné de les faire 
agir avec plus de chaleur. La Maison Basse ayant donc 
encore l'affaire entre les mains, M. de Sabran et moy allasmes 
voir avant hier M. le Speaker pour le prier de nous rendre 
promptement réponse, et j'y retournay encore hier seul pour me 
plaindre à luy de ce qu’il ne s’étoit pas souvenu de moi le jour 
précédent, aussy en parla il en entrant 4 la Maison, laquelle 
afin de gagner temps nomma 16 personnes pour en deliberer 
en la manière que V. E. pourra voir par la copie de l’ordre que 
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je luy envoye, que le Chev. Lewis, à qui l'affaire a esté commise, 
me fit donner hier au soir, en me faisant encore avertir de 
présenter aujourd’huy un nouveau billet au Speaker afin que 
sur les instances que je ferois pour en avoir resolution, ses 
amys et luy eussent lieu de presser que mon passeport me fut 
accordé sans retardement. J'ay fait ce billet en la manière que 
V. E. verra par le copie que je joins à cette lettre, et M. de 
Sabran et moy l’avons signé et donné ensuite au Speaker. Je 
croy que quelques députés de ce commité pourront me venir 
trouver ce soir; je leur feray voir mon passeport et les deux 
lettres de leurs Majestés cachetées, et s'ils me demandent que 
je leur montre quelques depesches de S. M'f ou de V. E™™ par 
lesquelles j’aye commandement d'aller à Oxford, je leur diray 
que je me contente d'executer les ordres que je reçois sans les 
publier. Jay resolu, toutefois, de leur montrer la lettre que 
V. E. m'a fait l'honneur de m'écrire sur le sujet de l’arrest de 
mon courrier, afin qu'ils scachent que V. E. à la bonté de 
proteger ses creatures, et que leurs Majestés conservent du 
ressentiment des injures qui se font à leurs serviteurs. 

J’ay fait scavoir à V. E. par le précédent ordinaire la diffi- 
culté que faissoient les Ecossais de consentir que le Roi de la 
Gr. Br. conduisit dans leur armée ceux contre qui s’est déclaré 
le Parlement d'Angleterre, maintenant je lui diray que voyant 
combien cela pourrait nuire à l’execution de notre dessein, j'ai 
presenté, le mieux qu’il m’a été possible, aux dits Ecossais, que 
le Roi de la Gr. Br. ne vaudrait jamais aller chercher sa con- 
servation dans leur armée en abandonnant ainsi ceux qu'il 
aime, ni pourrait même y aller quand il le voudroit sans faire 
scavoir sa resolutiou à ceux qui sont proche de lui, qui n’aurai- 
ent garde de le porter à l’executer s'ils savaient que ce fut un 
moyen pour avancer leur ruine, comme ce le serait en effet, si 
on les laissoit dans Oxford, ou qu'on les obligeât à se retirer 
d'Angleterre durant qu'on travaillerait à faire leur paix, et 
qu’il y avait même un juste sujet de craindre qu’ils ne pre- 
vinsent l'intention de leur roy, et ne le livrassent au Parlement 
d'Angleterre avant qu'il peut être en l’armée des Ecossais. 

Je leur ai fait voir ensuite qu'ils avaient un bon moyen pour 
les pouvoir retirer, sans offenser le Parlement de Angleterre, et 
même pour les protéger hautement, s'ils representaient qu'ils 
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avaient porté aide à leur roi à donner la paix à son peuple et 
accorder les trois propositions qui avaient été faites à Uxbridge ; 
ayant effacé par un service si signale tout ce qu’il peut y avoir 
eu du mal dans leurs actions passées. 

Enfin, Mg’, j'ai tant fait que j'ai tiré parole du Chev. Moray 
que les princes Robert et Maurice demeureraient avec toute 
sorte de seureté dans leur armée’—ce que j'espère tirer de lui 
par écrit, —et je pense que j'obtiendrai encore la même chose 
pour les secrètaires Nicolas et Asburnham, qui sont ceux à qui 
le roi de la Gr. Br. a confié le secret de cette affaire, et qui n'en 
ont point abusé; mais à condition que ce Prince voudra bien 
ne se pas gouverner entièrement par leur conseil, comme il fait 
à present. Il m'a dit que presque tous les seigneurs qui sont 
proche de lui le pourraient suivre, mais, toutefois, que l’Ecosse 
se pourrait mieux interposer pour eux s'ils demeuraient à 
Oxford ; et qu'il fallait tascher sur toute chose que le roi de la 
Gr. Br. ne communiquast son dessein à personne, n’y ayant 
pas un de tous ceux qui sont prés de lui dont ils se puissent 
asseurer. 

J'ai pris en chiffre les principaux points que le Roi de la 
Gr. Br. pourra employer dans les lettres qu’il écrira au Parle- 
ment d’Angleterre et aux Comités du Parlement d’Ecosse, et 
l'on croit ici que le dit roi ferait encore une chose, fort 
avantageuse pour ces intérêts, s’il écrivit à la ville de Londres, 
ce qui servirait beaucoup pour augmenter les jalousies qui sont 
entre cette ville et ce Parlement. 

Will. Moray est toujours gardé fort étroitement. Cunning- 
ham, celui qui avait été pris avec lui, et à qui il avait descouvert 
quelque chose du sujet de son voyage s'est echappé, ainsi que je 
Pai fait scavoir à V. E., mais il s’est gouverné avec si peu de 
prudence qu'il a escrit d'où il est, une lettre aux députés 
d’Ecosse par laquelle il ne leur cache rien de tout ce qu’il scait 
de cette affaire, ce qui l’eust ruinée entièrement si la lettre 
n'était tombée, par bonheur, entre les mains du Chev. Moray 
qui l’a supprimée. Il a été appelé au Commité des examina- 
tions où il fut hier interrogé, il n'a donné aucun prise sur lui 
par sa réponse. Will. Moray est en danger, et les Anglais 
feront tout ce qui leur sera possible pour le perdre. La maison 
basse a ordonné que son procés lui serait fait par ce qu'ils 
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appellent marshal law qui est une jurisdiction que l’on a achevé 
d'établir en cette ville, principalement pour essayer de le perdre, 
et il sera difficile que les Seigneurs l’en puissant exempter. Les 
Anglais doivent demain declarer aux députés d’Ecosse qui est 
le chevalier inconnu qui a écrit la lettre qui parlait du dit 
Will. Moray et d’un accommodement des Ecossais avec le Roy de 
la Gr. Br., mais on doute avec tout cela qu'ils puissant avoir 
autre chose que des conjectures. 

La belle sœur de M. Germain, qui fut arrestée il y a quinse 
jours, m'a envoyé cette lettre pour son frère, sur laquelle j'ai 
pris la hardiesse de mettre le nom de V. E. après qu'on m'a 
asseurè qu’elle estoit toute chiffrée. 

Je vous envoye celle que le roi de la Gr. Br. escrivit à ce 
Parlement Samedi dernier que j’ai été obligé de paraphraser en 
quelques endroits pour pouvoir estre intelligible. Je ne vous 
dis point, Mg'., quel effet elle a produit, car a peine s'est on 
apperceu qu'elle ayt esté envoyée. Le Chancelier d’Ecosse doit 
estre ici au commencement de la semaine prochaine. 

Bien que l’on ayt creu que les Ecossais et les Presbyteriens 
Anglais allaient s'unir avec les Indépendants, et que les deux 
nations agiraient de concert en suite, ils sont aussi prêts de 
rompre ensemble qu'ils aient esté ci-devant, et l’etablissement 
de la religion que les uns pressent, et que les autres retardent, 
les places qu’occupent les Ecossais en Angleterre, les sommes 
que les Anglais doivent a l'Ecosse, et l'inimitie que la nature 
semble avoir mise entre ces deux nations, sont de puissant 
sujets pour les obliger à se quereller avant qu'il soit peu, si la 
crainte d’un danger commun ne les tient encore quelque temps 
unis. 

Je ne mande point à V. Em‘ comme les forces du Roy de Ia 
Gr. Br. ont surpris Abingthon, place considerable pour Oxford, 
et ont été obligées presque au mesme instant de l'abandonner. 
Cependant le Roy de la Gr. Br. n’a que manque à gaigner en 
cette entreprise, puis qu'il n’y a pas laissé douze hommes entre 
les morts et les prisonniers, soit en prenant cette ville ou en la 
perdant. Il se dit que plusieurs officiers du Parlement y ont été 
tués et que le nombre de leurs blessés est fort grand. 

V. Em se peut souvenir si les demandes que je luy ay faites 
ont jamais grossi mes depesches, et si ce n'est pas icy la 
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première fois que je prends l’hardiesse de luy parler de mes 
interests, mais la nécessité où je me trouve obligé de luy en 
toucher un mot et de luy dire que n’ayant receu avant que 
partir de France que trois mois des appointements qui se 
donnent aux residents, et trois mil livres pour mon voyage ; 
M. du Bosc scait que j'ai depensé tout cet argent tant en mes 
habits et en mes livres, qu'en mes meubles et aux frais de mon 
voyage etc. etc. 

M. Hollis, frère du Comte de Claire, et le Chev. Lewis me 
sont venus trouver ce soir de la part de la maison basse. Je 
leur ai dit les mesmes choses que j'avais resolu de dire. Ils 
m'ont demandé en partant, si je me contenterois d’avoir un 
passeport pour aller à Oxford et de là en Ecosse sans retourner 
ici. À quoy j'ai fait réponse que j’avois intérêt qu’il me fut 
accordé avec le plus d'honneur qu’il seroit possible, et qu'il me 
sembloit que cette expression emportait un demi bannissement’; 
mais que comme je n’avois qu’ à rendre les lettres de leurs 
Majestés, il me suffisoit que je puisse m’acquitter seulement 
de ce qui m’étoit commandé, et que je leur engagerois ma 
parole que je ne reviendrois point avant qu’avoir été en Ecosse, 
sans qu’il fut besoin de l’exprimer dans le passeport. Je ne 
croy pas toutefois qu'ils le donnent en cette sorte. 


[Moxrenguz to CarpiNaz Mazarin. London, ;? March 1648. 


I cawnor yet write to your Eminence what is to be finally done about 
the passport I have asked for. I shall merely state that I expect nothing be- 
fore leaving here other than to learn whether it be granted to me or refused, 
and although I see it is wished to do neither the one nor the other, I still 
hope I shall be able to know to-morrow or on Saturday at the latest. The 
matter having been sent a second time by the House of Commons to the 
Committee of the two nations, I have urged the Scottish Commissioners 
to express their opinion very clearly on it, which they only did by word 
of mouth on the first occasion, in the manner I stated to your Eminence, 
not considering it necessary to do so in writing, as I had thought they 
ought to have done, and as being satisfied to submit the solution of the 
matter to the decision of Parliament. I pointed out to them as clearly as 
Icould, in order to bring them to it, that such an outspoken and generous 
declaration would give less reason to the belief that there was an under- 
standing between us than a cold and reserved reply, but notwithstanding 
all I could bring forward they persuaded me that they could not go 
further than they had done previously, leading me to understand not 
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only that this was done with the intention of discovering their designs, 
but also that the more they seemed inclined to favour my journey to 
Oxford the greater would be the jealousy of this Parliament, and the 
more it would try to prevent it. I have reason to believe this to be 
quite true from the complaints the Speaker and some other Independents 
have made to me of the reserve the Scots have shown in this matter, and 
from the advice the former gave me to cause the latter to act with greater 
energy. The matter being then again brought before the House of Com- 
mons, M. de Sabran and I went, the day before yesterday, to see the 
Speaker, in order to beg him to give us a prompt reply, and I returned 
to him yesterday alone, to complain to him that he had forgotten me on the 
previous day; so that in coming into the House he spoke of it, and, in order 
to gain time, sixteen persons were appointed to deliberate in the matter, 
as your Eminence will see from the copy of the order I send, which Sir 
——Lewis, to whom the matter has been intrusted, sent to me last evening, 
intimating to me at the same time to present another note to the Speaker 
to-day, in order that on the urgency I should express to obtain a 
decision, he and his friends would find means of insisting that my 
passport be granted to me without delay. I wrote out this note, as your 
Eminence will see from the enclosed copy, and M. de Sabran and J 
signed it and gave it to the Speaker. I believe that some of the members 
of this committee are to call upon me this evening. I shall show them 
my passport and the two sealed letters of their Majesties, and if they ask 
me to show some despatches from his Majesty, or from your Eminence, 
by which I am ordered to go to Oxford, I shall tell them I am satisfied 
in executing the orders I receive, without making them public; I have, 
however, decided to show them the letter your Eminence wrote to me on 
the subject of my correspondence being seized, to let them see that you 
have the goodness to protect your dependants, and that their Majesties 
retain displeasure at insults given to their servants. 

I informed your Eminence by the last mail of the objections the Scots 
have to consent to the King of Great Britain conducting into their army 
those against whom the English Parliament have declared. I shall now 
state to you that seeing how much this would injure the carrying out of 
our plan, I pointed out to them, as forcibly as I could, that the King of 
Great Britain would never consent to seek safety in their army and 
abandon those he loves, and that it was impossible for him to go where 
he wished without intimating his intention to those who are with him, 
who would take very good care not to induce him to carry out this plan 
if they knew it to be but the means of accomplishing their own ruin, as 
it would be were they to be left behind at Oxford, or obliged to leave 
England, while means were being employed to make their peace, and 
that there was great reason to fear they would defeat their king’s inten- 
tion by delivering him up to the English Parliament before he could 
reach the Scottish army. 

I next pointed out to them that they had a good means of receiving 
them without offending the English Parliament, and even for protecting 
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them openly, if they would represent them as having helped their king 
to make peace with his people, and to grant the three propositions which 
were drawn up at Uxbridge ; having by so signal a service effaced any 
previous harm their past actions may have done. 

At length, after having so much insisted, I obtained the promise from 
Sir Robert Moray that the princes Rupert and Maurice might remain 
with every safety in their army, which I hope to be able to get from him 
in writing, and I think I shall also be able to obtain a similar permission 
for the secretaries Nicholas and Ashburnham,—those to whom the King 
of Great Britain confided the secret of this negotiation, and who have 
not disclosed it,—but on condition that the king would not in future 
allow himself to be so entirely guided by their advice as at present. 
Sir Robert told me also that almost all the nobles who are with the king 
might accompany him, but at the same time Scotland would be better 
able to intercede for them with the English Parliament, were they to 
remain at Oxford, and that it was especially necessary for the king to 
try not to let any one know of his intention, as among all those with 
him there was no one they could trust. 

I have taken note in cipher of the principal points on which the King 
of Great Britain will have to treat in the letters he is to write to the 
English Parliament and to the Committee of the Scottish Parliament, 
and it is thought here that it would be very beneficial for his interests 
were he to write to the city of London, as it would increase the jealousy 
already existing between this city and this Parliament. 

Will. Moray is always very closely guarded. Cunningham, who was 
arrested with him, and to whom he had confided something on the 
subject of his journey, has escaped, as I informed your Eminence; but 
he conducted himself with so little prudence as to write a letter, from 
where he is, to the Scottish Commissioners, in which he disclosed to 
them all he knew of this transaction, which would have completely 
ruined him, had not the letter luckily fallen into the hands of Sir Robert 
Moray, who suppressed it. He was summoned yesterday before the 
investigating committee and examined, but nothing was brought out in 
his replies that can be turned against him. Will. Moray is in danger, 
and the English will do all in their power to undo him. The House of 
Commons has ordered his trial to be conducted by what they call martial 
law, which is a jurisdiction they have managed to establish in this town, 
principally in order to try and convict him, and the Lords will find it 
difficult to exempt him from it. The English are to declare to the Scot- 
tish Commissioners to-morrow who the unknown knight is that wrote 
the letter in which mention is made of Will. Moray, and of an agree- 
ment between the Scots and the King of Great Britain, but in spite of 
this one doubts that they know anything beyond conjectures. 

The sister-in-law of Lord Jermyn, who was arrested a fortnight ago, 
has sent to me the letter enclosed, for her brother, on which I have taken 
the liberty of putting the name of your Eminence, after being assured 
that it was all ciphered. 

L 
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I send the letter that the King of Great Britain wrote to this Parlia- 
ment on Saturday last, in which I have been obliged to paraphrase some 
passages to make them intelligible. I shall not tell you what effect it 
has produced, for its being sent has scarcely been remarked. The 
Scottish Chancellor is to be here in the beginning of next week. 

Athough it was thought that the Scots and the English Presbyterians 
were about to unite with the Independents, and that both nations would 
act in concert in future, they are actually as near a rupture as before, 
and the establishment of religion which the one party insists upon and 
the other delays, the places which the Scots occupy in England, the 
sums the English owe to Scotland, and the enmity which nature seems 
to have placed between the two countries are powerful reasons to lead 
them to quarrel before long, if the fear of a common danger do not still 
keep them for some time united. 

I did not relate to your Eminence how the forces of the King of 
Great Britain took Abingdon—a considerable place for Oxford — by 
surprise, and were obliged almost immediately to give it up; the King 
of Great Britain did not fail, however, to gain by this attempt, seeing 
that in killed, wounded, and prisoners he did not lose a dozen men. It 
is said that several Parliamentary officers were killed, and that the 
number of their wounded is very large. 

Your Eminence may remember whether the demands I have made 
have ever added to the length of my despatches, or if the present is not 
the first time I have taken the liberty of mentioning to you my private 
interests ; but the necessity under which I am placed has obliged me to 
send this line, and to state that, having received on leaving France the 
three months’ salary that is granted to residents, and three thousand 
francs for my journey, M. du Bosc knows I have spent all this amount 
in clothes, books, furniture, and travelling expenses, etc. 

Mr. Hollis, brother of the Earl of Claire, and Sir Lewis called on 
me this evening as a deputation from the House of Commons. I told 
them what I had proposed to say. They asked me if on leaving I would 
be satisfied with having a passport to go to Oxford, and thence to Scot- 
land without returning here. To which I replied that it was my interest 
to have it granted to me in the most honourable manner possible, and 
that what they proposed seemed to me like a semi-banishment ; yet as 1 
had but to deliver their Majesties’ letters, it sufficed for me to accom- 
plish this object, and that I would engage my word to them not to return 
here before having been to Scotland, without it being necessary to state 
it on the passport. Ido not believe, however, that they will give it to 
me in this manner. | 
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XXXI 
M. MORAY au MONTEREUL 


M. Moray touchant l'asseurance donnée de la part les Députés d’ Ecosse 
pour la seureté du roi d'Angleterre dans l'armée Ecossaise. 


Mars, 1646. 


Monsizur,—Les députés de l'Ecosse m'ont autorisé, pour 
asseurer la Reine et Mgr. le Cardinal, ainsi que je fais par ce 
present écrit, que si le Roy de la Gr. Br. veut se retirer en 
l'armée des Ecossais, il y sera reçu avec toute sorte d’honneur 
et de respect, et y demeurera avec une entière seureté ; et que 
les Ecossais s’interposeront efficacement pour faire l’accommode- 
ment de ceux de son parti avec le Parlement d'Angleterre, à la 
réserve de cinq ou six, qui s’esloigneront seulement pour 
quelque temps, pourvu qu'avant qu’ aller en l’armée il plaise à 
sa dite Majesté de la Gr. Br. écrire deux lettres, l’une au 
Parlement d'Angleterre et aux députés d’Ecosse à Londres, et 
l'autre aux Comités du Parlement d’Ecosse, par lesquelles il 
donne son consentement aux trois propositions touchant la 
religion, la milice, et l'Irlande, qui ont été autrefois faites 
à Uxbridge, et aux demandes de la ville de Londres, qui sont 
de peu de conséquence ; avec promesse de les ratifier par actes 
de ses Parlements, et de faire tout ce qui peut contribuer 
à l’etablissement des affaires ecclésiastiques et civiles, et à la paix 
et à l'union de ses royaumes, par l'avis de ses Parlements, et 
que sa dite Majesté de la Gr. Br. signe le covenant devant 
qu’aller à l’armée des Ecossais, ou en y arrivant à son choix. 

(signé) R. Moray. 


[Sir Ropert Moray to MonTEREUL. March 1646. 


Regarding the security given on the part of the Scottish Commissioners 
for the safety of the King of England in the Scottish army. 


Sm,—The Scottish Commissioners have authorised me to assure the 
Queen and Mgr. the Cardinal, as I do by this present, that if the King 
of Great Britain wishes to retire to the Scottish army, he will be received 
with all honour and respect, and will remain there with perfect safety ; 
and that the Scots will interpose effectively in order to procure terms for 
those of his party from the English Parliament, with the exception of five 
or six, who will absent themselves only for a time ; provided that before 
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going to the army it may please his said Majesty of Great Britain to write 
two letters, one to the English Parliament and the Scottish Commis- 
sioners in London, and the other to the Committees of the Scottish 
Parliament, by which he gives his consent to the three propositions 
regarding religion, the militia, and Ireland which were formerly drawn 
up at Uxbridge, and to the demands of the City of London, which are of 
little importance, with promise to ratify them by acts of his Parliaments, 
and to do all that may contribute to the establishment of affairs, ecclesi- 
astical and civil, by the advice of his Parliaments, and that his said 
Majesty of Great Britain sign the Covenant either before going to the 
army or on arriving there, as he chooses. (Signed) R. Moray. 


XXXII 
MONTEREUL av CARDINAL MAZARIN 


Londres, = Mars 1646. 


LA Maison basse du Parlement, après beaucoup de difficutés 
et de remises et plus de deux heures de débat, sur le sujet de 
mon passeport, voyant qu’elle ne me pouvait refuser une chose 
qui était si juste, a donnée ordre au Comité des deux nations 
de me l'accorder, après avoir reçu le consentement des Ecossais, 
et avoir tiré parole de moi que j'irai d'Oxford en Ecosse, sans 
repasser icy. Les Ecossais y consentirent volontiers Le 
secrétaire de ce comité me fut envoyé Dimanche dernier pour 
prendre ma parole que je lui donnai, en lui disant que je n’en 
faisois point de difficulté puisque j'avois eu ordre de Sa Maj* 
d'aller à Oxford, ct de la en Ecosse sans qu'on me parlast de 
revenir ici, et bien qu'on eut resolu qu'on tireroit cette promesse 
de moi sur l'ouverture que j'avais fait moi mesme, de m’obliger 
de ne point repasser ici, afin de faciliter mon passeport et 
d'empescher que cette condition y fut exprimée, je ne laissai 
pas de lui témoigner que je trouvois étrange qu’on désirast de 
moi cette assurance et qu'on me bannist, en quelque façon 
durant mon voyage, d’un pays à qui j'avais rendu tous les bons 
offices qui avoient peu dependre de moi, durant le séjour que j'y 
avois fais. Que cependant la promesse que je faisois de ne 
point revenir ici se devoit entendre, si je ne recevois point 
de nouveaux ordres de sa Majesté qui m'obligeassent à y 
retourner, parce que je leur declarois, en ce cas, que s'ils me 
fermaient la porte de leur ville, je passerois sur leurs murailles 
pour y entrer. 
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Le Lundy et le Mardy les ordinaires de France apportérent 
les lettres des deux semaines, par lesquelles les correspondants 
que ce Parlement a en France augmentoient les jalousies qu'ils 
avoient prises auparavant de mon voyage, et des actions des 
Ecossais, ainsi que V. E. peut voir par l'extrait que je lui 
envoye d’un article de la lettre de M. Angier, que je la supplie 
de tenir extrêmement secret ; de sorte que les Indépendants 
resolurent de prendre avantage de ce que j’avois dit généreuse- 
ment que je reviendrois dans leur ville si j'en avois ordre de 
sa Majesté, pour différer encore de m’accorder mon passeport, 
comme n'ayant pas voulu promettre ce qu'ils avoient désire de 
moi. Les Comtes de Manchester et de Lauderdale m'en ferent 
donner avis de sorte que pour empescher les longueurs que cela 
eût peu causer, et pour n’estre point obligé de me dédire, je fis 
scavoir bien nettement au secrétaire et à quelques uns du 
Comité qu'ayant reçu ordre de la Cour par les derniers ordinaires 
d'aller à Oxford et de là en Ecosse, sans repasser ici, je leur 
promettois bien formellement que je n’y reviendrois point, 
puisque je ne la pouvois faire maintenant sans contrevenir aux 
ordres de sa Majesté, de sorte que l’on m'a assuré j'aurois 
ce soir, ou demain matin, mon passeport. 

Au reste, Mg', ce retardement n'a pas été tout à fait inutile 
puisqu'il a donné moyen à M. le Chancelier d’Ecosse d'arriver 
ici, avant que j'en partisse, ce que j'avois fort desiré. Il 
semblait que nous pouvions nous voir sans soupçons, puisque 
son arrivée et mon depart me donnaient deux differentes 
occasions de le visiter, et que si je m'en abstenais il y auroit 
sujet de croire que ce procédé different de celui que nous 
avions tenu quand il était ici la dernière fois pourroit faire 
naître plustôt de nouvelles defiances qu’éloigner celles que l’on 
avoit déjà conçues de mon voyage. Cependant, les jalousies 
que les Anglais ont aujourd’hui des Ecossais sont si grandes 
que les députés d’Ecosse ont été d'avis que je partisse sans voir 
le dit chancelier, et même sans leur dire adieu,—pouvant 
regler toutes chose, aussi bien que nous eussions fait en nous 
voyant, par l'entremise de Chev. Moray, qui a agi en ceci avec - 
toute l'adresse et la prudence possible et avec des soins qui ne 
se peuvent exprimer. 

Comme j’eus, donc, reconu que le Chancelier d’Ecosse s'in- 
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teressait beaucoup, aussi bien que le dit Chev. et le Baron de 
Balmerino, dans la conservation de Will. Moray, et quil ne 
croyait pas avoir de meilleur moyen pour le sauver que de faire 
aller le roi de la G. B. dans l’armée des Ecossais, après quoy il 
pouvait semployer hautement pour son ami, et que j'eus 
encore appris que le dit Chancelier d’Ecosse était chargé 
des pouvoirs bien amples par le Parlement d’Ecosse, je crus 
que je devais faire de fortes instances avant que partir, afin que 
les choses fussent remises, autant qu'il se pouvait, aux termes 
auxquels elles avaient été proposées à la Cour par le Chev. 
Moray,—comme le roi de la G. B. ne devant point entendre 
sans cela à aucun accommodement, et j'ai si vivement pressé le 
dit Chancelier, et j'ai été si bien secondé par le dit Chev. que 
les députés d’Ecosse sont demeurés d'accord que le roi de 
la G. B. au lieu de donner son consentement à la première 
proposition d’Uxbridge, qui contient divers articles, con- 
senterait seulement, que les affaires ecclésiastiques demeur- 
assent établies, en la manière qu’elles l'avaient déjà été, et le 
seraient dorenavant, par les deux Parlements et par l’assemblée 
du clergé des deux Royaumes, —qui est en effect ce qu'avait 
porté à V. E. le Chev. Moray. Qu’au lieu de signer le covenant, 
—ce que Will. Moray a dit que la reine de la G. B. priait le 
roi son mari de vouloir faire,—on se contenterait qu'il l’ap- 
prouvast par la lettre qu'il écrira aux deux parlements, et 
encore avec cette condition, que le Chev. Moray m’asseurerait 
avant que partir de la part des Ecossais, que le dit roi ne sera 
point pour cela obligé d'abandonner ses amis, mais qu'il les 
conserverait tous ce que j’ai jugé nécessaire de demander, parce 
qu'il serait obligé en approuvant le covenant à poursuivre ceux 
qui l'ont suivi durant cette guerre, cela y étant exprimé bien 
clairement ; apres quoy le roi de la G. B. ne peut, ce semble, 
faire difficulté d'approuver le covenant, puisque les autres 
choses qu’il contient regardent ou l'établissement du gouverne- 
ment presbyterial, qui est une des choses qu’il doit promettre, 
ou la conservation de sa personne et de son autorité, ce qui est à 
son avantage; outre qu'en approuvant simplement par une 
lettre le dit covenant, il ne s'oblige point à le garder de la 
même sort que sil l'avait signé, ou qu'il fut engagé par 
serment de l'observer, comme il a fait celui d’Ecosse. 
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Pour ce que touche la milice, le roi de la G. B. aurait fort 
offensé les Anglais aprés leur avoir tout offert de ne leur 
en vouloir pas accorder presentement que le quart, de sorte 
que nous avons trouvé qu'il n'avait point de meilleur moyen 
pour se dédire avec honneur, qu'en remettant les choses aux 
mêmes termes où les Anglais mêmes avaient desiré qu'elles fussent 
a Uxbridge, en retenant un tiers pour lui, et en donnant 
les deux autres tiers à l'Ecosse et a I’ Angleterre. 

Pour ce qui est de Montrose, on fera sa paix à armée, mais 
il faut qu'il s'absente pour peu de temps, et en promet qu'il 
sera remis en tous ses biens et en toutes ses charges moyennant 
cela. Comme j'avais vu combien le roi de la Gr. Br. s’arretait à 
ce qui pouvait être des intérêts de ce Montrose,—puisqu'il avait 
été la principale cause de la venue de Will. Moray,—et que 
j'avais doute que le roi voulut aller en l’armée des Ecossais 
sans l’en avoir averti auparavant, je leur ai. proposé que le 
Chev. Moray y allast pour les asseurer contre les soupçons 
qu'ils pourraient avoir ; mais il m'ont dit que le roi pourrait 
envoyer un Chev. Fleming qu’il a près de lui, vers Montrose, 
qui est son parent et son particulier ami, dont ils n'auraient 
aucune jalousie, et qui pourrait partir aussitôt que le dit roi 
serait en l'armée. J'ai aussi été asseuré que les princes 
palatins, Robert et Maurice, et le secrétaire Nicolas et Ash- 
burnham pouvaient être en seureté dans l’armée d’Ecosse, 
et que les autres que ce Parlement a declaré criminels se 
pourraient retirer dans Newark, où ils seront en asseurance 
durant que les Ecossais travailleront à leur accommodement. 
Tous ceux qui ne sont point dans cette liste seront bien reçus 
en leur armée sans aucune exception. Un des députés d’Ecosse 
se tiendra prêt pour y aller au premier avis que je donnerai 
que le roi de Ja G. B. a resolu de s’y retirer, et on doit faire 
avancer la dite armée, ou une partie, pour aller à la rencontre 
du dit roi. 

Au reste, Mg", on désire de moi une chose bien difficile, 
que je porte le roi de la Gr. Br. à ne descouvrir son dessein à 
qui que se soit, puisque les Ecossais ne croyent pas avoir 
un ami proche de lui, et s’imaginent que les Indépendants 
qui l’environnent ne manqueraient pas de donner avis ici de 
toute chose pour faire leur paix, et qu’il y a aussi fort peu 
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d'apparence que le roi de la G* B' écrive des lettres à la ville 
de Londres, qui doivent estre veues de la ville et du Parlement 
et qu'il n’en donne part à pas un des siens En quoy pour ne 
se pas fier à quelques uns, il offensera tout le monde, outre qu'il 
est aisé de juger que la defiance qu'on témoignera avoir du 
secretaire Nicolas et d’Ashburnham, en leur voulant cacher 
ce qui se fait à present, leur donnera sujet de faire scavoir 
ce qui s’est fait jusques ici, et dont on leur a donné con- 
noissance. J'ai donc pensé, s’il en faut venir là, pour eviter 
de si grands inconvenients, que le roi de la G* B' pourrait 
témoigner ouvertement à ceux de son Conseil, qu’il veut voir 
s’il tirera plus d’avantage des Presbyteriens Anglais que les 
Indépendants, et qu’il a resolu d'envoyer au Parlement les 
lettres qui auront été concertées, et de venir ensuite à Londres; 
ou bien que je le supplierai de voir ceux des siens qu'il croit 
avoir moins d’aversion des Ecossais et qui seroient les plus 
portés à le suivre en l'armée d’Ecosse, afin de s'ouvrir à ceux-la 
de son dessein. 

Je supplie très humblement V. E. de ne plus faire écrire jusques 
à ce que je lui aie fait scavoir où je serai, parce qu'il seroit 
difficile que ses lettres me fussent seurement rendues, mais 
demander seulement à M. le Chev. Moray, tout ce qu'il faudra 
faire par deca, et ce qu'il faudra aussi que je scache. V. E- 
aura encore, s’il lui plait agréable, de commander que les lettres 
qu'elle lui fera écrire s'adressent à moi et ne parlent point 
d'autre nom que le mien, dedans et dehors, et que le sieur 
du Bosc les fasse tenir, par son marchand, au Père Joseph, 
qui aura soin de faire rendre au dit Chev. Moray, sans qu'on 
puisse rien scavoir de ce commerce ; car il l’a désiré ainsi, et j'ai 
bien peur que toute cette circonspection ne le garantisse pas. 
Nous avons aussi arresté à qui ces lettres seront données au cas 
qu’il soit mis en prison; car il faut user ici de cette miserable 
prevoyance. Ces lettres seront vues des députés d’Ecosse. 

J'ai laissé un chiffre à M. le Chev’ Moray dont le dit du 
Bosc à un double, n'ayant pas osé lui confier celui de V. Em 
On croit qu'il seroit à propos aussitost que le roi de la Gr BF 
sera dans l’arméc des Ecossais de faire partir un ambassadeur 
pour s’entremettre de la paix ; ce qui aideroit fort à ranger les 
Indépendants à la raison. M. le Chev' Moray rend de très 
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bumbles remerciements à V. Em des bontés qu’elle témoigne 
avoir pour son cousin, et des offres qu'il lui a pleu de lui faire: 
il est toujours en très grand danger. 

J'ai été asseuré d'assez bonne part que le Comte de Loudun a 
ordre du Parlement d’Ecosse de presser, autant qu’il sera 
possible, celui d'Angleterre, d'envoyer seulement au roi les 
propositions d’Uxbridge, mais qu'il a pouvoir de consentir 
pourtant à la fin, l'envoi des nouvelles propositions, si l'on 
ne peut porter les Anglais à se contenter des anciennes. Les 
deux nations sont toujours fort mal, et il sera bien difficile 
qu'ils s'empeschent d'en venir à une rupture. Il se dit que 
Hopton s'accommode. II y a six ou sept mil hommes autour 
d'Oxford, et le Parlement fait état d’en lever jusques à dix-huit 
mil; les Ecossais grossissent aussi chaque jour leur armée. 
On croit que le Cornouaille sera bientost reduite en l’obeissance 
du Parlement et que l’armée de Fairfax sera de deca dans peu 
de jours. Il arriva ici hier au soir une lettre du roi de la 
G* Br, on n'en sçait pas encore Je contenu. L'assurance de 
M. le Chev' Moray n'a pu être chiffre. Mon passeport m'a 
été accordé, et le secrétaire m'a donnée avis présentement 
qu'il me l’apporteroit dans une demie heure, de sorte que je 
parterai demain matin. Jenvoie à V. Em un billet du 
secrétaire Nicolas, par lequel elle peut voir le peu d'espérance 
qu'il a de pouvoir porter le roi de la G' Br à ce qu'on 
desire. 


[Monrereuz to CanDINAL Mazarin. London, = March 1646. 


Tue House of Commons, after many objections and postponements, and 
more than two hours’ discussion, on the matter of my passport, seeing it 
was impossible to refuse so just a request, has given orders to the Com- 
mittee of both nations to grant it to me, after having received the assent 
of the Scots, and on obtaining my promise that I shall go from Oxford to 
Scotland without returning here. ‘The Scots consented to this willingly. 
The secretary of this Committee was sent to me on Sunday last in order 
to obtain my promise, which I gave him while telling him that I raised 
no objections, since I had his Majesty’s order to go to Oxford and thence 
to Scotland, without there being any question of my returning here ; and 
although it had been resolved to obtain this promise from me, on a sug- 
gestion made by myself, for me to agree not to return here, in order 
thereby to facilitate the granting of my passport and dispense with this 
condition being inserted in it, I did not fail to mention to him that I 
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considered it strange that this security should be required of me, and that 
I should be in some measure banished, during my journey, from a country 
to which during the time of my stay I had rendered all the good offices in 
my power. That, however, the promise I was giving not to return here 
must be understood to imply, if I received no new order from his Majesty 
that obliged me to do so, because, I declared to them, in that case, if they 
shut the gates of their town against me, I should pass over the walls to 
get in. 

On Monday and Tuesday the mail from France brought the letters of two 
weeks, and the correspondents of this Parliament in France have by their 
letters increased the jealousies that had previously existed regarding my 
journey and the doings of the Scots, as your Eminence may see by the ex- 
tract of a letter from M. Angier which I enclose, and which I beg you to keep 
quite secret. Hence the Independents resolved to take advantage of what 
I had said boldly, that I would return into their town if I had an order 
from his Majesty to do so, in order again to delay granting me my pass- 
port, from my not having wished to promise what they had required of me. 
The Earls of Manchester and Lauderdale informed me of this, so that to 
put a stop to any delays that it might occasion, and so as not to be obliged 
to retract what I had stated, I made the secretary and some others of the 
Committee understand very distinctly, that having received orders from 
the Court by the last mail to go to Oxford, and from there to Scotland, 
without returning here, I would make them a very formal promise not to 
return here, since I could do so now without violating the orders of his 
Majesty, so that I have been assured I shall have my passport this evening 
or to-morrow morning. 

This delay has not been quite useless, since it has given time to the 
Chancellor of Scotland to arrive here before my departure, which I had 
much wished. It seemed to me that we might see each other without 
raising any suspicion, since his arrival and my leaving gave me two differ- 
ent opportunities of visiting him, and that if I failed to do so there would 
be reason to think that this proceeding, so different from what we followed 
while he was last here, might raise new suspicions, rather than dispel 
those already existing, about my journey. But the jealousy the English 
have at present of the Scots is so great that the Scottish Commissioners 
were of opinion that I should leave without seeing the Chancellor or even 
bidding them good-bye ; from our being able to manage everything as 
well as we would have done in seeing each other, by means of Sir Robert 
Moray, who has acted in this negotiation with the greatest possible tact 
and prudence, and with a care that cannot be expressed. 

Having then perceived that the Chancellor of Scotland, as well as Sir 
Robert and Lord Balmerino, were much interested in the safety of Will. 
Moray, and that the former believed that there was no better means of 
assuring it than to have the King of Great Britain to go to the Scottish 
army, after which he would be able to exert himself resolutely for his 
friend ; and having also learned that the Chancellor was provided with 
very ample powers by the Scottish Parliament, I considered I ought to 
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insist urgently before leaving, that matters be rearranged as much as 
possible, in the terms on which they were proposed at Court by Sir 
Robert Moray, as without that the King of Great Britain aught not to 
listen to any agreement ; and I pressed the Chancellor so strenuously, and 
was so ably seconded by Sir Robert, that the Scottish Commissioners 
remained agreed that the King of Great Britain, instead of giving his 
consent to the first of the Uxbridge propositions, which includes various 
articles, should merely consent that ecclesiastical affairs remain estab- 
lished in the manner they had already been and might be established in 
future by both parliaments and by the assembly of the clergy of both 
kingdoms, which is in fact what was represented to your Eminence by 
Sir Robert Moray. That instead of signing the Covenant—which Will. 
Moray says the Queen of Great Britain begged the king, her husband, to 
do—they would be satisfied were he to approve of it in the letter he will 
write to both Parliaments, and besides with this condition, of which Sir 
Robert Moray assured me before leaving, on the part of the Scots, that 
this king will not be obliged on that account to abandon his friends, but 
that he might retain all of them I considered necéssary to ask for, because 
he would be obliged, in approving the covenant, to pursue those who have 
followed him during this war—that being therein very clearly expressed— 
after which the King of Great Britain cannot, it seems, have any further 
objection to approve the covenant, since the other matters it contains 
refer either to the establishment of Presbyterian Church government— 
which is one of the things he is required to promise—or to the safety of 
his person and the maintenance of his authority, which tend to his 
advantage ; besides, in approving of the covenant simply by letter he 
does not oblige himself to keep it in the same manner as if he had signed 
it, or had engaged on oath to observe it, as he did in that of Scotland.! 

As regards the militia, the King of Great Britain, after having offered 
to give it up altogether to the English Parliament, would have offended 
them by now offering to give them only the fourth, so that the best way 
we found of retracting with honour was to return to the terms of the 
original proposal made by the English themselves at Uxbridge—to retain 
a third for the king, and to give the remaining two-thirds to Scotland 
and England. 

As for Montrose, terms will be made for him at the army, but he will 
be obliged to leave the country for a short time ; and it is promised that 
on his engaging to do so, he will have all his estates and all his offices 
restored to him. As J saw how much the King of Great Britain gave heed 
as to what might be in the interests of this Montrose—seeing it was the 
principal cause of Will. Moray’s coming here—and as I had some doubt as 
to whether the King would agree to go to the Scottish army without having 
infurmed him of it beforehand, I proposed to the Scots, in order to allay 
any suspicion they might have, that Sir Robert Moray might be sent to 
Montrose, but they replied that the king could send a certain Sir —— 





1 The reference is probably to the king’s coronation oath for Scotland. 
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Fleming! who is with him, and who is a relative of Montrose and his 
particular friend, of whom they would be in no way jealous, and who 
might leave as soon as the king would be with the army. I have also 
been assured that the Princes Palatine, Rupert and Maurice, and the 
Secretary Nicholas and Ashburnham, could be in safety in the Scottish 
army, and that the others, whom this Parliament has declared to be 
criminals, may retire into Newark, where they will be in safety while the 
Scots try to make their peace. All who are not included in this list will, 
without exception, be well received in their army. One of the Commis- 
sioners will hold himself ready to go there on the first intimation I send 
that the King of Great Britain has decided to go there, and the army, or 
‘ a detachment of it, is to advance in order to meet the king. 

What is further wished of me is very difficult to accomplish, vis. that 
I should dispose the King of Great Britain not to mention his intention to 
any one whatever, since the Scots believe they have no friend near him, 
and suppose that the Independents he has around him would not fail to 
give information here of anything in order to make their peace ; and yet 
there is so little likelihood that the King of Great Britain may write 
letters to the city of London, which are to be seen by the city and by the 
Parliament, without informing any of his followers of it. By doing so, 
in order not to take a few persons into his confidence, he will offend 
every one ; besides, it is easy to perceive that the mistrust it will manifest 
of the Secretary Nicholas and Ashburnham, in wishing to conceal from 
them what is going on at present, will give them reason to disclose what 
has been done till now, of which they were informed. I have therefore 
thought that if it be necessary to go this far that, in order to avoid such 
disadvantages, the King of Great Britain might intimate openly to those 
of his council, that he wishes to see if he will obtain greater advantages 
from the English Presbyterians than from the Independents, and that he 
had decided to send to Parliament the letters that will have been arranged, 
and to come to London afterwards ; or, again, that I shall beg the king 
to select among his followers those whom he thinks hold the Scots in 
least aversion, and who would be most disposed to follow him to the 
Scottish army, in order to confide to them his intention. 

I beg your Eminence not to have any more letters written to me until 
I let you know where I shall be, as it would be difficult for your letters 
to be delivered with certainty, but merely to inform Sir Robert Moray 
of all that will require to be done here, and also of what it will be 
necessary for me to know. Your Eminence will also please to order 
all letters you may have written to me to be addressed to me alone with- 
out mention being made of any other name than mine, either in the 
letter or on the envelope, and that M. du Bosc have them taken by his 
merchant to Father Joseph, who will take care to have them delivered 
to Sir Robert Moray, without any one knowing of this correspondence, 


1 Sir William Fleming, second son of John, 2nd Earl of Wigton, was Gentle- 
man Usher to Charles 1. and Chamberlain of the Household to Charles 11. 
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for Sir Robert wishes it to be so arranged, and I much fear that all this 
circumspection does not provide him with a proper guarantee. We have 
also arranged to whom these letters are to be delivered in the event of 
his being sent to prison, for one must use here a good deal of this wretched 
foresight. These letters will be seen by the Scottish Commissioners. 

I have left a cipher with Sir Robert Moray, of which du Bosc has a 
copy, not having dared to intrust him with that of your Eminence. It 
is thought here it will be useful to have an ambassodor sent, as soon as 
the King of Great Britain is in the Scottish army, who will mediate in 
favour of peace, and help much in bringing the Independents to their 
senses. Sir Robert Moray returns his very humble thanks to your 
Eminence for your kindness to his cousin and the offers you were pleased 
to make to him. The latter is still in very great danger. 

I have been assured on somewhat good authority that the Earl of 
Loudon has orders from the Scottish Parliament to press that of Eng- 
land as much as possible to send to the king the Uxbridge propositions 
alone, but that his powers permit him to accept ultimately new proposals, 
if the English cannot in fact be induced to continue satisfied with the 
previous ones. Both nations are still very badly disposed towards each 
other, and it will be very difficult for them to prevent a rupture. It is 
said that Hopton is coming to terms. There are six or seven thousand 
men around Oxford, and Parliament counts on increasing the number to 
eighteen thousand ; the Scots also are increasing their army daily. It is 
believed that Cornwall will soon be reduced to submit to Parliament, 
and that the army of Fairfax will return in a few days. A letter from 
the King of Great Britain arrived here last evening ; it is not yet known 
what it contains. It has not been possible to put into cipher the security 
of Sir Robert Moray. My passport has been granted, and the secretary 
has just sent to say that he will bring it to me in half an hour, so that 
I shall leave to-morrow morning. I send to your Eminence a note from 
the Secretary Nicholas, by which you will see the small hope there is of 
being able to induce the King of Great Britain to do what is wished. ] 


XXXIII 
MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN 


Londres, : Mars 1646. 

J'Ecris ce mot à V. Em‘ en partant pour lui donner avis 
que j'ai vu ce matin les députés d’Ecosse, qui l'ont desiré. Ils 
m'ont témoigné chacun en particulier, un extrême désir de 
conserver le roi de la G' B', et M. le Chancelier m'a asseuré 
que le général et le Comité de leur armée étaient pleinement 
informé de notre dessein, et que celuy qui commandait la 
cavalerie viendrait au devant du roi, aussi loin qu'il seroit 
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nécessaire, sur l'avis que je donnerais de son partement. Enfin, 
il m'a conjuré avec tant d’ardeur de conduire cette negocia- 
tion à bonne fin, que soit qu’ils voyent leur propre ruine dans 
celle de leur roi, soit qu’ils agissent principalement par le 
motif du zèle qu'ils conservent pour sa personne, ou l'inclina- 
tion qu’ils ont à la monarchie, on a tout sujet de croire qu'ils 
désirent tout de bon, la conservation de ce prince. Ils m'ont 
dit aussi, bien affirmativement, que je creusse à toutes les choses 
que m’avoit dites ou qu'avait écrites M" le Chev’ Moray, comme 
l'ayant fait par leur ordre très particulier, et suivant les pou- 
voirs qu'ils lui en avaient donnée. J’envoie à V. E. la nouvelle 
asseurance, qui m'a donné M. le Chev. Moray, ou les choses 
sont reduites au point où on les pouvait désirer, de sorte que, 
comme a parlé ici Will. Moray des lettres qu’il a apportees, 
le Roi de la Gr. Br. aura moins à faire que ce que la reine sa 
femme lui conseille. 

M. le Chancelier d’Ecosse m'a dit, qu’il avait pouvoir de 
faire la paix conjointement avec les Anglais, avec les con- 
ditions honnêtes pour leur Roi, mais qu'au cas qu’il se vit, 
qu'ils voulassent continuer la guerre et essayer de ruiner 
entièrement leur Roi, il avoit pouvoir de faire une paix par- 
ticulière avec lui. Ce que est assez different de ce que le 
Chev. Moray m'avait dit. 

Nous avons su que les Independants se sont rejouis du bruit 
qui a couru du depart du Prince et que, contre ce que nous 
avions cru, ils ont apprehendé de l'avoir entre leurs mains, de 
peur de se voir obligés a changer seulement au lieu de detruire 
entièrement la monarchie, ainsi qu'ils ont resolu de le faire, et 
ce qu'ils espérent exécuter quand ils auront ruiné le parti des 
Ecossois, qui se fortifie merveilleusement dans la maison des 
seigneurs, et principalement dans la ville de Londres qui est 
fort en colère de ce que les députés furent Jeudi ou Vendredi 
dernier à la porte du Parlement, sans y entrer, et que l’on ait 
nommé un Comité qui se doit tenir dans son enceinte. Il a 
été resolu dans le Conseil de la dite ville qu’elle enverroit quatre 
ou cinq cents hommes demain au Parlement pour crier aux 
portes, que la ville ne veut point ni d’Independants ni de 
liberté de conscience. 

Je ne sais si cela s'exécutera, mais je me souviens que les 
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désordres que nous voyons aujourd’hui commencèrent de la 
méme sorte. Les Ecossais réglent absolument le Conseil de 
cette ville, et cette union pourrait servir beaucoup aux intéréts 
du Roi de la Gr. Br. s'il en savait faire son profit,—pouvant 
gaigner en même temps toute l'Ecosse et la ville de Londres, 
qui est celle qui a donné l’Angleterre au Parlement ; mais par 
lettres qui sont arrivées hier au soir, on nous avertit que le roi 
de la Gr. Br. a protesté à une personne qui le pressait de con- 
sentir à l'établissement du gouvernement presbyterial, qu’il 
aimait mieux mourir dans un fossé que de le faire. Comme 
jai été averti de cecy par les Ecossais mêmes, il m'a semblé 
que j'avais nouveau sujet de les presser de voir à ne point 
ajouter de nouvelles difficultés à un accommodement qui en 
avait déjà assez de lui-même, et de considerer de quelle façon 
je pouvais être écouté du roi de la G. B. quand je viendrais lui 
offrir des conditions plus dures que celles qu’il a refuseés, et 
auxquelles il parait protester encore aujourd’hui de ne vouloir 
jamais donner son consentement, de sorte que j'ai tant fait, 
appuyé de la lettre de V. E. et assiste de la prudente conduite 
de M. le Chev. Moray, que j'ai obtenu qu'on n'obligerait point 
le roi de la Gr. Br. à signer ni à approuver le covenant. Comme 
V. E. verra par la seureté que le dit Chev. Moray m'a donné, 
où il n’en est pas seulement parlé, et quoiqu'il y ait peu 
d'apparence que le roi de la Gr. Br. donne la milice en autre 
facon que celle que nous avous exprimée, après ce qu'il a fait 
sur ce sujet par sa pénultième lettre, ils n'ont pas laissé de me 
faire connaître qu'il ne fallait pas que cela empéchist la con- 
clusion du traité, de sorte, Mgr., que voila toutes choses remises 
aux premiers termes. Je m'estimerai bien heureux si V. E. 
en est satisfaite, et qu'elle ait la bonté d'approuver ce que j'ai 
fait en cecy. 

Les Anglais du parti se sont obligé par serment solemnel, 
que si le roi de la Gr. Br. se rend en l’armée d’Ecosse et que 
les Independants refusent de s’accommoder, ils employeront 
tout ce qui depend de leur pouvoir pour aller joindre le dit 
Roi et lui mener vingt mille hommes qu'ils espérent de lever 
dans les Comtés Associés. Ils ont commencé à faire un parti 
à Oxford, et ont averti leurs amis de me voir et de me dire 
toutes choses en confiance. Ils désirent, toutefois, fort pru- 
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demment, que je les laisse plus ouvrir que je ne m’ouvrirai à 
eux, et m'ont marqué, bien précisément jusqu'ou je devais 
m’avancer, de sorte que je pars dans un demi heure, avec de 
bonnes espérances, quelques résolutions qu’ait prises le roi de 
la Gr. Br. de ne rien faire de ce que nous désirons. 


[Monrerevt to CARDINAL Mazarin. London, © March 1646. 


I wire this line to your Eminence, on the point of leaving, to inform 
you that I saw the Scottish Commissioners this morning according to 
their wish. They testified, each one in particular, an extreme desire to 
preserve the King of Great Britain, and the Chancellor assured me that 
the General and the committee of their army were fully informed of our 
design, and that the commanding officer of the cavalry would come, as far 
as might be necessary, to meet the king on the notice of his departure, 
which I would give here. In short, they conjured me with such earnest- 
ness to bring this negotiation to a successful issue, so that whether it 
be that they see their own ruin in that of their king, or that they are 
actuated principally by the zeal they retain for his person, or the prefer- 
ence they may have for the monarchy, there is every reason to believe 
they decidedly wish the preservation of this prince. They told me also 
very affirmatively to believe all that had been said or written to me by 
Sir Robert Moray as having been done by their particular order and 
according to the authority they had given him to do so. I send to 
your Eminence the new security which Sir Robert Moray has given me, 
wherein you will see that matters have been reduced to the point that 
was wished, so that, as Will. Moray said here of the letters he brought, 
the King of Great Britain will have less to do than the Queen, his con- 
sort, advised him. 

The Scottish Chancellor has told me he has authority to conclude peace 
conjointly with the English, on obtaining suitable conditions for their 
king, but in case it might be seen that they wish to continue the war 
and try to ruin entirely their king, he had power to make a special peace 
with him. This is somewhat different from what Sir Robert Moray had 
told me. 

We have learned here that the Independents are delighted at the 
rumour that has circulated of the king’s departure, as, contrary to what 
we had thought, they were afraid of having him on their hands, and of 
being obliged merely to change, instead of destroying, the monarchy, as 
they have now determined to do, and which they hope to execute when 
they have destroyed the Scottish party, which has been marvellously 
strengthened of late in the House of Lords, and principally in the city of 
London, which is very angry on account of the members on Thursday 
or Friday last having been kept outside the doors of Parliament, while 
a committee was named to sit within. It has been decided in the city 
Council to send four or five hundred men to-morrow to the Parliament to 
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hollo out at the doors, that the city wishes neither Independents nor 
liberty of conscience. 

I do not know if this will be carried out ; but I remember that all the 
disorders we see to-day began in this manner. The Scots have the entire 
direction of the City Council, and this union might greatly benefit the 
interests of the King of Great Britain did he but know how to take ad- 
vantage of it; he might thereby gain at the same time all Scotland and 
the city of London, that gave England to Parliament ; but by letters re- 
ceived last evening we are informed that the King of Great Britain has 
protested to a person who urged him to consent to the establishment of 
Presbyterian church government in England, that he would sooner die 
in a ditch than do such a thing. As I was informed of this by the Scots 
themselves, it seemed to me I had new reason to press them to see and 
not add new obstacles in the way of an agreement that had already quite 
enough in itself, and to consider rather in what manner I could obtain 
a hearing of the King of Great Britain, when I come to offer him terms 
harder than those he has refused, and against which he appears to protest 
again to-day, and affirm that he will never give his consent ; so after 
having thus insisted, supported by the letter of your Eminence and 
assisted by the prudent conduct of Sir Robert Moray, I gained my cause 
in so far that the King of Great Britain will neither be obliged to sign nor 
to approve the covenant. Your Eminence will see this by the security that 
Sir Robert Moray has given me, wherein there is no mention made of 
it;! and although there is little likelihood that the King of Great Britain 
dispose of the militia in any other manner than what we have expressed, 
after what he has stated on this subject in his letter before the last, 
the Scots continue to inform me that this need not prevent the ratification 
of the treaty, so that we have thus all matters restored to their first 
limits. I shall consider myself very happy if your Eminence be satisfied, 
and that you will have the kindness to approve what I have done in 
this matter. 

The English of the party have bound themselves by a solemn oath, 
in the event of the King of Great Britain joining the Scottish army, 
and the continued refusal of the Independents to come to terms, to 
use every means in their power to go and join him with twenty 
thousand men, which they hope to raise in the associated counties. 
They have already begun at Oxford, and have invited their friends to see 
me and tell me everything in confidence. They wish me, however, 
very prudently, not to allow them to disclose more to me than I might 
disclose to them, and have marked out to me very minutely how far I 
might advance ; so that I leave in half an hour with good hopes, not- 
withstanding the few resolutions the King of Great Britain may have 
taken to do nothing of what we wish. ] 


1 This is evidently an error, since the letter of security given by Sir Robert 
Moray (see p. 163) makes special mention, in the last sentence, of the king 
having to sign the Covenant. 
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XXXIV 
MONTEREUL A SECRETAIRE NICOLAS 


Du Camp devant Nework, 16 Avril 1646. 

MonsiEur,—Le premier homme que je vous avais envoyé à 
Oxford, est revenu depuis deux jours, après s'être échappé des 
mains de ceux qui l’avaient arresté, de sorte que vous n'aurez 
point su la réception qu'on m'a faite ici, et avec quelle rigueur 
on m'a oté tous les moyens d’avertir le roi de la Gr. Br. de ne 
point partir d'Oxford. Javais été bien aise que vous n’eussiez 
point recu cette lettre, qui eut entièrement detourné sa Majesté 
de la résolution qu’Elle avait prise de venir ici, parce que j'avais 
eu quelque espérance que les choses se pourraient remettre, 
et qu’en suite de l’entrevue du Chancelier d'Ecosse du Comte 
de Dunfermline et du Baron Balcarres 4 Royston, tout ce que 
sa Majesté avait desiré, et ce que j’avais promis se pourrait ex- 
ecuter: cependant après de longs delais. On me vient de faire 
savoir, de la part du Comité, qui a été assemble tout le jour, 
que l’on ira rencontrer le roi de la Gr. Br. à Burton seule- 
ment, avec un parti considerable, et qu’on enverra quelques 
cavaliers au devant du dit roi à Bosworth, qui est presque à 
mi-chemin de Harborow à Burton, qu'il serait apropos quand 
ils rencontront sa Majesté, qu’ Elle leur dit qu’ Elle va en 
Ecosse, et que en suite de cela, ils la prieront de venir en leur 
armée, au lieu de la laisser aller plus avant. Je ne sais si ceci 
plaira fort à sa dite Majesté, mais ils prétendent qu'on ne peut 
faire autrement, si l'on ne veut rompre avec le Parlement 
d'Angleterre et se priver des moyens que l'on a pour conserver 
sa Majesté. 

Pour les autres conditions, voicy en quelle sorte ils les ont 
reduites. Ils ne desirent point qu’aucunes forces qui auront 
suivi le parti de la Roi de la Gr. Br. se joignent à eux, ni 
meme,—ce qui semble fort déraisonnable,—que la cavalerie qui 
aura accompagné sa Majesté vienne avec Elle dans leur armée. 
Ils sont demeurés en fin d'accord, que les deux princes et M. 
Asburnham suivent sa dite Majesté, avec ceux de ses serviteurs 
qui ne sont pas excéptés du pardon, et que ces trois demeurent 
avec sa Majesté jusqu’à ce que le Parlement d'Angleterre les 
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leur demande, auquel cas ils ne peuvent refuser de les rendre ; 
mais ils leur donneront moyen de se retirer hors du royaume. 
Ils ne peuvent consentir que Montrose aille ambassadeur en 
France, mais en quelque autre lieu, et pour ce qui est du 
gouvernement presbyterial, ils desirent que sa Majesté leur 
accorde le plus promptement qu'il se poura. Voila le compte 
qu'ils ont fait ici des asseurances données au nom du Roy mon 
maitre, et des promesses que j'avais eues d’eux à Londres, et 
c'est ce que J'ai pi tirer d'eux de meilleur, après de long 
débats ; car les choses qu'ils me dirent d’abord étaient encore 
plus rudes, et je vous en dirai rien davantage, si non que sa 
Majesté et vous connaissez mieux que moi les Ecossois. 

Je vous represente ces choses naivement, ainsi que je suis 
obligé de faire, et je n’ai pas la hardiesse de donner aucun 
conseil à sa Majesté. Je ne me puis, toutefois, empêcher de 
vous dire que si Elle peut faire mieux autre part, je crois 
qu'Elle ne doit pas penser ici davantage; mais si Elle voyait 
toutes choses désésperées ailleurs, et qu'Elle ne peut être en 
seureté en Angleterre, je suis encore assez hardi pour l'asseurer 
que bien qu Elle ne soit point ici avec toute la satisfaction 
qu’Elle pourrait désirer, Elle y sera au moins avec toute la 
seureté possible. Et je ne manquerai pas de ma part à les 
presser de garder toutes les choses que je Lui ai promises, 
comme si je n'avais point averti sa Majesté des difficultés que 
l'on m'a faites. 

J'ai brulé l'ordre que j'avais pour le gouverneur de Newark, 

de peur qu'on ne s’en servit contre ma volonté. Le Comte de 
Seafort s’est declaré en Ecosse pour la paix, qui est en effet 
pour sa Majesté; le parti de laquelle y est assez fort à ce que 
J'apprends. Joubliais 4 vous dire que les Ecossais m’asseurent 
qu'ils s’employeront auprès du Parlement d’Angleterre, pour 
faire avec avantage l'accommodement de tous les Anglais qui 
ont suivi le roi, mais non pas en sorte qu'ils voulussent y 
forcer le dit Parlement, ou rompre, pour ce sujet, avec l’Angle- 
terre, ni qu’ils promettent de s’entremettre pour leur conserva- 
tion avec succès, ainsi qu’on me l'avait asseuré, mais seulement 
d'interposer leurs offices pour cela. 

Je vous supplie de me faire savoir à quoy se resoudra le Roi, 
et en quoy je puis être bon à le servir ici, et je vous asseure 
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que je ne m’oublierai en ancune sorte, et que je ferai toutes 
les choses, à quoy ne m’obligent pas seulement tant de bontés 
qu’il a plu à sa Majesté avoir pour moi, mais encore les ordres 
exprèss de la Reine-regente, et la connaissance que j'ai très 
certaine de ne pouvoir rien faire au monde de plus agréable 
que cela à son Eminence. 


[Monrerevt to Sir Epwarp Nicaoas. 
Camp before Newark, 16 April 1646. 


SIR,—The first person I sent to you to Oxford came back two days ago, 
after having escaped from those who had arrested him, so that you are 
unacquainted with the sort of reception I have had here, and the rigor- 
ous manner in which I was deprived of every means of intimating to the 
King of Great Britain not to leave Oxford. I am glad now that you 
did not receive this first letter, as it would have entirely dissuaded his 
Majesty from coming here, because I have had some hope since that 
matters may be arranged, and as a result of an interview of the Chan- 
cellor of Scotland, the Earl of Dunfermline,! and Baron Balcarres,? at 
Royston, that all his Majesty had wished, and what I had promised to 
him would be performed, yet after long delays. I have just been in- 
formed, on the part of this committee, which has been sitting all day, 
that it has been decided to meet the King of Great Britain only at 
Burton, with a considerable force, and that mounted men will be sent 
on from there to meet the King at Bosworth, which is about half-way 
between Harborough and Burton ; that it will be necessary, when they 
meet his Majesty, for him to tell them he is going to Scotland, and, as a 
result of that, they will beg him to come to their army, instead of con- 
tinuing his journey. I do not know if this will please his Majesty much, 
but they pretend that they cannot act otherwise, if they do not wish to 
break off altogether with the English Parliament, and deprive themselves 
of the means they have for preserving his Majesty. 

As regards the other conditions, they have been reduced in the follow- 
ing manner : They do not wish any of the forces that have followed the 
party of the King of Great Britain to join with them, nor even—what 
seems very unreasonable—that the cavalry accompanying his Majesty be 
received with him into their army. They have at length consented to 
allow the two princes and Mr. Ashburnham to accompany his Majesty, 
with those of his followers who are not exempted from pardon, and that 


1 Charles Seaton, 2nd earl, was engaged with the Covenanters in the 
beginning of the war, but discontinued to act with them. 

3 Alexander Lindsay, 2nd baron, played an important part in these troubles. 
He was Governor of Edinburgh Castle, Secretary of State, and was made earl 
in 1651. 
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those three may remain with his Majesty until the English Parliament 
demand them, in which case they cannot refuse to give them up, but 
they will provide them with the means of leaving the kingdom. They 
cannot consent to Montrose going as ambassador to France, but he may 
go to some other place; and for what concerns the Presbyterian form 
of church government, they wish his Majesty to grant it to them as 
promptly as possible. This is all the account that has been taken here 
of the assurances given in the name of the king, my master, and of the 
promises I had from them in London, and the best I was able to obtain 
from them after a long discussion, for what they proposed at first was 
still more rude; and I shall say nothing further to you if not, that his 
Majesty and you know the Scots better than I do. 

I state these matters to you naively, as I am in duty bound to do. 
I am not bold enough to give any advice to his Majesty ; I cannot, how- 
ever, help telling you that if he can make a better arrangement any- 
where else, he ought not to think any more of coming here ; but if he 
see everything hopeless elsewhere, and that he cannot be in safety in 
England, I am stil] bold enough to assure him that although he will not 
find here all the satisfaction he may wish, he will at least find every 
possible safety, and I shall not fail on my part to press the Scots to 
perform everything I have promised to him, as if I had not informed his 
Majesty of the objections that have now been made to me. 

I burned the order I had for the Governor of Newark, being afraid it 
might be used in a manner I could not approve. 

The Earl of Seaforth’ has declared in Scotland for peace, which is, in 
fact, to declare for his Majesty ; this party, from what I learn, is very 
considerable there. I was about to forget to tell you that the Scots 
assure me they will employ means to obtain from the English Parliament 
advantageous terms for all the English who have followed the king, but 
not so far as to wish to force this Parliament to it, nor to come toa 
rupture with England on this subject, neither do they promise that 
their application for the safety of those persons will be successful, as I 
had been assured, but merely that they would offer their service to that 
effect. 

I beg you to let me know the King’s decision, and how I can be of 
service to him here, and I assure you I shall not in any way forget to 
carry out whatever is to be done, as in so acting I am impelled not only 
by the great kindness his Majesty has been pleased to show towards me, 
but also by the express orders of the Queen-regent, and the certain 
knowledge I have that nothing can be more agreeable than this to his 
Eminence. } 


1 George Mackenzie, 2nd Earl of Seaforth, was much attached to the 
royal family ; he died in 1651. 
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XXXV 


TRADUCTION p’une LETTRE pu ROY pe ra GRANDE 
BRETAGNE À M. pe MONTEREUL, recur au CAMP DEVANT 
NEWARK, 19 AVRIL 1646 


MonsiEur,—J'ai attendu tout ce temps, avec impatience, 
sans avoir de vos nouvelles, dont j'attribue entièrement la cause 
à la difficulté du passage, ou à quelque autre empéchement que 
vous auriez trouvé dans l’armée des Ecossais. Cependant, je 
ne puis m'empêcher de vous faire savoir, que je demeure dans 
la même résolution en laquelle vous m'avez laissé, et que je 
suis toujours prêt à entreprendre le voyage dans une heure 
d'avis, ne desirant rien plus à présent que d'être personnellement 
dans l’armée des Ecossais, mais au cas que cela fut pour quelque 
temps impossible, j'estime fort nécessaire que vous consideriez 
comment les fruits de notre conjonction se pourront goûter, 
jusqu'a ce que J'ai la commodité de m'y rendre en personne. 
C'est pourquoy je vous prie de consulter avec les Chefs des 
Ecossais, au lieu où vous êtes, afin que vous me puissiez mander 
quelles publiques déclarations, ou quels ordres particuliers, ils 
voudroyent que je fisse ou donnasse aux garnisons qui sont sous 
mon obeissance, pour que je les fasse mettre à effet. Outre 
cela, j'offre d'envoyer ordre exprès à Montrose de marcher en 
deca et de se joindre aux Ecossais, en tel lieu qu’ils lui ordon- 
neront. Ces considerations sont si éloignées du dessein de 
chercher des excuses pour ne pas aller à eux, que derechef je 
vous conjure, de m’envoyer seulement la moindre apparence que 
je le puisse faire, et je vous asseure qu’il n’y a point de danger 
qui m’empéche de m’y acheminer, et ce qui oblige encore plus 
à se haster est, qu’Exeter doit être rendu demain, si bien qu'il 
faut m’attendre à être bloqué ici dans fort peu de jours; et 
plustôt que de m'y laisser enfermer je suis resolu de courir tous 
risques pour aller à eux, si ce n'est qu'il paraisse tout-à-fait 
impossible. J'ai donné avis à ma femme du sujet de mon 
retardement, et de ce que je vous écris à présent, afin que l’on 
procéde par delà de concert avec ce que nous ferons ici. 


[Lerrer from Kine Caarzezs 1. to MoNTEREUL, received in the Camp 
before Newark, 19 April 1646. 


SiR,—1 have waited all this time with impatience, without hearing 
from you, the cause of which delay I attribute altogether to the difficulty 
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of communication, or to some other hinderance you may have met with 
in the Scottish army. I cannot, however, refrain from informing you 
that I am still in the same resolution as when you left me, and that I 
am always ready to undertake the journey at an hour’s notice, wishing 
nothing better at present than to be in person in the Scottish army; but 
in case that may be for some time impossible, I consider it very necessary 
for you to reflect as to how the fruit of our combination is to be reaped 
until I have the convenience of going there in person. ‘This is why I 
beg you to consult with the chiefs of the Scots in the place where you 
are, in order that you muy be able to inform me what public declarations 
or private orders they would wish me to have sent or to give to the 
garrisons under my command, so that I may have them executed. 
Besides, I offer to send an express order to Montrose to march in this 
direction, and to join the Scots, in any place they may order him.! These 
considerations are so remote from the intention of finding excuses for 
not going to them, that once more I pray you to send but the slightest 
indication of what I can do, and I assure you there is no danger that 
prevents me from setting out for there ; and what obliges me still more 
to make haste is that Exeter is to be surrendered to-morrow, so that 
ong must expect this place to be invested in a very few days, and rather 
than allow myself to be shut up here, I have resolved to run every risk 
to go to them, if that do not appear quite impossible. I have sent 
notice of the cause of this delay to my consort, and of what I am writing 
to you at present, in order that they over there act in concert with what 
we are to do here. ] 


XXXVI 
MONTEREUL av CARDINAL MAZARIN 
Au Camp devant Newark, = Avril 1646. 


Ex attendant que je rende par un exprès, un compte exact à 
V. E. de ce que j'ai fait ici, je me donnerai l’honneur de lui dire 
par ce courrier, qui part pour Londres, que j'ai trouvé que les 
députés de l’armée des Ecossais n'avaient pas en le moindre 
avis des choses que nous avions arrêtées, et qu'ils devaient 
exécuter. Le Baron de Balmerino, qui avait été envoyé de 
Londres pour ce sujet, par une religieuse observation du 
Dimanche, au lieu de s’avancer jusqu’au Camp le jour que j'y 
arrivai, s'était arrêté à treize milles d'ici, où je l’ai été trouver, 
et bien qu'il m'ait dit qu’il était asseuré sur ce qu'il portait 
qu’on irait à Harborow rencontrer le roi de la Gr. Br., et qu'on 
tiendrait tout ce que j'avais promis de leur part, il s'est com- 


1 See letter written by the king, April 18, 1646, to Montrose, Clarendon 
Papers, vol. ii. p. 224 ; and also a note on the same subject written by the king 
in the Evelyn Diary and Correstondence (Bohn’s edit.), vol. iv. p. 174. 
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porté si faiblement, que toutes choses m’ont été refusées. Je 
dis celles dont j’avais tiré de plus formelles asseurances du 
Chev. Moray; mais, ce que V. E. ne pourra entendre qu'avec 
horreur, c'est qu'après les avoir asseurés que leur roi parterait 
d'Oxford le Mardi suivant,—car nous l’avions ainsi arrété,—et 
leur avoir représenté le danger qu'il courrait, s'ils n’allaient le 
rencontrer, non seulement ils refusérent de le faire, mais ils ne 
voulurent jamais, ni me donner des guides pour accompagner 
quelques uns des miens, ni me donner un billet pour avoir des 
chevaux de poste, pour aller jusqu'où j'avais laissé les miens 
pour relayer, ni me presenter aucun moyen pour empêcher son 
depart, quelques prières que je leur peusse faire pour cela, 
quoique je leur fisse connaître que leur roi était absolument 
perdu s'ils me refusaient, ce que je leur demandais avec tant 
d'instance, et ce qu'ils me pouvaient accorder si facilement. 

Ainsi, Mg", par le rigueur de ceux que j’ai rencontrés ici, je 
me suis vu deux jours dans l’appréhension d'entendre, que le roi 
de la Gr. Br. aurait été ou prisonnier, ou tué par les chemins. 
Cependant, n'ayant plus ni le temps ni les moyens pour envoyer 
à Oxford, Dieu m'a présenté des gens, pour conduire deux des 
miens par des chemins differents à Harborow, qui est tout ee 
que je pouvais faire, et qui m'ont rapporté hier qu'ils n'y 
avaient trouvé personne. J'ai reçu aussi hier lettres du dit Roi, 
par lesquelles il me mande, qu’il ne partira point d'Oxford qu'il 
n'ait reçu de mes nouvelles. Je croy que le Chancelier d’Ecosse 
et le Chev. Moray seront bien supris de cecy, car je veux croire 
qu’ils agissent de bon pied, l’un et l’autre en cette affaire ; le 
premier a envoyé dire que deux d'ici s’allassent trouver à Roiston, 
et l’on me dit maintenant, que toutes choses se pourront 
accommoder en ce lieu-la, au contentement du dit Roi, et que 
je le saurai Lundi au soir. J'ai fait attendre jusqu'a ce temps 
celui que sa dite Majesté m'a envoyé, et je depécherai après à 
V. E., pour lui faire savoir toutes choses particulièrement. 
Mais outre que j'ai peur que le roi de la Gr. Br. soit resserré 
avant ce temps, j'ose lui dire que j'attends peu de bien pour 
le dit Roi, de la part de gens que j’ay vu si peu touchés de sa 
perte. 
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(Mowrereut to CARDINAL Mazarin. 
Camp before Newark, © April 1646. 

I senp this by the mail that is leaving for London, in anticipation of 
& more minute account of what I have done here, which I shall send to 
your Eminence by a special messenger. I found on arriving here that 
the Commissioners of the Scottish army had not received the slightest 
intimation of what we had decided upon, and what they had to execute ; 
Baron Balmerino, who had been sent from London to inform them of it, 
having, through a religious observance of Sunday, instead of advancing 
to the camp the day I arrived, stopped thirteen miles away from here, 
where I went to find him, and although he told me he was assured, from 
the instructions he was bringing, that they would go to meet the King 
of Great Britain at Harborough, and that all I had promised on their part 
would be performed, yet he acted so supinely that everything was refused 
to me, of which I had obtained the most formal assurances from Sir 
Robert Moray ; but what your Eminence will learn with horror is that, 
having assured them their king would leave Oxford on the Tuesday 
following—for we had thus arranged it—and having shown them the 
danger he would run if they did not go to meet him, they not only 
refused to do it, but would on no account agree either to provide me 
with guides to accompany some of my people, or give me a note in order 
to obtain post horses for to go so far as to where I had left my people to 
change horses, nor furnish me with any means of preventing his depar- 
ture, in spite of my utmost entreaties to them to that effect, and 
although I made them understand that their king was absolutely lost if 
they refused to me what I so urgently begged of them, and which they 
could have so easily given me. 

Thus, through the rigour of those I met here, I remained two days 
under the apprehension of hearing that the King of Great Britain had 
been either taken prisoner or killed on the highway. Having, however, 
neither the necessary time nor the means of sending to Oxford, God 
provided me with persons to conduct two of my people, by different roads, 
to Harborough, which was all I could do, and who returned yesterday and 
told me they had found no one there. I also received yesterday letters 
from the king, wherein he states that he will not leave Oxford until he 
hears from me. I believe the Chancellor of Scotland and Sir Robert 
Moray will be much surprised at what has happened, for I cannot but 
believe that they are both acting in good faith in this matter ; the former 
has sent a meesage here to the effect that two persons from here should 
go to Royston, and I am now told that everything can be remedied to 
the king’s satisfaction at that place, and that I shall learn the result on 
Monday evening. I propose to detain till then the person whom his 
Majesty has sent to me, and I shall send a despatch afterwards to your 
Eminence to inform you of everything in detail. But besides the fear 
I have that the King of Great Britain will be hard pressed before that 
time, I venture to say that I expect little good for the king on the part 
of people whom I have seen so little affected at his loss. ] 
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XX XVII 
MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN 


Newark, 2 Avril 1646. 


JE viens d'apprendre qu’un courrier va partir pour Londres, 
et comme il ne m'est pas possible de l'arrêter qu'un moment, je 
me contenterai d'envoyer par lui à V. E. les duplicata de deux 
lettres, Pune que j'écrivis hier au secretaire Nicolas, et l’autre 
que J'ai reçu aujourd'hui du roi de la Gr. Br. que j'envoie en 
Anglais à V. E., afin que ma traduction n’en altère point le 
sens. Elle verra par la première ce que les Ecossais ont resolu, 
en suite de la conférence de Roiston, après que je lui aurai dit 
toutefois, que j'ai essayé d’adoucir beaucoup les choses en les 
représentant au dit roy; par l’autre elle verra les intentions 
qu'a ce prince de s’accommoder avec les Ecossais, quelque 
chose qu’ils me disent ici, qu’on leur a mandé de Londres, au 
contraire. 

Je depéche ce soir un homme au roi de la Gr. Br. pour lui 
faire savoir que j'ay proposé ce qu’il m'a ordonné, et que les 
députés d’Ecosse écrivent ce soir à Londres conjointement avec 
moi, pour savoir de leurs commissaires qui sont là, au cas que 
le dit Roi ne puisse plus sortir d'Oxford, ce qu'il peut faire à 
leur avantage et ce qu’ils peuvent aussy faire pour lui, car il a 
fallu que j'aie tourné ce qu’il m’a écrit en cette manière, ayant 
bien prevu que la proposition de joindre les forces de Montrose 
aux leurs serait rejetée, ce que je n’ay pas laissé de leur insinuer 
dans le discours, et jugeant bien que le dit roy ne pouvait faire 
aucun commandement à ses garnisons dont les Ecossais peussent 
tirer quelque profit. Un de ceux que le dit roi m'a envoyé, 
m'a dit, qu'il était fort en peine avoir manqué à partir d'Oxford 
au jour arrêté, mais Dieu l’a permis ainsy pour la conservation 
de ce prince, et quand je pense au danger où il a été prêt de se 
voir exposer, par la rigueur de ceux que j’ay rencontré ici, je ne 
puis les voir qu'avec horreur. Je nay point fait toutefois 
éclater mon ressentiment. 


[Monrereut to CarniNaz Mazarin. Newark, : April 1646. 


I HAVE just learned that a mail is about to leave for London, and as it 
is impossible for me to delay it more than a moment, J shall content 
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myself in sending by it to your Eminence the copies of two letters,—one 
that I wrote yesterday to the Secretary Nicholas, and the other that I 
received to-day from the King of Great Britain,! which I send in English 
to your Eminence, in order that my translation may not alter the sense. 
You will see from the first what the Scots have decided upon, as a result 
of the meeting at Royston, after I have told you, however, that I have 
softened down matters much in representing them to this king; by the 
other you will see the intentions this prince has of coming to terms with 
the Scots, whatever they may tell me here of their being informed of the 
contrary from London. 

Iam sending this evening a special messenger to the King of Great 
Britain, to inform him of my having proposed what he ordered me, and 
that the Scottish Commissioners and I are writing conjointly this evening 
to London to learn from their commissioners there, in the event of this 
king being unable to get out of Oxford, what he could do to benefit 
them, and what they also could do to benefit him,—for I was obliged to 
arrange in this manner what he wrote to me, having foreseen clearly that 
the proposal to join Montrose’s forces to theirs would be rejected, as I 
did not neglect to hint at it to them in conversation, and judging clearly 
that this king can give no order to his garrisons from which the Scots 
can derive any benefit. One of the persons who were sent here by this 
king told me the latter was much troubled at having failed to leave 
Oxford on the day fixed ; but God permitted it thus, for the preservation 
of this prince, and when I think of the danger to which he was about to 
find himself exposed by the rigour of those whom I have met here, I 
cannot but look upon them with horror. I have not, however, given 
way to my resentment. ] 


XXXVIIT 
MONTEREUL a pu BOSC 


Southwell, 6 miles de Newark, ~ Mai 1646. 


JE me sers de la voie de ce gentilhomme, qui va vers la reine 

de la Gr. Br., pour vous dire que le roi, son mari, sortit d'Oxford 
Lundi matin avec Ashburnham et un autre et se porte bien. 
Jay reçu lettres de lui de Cois j’en attends encore après demain 
et vous depécherai aussitôt un exprès. Ne vous hastez pas de 
Jaire aucune chose avec les Ecossais. Faites savoir ceci, s’il vous 
plait à Mg" le Cardinal, qui le participera je crois aussitôt à la 
reine de la Gr. Br. Le roi de la Gr. Br. est en lieu d'où il peut 
aller en France en Ecosse ou en Danemarck. 


3 See p. 182. 
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[Monrerzuz to pu Bosc. 
Southwell, six miles from Newark, — May 1648. 


I take advantage of this gentleman’s going to the Queen of Great 
Britain to inform you that the king, her husband, left Oxford on 
Monday morning with Ashburnham and another,! and that he is quite 
well. I have received letters from him from Cois, and expect another 
the day after to-morrow, on receipt of which I shall send you a special 
message. Do not hasten to conclude anything with the Scots. Please to 
communicate this to the Cardinal, who will, I believe, make it known 
immediately to the Queen of Great Britain. The King of Great Britain 
is in a place whence he can go either to France, to Scotland, or to 
Denmark. ] 


XXXIX 
MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN 
= Mai 1646. 

Dieu a beni les peines que V. E. a prises pour la conservation 
du roi de la Gr. Br. Il se sauva heureusement d'Oxford, il y 
eut Lundi huit jours, et après s'être approché de Londres pour 
voir s’il se pouvait accommoder avec les Independants, et avoir 
reconnu que cela ne lui était possible, il m'envoya l’un des deux 
qu'il avait menés avec lui pour me faire savoir qu'il se retirerait 
en l’armée d’Ecosse, pourvu qu'on lui tint les choses qui avaient 
été promises, et que j'en eusse une asseurance par écrit des 
commissaires de la dite armée. Je fis ce que je peus pour 
l'obtenir, en leur representant, qu’outre que leur roi ne voulait 
point absolument venir vers eux sans cela, j'avais encore un — 
intérêt particulier de demander d'eux cette assurance, non = 
seulement pour le peu de fidelité qui s'etaient passées, maisæ 
encore parce qu'ayant à donner mon assurance par écrit au roi 3 
de la Gr. Br. il n'était pas raisonable que je la reçusse d'eux — 
seulement de bouche, cependant il me fut impossible de les y — 
porter. Je fus contraint de leur proposer cet expedient que 
Jecrivais ce dont nous conviendrions ensemble, et que je le 
ferais lire après à un d’entre eux, car je ne peus les obliger à 
davantage. 

Voici, Mg'., la substance de ce billet, —que le roi de la Gr. Br. 
trouverait toute sorte de seureté dans l’armée d’Ecosse, qu'il y 
serait reçu avec honneur et qu'on n’y forcerait point sa con- 


1 Hudson. 
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science! . . . auprès du Parlement d'Angleterre, et qu'au cas 
que le dit Parlement lui voulât oter ses justes prerogatives, ils 
se declareraient pour les maintenir. Nous demurames aussy 
d'accord que M Ashburnham trouverait chez eux sa suereté, 
et ils me donnèrent assurance qu'ils ne le livreraient point au 
Parlement d'Angleterre, et que le Marquis de Montrose et 
Macdonald se retiriraient en France, et qu'il serait libre à sa 
dite Majesté de faire le premier son ambassadeur en France, — 
ce que les commissaires n’ont pas toutefois consenti. Je 
montrai le memoire à celuy que le roi de la Gr. Br. m'avait 
envoyé, je lui fis savoir bien exactement, avec combien de 
mauvaise grace les choses avaient été faites, et les froideurs avec 
lesquelles ils avaient reçu la nouvelle d'une chose qui leur 
apportait tant d'avantage, et qu'ils avaient témoigné avant cela 
désirer avec une si forte passion. Enfin, je lui témoignai le peu 
de créance que j'avais aux paroles de ceux qui m’avaient déjà si 
souvent trompés, estimant qu'une personne qui a l'honneur 
d'être employée par V. E. était obligée d'agir avec cette grande 
sincerité, et l'extrême confiance que m'avait témoigné le dit 
roi, en se remettant absolument à moi d’une affaire de telle 
importance, m'obligeant à une extrême fidelité. Cependant, 
après l'avoir informé de l’état des choses, je ne laissai pas de lui 
témoigner, que je croyais qu’il devoit se venir rendre en cette 
armée, comme au lieu où il y avait moins à craindre pour lui, et 
d'où il pourrait plus aisément accommoder ses affaires, de sorte 
que sa dite Majesté renvoya Lundi dernier un de mes gens que 
j'avais envoyé vers lui, pour me dire qu’il se louait de mon 
franchise et qu'il ferait ce que je lui avais conseillé ; et le Mardi 
15 de ce mois à 6 heures du matin il vint descendre en mon 
quartier, et ne sortit de chez moi que le soir pour aller coucher 
au camp, d'où nous sommes partis, avec toute l’armée, Samedi 
dernier pour aller à Newcastle. 

Au reste, Mg*., le roi de la Gr. Br. témoigne avoir de si 
grands ressentiments des peines que V. E. a prises pour sa con- 
servation, que cela est audessus de toute sorte d'expressions et 
je la puis asseurer qu’elle a en lui un roi que lui sera eternelle- 


ment obligé. 


1 Il y a ici une très importante omission dans cette depéche, qui est signalée 
par la personne que l’a dechifferée. La dernière syllable du mot conscience 
manque et quelques mots qui auraient dû suivre.—J. G. F. 
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Il n’est pas possible que je mande a V. E. dans une lettre 
particuliére, toutes les choses qui se sont passées, je lui derai 
seulément, qu’on a obligé le roi de la Gr. Br. à faire rendre 
Newark en arrivant, à des conditions bien dures pour ceux qui 
étaient dedans, et qu'il n'a pas été plustôt parmi eux qu'ils 
l'ont pressé sur les choses de la religion, de si mauvaise grace, 
qu'ils n’eussent point fait autrement s'ils eussent voulu lui 
donner de l’aversion pour l'établissement de leur Presbyteriat. 
La dite Majesté se porte en tout cecy avec une moderation 
que je ne puis assez admirer, faisant bon visage à ceux 
qui ne lui rendent aucun respect, ct qui le traitent même 
avec fort peu de civilité. Il leur a témoigné qu'il serait 
bien aise d’avoir Henderson près de lui, qui est un fameux 
ministre parmi eux, et qu'il contribuerait de sa part tout ce que 
dependrait de lui pour s'éclaircir de ses doutes, et que quand 
même il ne serait pas entièrement satisfait, il espérait qu'il se 
porterait à leur donner satisfaction, s'il voyait que cela fut 
nécessaire pour le bien de son peuple. Il a demandé aussy que 
le Chancelier d’Ecosse vint ici, et j’ay écrit le même par son 
ordre au Chev. Moray. Nous espérons que les choses se 
changeront après leur venue. Je vois même que depuis que je 
leur ai parlé ici hardiment, et leur ai reproché leur perfidie 
envers leur maître, et leur ingratitude envers moi, et que je les 
ay menacé que la France s’en ressentirait, ils me traitent beau- 
coup plus civilement que de coutume. Il sera aussi comme 
impossible que ces gens ne rompent avec les Independants, 
quelques soins qu'ils prennent pour l’éviter, et qu'ils n'aient 
besoin en suite et du secours des amis du roi, et des assistance 
de la France. 

Cependant, Mg’. je supplierai V. E. de ne se point hater de 
leur faire donner de l'argent, ainsy qu’ils l'en pourront presser, 
et de voir ce qu'ils feront pour leur roi, avant que de faire pour 
eux aucune chose. Je la supplierai encore de penser à faire 
venir deux Ambassadeurs, l’un à Londres, l’autre en Ecosse, car 
il est absolument nécessaire qu'il en vienne aussy un ici. Et 
bien que le roi de la Gr. Br. eut pensé premièrement au Comte 
de Tillières, il sera bien aise que M. de la Ferté aille à Londres 
au lieu de lui, et que M. de Bellièvre vienne de deca, pourvu 
que V. E. lait agréable. Je vous avouerai toutefois, Mg', que 
c'est moi qui ai porté sa dite Majesté à prendre cette resolu- 
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tion, croyant qu'il ne pouvait jeter les yeux sur deux personnes 
qui fussent plus capable de le servir que ceux-la. Je fais savoir 
ceci à V. E. afin quelle juge si l'inclination que j'ai pour 
le service de l'un et de l’autre ne m'a point surpris, en me 
portant à faire une chose que je sais qui ne leur sera désagréable. 

J’ay écrit tout ceci à V. Em®. sur les chemins, mais toutes 
choses se sont portées à l'extrémité à notre arrivé à Newcastle. 
On a poursuivi plus violemment le roi de la Gr. Br. sur le fait 
de sa conscience; on a pris sa personne en telle seureté qu'on 
ne l’a point laissé seulement libre ; on a obligé M". Ashburnham 
de s'enfuir, pour n'être point livré au Parlement d'Angleterre, 
ainsi qu'on avait resolu de le faire; ! on a empêche les maires de 
Durham et de Newcastle de venir au-devant de sa dite Majesté 
selon la coutume, de sorte que non seulement les Ecossais ne 
lui rendent point les honneurs qui d'eux, mais empêchent ses 
sujets de lui rendre ceux qu'ils lui doivent. 

Enfin, ils en sont venu jusque là que de dire que sa dite 
Maj* s'était rendu à eux, sans avoir en aucune capitulation, et 
ils ont resolu de me presser de leur declarer par écrit, de qui je 
l'avais reçue. Je leur ay toujours parlé avec ‘la resolution que 
le dit roi pouvait attendre de moi, sans toutefois rompre pour 
cela avec eux. Ce que V. E. trouvera, sans doute, de plus 
étrange en tout ceci est, que le dit roi, malgre le mauvais 
traitement qu'il reçoit, me témoigne une extreme satisfaction 
de mes actions, et que les Ecossais au contraire, qui ont remis 
leurs affaires par ce que j'ai fait, me font tout le mauvais traite- 
ment qui leur est possible, jusques à me donner sujet de croire 
qu'ils me livreraient au Parlement d'Angleterre, si cela pouvait 
accommoder leurs affaires, —car j'ai su qu'ils en avaient parlé. 

Au reste, Mg'., le roi de la G. B. veut absolument que j'aille 
trouver de sa part V. E. pour l'informer particulièrement de 
toute chose, et il a désiré de moi que je nattendisse point 
la permission de V. E. pour partir, de sorte je la supplie de ne 
pas trouver mauvais que je suivre de près ce courrier. Je 
n’ai pû envoyer personne plus promptement à V. E. parce que 


1 «I] avait été arrêté que nos Commissaires devaient se recontrer avec les 
Commissaires Ecossais à Bantry, afin que, selon l’ordre reçu du Parlement, la 
personne de M' Asburnham fut mise entre leurs mains; mais quoiqu'il en soit, 
ils ne se recontrerint point. —ZLe Mercure Anglais, a Mai 1646. 
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les Ecossais ne m'ont point voulu accorder de passeport, et 
qu'il n'eut pas fait sûr pour mes gens en Angleterre. J'ai reçu 
seulement en arrivant à Newcastle celles dont il a plu à V. E. 
m'honorer du 20 et 22 Mars, de sorte que j'attends bien tard à 
remercier V. E. du bien qu'elle m’a fait si promptement. Je 
ne romprai point, en aucune sorte, avec les Ecossais, avant que 
partir, le dit roi s'en étant enfin contenté et s'étant rendu aux 
raisons que je lui ai apportées pour cela, de sorte que je partiral 
seulement comme pour aller informer V. E. de ce qui se passe, 
et recevoir d'elle de nouvelles instructions. M. Ashburnham 
lui fera savoir par avance le detail des choses, —c'est celui en 
qui le roi de la Gr. Br. a plus de confiance présentement. Je 
Yasseuray avant que partir d'Oxford que la France ne l'a 
donnerait jamais, croyant cela nécessaire pour l’obliger à porter 
le roi son maître, à venir en cette armée. Je supplie V. E. de 
le vouloir bien recevoir, et d’avoir agréable de lui témoigner 
quelque chose de semblable à ce que je lui ai dit. Le Chev. 
Moray doit être ici dans quatre ou cinq jours; je ne partiray 
point avant qu'il y arrive, tant pour ne pas donner sujet de 
dire que toutes choses se seraient remises en bon état, si je 
l'avais attendu, que pour voir s'il y a moyen de faire quelque 
chose pour les levées avant que je parte. 

L'armée du Général Poins, qui était devant Newark, suit 
celle des Ecossais, et n’en est qu’a fort peu de milles, et quelque 
mine qu'ils fassent, les uns et les autres, de se vouloir accom- 
moder, cela ne sera pas peu difficile. 


[Monrereuz to CanprNaz Mazarin. = May 1646. 


Gon has blessed the efforts of your Eminence for the preservation of 
the King of Great Britain. He happily escaped from Oxford on Monday 
week, and after going near to London to see if he could make any arrange- 
ment with the Independents, and finding that to be impossible, he sent 
one of the two persons he had taken with him, to inform me he would 
retire to the Scottish army, provided they would maintain to him the 
things that had been promised, and that I could obtain a written assur- 
ance of it from the Commissioners of this army. I did all I could to 
obtain this, by pointing out to them, that in addition to their king being 
absolutely unwilling to come to them without this assurance, I had also 
a personal interest in asking it from them, not only on account of the 
little fidelity they had shown in the past, but also because of my having 
given my assurance to the King of Great Britain in writing, it was not 
reasonable for me to accept from them their simple word ; it was, how- 
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ever, impossible for me to bring them to it. I was obliged to propose to 
them this expedient, that I should write out what we should agree upon 
together, and have it read afterwards by one of them; for I could not 
obtain anything more from them. 

Here is the substance of this note: That the King of Great Britain 
would find every sort of security in the Scottish army ; that he would be 
received there with honour, and that no constraint should be put on his 
conscience! . . . with the English Parliament, and that in the event 
of this Parliament wishing to deprive him of his just prerogatives they 
should declare themselves in favour of maintaining them. We agreed 
also that Mr. Ashburnham would find safety with them, and that the 
Marquis of Montrose and Macdonald might retire to France, and that his 
Majesty should be at liberty to appoint the former his ambassador to 
France, which latter the Commissioners did not, however, consent to. I 
showed this memorandum to the person whom the King of Great Britain 
had sent to me, and made him understand very exactly with how much bad 
grace matters had been so arranged, and the coldness with which they 
had received the news of an event which brought them so great an 
advantage, and for which they had previously manifested such an ardent 
desire. In short, I indicated to him how little confidence I had in the 
promises of persons who had already so often deceived me, considering 
that a person who has the honour of being employed by your Eminence 
was obliged to act with this great sincerity, and the extreme confidence 
this king had shown towards me, in intrusting absolutely to me, a matter 
of such importance, impelling me to act with the utmost fidelity. How- 
ever, after having informed him of the state of matters, I did not fail to 
express to him that I believed the king ought to come to this army as to 
a place where there was less for him to fear than anywhere else, and 
from whence he might more easily arrange his affairs; so that his 
Majesty sent back on Monday last one of my people, whom I had sent to 
him, to tell me that he much approved of my proceeding—so full of 
frankness—and that he would do as I had counselled him ; and on Tuesday 
the 15th of this month, at six o'clock in the morning, he came to put up 
in my quarters, where he remained until the evening, when he retired 
for the night, to the camp, which we left, with all the army, on Tuesday 
last to go to Newcastle. 

Farther, the King of Great Britain seems moved beyond measure by 
the pains your Eminence has taken to save him, and I can assure you 
that you have in him a king who will be eternally obliged to you. 

It is impossible to give in a single letter an account of all that has 
happened lately ; I shall but say that the King of Great Britain was 
obliged, on his arrival, to deliver up Newark, on very hard terms for those 





1 There is here an omission in the original ciphered despatch of some very 
important words ; the last syllable of conscience and some other words have 
been left out. The person who deciphered this despatch on its arrival in the 
Foreign Office has made a note on it to this effect. 


N 
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who were therein, and that he was no sooner among the Scots than they 
pressed upon him the question of religion, and this so ungraciously that 
they could not have done differently had they wished to give him an 
aversion for the establishment of their Presbyterianism. His Majesty, 
however, supports all this with an equanimity that I cannot enough 
admire, having a kindly demeanour towards those who show him no 
respect, and who treat him with very little civility. He has told them 
he would be glad to have Henderson, one of their famous clergymen, 
near him, and that he would contribute his part, and do all that depended 
on him, to clear up his doubts, and that even although he might not be 
absolutely satisfied, he hoped he would be brought to give them satisfac- 
tion, if he saw it was necessary for the welfare of his people. He has 
also asked the Chancellor of Scotland to come here, and I have written 
by his order, in like manner, to Sir Robert Moray. We hope matters will 
change after their arrival. I see even, since I have spoken to them boldly 
and reproached them with their perfidy towards their master, and their 
ingratitude towards me, and threatened them with the resentment of 
France, they treat me much more civilly than usual. It will also be 
almost impossible for these people not to quarrel with the Independents, 
however carefully they may try to avoid it, and that they may not after- 
wards require help from the king’s followers and the assistance of France. 

I beg your Eminence, however, not to be in any haste in giving them 
money, as they will probably insist on having it; and see what they will 
do for their king, before doing anything for them. I shall beg you also 
to think of sending two ambassadors here,—one to London and the other 
to Scotland; for it is absolutely necessary to have one here. And 
although the King of Great Britain had first thought of the Comte de 
Tillières, he will be glad if M. de la Ferté go to London instead of him, 
and that M. de Bellièvre come here, provided this be agreeable to your 
Eminence. I must confess, however, that it was I who induced his 
Majesty to take this resolution, as I believe he could not select two 
persons more capable of serving him than those. I mention this to your 
Eminence in order that you may judge whether or not the inclination I 
have to serve with either the one or the other may not have taken me by 
surprise, in inducing me to propose a thing that I know will not be 
disagreeable to them. 

I had written all this to your Eminence on the way; but when we 
reached Newcastle all matters were brought to a crisis. The King of 
Great Britain was proceeded against with more violence on what touched 
his conscience ; measures were taken for the security of his person that 
interfered with his liberty; Mr. Ashburnham! was obliged to escape in 


1 From the English Mercury of * May 1646 :—‘ It had been decided that our 
Commissioners were to meet the Scotch Commissioners at Bantry in order that, 
conformably to the order received from Parliament, they might have delivered 
into their hands the person of Mr. Ashburnham, but whatever may have 
happened, they did not come.’ 
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order not to be given up to the English Parliament, as had been decided 
upon; the Mayors of Durham and Newcastle were prevented from 
coming to receive his Majesty officially, as is the custom; so that the 
Scots not only failed in paying the honours required of them, but they 
prevented other subjects from rendering those they owed to him. 

In short, they went so far as to allege that his Majesty had surrendered 
to them without having had any capitulation, and they resolved to insist 
on my declaring to them, in writing, from whom I had received it. I have 
always spoken to them with that resolute manner which this king is 
entitled to expect from me, without, however, breaking off with them on 
that account. What your Eminence will no doubt consider the strangest 
thing in all this is that this king, in spite of the bad treatment he 
receives, manifests the utmost satisfaction at what I have done, whereas 
the Scots, on the contrary, whom I have thereby enabled to arrange 
their affairs, treat me in the worst possible manner, so as even to lead 
me to believe they would give me up to the English Parliament if that 
could suit their purpose,—for I know that they have spoken of doing so. 

Further, the King of Great Britain wishes me absolutely to go to your 
Eminence to inform you particularly, on his part, of everything, and that 
I leave, without your permission, so I must beg you to excuse me if I 
arrive shortly after this mail. I have not been able to send any one to 
you more promptly, because the Scots would not give me a passport, and 
it would not have been otherwise safe for my people in England. I only 
received your letters of the 20th and 23rd March on reaching Newcastle, 
so that I have delayed too long in thanking you for what you did for me 
so promptly. I shall not break off, in any way, with the Scots before 
leaving, and I have brought forward reasons that have at length satisfied 
this king and convinced him of the necessity of this; so that I shall 
leave merely as if to inform you of what is taking place, and to receive 
new instructions from you. Mr. Ashburnham will be able to inform you 
beforehand, of some of the details ; he is the person in whom the King of 
Great Britain has now the greatest confidence. I assured him, before he 
left Oxford, that France would never abandon him, as I believed that to 
be necessary in order to oblige him to induce the king, his master, to 
come to this army. I beg your Eminence to receive him, and to be good 
enough to show him some attention, similar to what I told him. Sir 
Robert Moray will be here in four or five days ; I shall not leave before 
he comes, so as not to have it said that everything could have been put 
right had I waited, and also to see before I leave if there be any means 
of raising recruits. 

The army of General Pointz, which was before Newark, is following 
this army of the Scots, at a few miles’ distance ; and whatever appear- 
ances both of them keep up, of wishing to come to an arrangement, it will 
not be accomplished without much difficulty. ] 
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XL 
LE ROI CHARLES I. A LOUIS XIV. 


Newcastle, 28 Maz 1646. 

Mon Cousix,—J’ay obligé le Sieur de Montereul à faire ce 
voyage en France, sur ce que je l'ai cru absolument nécessaire 
pour mes intérêts, et que, j'ai juge, qu'ayant tant de sujet 
d'être content de lui, dans toute sa conduite, vous n'auriez pas 
désagréable qu'il m’eut donné ce dernier sujet de satisfaction, 
en vous allant representer, de ma part, l’état de mes affaires, 
autant que la Reine Regente, Madame ma sœur, fasse venir ici 
des Ambassadeurs. Je vous prie donc, Mon Cousin, que 
comme il n’y a personne près de moi, qui ait plus de connais- 
sance qu'il a, de mes intérêts, vous ayez aussi entière créance 
aux choses qu’il pourra vous representer, mais particulièrement 
aux asseurances qu’il vous donnera, que je ne perdrai jamais la 
memoire de la sincère et généreuse affection que vous m'avez 
témoigné, et des peines continuelles que vous avez voulu 
prendre pour moi, auxquelles, il faut que j'avoue que je dois 
beaucoup de ma conservation, et dont je désire que les obliga- 
tions passent jusques à mes successeurs, vous ne devez point 
douter après cela, que je ne sois veritablement, Mon Cousin, 
votre très affectioné Cousin. CHagLes Rex. 


[Caarces 1. to Louis x1v. Newcastle, 28 May 1646. 


My Cousin, —1I have obliged M. de Montereul to make this journey to 
France, which I consider absolutely necessary for my interests, and 
I have judged—having so much reason to be satisfied with him, in 
all his conduct—it would not be disagreeable to you for him to give me 
this additional subject of satisfaction, in going to represent to you, on my 
part, the state of my affairs, as also that the Queen-regent, madam, my 
sister, may have ambassadors sent here. I pray you then, my cousin, 
that as there is no one near me who has a fuller knowledge of my inte- 
rests than he, to have implicit confidence in the matters he will be able 
to represent to you, but especially in the assurances he will give you, that 
I shall never forget the sincere and generous affection you have shown 
me, and the continuous efforts you have made on my behalf, to which I 
must confess I owe in great part my safety, and the obligations concern- 
ing which I wish to transmit to my successors. You ought not, therefore, 
to doubt that I am truly, my cousin, your very affectionate cousin, 

| Cuar_es Rex. | 
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XLI 
MONTEREUL av CARDINAL MAZARIN 
Nencastle, = Mai 1646. 


J'ENVOIE à V. E. un duplicata de la dépêche que je lui ai fait 
tenir par un exprés, qui partit il y a deux jours, par laquelle 
elle pourra voir, le peu de soin que les Ecossais ont eu de tenir 
les choses qu’ils avaient promises. J'avais espéré que l’arrivée 
du Chev. Moray en cette ville apporterait un changement 
notable aux affaires, et que les Ecossais auraient honte de 
violer leur foi, en présence de celui par l’entremise duquel ils 
l'avaient engagée, mais quelques bonnes espérances qu'il donne 
à sa Majesté Britannique, ils continuent toujours dans leur 
première façon d'agir ; si ce n'est que chaque jour nous apporte 
quelque chose de plus facheuse, que ce que nous avons vu 
auparavant; car, non seulement les Ecossais depuis ma dernière 
ont fait publier ici une defense à tous ceux qui ont servi le roi 
de la Gr. Br. contre le Parlement d'Angleterre, ou d'Ecosse, 
d'approcher de la Cour, à peine de la vie; ils ont obligé Mr. 
Ashburnham de prendre la fuite, pour eviter d’être mis entre 
les mains des Anglais, mais ils ont encore fait prendre, par le 
maire de cette ville le sieur Hudson qui a guidé le roi, quand 
il est venu les trouver, et qui est le seul avec M". Ashburnham, 
qu'il ait mené ici avec lui. Je me suis plaint au Chev. Moray 
et à quelques seigneurs Ecossais, de ce procédé, et je leur ai 
reproché que cette dernière action était plus formellement que 
toutes les autres, contre la parole qui avait été donnée, et que 
c'était un manquement, auquel ou ne pouvait trouver aucune 
couleur, puisque le dit Hudson n'avait pas été compris dans le 
nombre de ceux qui sont exceptés de pardon, et qu'ils ont 
livré aux Anglais, sans faire donner seulement le moindre avis 
du dahger, où il se trouvait exposé. 

Cependant, bien que je me sois plaint hautement de toutes 
ces choses, le roi de la Gr. Br. a trouvé bon, toutefois, que je ne 
rompisse point avec eux, tant parce qu'il juge, qu'ils se porti- 
raient encore, avec plus de passion qu’ils ne font, à s’accommoder 
à ses depens, avec le Parlement d'Angleterre, s'ils croyaient que 
la France les voulut abandonner, que parce que le dit roi désire 
laisser V. E. en état de faire ce qu'elle jugera plus apropos pour 
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ses intérêts, desquels elle a voulu prendre tant de soin jusqu 
ici. Le roi de la Gr. Br. ne laisse pas, toutefois, de croire que 
si les Indépendants étaient avertis du peu de satisfaction que la 
France doit avoir des Ecossais, cela n’aidast beaucoup pour 
porter les dits Independants contre eux, n’y ayant peut-être 
que la seule consideration que les empêche. 

Sur quoy, pour ne point parler des avantages que la France 
pourrait tirer de cette rupture, je lui diray seulement, que le 
dit roi la considère comme le seul et le dernier moyen qui lui 
reste, pour conserver ce qu'il a encore d’amis, de sorte qu'on ne 
doit point trouver étrange s’il désire avec tant de passion de la 
procurer ; ce qu’il n'attend point du tout des Ecossais, qui 
feront toujours tout ce que leur sera possible pour se tenir en 
amitie avec le Parlement d'Angleterre, quand même ils seront 
asseurés des assistance de la France, ainsi que V. E. pourra 
reconnaître par la lettre que je lui envoie, qu'ils ont fait écrire 
depuis deux jours au dit roi, dans laquelle, afin de donner 
entière satisfaction aux Anglais, sur le sujet de la milice, ils ne 
se sont point contentés d’obliger sa dite Majesté à quitter la 
part qu’ils avaient promis de lui conserver en la dite milice, 
mais ils ont encore abandonnés celle que les Anglais leur y 
avaient donnée au traité d’Uxbridge. 

Sa dite Majesté ne m'a pi faire savoir cecy qu'aprés qu'il a 
été resolu, et je l'ai appris avec un extrême deplaisir, ayant 
toujours cru que, hors l’établissement du Presbyteriat, il n'y 
avait rien qui peut plustôt causer de la division entre les deux 
nations, que cette article. 

Au reste, Mg", quelque sujet qu’ait le roi de la Gr. Br. de 
désirer voir les deux nations aux mains, je vois qu’il estime 
toujours avoir beaucoup fait, par le moyen de V. E.,—non 
seulement d’avoir conservé sa vie et sa liberté, mais encore de 
se voir tout près d'être retablie dans ses Etats, quoiqu'avec 
quelque diminution de sa puissance, et il me témoigne qu'il ne 
demandera point de V. E. qu’elle s'engage à autre chose que ce 
quelle croira utile pour ses intérêts, et pour ceux de la France. 
J’ai fait aussi trouver bon au dit roi que je ne partirais point 
si tôt, et j'ai quelque espérance qu'il me permettra que ce ne 
soit point avant que j’en aie obtenu la permission de V.E. Le 
Chev. Moray désirait que je n'écrivisse rien à V. E. du mauvais 
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traitement que recoit ici sa dite Majesté, en me faisant espérer 
que toutes choses se remettront, et en me remontrant que je 
seray faché après d’avoir moi-même oté quelque chose de la 
satisfaction que V. E. aurait eue, sans cela, du succès de la 
France dans cette negotiation. Il m'a asseuré que les seigneurs 
ne voulaient pas seulement vivre avec sa dite Majesté autrement 
qu'ils avaient fait jusques ici, mais encore avec moi,—qu'il 
viendraient tous me faire des excuses chez moi, des choses 
qui s’etaient passées. Mais, je lui ai dit que V. E. serait satis- 
faite quand leur roi le serait, et que s'ils voulaient m’obliger, en 
mon particulier, ils pourraient le faire, en tirant des forces 
de Montrose, de quoy donner des recrues 4 son régiment, et en 
voyant si Macdonnel peut emmener avec lui un ou deux bons 
régiments en France; je lai donc prié de faire instance pour 
cela, comme une chose qui ne servirait pas seulement à adoucir, 
mais qui pourrait faire voir encore, qu'ils essayaient de réparer 
celles qui se sont passées. 

Cependant, comme le Chev. Moray ne m’a point vu depuis 
deux jours, que je lui ai fait cette proposition, je ne crois pas 
qu'il s’en soit rien fait, vu même que le dit roi, en ayant voulu 
parler, ainsi que je len avais supplié, comme d'un moyen qui 
pourrait servir à obliger Macdonald d’obeir à ses ordres, à quoy 
ils apprehendient qu’il eut de là peine à se resoudre, le Comte 
de Lothian prit la parole, et avec une raillerie, hors de propos 
dit, qu’ils honoraient trop le roi de France, pour lui vouloir 
donner de ces coquins, et de ces excommuniés,—car, ce sont les 
termes dont ce Comte a accoutumé de se servir, quand il parle 
des amis et des serviteurs de ce roi, en sa presence. 

Au reste, Mg' V. E. aura quelque consolation dans le malheur . 
qui est arrivé, que je me sois comporté en telle sorte, que ce 
roi, s'étant confié absolument en moi, de son voyage en l’armée 
d’Ecosse, et y étant traité de cette façon, il n’ait point sujet, 
toutefois, de se plaindre de moi, et que je puisse dire qu'il n’y a 
personne auprès de lui, qu’il honore d’une plus étroite confiance 
que moi. Le Comte de Lannerick, frère du Duc de Hamilton, 
commence, toutefois, à se mettre très bien auprès de lui, et bien 
que sa dite Majesté ne s'y fie point tout-à-fait, il ne laisse pas 
d'avoir fort agréables les respects qu’il lui rend, —de faire état 
de son esprit, —de se plaire en son entretien,—et de croire 
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même, qu'il lui reste encore quelque inclination pour son service. 
Sa dite Majesté croit aussy, en le favorisant, abaisser un peu la 
faction d’Argyle, qu’il a reconue plus contraire que celles des 
Hamilton, à la Monarchie. Il m'a fait l'honneur de me 
demander s’il devait rappeler le Duc de Hamilton, et comme 


jai vu, qu'il y était déjà porté, je n'ai pas cru len devoir 
detourner, tant parce qu'il reviendrait toujours, sans cela, et qu'il 
doit faire en sorte qu’on lui sache gré d'une chose, qu’il ne saurait 
point empêcher, que pour n’obliger pas le Comte de Lannerick 
à demi; ce qui m’a porté aussy à lui conseiller de rendre au 
Duc de Hamilton, tous les honneurs qu'il avait eus auparavant. 


[MonTEREUL to CarpinaL Mazarin. Newcastle, = May 1646. 


I senn to your Eminence a copy of the despatch I sent to you by a 
special messenger two days ago, whereby you will see the little care the 
Scots have had to perform what they promised. I had hoped that the 
arrival of Sir Robert Moray in this town would have caused a notable 
change in matters, and that the Scots would have been ashamed of violat- 
ing their trust in presence of him by whose interposition they had 
engaged it; but, whatever good hopes he may give to his Britannic 
Majesty, they continue to act as they had begun, only that each day 
brings us something more disagreeable than what we had seen before ; 
for, since my last, not only have they had published here a prohibition, 
addressed to all who have served the King of Great Britain against the 
Parliament of England, or that of Scotland, from approaching the Court, 
under pain of death ; and obliged Mr. Ashburnham to take to flight in 
order not to be delivered up to the English; but they have further 
caused the mayor of this town to arrest Mr. Hudson, who served to guide 
the king when he came to find them, and who, with Mr. Ashburnham, 
are the only persons he brought here with him. I have complained to 
Sir Robert Moray and to some Scottish nobles of this proceeding, and 
. reproached them with this last act, as being more formally opposed to the 
promises they had given than all the rest, and that it was a breach of 
agreement for which no shadow of pretext could be found, since Hudson 
was not included in the list of those exempted from pardon, and they 
delivered him up to the English without even giving the slightest notice 
of the danger to which he was exposed. 

Yet, although I have complained loudly of all these matters, the King 
of Great Britain finds it necessary for me not to break with the Scots, as 
much because he judges it would induce them further to try, even more 
eagerly than they do at present, to come to terms, at his expense, with 
the English Parliament—if they thought that France wished to give them 
up—as because he wishes to leave you free to do what you judge most 
requisite for his interests, of which you have till now been so careful. 
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The king yet continues to believe that if the Independents were informed 
of the little satisfaction France is to receive from the Scots, it could not 
but aid much in turning the Independents against them—their belief in 
the contrary being perhaps the only consideration that restrains them. 

Thereupon, not to mention the advantages France might derive from 
this rupture, I shall only state that this king looks upon it as the only 
and the last means that remains to him in order to preserve the friends 
that are left to him, so that there is nothing extraordinary in his wishing 
so earnestly to bring it about ; which he does not at all expect on the 
part of the Scots, who will always do what they can to retain the friend- 
ship of the English Parliament, even when they may be assured of the 
assistance of France, as you may see from the letter I enclose, which they 
have written within the last two days to the king, wherein to give entire 
satisfaction to the English on the subject of the militia, they have not 
only obliged the king to give up the part they had promised to preserve 
for him in its control, but they have abandoned the part which the 
English had given them by the treaty of Uxbridge. 

His Majesty was ouly able to inform me of this after it had been 
decided upon, and I learned it with the greatest dissatisfaction, for I have 
always thought that, with the exception of the establishment of Presby- 
terianism, there was nothing more likely to cause disunion between the 
two nations than that article. 

But, whatever reason the King of Great Britain may have in wishing to 
see the two nations in arms against each other, I perceive that he con- 
siders he has gained much by means of your Eminence, not only in 
having his life and his liberty preserved, but farther in seeing himself 
about to be re-established in his states, although with some diminution of 
his power ; and he intimates to me that he will not ask your Eminence to 
engage yourself in any other way than what you may consider useful for 
his interests and for those of France. 

I have convinced the king that I ought not to leave so soon, and I have 
some hope he may allow me to remain until I get your permission. 

Sir Robert Moray wished me not to inform you of the bad treatment 
the king has received here, by leading me to hope that everything would 
be put right, and by assuring me 1 would afterwards regret having 
deprived you of the satisfaction you would otherwise have had, through 
the success of France in the negotiation. He assures me that the nobles 
would not only live differently with his Majesty than they have done 
till now, but also with me ; and that they would all come to me to make 
excuses for what had happened. But I told him your Eminence would 
be satisfied when their king was so, and that for myself personally, if 
they wished to oblige me, they could do so by procuring some of the 
forces of Montrose, to give as recruits for his regiment ; and in seeing if 
Macdonald could not bring with him one or two regiments to France. I 
begged him, therefore, to insist upon this as a thing that might not only 
mend matters, but would let it be seen that they tried to repair what had 
happened. But as this took place two days ago, and as I have not seen 
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Sir Robert Moray since, I do not think anything has been done in the 
matter ; seeing even the king having wished to speak about it—I had 
begged him to do so, thinking it might be a means of disposing Mac- 
donald to obey his orders, which it is believed he has some trouble in 
deciding on doing—the Earl of Lothian,' with misplaced raillery, replied 
that they honoured too highly the King of France to give him those 
rascals and those excommunicated men, for those are the terms this Earl 
is accustomed to make use of, in the king’s presence, in speaking of his 
friends and followers. 

Yet further, your Eminence will have some consolation in the mis- 
fortune that has happened, in my having behaved in such a manner, that 
this king, having intrusted himself absolutely to me, in his journey to 
the Scottish army, and being there treated in this manner, has not, how- 
ever, found any reason to complain of me, and that I can say there is no 
one near him he honours with a closer confidence than myself. The 
Earl of Lanark,? brother of the Duke of Hamilton,* begins, however, to 
ingratiate himself with him, and although his Majesty does not quite 
trust him, he seems very pleased in receiving the deference he pays him, 
as showing how his mind is disposed ; he enjoys the Earl’s conversation, 


1 William Kerr, 3rd Earl of Lothian, succeeded to the title in 1631. He 
was, says Burnet, ‘ ever much hated by the king.’ 

3 William Hamilton, Earl of Lanark, and second Duke of Hamilton, younger 
brother to James, first duke, was made Secretary of State for Scotland in 1640. 
After the execution of Charles 1. he raised a troop of horse at his own expense, 
in the command of which, at the battle of Worcester, he received a wound of 
which he died a few days after. 

3 James Hamilton, Ist Duke of Hamilton, was born in 1606. He was 
appointed member of the Privy Council in both kingdoms by Charles 1. In 1631 
he went with 6000 men to serve under Gustavus Adolphus, for the recovery of 
the Palatinate, having just before his departure been elected and installed Knight 
of the Garter. In 1643 he was made Duke of Hamilton, by patent to him and 
his heirs-male, which failing, to the heirs-male of his brother, the Earl of 
Lanark. Having been accused later, during this same year, of unfaithfulness, of 
speaking disrespectfully of the king, and of having views on the Scottish crown, 
he was taken prisoner at Exeter, and confined at Pendennis Castle and at St. 
Michael’s Mount, in Cornwall, until set at liberty by the Parliamentary army, 
April 1646. Sir Robert Moray, ina letter, dated Paris, 3rd November 1645, and 
addressed to Scottish commissioners in London, says: ‘I send two lines by 
special messenger to the Earl of Crawford-Lindsay, to inform him that if he 
wishes to procure the release of the Marquis of Hamilton, he ought not to lose 
such a good opportunity as the present, seeing that while Montrose continued 
fortunate, no such application could have been made.’ See Appendix, note G. 
The duke was among the first persons to wait upon the king at Newcastle. In 
1648 he was in command of the Scottish army that invaded England, in the 
king’s interest, when he was defeated and taken prisoner by Cromwell, at Pres- 


ton, and, after several months’ imprisonment, was brought to trial and beheaded, 
in 1649. 
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and believes him to retain some inclination for his service. His Majesty 
thinks also, by showing him some favour, to lower a little the Argyle 
faction, that he knows to be more opposed to the monarchy than the 
Hamiltons. He did me the honour to ask me if he ought to recall the 
Duke of Hamilton, and as I saw he was already disposed to do so, I did 
not think it my duty to disuade him from it—first, because I knew the 
duke would return without that, and because the king ought so to act 
that one may be obliged to him, even for a thing he did not know how to 
prevent ; and again so as not to oblige the Earl of Lanark by 4 half 
measure, I was led further to advise the king to restore to the Duke of 
Hamilton all the honours he had formerly possessed. | 


XLII 
MONTEREUL av CARDINAL MAZARIN 
Newcastle, © 1646. 


3 Juin 7 

QUELQUE espérance que j'eusse eu, de pouvoir attendre la 
permission de V. E. pour partir d'ici, il ne m'a été possible. 
Le roi de la Gr. Br. a pris le soin lui-même, de me faire retenir 
un vaisseau, et m'a témoigné que je ne pouvais l'obliger 
davantage, qu'en m’embarquant présentement, de sorte que je 
croy partir dans deux jours, et que je pourray me rendre 
auprès de V. E. peutêtre avant que cette lettre lui soit rendue. 
Cependant, comme la diligence que je puis faire depend du 
vent que j'auray, qui n’est pas une chose bien asseurée, Je ne 
laisseray pas de lui faire savoir par celle-ci, qu'on me promet 
maintenant, que tout se conduira avec plus de douceur et de 
satisfaction que de coutume, pour le roi de Gr. Br. quoiqu’on 
n’y voye point, jusqu'ici, aucun changement dans leur procédé. 

Le Chancelier d’Ecosse est aussi arrivé depuis quatre jours. 
Il m'a fait de grandes excuses du traitement qui avait été fait 
au dit roi, et m'a asseuré qu'on vivrait de toute autre sorte 
avec lui. Je lui ai témoigné qu'il avait plus d'intérêt à la 
satisfaction de sa dite Majesté que tous les autres, puisque si 
les choses allaient mal il serait chargé de tous les méscontente- 
ments; et que si elles premaient un bon train, il en devait 
avoir toute la gloire, ayant jetté les premiers fondements de la 
venue de sa dite Majesté. II m'a fait réponse que ce qui avait 
été promis se tiendrait, et que leur nation ferait connaître, 
à la Reyne et à V. E. les obligations qu'elle avait à l’une et à 
l’autre, en cette rencontre, dans laquelle l’Ecosse ne leur devait 
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pas moins que la conservation, —qu'on s’interposerait efficace- 
ment pour tous les serviteurs du dit roi, et qu’ Ashburnham, 
aussy bien que ses autres serviteurs, pourraient retourner 
bientôt près de lui. Mais le roi, qui dit qu'il le connait mieux 
que je ne fais, m’asseure qu’il ne tiendrait rien du tout de 
toutes les choses qu'il me promettra; aussi ai-je essayé de 
porter le dit Chancelier à me donner présentement quelque 
chose de plus que des paroles, en lui disant que je serais bien 
aise avant que partir, de voir quelque chose d’effectif, afin 
d'avoir à diminuer plustôt qu'a augmenter les sujets de mécon- 
tentement en arrivant à la Cour, et pouvoir me louer d'eux au 
lieu de m'en plaindre. 

Mais, je vois qu'ils veullent que le dit roi commence, et qu'il 
leur donne contentement sur le fait de la religion, avant qu'ils 
le satisfassent sur les autres choses, et je trouve que le dit roi 
a moins de disposition à leur accorder ce point, que quand je 
suis parti d'Oxford, et peutêtre encore que quand il le leur 
aurait accordé, ils ne feraient rien pour lui de ce qu'il desire. 
Je lui fais voir toutefois, le mieux qu’il m'est possible, que c'est 
la seule chose en laquelle les Ecossais ont de l'avantage sur lui, 
et qui leur donne moyen d’excuser tout ce qu'ils ont fait 
jusqu'ici contre leur parole, puisqu'ils peuvent dire que le roi 
n’a pas executé le seul point qu'ils ont desiré de lui, et je lui 
represente encore, qu’il peut faire maintenant avec honneur, ce 
qu'il eut semblé qu'il eut accorder par contrainte avant la venue 
du Ministre Henderson, et qu'il a eu déjà, et aura encore le 
temps, pour se faire instruire. Mais, comme j'ai vu que je lui 
disais tout ceey, inutilement, je lui ai proposé un moyen pour con- 
tenter les Ecossais sans interesser sa conscience, qui serait d'établir 
ici présentement, toutes les choses que regardent le gouverne- 
ment civil, c'est à dire tout ce qu'ils prétendent que leur roi fasse 
pour eux, que ce qu'ils lui font espérer de vouloir faire pour lui ; 
et qu'il offre qu'après que cela sera fait, il est resolu d'aller à 
Londres établir les affaires de la religion, selon qu’elles ont été 
et seront ci-après reglées, par l'avis de deux parlements et par 
l'assemblée des Ministres. Cecy devrait, ce semble, d'une part 
contenter les Ecossais, puisque non seulement cela peut leur servir 
pour asseurer le parti qu’ils ont en Angleterre, mais encore que 
le dit roi s’oblige par là a leur donner contentement. Et de 
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l'autre, il semble, que le dit roi se devrait satisfaire de cette 
ouverture, puisqu'il se donne toujours du temps pour se faire 
instruire, et que croyant que le Parlement d'Angleterre ne 
veut point l'établissement du Presbyteriat, il peut promettre 
hardiment une chose, qu'il sait qu'on ne lui laissera point 
exécuter, outre que ce serait un moyen pour reconnaître si les 
Ecossais désirent véritablement son avantage et agir seuremeut 
avec lui, en recevant d’eux ce qu'il en desire, avant que de leur 
donner ce qu’ils lui demandent. Mais j'ai peur que ni le roi 
ni les Ecossais ne veullent écouter cette proposision, le premier 
par l’appréhension qu'il a de se servir le moins du monde d’une 
chose qu’il n’a point l'intention d'exécuter, et les autres parce 
qu'ils veullent commencer par l'établissement de la religion, ce 
qui est tout ce qu’ils prétendent. J’ai reconu, encore, qu'il y a 
quelque chose en ce moyen que les Ecossais ne goûtent nulle- 
ment, et c'est l'offre que le dit roi ferait en ce cas, d'aller à 
Londres, car ils m'ont fait connaître cela, sans y penser, ce qui 
doit oter à V. E. l’appréhension qu’il semblait qu’elle eut, qu'ils 
se puissent résoudre à livrer leur roi aux Indépendants, pour 
s'accommoder avec eux; ce que je ne croy pas qu'ils fassent 
jamais, par le connaissance qu'ils ont de l'avantage qu'ils tirent 
de sa personne. 

Les Comtes de Lowdon, de Dunfermline et de Lanerick me 
témoignent maintenant chaque jour les obligations qu'ils ont à 
V. E. et le désir qui doit avoir leur nation de les reconnaître 
par des services signalés envers la France. Je leur ai dit que 
s'ils voulaient que V. E. eut quelque sujet de les croire ils m'en 
donnassent des marques avant que partir, en traitant leur roi 
autrement qu'ils n’avaient fait jusqu'ici, en observant les choses 
promises, et en accordant à M. le Chev. Moray et à M. le 
Comte d’Angus, une partie des gens de Montrose pour les 
recrues de leurs régiments. Je propose aussi continuellement 
cela au Chev. Moray comme un moyen qu'il a, pour faire que 
les choses se passent plus doucement en France. IIs me pro- 
mettent de le faire, et le dit Moray s’y emploi de bonne sorte, 
et j'espére que ce ne sera pas peutétre inutilement, mais je 
suis en un pays où les promesses sont assez differentes des 
effets. 


Je croy qu’il y aura moyen de faire passer d'ici, quatre ou 
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cing cents hommes, tant Anglais qu’Ecossais, qui ont autrefois 
servis le roi de la Gr. Br., mais j'appréhende même qu'il y ait 
de la difficulté pour les passeports. Je laisseray toutefois, 
avant que partir, l'ordre qui sera nécessaire pour cela, afin que 
rien ne se retarde par mon éloignement. Les Ecossais pensent 
plus à l’argent, qui leur a été promis, qu'a toute autre chose, et 
je vois aussi par une lettre de Mons. Jermyn que c'est la 
première pensée qu'il a eue. Cependant, je croy que V. E. 
jugera à propos de ne se point hater, et qu'elle trouvera bon 
de ne point faire partir si promptement d’ambassadeur. Ce 
que l’on croit ici qui presserait davantage serait de retirer de 
Jersey, le Prince de Galles, car les Ecossais appréhendent 
extrémement, qu'il tombe entre les mains des Independants, 
qui font ce qu'ils peuvent pour l'avoir. 


[Monterevut to CARDINAL Mazarin. Newcastle, a 1646. 


Whatever hope I may have had of waiting for the permission of your 
Eminence, before leaving here, has been brought to an end by the king 
having taken care to provide me with a ship, and told me I could not 
oblige him more in any other way, at present, than by getting on board 
of it; so that I count on leaving in two days, and I may possibly be 
with you before this letter. But as my progress towards you will depend 
on the uncertainty of what wind I may have, I shall nevertheless inform 
you by this letter, that it has now been promised to me, by those with 
the king, that every thing will be conducted with more‘ amenity and 
satisfaction for him than usual, although till now one sees no change 
in their conduct. 

The Chancellor of Scotland arrived here four days ago. He made 
profuse excuses to me for the treatment the king had received, and 
assured me they would live with him in future in quite a different 
manner. I reminded him that he had more interest in satisfying his 
Majesty than all the others, since, if things turned out badly, he would 
be accused of having caused all the dissatisfaction that would arise ; and 
if they took a favourable turn he deserved to have all the honour, as it 
was he who first arranged the basis of his Majesty’s coming. He replied 
that all the promises that had been made would be performed, and that 
their nation would testify to the Queen and to your Eminence the obliga- 
tions it was under to the one and to the other on this occasion, in which 
Scotland owes to them nothing less than its preservation ; that they 
would interpose effectively in favour of all the king’s followers; and 
that Ashburnham, as well as his other followers, would be able to return 
to him soon. But the king, who says he knows the Chancellor better 
than I do, assures me he will hold to nothing of all he will promise to 
me; so! have tried to get him to give me something more at present than 
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promises by telling him J would be very glad to see something effective 
done before leaving, in order to be able on arriving at court to lessen 
rather than to increase the causes of dissatisfaction, by praising them, 
instead of complaining about them. But 1 see they wish the king to 
begin by satisfying them on the matter of religion, before they will satisfy 
him about other things, and I find the king is leas disposed to grant them 
this point now, than he was when I left him at Oxford; and perhaps 
were he to grant it to them, they might do nothing for him of what he 
wishes. I showed his Majesty, however, as well as I could that this is the 
only thing in which the Scots have an advantage over him, and that 
gives them an excuse for all they have done till now, contrary to their 
promises, since they are able to say the king has not fulfilled the only 
point they required of him ; and I indicated to him further, that he may 
now do with honour what he might have appeared to do by constraint 
before the arrival of Rev. —— Henderson, as he has already had time— 
of which he will have still more—to be conversant with the subject. 
But as I saw I was talking to no purpose, I proposed to him as a means 
of satisfying the Scots, without interfering with his conscience, to settle 
here at present all that relates to civil government, i.e. all they pretend 
their king ought to do for them, and what they lead him to hope they 
may do for him ; and that he offer, after these matters have been ratified, 
to go to London, in order to settle all that relates to religion, according 
as it may have been or will be hereafter determined upon by both Parlia- 
ments and by the assemblies of the clergy. This ought, it seems to me, to 
satisfy the Scots, since it not only serves to assure them of their party in 
England ; but the king thereby also obliges himself to give them satisfac- 
tion. And, on the other hand, it seems that the king ought to be satisfied 
with this overture, since it gives him time to acquire information, and, 
as he believes the English Parliament has no wish to establish Presby- 
terianism, he can promise boldly a thing which he knows he will not be 
allowed to execute. Besides, this would be a means of ascertaining whether 
or not the Scots really wish his interest, and to act sincerely with him, by 
obtaining from them what he desires, before granting them what they 
desire of him. Yet I fear neither the king nor the Scots would accept 
this proposal—the first from the apprehension of deriving the smallest 
benefit from a thing which he has no intention of executing; and the 
others, because they wish to begin by the establishment of religion, 
which is all they lay claim to. I have observed also that there is some- 
thing in this plan which the Scots do not at all relish, viz. the offer the 
king would conditionally make, to go to London. ‘They have, uninten- 
tionally, allowed me to see this, which ought to remove the apprehension 
you seemed to have that they would decide to deliver up their king to 
the Independents in order to come to terms with them; and which I 
believe they will never do, from their knowing the advantage they derive 
from holding his person. 

The Earls of Loudoun, Dunfermline, and Lanark express to me now 
each day, the obligations they are under to your Eminence, and the desire 
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their nation ought to have to acknowledge them, by rendering some 
signal services to France. I have told them, that if they wished you to 
believe them, they ought to give me some marks of it, before I leave, by 
treating their king differently from what they had hitherto done, in 
observing what was promised, and by granting to Sir Robert Moray and 
to the Earl of Angus,! a part of the forces of Montrose, as recruits for 
their regiments. I continue to press this also on Sir Robert Moray, as a 
means of making things pass quietly in France. They promise me to do 
so, and Moray takes the right way in going about it, and I hope it will 
not perhaps be in vain, but I am in a country where people's promises 
and their performance of them are somewhat different. 

I believe it will be possible to send from here four or five hundred 
men, who have formerly served the King of Great Britain, but I fear 
there may be some difficulty in obtaining passports for them. I shall, 
however, leave the necessary order for this, so that nothing may be 
delayed by my absence. The Scots think more of money promised to 
them than of anything else. I see also from a letter of Lord Jermyn 
that this was the first thought he had. However, I believe that your 
Eminence will not think it necessary to be in any haste in this matter, 
or judge it expedient that an ambassador be sent so promptly. It is 
thought here it would be more urgent to remove the Prince of Wales 
from Jersey, for the Scots fear greatly that he may fall into the hands 
of the Independents, who are doing all they can to have him. ] 


XLIII 
BACON ? À MONTEREUL. 


Newcastle, = Juin 1646. 

Dans le pacquet que je receus Samedy dernier il n'y avoit 
qu'une lettre de M. de Sabran, et une autre de M. du Bosc. 
Le Roy de la Gr. Br. dit qu'il s’estonnoit de ce qu'il n’avoit 
aucune lettre de la reyne sa femme, et luy ayant repondu que 
j'espérois qu’il en recevroit par la prochain ordinaire, il me dit 
qu’il y avait encore huit jours. Je luy fis voir la lettre de M. 
de Sabran, et luy ayant leu le commencement où il y a vostre 
panegyrique, qui devroitestre reservi pour ceux dont les actions le 
meritent, Sa Maj*, se prit à rire, comme aussy d’un autre article 


1 Archibald Douglas, eldest son of the Marquis of Douglas and a Privy 
Counsellor, was with the Parliament in the beginning of the Civil War (see the 
king’s letter to his father, Appendix, Note V) but later became Royalist. He 
was colonel of the Douglas regiment in the French service. 
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ou il y a la generosité et bonheur du Roy de la Gr. Br., et la 
prudence des Ecossais est grande, et il est à espérer de ceux-cy 
toute sorte de résolution, pour conduire ce premier succès à une 
heureuse fin. Sa Majesté me dit la dessus, je voudrois bien 
que cela fust vray. 

Il n’y a rien plus de remarquable dans la dite lettre, sinon 
qu'il dit que l’on n’envoyera point les propositions au Roy de 
la Gr. Br. pendant qu’il sera avec les Ecossais, et qu'on le 
souhaite en l'une de ses maisons. Il dit que les Mess” de 
Londres qui luy ont accordé un vaisseau, non contents de le 
mettre à la question, pour scavoir si l'Ambassadeur venoit à 
eux, après avoir eu de luy toute asseurance de satisfaction de 
sa part, et d'estre recognus pour ce qu'ils sont, vouloyent avoir 
de sa bouche et de sa main, ce qui est reservé à celle du dit 
Ambassadeur. 

J'ai esté voir M’ le Chev. Moray, qui m'a dit que les Inde- 
pendants estoient sur le point de declarer le Roy de la Gr. 
Br. coulpable de la mort de son père, et cause de la revolte 
d'Irlande. Je luy demanday s’il n'y avoit point à craindre 
qu’ils fissent venir à Londres le Prince de Galles. Il me dit 
que s'ils le faisoient, ce seroit seulement, pour faire mine de le 
vouloir couronner, mais qu’ils ne vouloient point de Roy, et 
qu'il seroit impossible que l’Ecosse peust faire quelque chose 
pour le Roi de la Gr. Br. s’il ne luy donnoit satisfaction, et que 
les Ecossais n’estoient pas en estat de se declarer contre 
l'Angleterre, veu qu'ils ne pouvoient pas espérer grand secours 
de la France, qui a bien d’autres affaires ailleurs. 

On a fait voir ici quelques lettres de Londres au Roy de la 
Gr. Br. qui parloient de ce que les Indépendants le veulent 
accuser. I] a fait résponse ladessus, qu’il n’en demanderoit 
pardon ni à Dieu ni aux hommes. 

Les députés d’Ecosse ont été par deux fois devant sa dite 
Majesté, tous a genoux, Vendredy et Lundy derniers. Ils luy 
ont representé l'état des affaires avec beaucoup de respect et 
de fidelité,—les inconveniens qu’il souffre en sa personne, 
l'éclipse de sa dignité et grandeur, et le danger que menace sa 
couronne, les afflictions qui pressent sa famille, la ruine de ceux 
qu'il estime ses amis, et les misères qui accablent ses royaumes. 
Ils luy ont fait voir que pour remedier à une partie de ces 
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maux, et pour prévenir l'autre, il n’y a point d’autre expedient, 
si non de s’accommoder avec le Presbyteriens, et en ce cas, ils 
se sont offerts à faire tout ce qu'ils pourront au monde pour 
le retablir en son Trône. Ils luy ont deduit en suite les parti- 
cularités des moyens d’y parvenir, où en se gagnant la pluralité 
des voix dans la maison des Communes,—ce que pourra terminer 
les affaires paisiblement,—ou bien en se faisant un grand 
parti en Angleterre qui se joindroit à eux. Le Roy leur a 
fait une réponse par écrit, dans laquelle il avoue qu'ils luy ont 
sagement et fidèlement conseillé ; que leurs raisons luy faisoient 
voir, bien clairement, le bien qu'arriveroit de son consentement 
à ce qu'ils desirent, et le mal du contraire, mais quelque chose 
qui pust arriver à sa personne, il ne pouvait pas se resoudre à 
faire ce qui est contre sa conscience; qu’il vouloit bien établir 
le gouvernement Presbyterial par toute l'Angleterre, pourvu 
qu'il fut permis à ceux que désirent observer l’ancienne religion 
d'Angleterre de le faire, et que pour cette fin on luy laissast 
seulement cinq diocèses, où il y eut des évêques, —à savoir 
Oxford, Winchester, Exeter, Bristol et Bath; et que pour 
l’épiscopat, il ne sauroit l’abjurer absolument que sa conscience 
ne soit mieux éclaircie, et qu’alors il serait aussi zélé pour le 
Presbyterial qu'aucun d’eux. 

Pour ce qui est de la milice et des affaires d'Irlande, ils sont 
demeurés d'accord ; mais ne voyant pourquoy le roi ne veut 
quitter ces cinq évesques, aussi bien que les autres, ils voient 
qu'il ne dit pas toutes ses raisons ; et de l’autre côte les Presby- 
teriens d’Angleterre ne pouvant se contenter de ce qu'il offre, 
sans rompre leur covenant, il n’y a point d'apparence que les 
Ecossais peussent avoir un parti en Angleterre, de sorte que 
les dits députés d'Ecosse ne disent plus mot au roi, et le laissent 
faire à sa volonté. 

I] a mandé par une lettre au Parlement d’Angeterre, qu'on 
luy envoyast promptement des propositions. Il a reçu lettres 
du Marquis de Montrose qui luy mande, qu'il est prêt d'obeir 
à ses commandements. Les Gordons ont déjà mis bas les 
armes et l'ont quité. Il y eut hier un grand débat—qui l’on 
enverrait à Londres: et c'est le Comte d’Argyle qui y va. 
M. le Chancelier part aujourd'hui pour aller en Ecosse, mais il 
sera bientôt de retour. Le dit roy a disputé contre Mr. Hender- 
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son touchant les évêques, et voici les raisons que sa Majesté a 
apportées : 

Qu'il ne pouvait abandonner les dits évêques parce qu'il 
a été nourri dans cette opinion,—que dans les trois premiers 
siècles de l’église il y a eu toujours des évêques, qu'alors Elle 
était dans sa perfection ; que dans la reforme de l'église Angli- 
canne ils se sont comportés très sagement, et ont retenu de 
l'Eglise Romaine ce qui était bon et rejetté le mauvais; 
qu'outre plus à son avènement à la couronne il a fait serment 
de les conserver, et qu’il a enfin jugé de ne pas les abandonner. 
Voila toutes ses raisons. Il attend avec impatience de vos 
nouvelles et de celles de la reyne sa femme. 


[Bacon ! to Monrereuz. Newcastle, = June 1646. 


3 at 

In the parcel I received on Saturday last there was but one letter from 
M. de Sabran, and another from M. du Bosc. The King of Great Britain 
expressed his surprise at not having any letter from the queen, his con- 
sort, and on my replying to him that I hoped he would have one by the 
next mail, he said there were yet eight days to wait. I showed him the 
letter of M. de Sabran, and having read the beginning containing your 
panegyric—that ought to be reserved for those whose actions merit it— 
his Majesty began to laugh, as also at another extract treating of the 
generosity and happiness of the King of Great Britain and the great 
prudence of the Scots, wherein the hope is expressed that these latter may 
have the resolution to bring their first success to a happy termination ; 
on which his Majesty made the remark to me, ‘I wish that were true.’ 

There is nothing else remarkable in this letter, if not that it is 
therein stated that no more proposals will be made to the King of Great 
Britain, while he remain with the Scots, and that it is wished he were 
in one of his places of residence. He says these London gentlemen who 
provided him with a ship, not satisfied with having put him to the torture 
in order to learn if the ambassador was to come to them, after having 
had from him every assurance of satisfaction on his part, showed them- 
selves in their true colours, by wishing to obtain from his mouth and 
hand what he had reserved for the ambassador alone. 

I went to see Sir Robert Moray, who told me that the Independents 
were on the point of declaring the King of Great Britain guilty of the 
death of his father and the cause of the revolt in Ireland. I asked him 
if it were not to be feared that they might bring the Prince of Wales to 
London ; he told me that if they did so it would only be to pretend to 
crown him, but that they wanted no king, and that it would be impossible 
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for Scotland to do anything for the King of Great Britain unless he satisfied 
them, and that the Scots were unable to declare against England, seeing 
they could not hope for much help from France that had many concerns 
elsewhere. 

Some letters from London have been shown here to the King of Great 
Britain, in which it is said that the Independents wish to accuse him, to 
which he replied that he would thereupon neither demand pardon from 
God nor from man. 

The Scottish Commissioners were twice before his Majesty, all on their 
knees, on Friday and Monday last. They pointed out to him very re- 
spectfully and truthfully the state of his affairs ; the inconveniences from 
which he suffers personally ; the disappearance of his dignity and great- 
ness ; the danger that threatens his crown; the afflictions that weigh on 
his family ; ; the ruin of those he considers his friends and the miseries 
that overwhelm his kingdoms. They indicated to him that in order to 
remedy one portion of these evils, and to prevent the other, there was no 
other plan possible than for him to come to terms with the Presbyterians, 
in which case they offered to do all that could possibly be done to re- 
establish him on his throne. They next demonstrated to him the special 
means by which this might be accomplished, either by gaining a majority 
of votes in the House of Commons, which would end the matter peace- 
fully, or by forming a large party in England to combine with them. 
The king gave them a written reply, in which he confessed that they 
had counselled him wisely and faithfully ; that their reasoning led him to 
see very clearly the good that would follow on his assent to what they 
desired, and the evil that would on the contrary accrue from his not 
doing so, but that whatever may happen to his person, he could not 
decide to act contrary to his conscience, that he would establish Presby- 
terianism throughout England, provided those who wished to observe 
the old-established form of religion in England were allowed to do so, 
and that for this purpose five dioceses only were allowed to remain to 
him—viz., Oxford, Winchester, Exeter, Bristol, and Bath—and that as 
regards Episcopacy, he could not absolutely abjure it, until his conscience 
was better enlightened on the matter, when he would be as zealous for 
Presbyterianism as any of them. 

They came to an agreement regarding the militia and on Irish affairs, 
but not seeing why the king will not give up these five bishops, as well 
as the others, they conclude that he does not declare all his reasons, 
and, on the other hand, from its being impossible for the English 
Presbyterians to accept what he offers and maintain their covenant, 
without which there would be little likelihood of the Scots having a 
party in England, the Scottish Commissioners no longer insist on the 
matter with the king, and leave him to do as he likes. 

He has sent a letter to the English Parliament requiring proposals to 
be sent to him promptly. He has received letters from the Marquis of 
Montrose, who informs him that he is ready to obey his orders; the 
Gordons have already laid down their arms and left him. 
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There was a long discussion among the Scots yesterday, the result of 
which the Earl of Argyle has been deputed to convey to London. The 
Chancellor is leaving for Scotland to-day, but he will return shortly. 

The king has discussed the question of the bishops with Mr. Hender- 
son. The following are the arguments his Majesty brought forward :— 

That he could not abandon the bishops because he had been brought 
up in that opinion ; that during the first three centuries of the history 
of the Church, while she was in her prime, there were always bishops ; 
that in the reformation of the English Church, it was very wise to retain 
what was good of the Romish Church and reject what was bad ; that, 
besides, on his accession to the throne he had sworn to maintain them ; 
and that, in short, he decided not to abandon them. These are all the 
reasons. He is waiting impatiently to hear from you, and also from the 
queen, his consort. } 


XLIV 
BACON A MONTEREUL 
Newcastle, + Juin 1646. 


JE fis voir vostre lettre datee 7 Boulogne au Roy de la 
Gr. Br. Il me tesmoigna une joye particulière de vostre 
heureux passage, néantmoins il ne me dit autre chose sinon 
qu’il s’éstonnoit fort de ce qu'il n’avoit point de lettres de la 
Reyn sa femme, veu qu’il n’en avoit point reçue les deux ordi- 
naires précédents. Il n'y avoit dans le dit pacquet qu’une 
lettre de M. de Sabran qui mande que le Parlement d’Angle- 
terre fait courir une lettre imprimée où il veut certifier que 
c'a été par intelligence préméditée que le Roy de la Gr. Br. 
est passé comme il a fait, pour se venir jetter dans l’armée des 
Ecossois, et que les députés d’Ecosse qui sont à Londres, pré- 
parent leur défense la-dessus comme il faut. 

Le sieur Cunningham partit Mardy dernier pour Paris. 
M. le Chev. Moray m'a dit derechef, qu'ils s'accordent avec le 
Parlement d'Angleterre, si leur roy ne voulait rien faire pour 
eux, et m'a donné ordre de vous demander qu'il vous prie de 
faire en sorte envers la Reyne de la Gr. Br. qu'elle porte le Roy 
son mari à leur accorder ce qu'ils demandent, comme estant le 
seul moyen de le rétablir dans ses Etats, et qu'en ce cas ils 
protestent tous de s'opposer au dit Parlement, et le remettre en 
son trone par force; mais aussy que sans cela ils ne peuvent 
avoir aucun parti en Angleterre, et par conséquent ils ne se 
peuvent pas declarer. Il m'a dit aussy qu'il a envoyé vers 
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Montrose un capitaine, pour le prier de ne point licensier ses 
troupes, et je croy qu’il les aura, mais qu'il ne donnera point 
l'argent qu'a mesure qu’il aura les hommes. 

Je vous envoie une lettre de Montrose, qui n’a pas encore mis 
bas les armes, mais attend un second commandement de sa dite 
Majesté pour le faire. 


[Bacon to MonrerEuLz. Newcastle, À June 1646. 

I sHowep your letter, dated 2, from Boulogne, to the King of Great 
Britain, who seemed pleased to hear of your agreeable passage, but at 
the same time made no further remark, other than to express his great 
surprise at not receiving letters from the queen, his consort, seeing he 
had not had any by the two previous mails ; there was but one letter in 
the parcel, from M. de Sabran, who states that the English Parliament 
wishes to certify, in a printed letter which it is having circulated, that 
the King of Great Britain’s passage to the Scottish army was arranged 
and premeditated, whereupon the Scottish Commissioners in London are 
preparing their necessary defence. 

Mr. Cunningham left for Paris on Tuesday last. Sir Robert Moray 
has told me that he was sent by this king to the queen, his consort, and 
that he had an order from the Scottish Commissioners to beg this queen 
to induce the king, her husband, to grant them what they ask, and to 
point out to her that it is the only means of reinstating him on his 
throne, and that they can do nothing for him, unless he give them this 
satisfaction, which they fear he will delay until it is too late. 

Sir Robert Moray has told me again that they would come to terms 
with the English Parliament, if the king would do nothing for them ; 
and he has ordered me to beg you to influence the Queen of Great 
Britain, so that she may induce the king, her husband, to grant them 
what they ask, this being the only means for re-establishing him in his 
dominions, in which case they would all protest in opposition to this 
Parliament, and put him again on his throne by force, but also that 
without that they could have no party in England, and consequently 
cannot make any declaration. He told me also that he had sent a 
captain to Montrose to beg him not to disband his troops, and I think 
he will have them, but he will only give the money pro rata as he 
obtains the men. 

I enclose a letter from Montrose, who has not yet laid down his arms, 
but is waiting a second order from this king before doing s0. ] 


XLV 
BACON A MONTEREUL 


Newcastle, 4 Juillet 1646. 
En vostre lettre du 22 Juin vous vous estes servi d’autres 
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chiffres que ceux que vous m'avez laissé, si bien que je n’y puis 
rien voir sinon que vostre retour sera ici en bref. Il y avoit 
une dépesche de la Cour qu'un gentilhomme envoyé de S. 
Em a rendue à M. de Sabran pour vous l’envoyer, lequel vous 
croyoit déjà à Newcastle. 

Il dit aussy que l’on est tous les jours aux escoutes de ce 
que Hudson declare, et M. Moray me dit qu’il parle plus qu'il 
ne scait, et qu'il a declaré tout ce qu’il a pu: Que quand vous 
estes sorty d'Oxford c'estoit pour faire l'accommodement du 
Roy de la Gr. Br. avec les Ecossais, —que vous aviez déjà traité 
a Londres avec le Chancelier d'Ecosse,— qu'on avoit resolu 
qu'un party de chevaux viendroit recevoir le Roy à Harborow, 
où il fut envoyé de Sa Majesté laquelle ne s’y trouva au jour 
assigné, —que Sa Majesté se voyant sur le point d’estre enfermée 
dans Oxford, elle en sortit un peu après et s'en alla jusques 
proche de Londres, —que il fit tout son possible pour tascher 
de s’accommoder avec les Indépendents, et que n'ayant peu, 
il l'avait envoyé vers vous pour demander par écrit les articles 
que les Ecossais auroient arresté,—que les députés d’Ecosse 
s’assemblèrent incontinent, et que n'ayant pas voulu traiter par 
écrit, vous leur aviez dit qu’estant Ministre d’Estat il falloit se 
fier sur vostre parole. 

Enfin il a dit que le Roy de la Gr. Br. l’avoit envoyé là exprès, 
—parlant du lieu où il a esté pris, —pour faire scavoir à 
quelqu'un des Indépendents, le mauvais traitement qu'il recevoit 
des Ecossais, et le dessein qu’il avoit encore de se sauver d'eux 
pour venir à Londres, et qu'il luy avait donné ordre de passer 
après cela en France, pour dire la mesme chose à la Reyne sa 
femme, et non à autre. 

L'on croit ici qu’Oxford est rendu à present, et que les Parle- 
mentaires vont faire marcher toutes les armées de deca. 

M. le Chev’ Moray m'a dit encore, qu’infailliblement les 
Ecossais seraient d’accord avec le Parlement d’Angleterre, le 
roy estant toujours dans les mémes resolutions et ne voulant 
rien faire pour eux. Que le dit Parlement a demandé a voir 
leurs comptes, touchant les sommes qui leur sont dues, et leur 
a offert cent mille livres sterling, moyennant quoy ils quit- 
teront tout ce qu’ils tiennent en Angleterre et se retireront 
hors du royaume, et il croit qu'ils accepteront cet offre plustot 
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que d’en venir aux mains avec les Anglais. Le Roy de la Gr. 
Br. dispute tous les jours avec M". Henderson ; il vous attend 
avec impatience. Le Chancelier d’Ecosse arriva ici Lundy au soir. 


[Bacon to Monwrereuz. Newcastle, 4 July 1646. 

In your letter of the 22nd June you have used other ciphers than 
those you left with me, so that I have been unable to understand any- 
thing therein, other than that you will return here shortly. A despatch 
has been brought by a gentleman from his Eminence, and delivered 
to M. de Sabran to be forwarded to you, as it was thought you had 
already reached Newcastle. 

M. de Sabran states also that each day people are on the qui vice 
to learn what Hudson is disclosing ; Sir Robert Moray tells me he says 
more than he knows, and that he has declared all he could, vis, That 
when you left Oxford it was to make the agreement of the King of 
Great Britain with the Scats; that you had already been treating in 
London with the Chancellor of Scotland ; that it was decided that a party of 
horse should come to receive the king at Harborow, where he—Hudson— 
was sent by his Majesty, who was not there on the day appointed ; that 
his Majesty, seeing himself on the point of being shut up in Oxford, left 
it shortly after, and went near to London ; that he did all in his power 
in order to come to an agreement with the Independents, and not being 
able to do so, he sent to ask you to obtain in writing the articles that the 
Scots might have decided upon ; that the Scottish Commissioners met 
immediately, and being unwilling to treat in writing, you had told them 
that, you being minister of state, it was necessary to rely on your word. 

In short, he said that the King of Great Britain had sent him there— 
indicating the place where he was taken prisoner—in order to inform 
some one of the Independents of the bad treatment he was receiving 
from the Scots, and also of the design he had to escape from them and 
come to London, and that he had given him orders to go afterwards to 
France, to tell the same to the queen, his consort, and not to any one else. 

It is thought here that Oxford has surrendered at present, and that 
the Parliamentarians are going to march all their troops in this direction. 

Sir Robert Moray has again told me that the Scots will undoubtedly 
come to terms with the English Parliament, the king being still in the 
same determination, and unwilling to do anything for them; that this 
Parliament has asked to see their accounts showing the sums owing to 
them, and has offered to pay them a hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
in return for which they will leave all they hold in England and with- 
draw out of the kingdom, and he believes they will accept this offer 
rather than come to a rupture with the English. The King of Great 
Britain discusses daily with Mr. Henderson in writing. He is expecting 
you impatiently. The Chancellor of Scotland arrived here on Monday 
evening. ] 
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XLVI 
MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN 
Nencastle, 2 Juillet 1646. 


J'AI eu si peu de vent, depuis que je me suis embarqué en 
Zelande, qu'après avoir été près de dix jours sur mer, tout ce 
que j'ai pi faire a été de prendre terre ce matin à Tinnmouth et 
de me rendre, il y a deux heures, à Newcastle. J'ai vu, toutefois, 
déja le roi et lui ai rendu les lettres de la reine et de V. E., 
mais il n’a eu de temps que ce qu'il a fallu, pour les lire et non 
pas pour y répondre. Au reste, Mg’, l'ordinaire est si prét à 
partir, et il y a si peu de temps que je suis ici, que je ne puis 
encore rien mander de positif à V. E., sinon que Montrose n'a 
point encore desarmé,—que le roi de la Gr. Br. a observé ce 
qu'il m'avait promis quand je lai quitté, ne s'étant avancé 
d'aucune chose depuis mon depart, de sorte que le peu de 
retardement que le mauvais temps a apporté à mon voyage 
n'apportera, comme je croy, aucun préjudice aux affaires de sa 
dite Majesté. Mons. de Bellièvre aura fait savoir à V. E. la 
resolution qu'il a prit à Calais, avant que j'en partisse, de 
venir ici tout aussitôt que les propositions y auraient été 
envoyées. On presse maintenant le dit roi de vouloir signer le 
covenant, on ne veut pas moins de lui que cela, mais il est 
absolument resolu de ne le point faire. Les Indépendants 
offrent de donner présentement cent mille livres Sterling aux 
Ecossais, à condition qu'ils se retireront aussi présentement 
d'Angleterre, sur quoy on me dit que les députés d’Ecosse 
tiennent maintenant conseil, et ce qu'on me veut persuader 
qu'ils accepteront, mais quoique ceux que j'ai vu depuis mon 
arrivée parlent comme si toutes choses étaient déjà accom- 
modées, il est aise de reconnaître que les Ecossais prévoient 
qu'elles se porteront facilement à la guerre. 


[Mowrerrut to CarpiNaz Mazarin. Newcastle, > July 1646. 
Tue wind continued so light after I took ship at Zealand that, having 
been almost ten days at sea, I was only able to land at Tynemouth this 
morning, and to reach Newcastle two hours ago. I have, however, 
already seen the king, and delivered to him the queen’s letters and those 
of your Eminence, but he has not yet had time to do more than read 
them, and not enough to be able to reply. Besides, the mail is just 
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about starting, and I have been here for so short a time that I can 
communicate nothing certain, further than that Montrose still holds out ; 
that the King of Great Britain has observed what he promised to me on 
my departure, having done nothing to advance anything during my 
absence, so that the short delay caused on my voyage by unfavourable 
weather will not, I believe, bring any harm to his said Majesty's affairs. 
M. de Bellièvre ! will have told your Eminence of the decision he took 
at Calais before I left there, to come here as soon as the proposals were 
sent. This king is now urged to sign the covenant—nothing less than 
this is required of him—but he is absolutely decided not to do it. The 
Independents offer to give £100,000 stg. to the Scots at present, pro- 
vided they will leave England at the same time. Iam told the Scottish 
Commissioners are now deliberating on this, and it is wished to persuade 
me they will accept it, but although those, whom I have seen since my 
‘return, speak as if everything were already settled, it is easy to perceive 
that the Scots foresee war may readily ensue. ] 


XLVI 


MONTEREUL av CARDINAL MAZARIN 
Newcastle, * Juillet 1646. 

Tour ce que je pus faire par le précédent ordinaire ce fut de 
donner avis à V. E. de mon arrivée à Newcastle. Maintenant 
je l’informeray de l’état où j'ai trouvé les affaires, et lui rendray 
compte de ce que jai essayé de faire depuis que j’y suis. 

Après avoir rendu au roi de la Gr. Br. les lettres de la reine de la 
reine de la G. B. et de V. E. et qu'il m'eut témoigné lextréme 
satisfaction qu’il reçevait de voir que la reine prenait tant de 
part à ses intérêts, quelle avait en quelque façon prévenu ses 
sentiments, il me dit, qu'il n'avait rien fait depuis mon depart 
qui eut pii alterer l'état où ses affaires se trouvaient quand je 
le quittai; mais qu'avant de commencer à m'en parler, il me 
declarait qu’il avait resolu de suivre entièrement les sentiments 
de V. E. en sorte qu'il me promettait, non pas de faire ab- 
solument toutes les choses que je désirerais de luy, ce qui serait 
un peu trop, mais de rien faire que ce que je consentirais qu'il fit, 
me disant en suite qu’il avait une entière confiance en M. de 
Bellièvre, et qu'il serait difficile qu'il trouvast mauvaise une chose 
que le dit Sieur de Bellièvre trouverait utile pour son service. 





1 Recently appointed French ambassador to England. See Appendix, 
Note M ; and also, as relating to this period, Notes K, L, N. 
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Il me dit en suite qu'il fallait commencer par l'Irlande, 
parce qu'il avait un courrièr tout prêt à y depêcher. Qu'il 
était vray qu'il avait été forcé d'écrire au Marquis d'Ormond de 
n'entrer en aucun traité avec les Catholiques de ce royaume, ce 
qui était la seule chose qu'il eut faite en mon absence, mais 
qu'outre qu'il avait écrit une autre lettre en même temps, pour 
empêcher que l’on n’ajoutat foi à celle-la, il avait encore reçu 
nouvelles depuis deux jours du dit Marquis par lesquelles il lui 
mandait, qu’il ne ferait aucune chose qu'après qu'il aurait reçu 
des ordres bien exprès de sa Majesté. 

Je lui representai aussi de ma part, le mieux qu'il me fut 
possible, l’état où M. Digby m'avait dit qu’étaient les affaires 
de ce pays, comme la paix y allait être conclue entre ceux qui 
y tiennent pour luy et les Catholiques, au nom de la reine sa 
femme et du prince son fils, a la charge de la faire ratifier,—les 
secours d’argent que la France avait donnés pour engager les 
Catholiques à cet accommodement,—l'avantage qu’il en recev- 
rait en conservant, non seulement un royaume très considerable, 
mais encore par ce royaume un moyen pour recouvrer ceux 
dont on essaye de le priver. 

Il pensa ensuite s’il était bon d'envoyer un pouvoir en forme, . 
pour conduire cette paix, ainsy que M. Digby m'avait témoigné 
le désirer, mais après avoir consideré de quel préjudice cela lui 
serait, si ce pouvoir venait à être trouvé, après le désaveu qu'il 
avait fait des choses qui s'étaient déjà pasées en Irlande, 
puisqu'il ne ferait pas seulement par ce moyen paraître beau- 
coup d’inconstance dans ces actions, mais encore quelque sorte 
de mauvaise foi, il trouva à propos d'écrire seulement au 
Marquis d’Ormond, qu'il fit dorenavant les choses qui lui 
seraient mandées par la reine sa femme et le prince son fils, et 
qu'il obeist à leurs ordres comme aux siens propres. 

Il y a eu encore cette autre consideration qui a empêché le 
dit roi d'envoyer le dit pouvoir, que se pouvant accommoder 
avec ses sujets, et ne se pouvant pas asseurer sitôt de leur 
fidèlité, il était à propos que la guerre se maintint en Irlande 
par la reine sa femme et le prince son fils, sans qu'on s'en peut 
prendre à lui, en aucune sorte ; et pour cet effet il désire que le 
Prince de Galles démeure en France, jusqu’a ce que les affaires 
soient entièrement établies, quelques menaces que ses sujets 
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puissent faire pour le rappeler, ou quelque chose qu'on le force 
de lui mander pour lobliger à revenir. 

Pour ce qui est de Montrose, le dit roi me montra, Lundi 
dernier un billet dont je vous envoi la copie, dans lequel une 
personne que le dit Montrose lui a envoyé a exposé sa créance, 
et où V. E. verra que les choses sont encore presque au même 
état, où la reine de la Gr. Br. et V. E. ont desiré qu’elles 
fussent. Le dit roi lui doit renvoyer son courrier aujourd’hui, 
avec ordre de lui dire qu'il ne lui peut faire un plus grande 
service, après tant d’autres qu'il a déjà reçus de lui, que de 
tenir ses forces sur pied, jusqu'a ce qu'il voÿe les affaires de sa 
Majesté bien établies ; que cependant comme elle desire que le 
service qu’il lui rend en cette recontre, ne lui soit pas pré- 
judiciable, elle croit qu’il serait à propos d'entretenir toujours 
son traité, afin qu'il ne s’ote pas le moyen de s’accommoder, 
au cas que sa Majesté le desire, ou que lui Montrose y soit 
contraint par la nécessité de ses affaires, ce qu’il pourra faire 
plus avantageusement pour lui si Sa dite Majesté est entière- 
ment retabli, ou si la guerre vient à se déclarer entre les 
deux nations, sa Majesté pouvant faire beaucoup pour lui, si 
.le premier arrive, et la nécessité où les Ecossais se verront 
réduits, au cas de rupture, les devant obliger de lui offrir toutes 
sortes de conditions avantageuses pour se délivrer de lui. Le 
dit roi lui mande aussi pour ce qui regarde le Comte d’Antrim, 
qui se plaint fort par une lettre que Montrose doive com- 
mander toutes les forces qui sont en Ecosse, qu’il remet en lui, 
Montrose, d’user de sa commission comme il le jugera plus 
apropos, et de se demettre ou de conserver le commandement 
qu'il lui a donné. Voila ce qui regarde les affaires d'Irlande 
et celles d’Ecosse, où il faut que j'avoue que sa dite Majesté 
n'a rien fait qu'après m'avoir fait l'honneur de me le com- 
muniquer, d’ecouter mes sentiments, et de ne les pas même 
entièrement regetter. 

Pour ce qui regarde les propositions que nous croyons être 
maintenant en chemin, il n’a point pris encore de résolution 
formelle, si ce n’est celle de ne les pas passer absolument, en 
la manière qu’elles lui sont envoyées ; et en effet, Mg’, si V. E. 
se les fait traduire par le sieur du Bosc à qui je les envoie, 
pour les faire voir de la reine de la G. B., elle y trouvera des 
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choses si dures et si peu raisonnables qu’elle jugera sans doute 
qu’elles ont été conçues en ces termes, pour oter au roi de la 
G. B. toute sorte de moyen de la accepter. 

Cependant l'opinion de ceux que sa dite Majesté croit ici 
plus attachés à ses intérêts est, qu'il les doit recevoir en la 
manière qu'elles lui seront presentées, sur l’asseurance qu’elle 
doit avoir de remettre toutes les choses en meilleur état 
bientôt après qu’elle sera de retour à Londres, soit avant la 
rupture de ce Parlement, par le moyen des Presbyteriens, à qui 
sa présence donnera cœur, pour s'opposer aux Independants, 
qu’ils craignent et qu'ils haïssent, soit au premier parlement 
qui se tiendra, n'y ayant point d'apparence que celui-ci dure 
encore que fort peu de temps. 

Ils ajoutent à ces raisons une consideration bien puisante, 
qu'ils savent que les Indépendants ne se fussent jamais resolus 
d'envoyer les propositions s’ils n’eussent crus très asseurement, 
que sa dite Majesté ne les receverait jamais, et qu'ils n’atten- 
dent que ce refus pour declarer leur roi ennemi de l'Etat, 
auquel il ne veut pas donner la paix, et pour travailler en 
suite à la deposer. Et ils jugent que la coronation d’un des 
princes ses fils, ou la destruction entière de la monarchie, 
suivront de bien près, le rufus qu’il pourra donner, de sorte 
qu’ils ne voudraient pas que le roi s’exposat à un danger si 
grand que celui-la que la lacheté ou l’impuissance des Ecossais, 
et plus encore le peu d'affection qu’ils ont pour leur prince, 
font juger sans remède, et qu'ils disent eux-mêmes qu'ils ne 
sont pas assez forts pour empêcher. Et je m’imagine que 
V. E. ne doutera point que les affaires soient réduites à ce 
point, si elle se veut donner la peine de lire quelques periodes 
que j'ai traduites d'un livre très pernicieux, qui nous a été 
envoyé de Londres, et que les Indépendants ont fait courrir 
pour disposer les esprits des peuples au changement qu'ils ont 
resolu de faire. 

Cependant, comme j'ai vu, quoique puissent dire les Ecossais, 
que leur roi devait tout accorder, ils n'étaient pas pleinement 
satisfaits eux-mêmes des propositions, puisqu’en donnant leur 
consentement à l'envoi, ils n’avaient pas voulu consentir à la 
substance, j'ai cru qu'il fallait que sa Majesté devait com- 
mencer par savoir d'eux de quelle sorte ils trouvaient à propos 
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quelle recust les dites propositions, et à quels articles elle 
devait, ou donner ou refuser, son consentement, afin d'essayer 
de les joindre à lui par ce moyen, et de les engager, s'il était 
possible à sa défense, à quoy, toutefois, on ne les portera pas 
bien facilement. Le Chancelier d’Ecosse m'étant venu voir 
Lundi dernier, et m’ayant dit qu'il m'avait voulu prévenir, pour 
me conjurer de me joindre à eux, afin de représenter à leur roi 
le danger où il s’exposait, s'il ne donnait point son consente- 
ment aux propositions qu’on lui devait faire. Je lui dis que sa 
dite Majesté m'avait commandé de savoir de lui, la manière en 
laquelle il devait agir,—à quoy il pouvait consentir, et ce qu'il 
devait refuser, —afin qu'il peut achever ici par son conseil, 
l'ouvrage qu’il avait commencé sur les fondements qu'il avait 
jetés à Londres. Le dit Chancelier me fit réponse, qu’encore 
qu’il y eut certaines choses auxquelles ils n’eussent pas donné 
leur consentement, il croyait que le roi le devait donner sans 
reserve, puisque les Indépendents ne voulaient de sa Majesté 
qu’un consentement ou un refus, et avaient choisi des personnes 
de peu de valeur pour l'envoi de ces propositions, afin qu'ils ne 
entremissent pas de mettre en negotiation, une chose toute 
resolue ; qu'il croyait cependant que S. M. avait encore un 
moyen à tenir pour ne pas approuver tout-à-fait, ni rejetter 
aussi absolument ces propositions en témoignant, qu’encore 
qu’il dut demander du temps pour se resoudre, sur une chose 
qui lui est de si grand importance, comme il désire donner 
toute sorte de satisfaction a ses peuples, il recoit trés volon- 
tiers les dites propositions, se réservant le pouvoir de déclarer 
ce qu’il croit juste, d'en oter, ou d’y ajouter, lorsqu’il sera 
arrivé à Londres, comme aussy celui de demander la conserva- 
tion de ses justes droits et de ses prerogatives, avec pro- 
messes de tenir ce qui sera trouvé la étre juste par les deux 
chambres de son Parlement,—qu'il y a toute sorte d'apparence 
si sa Majesté en use ainsy, que sa présence à Londres donnera 
cœur à ses amis et rendra les Ecossais capables d’executer 
les choses qu'ils ont promises et qu'ils n’osent qu'à peine 
proposer en son absence. C'est ce que le dit Chancelier m'a 
dit, et comme il a vu que l'expérience des choses passées 
m’empéchait de donner crédit a des espérances si géné- 
rales, il m'a fait entendre, qu'avant que sa Majesté fasse 
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aucune réponse aux propositions, les Ecossais demeureront 
d'accord avec lui des choses qu'ils devront presser à Londres, 
pour son avantage, lesquelles ils trouveront moyen de lui faire 
accorder, pourvu que sa Majesté leur promette aussy de leur 
accorder certaines choses, qu’ils peuvent désirer de lui, du 
nombre desquelles il n’y a point de doute que l’etablissement 
du gouvernement Presbyterial ne doive être. Le dit Chan- 
celier m'a donné sujet d'espérer encore, sur les instances que je 
lui en ai faites, que les choses seraient reglées à peu près 
en la maniere que le Chev' Moray avait proposée, et qu'on 
essayerait que la milice ne fut hors des mains de sa Majesté 
que pour le temps qu'elle avait offert elle-même ; et que ses 
amis fussent traités doucement,—a quoy je lui ai dit, que les 
Ecossais auraient plus de droit d’obliger les Anglais, s'ils 
accordaient de bonnes conditions à Montrose, puisque leur 
exemple était le meilleur argument qu’ils puissent employer 
pour porter leurs voisins à la douceur. Voila, Mg', quelles 
sont les intentions des Ecossais, au moins si je puis ajouter 
foi aux paroles de ceux qui ont eu si peu de soin de maintenir 
les choses qu'ils ont écrites. 

Cependant, le dit roi n'a pas rejetté entièrement cette 
ouverture, et croit qu’il pourrait se resoudre à faire ce qu'ils 
proposent, avec ces deux conditions :—L’une qu’il ne l’engage- 
rait pas à donner, dès ici, son consentement aux propositions 
que le Parlement lui envoye, ni a promettre positivement de le 
donner quand il serait à Londres; et l'autre, qu'ils ne le 
forceraient pas à établir en Angleterre le gouvernement pres- 
byterial avant qu'avoir entièrement consenti aux propositions. 
Et que les Ecossais veuillent aussi faire aucune chose pour 
lui, s’il n’établi en Angleterre la religion d’Ecosse ; mais il y a 
peu d’apparence que le Parlement d’Angleterre veuille consentir 
le premier, et qu’il permette que le dit roi aille à Londres. 

De moi, Mg", si V. Em me permet de lui déclarer mes 
sentiments, je lui diray que si le dit roi pouvait s’accommoder 
avec le Parlement d’Angleterre, sans ruiner le parti qu'il a, soit 
en Ecosse, soit en Irlande, il ferait quelque chose de trés 
avantageuse pour lui, de sorte qu’il pourrait recevoir en ce cas 
les propositions qu’on lui fait, en quelque manière qu’elles peui- 
sent étre,—puisqu’il s'exemptera par ce moyen du grand danger 
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qu'il court en les refusant, qui n'est pas moindre que de se 
voir déposé peu de jours après, qu’il verra s'il y a moyen de 
remettre ses affaires à Londres, par le parti qui professe d’être 
à lui, et qu'il recevra ces deux avantages sans se mettre en 
pire état qu'il serait, s’il refusait toute chose. Je dis, s'il est 
vray, qu'il puisse, par le moyen de la reine, sa femme, et du 
Prince de Galles, entretenir la guerre, tant en Irlande qu’au 
Nord de l’Ecosse, il m’a semblé encore que la France recevrait 
plustôt du profit que du désavantage de cecy, puisqu'outre 
quelle aurait toujours ces derniéres resources, pour occuper 
les Anglais, elle pourrait, en se remettant et recouvrant de 
Pautorité dans son pays, tirer par son moyen du service de ceux 
auprès desquels elle croit avoir beaucoup fait que de les 
empêcher de mal faire. 

Au reste, Mg", j'ai fait entendre aux Ecossais de quelle sorte 
leur procédé avait été pris à la Cour, et comme les asseurances 
que le Chev' Moray avait données que toutes les choses pro- 
mises seraient observées, avaient empêché qu'on n'eut fait 
éclater le juste ressentiment qu'on en a; mais j’ay essayé 
de dire cecy avec le tempérament qui m'a été ordonné de 
V. E. Je les ai encore bien asseurés que les désirs de la 
France ne tendaient qu’à la paix, que la reine de la Gr. Br. 
la désirait très asseurement, et qu'elle avait écrit en telle sorte 
au roi son mari, touchant l'établissement du gouvernement 
presbyterial, que si elle eut été un des plus zèlés de leur comité 
elle n'eut pas pu faire davantage. V. Em me blamera peut- 
être de ces exagerations, mais la créance qu’ils se sont fausse- 
ment formée, que la dite reine l'empêchait de leur donner 
contentement sur ce sujet, m'a obligé d’user de ces termes, 
pour leur persuader une chose qu'ils étaient si peu disposé 
à croire. 

Bien que la quantité des choses que j'avais à mander à V. E. 
m'ait empêché de les écrire exactement, je ne puis toutefois 
m'empêcher de lui faire savoir qu'ayant fait voir au dit roi la 
lettre qu'il plut à V. E. m'envoyer par un de ses gentils- 
hommes, et que j'ai trouvé ici à mon arrivée, comme une 
chose qui le devait extrêmement contenter. Quand je vins 
sur ce que V. E. dit sur la fin, qu'elle voudrait de bon cœur 
avoir donné de son sang pour son restablissement, il ne put 
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s'empêcher de jetter quelques larmes, et m’ayant interrompu,— 
‘en quelque mauvais état,” me dit-il, ‘que se puissent trouver mes 
affaires, puisqu'il me reste un si bon et si veritable ami, dites lui, 
je vous prie,’ ajouta-t-il, ‘ que si je suis jamais heureux, —car on 
ne peut pas montrer si l’on est ami dans la mauvaise fortune, 
—j'espére de lui faire connaître qu'il y a des rois avec qui l’on 
peut entretenir une constante et veritable amitie, comme je 
vous jure que je feray avec lui, tant que je vivray.’ 

On a desiré d'ici que j'écrivisse à M. de Bellièvre qu'il 
serait bon qu'il vint ici bientôt après que les propositions 
seraient parties,—ce que le dit roi désire principalement, — 
on luy a désigné déjà un fort beau logis. Le Duc de Hamilton 
doit être ici apres demain. Killegrew apporta Jeudi dernier à 
sa dite Majesté, une lettre du Parlement d'Angleterre pour le 
porter à faire rendre les places qu'il a en Irlande. Il a fait ré- 
ponse qu'ilattendait pour cela que les propositions fussent venues, 
qui, sans doute, régleront ce qui doit étre fait de toutes les garni- 
sons ; et il y a apparence qu’ils ont fait cette demande sur le bruit 
qu'ils ont eu, que la paix se pouvait faire bientôt en Irlande 
entre les Catholiques et ceux qui y tiennent le parti de leur 
roi. Celuy qui avait été envoyé par sa dite M* vers Montrose, 
du consentement des députés d’Ecosse, pour lui commander de 
licencier ses troupes, est maintenant de retour, et les Ecossais 
représentent au roi qu’ils n'ont accordé de si bonnes conditions 
a Montrose qu'en consideration de sa M, et qu'ils seront 
ravis qu'il ne les accepte pas, afin qu’ils le puissent perdre. 
Ils pressent, toutefois, sa dite M. de lui commander de nouveau 
de les accepter, mais S. M*° m’ayant dit qu'il ferait résolument 
en cette affaire tout ce que je lui conseilleray, j'ose asseurer à 
V. E. que les menaces qu'ils font ne l’obligeront pas à changer 
la resolution qui a été prise. 


[Monrereur to Carpinaz Mazarin. Newcastle, © July 1646. 


I was only able by the last mail to notify to your Eminence my arrival 
at Newcastle ; I shall now inform you of the state in which I found affairs, 
and give you an account of what I have tried to do since my return. 

After having delivered the Queen’s letters and those of the Queen of 
Great Britain and of your Eminence to the King of Great Britain, and 
after he had expressed to me the extreme satisfaction he felt in seeing 
the queen took such an active part in what concerned him, that she had 
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in some measure anticipated what his opinions would be, he told me he 
had done nothing since my departure that could in any way alter the 
state in which his affairs were when I left him, but that before beginning 
to speak to me about them, he declared to me that he had resolved to 
follow entirely the opinions of your Eminence, so that he promised me, 
if not to do absolutely everything I required of him, which would be a 
little too much, to do nothing but what I would consent to, adding also 
that he had implicit confidence in M. de Belliévre, and that it would be 
difficult for him to consider anything to be bad that this latter might 
consider useful for his service. 

He next said it would be necessary to begin with the subject of Ireland, 
because he had a courier ready to send there; that it was true he had 
been obliged to write to the Marquis of Ormond,! to tell him not to 
enter into any treaty with the Catholics of that kingdom, which was the 
only thing he had done in my absence; but, besides his having written 
a second letter at the same time, to prevent any credit being given to 
the first one, he had within the last two days received news from the 
marquis, who informed him that he would do nothing whatever without 
the express orders-of his Majesty. I represented to him as well as I 
could the state of affairs in Ireland as they had been indicated to me by 
Lord Digby, that peace was about to be concluded between his followers 
in that kingdom and the Catholics, in the name of the queen, his con- 
sort, and of the Prince of Wales, under the condition of its being ratified ; 
the pecuniary assistance France had given to induce the Catholics to 
consent to this agreement ; the advantage he would receive from it, not 
only by retaining a very important kingdom, but as a means thereby of 
recovering those others of which it was sought to deprive him. He next 
considered whether or not it was useful to send a formal procuration in 
order to conclude peace, for which Lord Digby had expressed to me the 
wish, but after some reflection as to the harm it might cause him were 
it to be discovered, after the disavowal he had made of things that had 
already happened in Ireland, since it would not only manifest great 
inconstancy in his actions, but even a sort of bad faith, he judged it 
expedient simply to write to the Marquis of Ormond that he might do in 
future what he was told by the queen, his consort, and the prince, his 
son, and that he should obey their commands as if they were his own. 

There was also another consideration that deterred the king from 
sending this procuration, that while he is able to come to terms with 
his subjects, he is not, at the same time, able to assure himself of their 
fidelity, so that were it necessary to continue the war in Ireland by the 
queen, his consort, and the prince, his son, it could be done without any 
blame being in any way attached to him. For this purpose he wishes 
the Prince of Wales to stay in France until matters are entirely settled, 
whatever threats his subjects may make in order to bring him back, or 


1 James Butler, 12th Earl of Ormond, was created marquis in 1642. After 
the Restoration, for his fidelity to the royal family, he was named duke in 1661. 
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notwithstanding what he may be forced to write to him in order to oblige 
him to return. 

As to Montrose, the king showed me on Monday last a note from him, 
of which I send a copy. It was brought to serve as credentials by a 
person whom Montrose sent to the king. You will see from it that 
things are still almost in the same state as the Queen of Great Britain 
and your Eminence wished them to be. The king is going to send back 
Montrose’s messenger to-day, with orders to tell him that he cannot do a 
greater service, after so many others that he has already rendered him than 
to hold his forcee together until he sees his Majesty’s affairs well settled. 
And that such service in the circumstances may not, however, be preju- 
dicial to him, his Majesty believes it would be necessary for him always to 
maintain his treaty, so as not to deprive himself of the means of coming to 
terms, should his Majesty wish it, or if he were compelled to do so by the 
exigencies of his situation. This he will be able to do with greater 
advantage to himself, if his Majesty be restored ; or if war be declared 
between the two nations. In the first case, his Majesty would be able to 
do much for him, and in the second case, the Scots, in the event of a 
rupture, would find themselves compelled to offer him all sorts of advan- 
tageous terms, in order to get rid of him. The king also informs him 
concerning the Earl of Antrim,! who has complained greatly by letter that 
Montrose should have the command of all the forces in Scotland, that it 
is for him, Montrose, to use his commission as he judges most expedient, 
either to resign the command or to hold it as it has been given to him. 

Those are the affairs relating to Ireland and Scotland, in which I must 
confees the king has done nothing without first doing me the honour of 
informing me of it; and, after hearing my suggestions, he has in some 
instances adopted them. 


1 Randal Macdonnell, 2nd Earl of Antrim, created marquis 1644, was born 
in 1609. He succeeded his father in the earldom in 1636. He was a Catholic 
and a consistent royalist. Although he had taken no part in the Irish rebellion 
of 1641, yet, the Scottish army under Munro, acting in the king’s name, avowedly 
in order to suppress this revolt, occupied his estates and kept him a prisoner 
at Carrickfergus from June till December 1642, when he succeeded in escaping 
and rejoined the king. During the following year the king, wishing to obtain 
assistance from Ireland, sent Antrim to arrange with Ormond what is known 
as the cessation of hostilities for a year in Ireland, which Munro and the Scots 
refused to recognise. These latter, indeed, having recaptured the earl on his 
passage from the Isle of Man to Ireland, again imprisoned him. It was 
during this second period of his imprisonment that de Boisivon was sent as 
an envoy from France to demand his release from the Scots. See the Boisivon 
Correspondence, Appendix, Note A. He succeeded again in escaping, and 
rejoined the king at Oxford. In January 1643-4 he made an agreement with 
Montrose to assist him in Scotland, with a body of men raised in the isles of 
Scotland and Ireland, as alluded to above. It was for these services that he 
was made a marquis in January 1644-5. After the Restoration he entered into 
possession of the greater part of his lands, and, dying in 1682, was succeeded 
by his brother. 
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As regards the proposals that we believe to be now on the way, he has 
not yet quite made up his mind concerning them, further than that he 
considers it impossible for him to accept them absolutely in the form in 
which they have been sent; and, certainly, if your Eminence will have 
them translated by M. du Bosc—to whom I send them, so that they may 
be seen by the Queen of Great Britain—you will find things therein so 
harsh and so little reasonable that you will no doubt consider them to 
have been expressed in these terms in order to render it impossible for 
the King of Great Britain to accept them. 

Yet, the opinion of those here, whom his Majesty considers the most 
devoted to his interests, is that he ought to accept them in the manner 
in which they will be represented, on the assurance, which he ought to 
obtain, that everything will be put into better order, either soon after his 
return to London, or before the dissolution of the present Parliament, 
by means of the Presbyterians, to whom his presence will give courage 
to oppose the Independents, whom they fear and hate, or in the first 
Parliament that will be held thereafter, as there is little likelihood that 
the present Parliament will last long. 

Those who thus advise add to these reasons the very forcible considera- 
tion that they know the Independents would never have resolved to send 
the proposals had they not been well assured his said Majesty would 
never accept them, and that they merely await his refusal to declare 
their king an enemy to the state, to which he refuses to grant peace, and 
to set to work to depose him. They consider further that the coronation 
of one of the princes, his sons, or the entire destruction of the monarchy 
will follow shortly on his refusal ; so that they do not want the king to 
expose himself to so great a danger, which the Scots, either from 
cowardice or incapacity, and still more from the small affection they 
have for their prince, have been led to consider irremediable, and which 
they say themselves they are not powerful enough to prevent. And I 
presume your Eminence will have no doubt of matters being reduced to 
this point, if you will take the trouble to read a few sentences which I 
have translated from a very pernicious book that has been sent to us 
from London, which the Independents are having circulated to predispose 
people's minds to the change they have decided to make. 

Having, however, perceived that, although the Scots say the king 
ought to grant everything in the proposals, they were themselves not 
quite satisfied with them; seeing that in giving their consent to their 
being sent, they had declined to give their consent to them in substance, 
I thought his Majesty ought to begin by learning from them in what 
manner they judged it expedient for him to receive the proposals, and 
to what articles he ought to give or refuse his sanction, in order by this 
means to try and join them to him and engage them, if it were possible, 
in his defence, for which it is not easy to dispose them. The Scottish 
Chancellor having called upon me on Monday last, and having told me 
he wished to apprise me, in order te entreat me to join them in repre- 
senting to their king the danger to which he would expose himself were 
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he to refuse his consent to the proposals about to be made to him, I 
replied that his Majesty had ordered me to learn from him how he ought 
to act—what he ought to accept and what he ought to reject—in order 
that he, the chancellor, may complete here, by his counsel, the work he 
had begun, on the basis he had laid while in London. The chancellor 
said in reply, that although there were some things in the proposals to 
which they might not have given their consent, he believed the king 
ought to give it without reserve, since the Independents merely require 
from his Majesty an acceptance or a refusal ; the persons they had selected, 
in sending those proposals, being of so little mark as to preclude any 
negotiation in a matter quite decided upon. Yet they believed there 
was a means which his Majesty might adopt, so as not to approve 
altogether, nor refuse absolutely these proposals, by showing that while 
he ought to have time, in order to decide a matter of so great import- 
ance for him ; yet, as he desires to give every satisfaction to his people, 
he accepts them very willingly ; reserving to himself the power of declar- 
ing what he believes to be just therein, and of retrenching from them or 
adding to them on his arrival in London; reserving also power to 
demand the maintenance of his just rights and prerogatives, while pro- 
mising to maintain what will be found to be just therein by both Houses 
of his Parliament. If his Majesty would act thus there is every likeli- 
hood that his presence in London would encourage his friends and render 
the Scots more capable of executing what they have promised, and which 
they scarcely dare to propose in his absence. That is what the chancellor 
told me, and as he saw that my experience of what had passed prevented 
me from trusting to such vague hopes he led me to understand that 
before his Majesty gave any reply to the proposals the Scots would agree 
with him concerning the things they ought to insist upon in London, for 
his advantage, which they would find means of having granted to him, 
provided that his Majesty would also promise to grant to them certain 
things which they may desire of him, among which undoubtedly would 
be the establishment of Presbyterianism. The chancellor, in reply to 
my solicitations, gave me reason to hope that matters might still be 
settled as nearly as possible in the manner proposed by Sir Robert 
Moray; and that they would try to arrange so that his Majesty be 
deprived of the control of the militia only during the time he had 
himself offered to give it up, and that his friends would be treated 
leniently. Upon this 1 answered him, that the Scots would have a better 
right to oblige the English so to act if they themselves granted good 
terms to Montrose, since their example was the best argument they 
could employ to induce their neighbours to be lenient. Such are the 
intentions of the Scots, if, at least, I can trust the words of those who 
have taken so little care to maintain what they have written. 

The king has, however, not quite rejected this overture. He believes 
he may be able to do what is proposed with two conditions: First, that 
he should not be bound to give his consent immediately to the proposals 
Parliament has sent to him, nor to promise positively to do so when in 
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London ; and, secondly, that they would not oblige him to establish 
Presbyterian church government in England before having given his 
entire consent to the proposals. The Scots will thus do nothing for 
him, unless he establish their form of religion in England ; but it is very 
unlikely that the English Parliament, in the first instance, will consent, 
and that it will permit the king to go to London. 

For my part, if your Eminence will allow me to state my opinions, I 
would say, that were the king able to come to terms with the English 
Parliament, without breaking up the party he has in Scotland and in 
Ireland, he would effect something very advantageous for himself, since 
in that case he would be able to accept the proposals made to him, in 
whatever manner they might be presented, on being, by this means, 
freed from the great danger to which he is at present exposed in refusing 
them, of finding himself deposed in a few days thereafter; being in 
London he could also see what means there might be of settling his 
affairs through the party there that professes to be for him ; and he 
might secure both these advantages without placing himself in a worse 
position than he would be if he refuse everything. If it be true also that 
he can by means of the queen, his consort, and the Prince of Wales 
carry on war in Ireland and in the north of Scotland, it seems to me 
that France would derive profit rather than any disadvantage therefrom, 
since there being always these last expedients to engage the attention of 
the English, she would be left to herself, and regaining authority within 
her own limits would by this means attract the services of those near at 
hand, for whom she considers she has done much by preventing them 
from doing wrong. 

I have further led the Scots to understand in what manner their pro- 
ceeding had been regarded at Court, and how the assurances given by Sir 
Robert Moray, that everything promised would be executed, had alone pre- 
vented the just resentments felt against them from breaking out; but I 
tried to tell them this with the temper that your Eminence ordered me to 
observe. I also assured them that the only desire of France was to obtain 
peace, which their queen also most assuredly wished, and that she had 
written to the king, her husband, regarding the establishment of Presby- 
terian church government in such a manner that if she had been one of 
the most zealous of their committee, she could not have done more. Your 
Eminence will perhaps blame me for these exaggerations, but the belief 
they have mistakenly formed that their queen prevented their king from 
satisfying them on this subject, obliged me to employ these terms in order 
to convince them of a matter which they were so little disposed to credit. 

Although the number of matters I have had to refer to may have pre- 
vented me from arranging them exactly in writing, I cannot yet omit to 
inform you that, having shown the letter you sent to me by one of your 
gentlemen,—which I found here on my arrival,—to the king as likely to 
give him great satisfaction, when in reading it, I came to what you say, 
towards the end, that you would willingly have shed your blood for his 
restoration, he could not restrain his tears, and having interrupted me, 
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he said : ‘ Bad as the state of my affairs may be, since their remains to me 
so good and faithful a friend, tell him, I pray you,’ he added, ‘ that if ever 
I am prosperous,—for one cannot show that one is a friend while under 
misfortune,—I hope to let him see that there are kings with whom one 
can maintain a constant and real friendship, as I swear to you I shall 
always bear for him so long as I live.’ 

It is wished here that I should intimate to M. de Belliévre that it 
would be desirable for him to be here soon after the proposals have left. 
The king principally wishes it. A fine residence has been provided for 
him. The Duke of Hamilton is expected here the day after to-morrow. 

Killegrew brought a letter to the king on Thursday last from the 
English Parliament, in which it is sought to induce him to give up the 
places he holds in Ireland. He replied that he was waiting for that until 
the proposals had come, which would no doubt settle what ought to be 
done with all the garrisons. This demand has probably been made on 
account of the rumour that peace may soon be declared in Ireland 
between the Catholics and the king’s party. The person whom his 
Majesty sent to Montrose, in order to satisfy the Scottish Commissioners, 
by ordering him to disband his troops, has now returned, and the Scots 
point out to the king that it was only on his account they offered such 
favourable terms to Montrose, and that they are delighted at his not 
accepting them, in order that they may be able to finish him. They urge 
his Majesty, however, to order him again to accept them, but his 
Majesty having told me he would do resolutely in this matter what J 
would advise him to do, I venture to assure your Eminence that the 
threats they use will not oblige him to change the resolution that has 
been taken. | 


XLVIII 
MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN 
Nencastle, 23 Jus 1646. 


JE fis savoir 4 V. E. par le précédent ordinaire de quelle sorte 
J'avais pressé le Chancelier d’Ecosse de voir ce que le roi de la 
G' BF pouvait approuver ou rejeter dans les articles qui 
lui devaient étre présentés, et la proposition que le dit Chan- 
celier m’avait faite en suite, que S. M. témoignast seulement 
d'approuver ici tout ce qui lui seroit proposé, et qu'il ne 
serait pas plustôt à Londres qu'ils lui aideraient à faire remettre 
les affaires en meilleur état qu’il les pouvait désirer ; mais bien 
qu’il y eut déjà assez de difficulté dans l'execution de ce que 
nous avions propose l’un et l’autre, deux choses sont encore 
survenues qui ont detourné presque également le dit roi et les 
Ecossais de prendre ni l’un ni l’autre de ces deux partis :— 
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les lettres que le dit roi a recues, par le dernier ordinaire, 
par lesquelles la reine sa femme lui mande qu'il ne doit 
recevoir, en aucune sorte, des conditions si peu honorable 
pour lui, comme celles qui lui sont offertes par le Parlement,— 
et la venue du Duc de Hamilton en cette cour, qui témoigne 
que le roi de la G' B' est absolument perdu s'il ne donne ici 
un consentement bien formel, à toutes les propositions que lui 
seront faites, ce qu’il dit fort hautement ; et il asseure avec 
beaucoup de hardiesse que le roi ne sera plustôt arrivé à 
Londres que sa présence relevera le cœur à ses amis et les 
portera à faire mettre sa Majesté dans tous les avantages 
dont il se sera privé lui-même avant qu'y aller. Sur quoy je 
diray à V. E. que quelque bonne volonté qu'aient pour ce roi 
les Ecossais et les Anglais de leur parti, il y a, toutefois, peu 
d'apparence qu'ils puissent avoir le crédit de faire rompre les 
choses qui auront été ici confirmées par l'autorité de leur roi, 
puisqu'ils n'ont pas eu celuy d'empêcher qu'elles lui fussent 
proposées, et qu'il est plus difficile de changer les choses 
qui sont établies que d’empécher qu'elles s’établissent ; vu 
même que si la présence de sa dite Majesté donne quelque peu 
d'avantage aux Presbyteriens, quand il sera à Londres, ce qu'il 
aura accordé avant que d'y aller, selon les désirs des Indépen- 
dants, rendra le parti de ceux-ci encore plus considerable qu’il 
n'était avant sa venue, de sorte que je crains qu'il y ait peu à 
espérer pour ce roi de ce côté-là, et j'ai tout sujet de croire 
que ce que ce Prince peut attendre de plus avantageux pour 
lui, en accordant toutes choses, est d'empêcher qu’on ne vienne 
à le déposer, et de se conservir encore le nom de roi en perdant 
presque toute l’autorité royale. 

Cependant, quoique la reine de la G' B' ait écrit qu'il ne 
faut rien faire du tout de ce qu’on demande, et que le Duc de 
Hamilton ait pi dire au contraire, qu’il faut accorder tout ce 
que sera proposé, je n’ai pas laissé toujours, demeurant dans 
ma première proposition, de continuer à presser le Chancelier 
d’Ecosse de voir ce que le dit roi peut répondre sur chaque pro- 
position, dont il m’a déjà fait voir le commencement. Je le 
presse aussy de remettre toutes les choses en l'état auquel 
le Chev’ Moray les avait proposées, en lui représentant non 
seulement l'obligation qu'il a de le faire puisqu'il l’a ainsi 

promis, mais encore l'utilité que les Ecossais en pourront 
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recevoir, puisque quand ils exécuteront de leur part ce qu’ils 
ont promis à la France, ils donneront à Mons. de Bellièvre un 
bon argument pour presser leur roi de faire le méme de sa 
et de consentir à l'établissement du gouvernement pres- 
byterial. Le dit Chancelier, et quelques autres, me disent a 
cela que les temps sont changés, que ce qui se pouvait il y a 
six mois, quand leur roi avait une armée dans l’ouest d’Angle- 
terre, et diverses bonnes garnisons aux autres endroits, ne 
se peut pas aujourd’hui, qu’il n’a plus de forces considerables 
par lesquelles il puisse appuyer les bonnes intentions de ses 
amis, et donner de la crainte aux Indépendants. Mais, bien 
que cette excuse ait quelque apparance de raison, il y a toute- 
fois lieu de juger, qu’en quelqu’état que le dit roi se fut rendu 
vers eux, il en fut toujours arrivé la même chose, puisque, 
comme leur intention a été d’adoucir autant qu’ils ont pü les 
Indépendants, ils eussent d'abord obligé leur roi à debander 
les armées qu'il eut eu en Angleterre, comme ils l'ont forcé 
à rendre les garnisons qu’il y avait encore, et à licencier les 
troupes que lui restaient en Ecosse, de sorte que ni leur roi 
ni eux, n'en eussent tiré aucun avantage. IIs me disent qu'ils 
croyent que sa dite Majesté a quelques desseins qu'il ne 
fait point connaître, et qu’il ne se dispose pas à donner 
satisfaction à ses peuples, pour l'espérance qu'il a de quel- 
ques secours que lui doivent donner ses voisins. A quoy 
je leur ai dit que je ne croy pas que leur roi pense présente- 
ment, ayant principalement désir de finir les affaires en ac- 
cordant à son peuple quelque chose de plus que ce qu’il croit 
être de justice, et la France employait ses offices sincères pour 
le même effet; mais, que je pense aussi qu’ils connaissent trop 
bien ce qui se passe présentement, pour ne pas juger que tous 
les rois de la terre sont interessés dans la fortune du leur, et 
encore plus ceux qui lui sont joints, ou par le sang ou par les 
alliances, comme sont les plus puissants monarques de l'Europe, 
de sorte qu’ils ne doivent pas douter que leur roi n’ait toujours 
cette ressource ; ce que je ne leur dis pas, toutefois, pour les 
menacer, mais pour leur faire voir qu'en demandant que leur 
roi reçoive ce que lui est dû, et que se joignant avec leur 
roi pour lui faire obtenir du Parlement d'Angleterre ce que lui 
est dû, et le mettant par ce moyen de leur côté, ils mettent en 
mème temps de leur parti, toutes les couronnes de la terre. 
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Voila, Mg", les discours les plus considérables que se sont 
passés entre le dit Chancelier et moi, et comme j'ai eu le 
mêmes sujets d'entretien avec les uns et les autres, j'ai eu sujet 
aussi de leur dire presque à tous les mêmes choses, mais quoique 
le Chancelier m’asseure, et que les autres me fassent espérer 
qu’ils témoigneront à leur roi ce qu’ils croyent qu'il peut 
repondre sur chaque proposition, j'ai peur que le dit roi eu 
tire fort peu d'avantage, et qu'ils n’y trouvent à changer que 
ce qui regard leur religion, qu'ils ne croyent pas assez fortement 
établie par ces propositions. Cependant, quoique je voye que 
le refus que fera sa dite Majesté de consentir à ce que lui est 
proposé, peut augmenter les désordres qui sont entre les Indé- 
pendants et les Presbyteriens Anglais, et même entre l’Angle- 
terre et l’Ecosse au lieu de les appaiser, aussi que les Ecossais 
le veulent persuader, et qu’il semble que ce roi ne doive pas 
attendre beaucoup d'avantage de son retour à Londres, pour les 
raisons que je viens à dire à V. E. je ne laisse pas de croire que 
ce prince hazarde beaucoup en renvoyant les dites propositions 
sans y consentir, et qu’il faut qu'il se prépare à voir prendre 
contre lui des resolutions facheuses dans le Parlement d’Angle- 
terre, et qu’il se dispose à voir faire bien des lachetés aux 
Ecossais, de sorte qu’encore que ce soit le parti le plus 
honnête que le dit roi puisse prendre, ce pourrait bien n'etre 
pas le plus utile; et qu’on a sujet d’appréhendre qu’en voulant 
conserver quelque chose, il se mette au hazard de perdre tout. 

J'espère que M. de Belliévre sera demain, ou après demain, 
ici, qui ayant connu de plus près, l’état où sont les affaires dans 
Londres, et ce que le roi de la G' B' peut attendre de ceux qui 
témoignent désirer sa conservation, saura aussi le porter à faire 
les choses que lui pourront etre les plus utiles. Il eut désiré 
que pour lui donner plus de moyen d'arriver à temps j'eusse 
trouvé celui de retarder de quelques jours l'audience des 
députés d'Angleterre qui n’ont que dix jours à demeurer ici, 
après qu'ils auront vu leur roi la première fois; mais deux 
differentes considerations ont empeché S. M. de pouvoir 
remettre cette audience —l’une la crainte qu'il a eue de 
donner sujet de juger par ce retardement qu'il n'a pas 
beaucoup d’inclination pour la paix; et l’autre, de peur 
que les Indépendants, qui n’ont point de désir de faire la 
paix, et qui ont envoyé les propositions sur l'espérance qu'ils 
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ont eu qu’elles ne seraient pas acceptées, ne tirassent de ce delai 
un prétexte pour faire revenir leurs députés, sans avoir rien fait. 
Cependant, en faisant entendre aux Ecossais d’une part, la 
créance que le roi de la G' B' me témoigne avoir en M. de 
Bellièvre, et de l’autre, les intentions avec lesquelles il vient 
ici, de porter leur roi à leur donner satisfaction, ayant bien 
pris à Londres les sentiments de leurs amis, je leur ai fait 
naître le désir de le voir ici, avant que les députés d'Angleterre 
en peussent partir, de sorte qu’ils m’ont promis de faire eux- 
mêmes, tout ce qui se pourrait pour retarder le jour de leur 
audience. 

M. de Bellièvre sera ici parfaitement bien reçu. Les officiers 
généraux iront au devant de lui, quand il approchera de l’armée 
et le meneront jusqu’à Durham, où il sera rencontré par le 
Comte de Calendar que le roi de la G'. B'. envoye avec un 
carosse, et tout le comité de l’armée l’attendra à six miles de 
Newcastle, et le gouverneur de la ville, avec tous les officiers, 
le recevront à la porte, et je croy que le Duc de Hamilton 
Yaccompagnera à son audience, qui est la personne la plus 
considerable qui soit ici. Les députés d’Angleterre viennent 
d'arriver, et comme ils ont declaré qu'ils n'ont que dix jours à 
demeurer ici, du jour qu'ils y sont venus, toutes nos diligences 
sont demeurées inutiles. 

Le dit roi a écrit à Montrose en la manière que j'ai mandé 
à V. E. qu'il devait écrire, avec ce tempérament toutefois, qu’il 
ne désirait de lui que ce qu’il était capable de faire, et qu’il ne 
voulait pas qu’il continuât la guerre, s’il ne se voyait. en état 
de pouvoir resister à ses ennemis. 


[Monrereu to Carpinan Mazarin. Newcastle, 222 1646. 


I inrormEp your Eminence by the last mail of how I had pressed the 
Scottish Chancellor to learn what the King of Great Britain could 
approve or reject in the articles about to be submitted to him ; and of the 
proposal the chancellor afterwards made to me, that his Majesty should 
simply testify here his approval of all that would be proposed to him, and 
as soon as he arrived in London they would help him to get his affairs 
into as satisfactory a state as possible. But although there was already 
difficulty enough in the execution of this plan when we both proposed it, 
two circumstances have occurred since that have almost equally dissuaded 
the king and the Scots from adopting either of these two courses,—the 
letters the king has received by the last mail, in which the queen, his 
consort, informs him he ought on no account to accept conditions, so 
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little honourable for him as those offered to him by Parliament; and the 
arrival at his court of the Duke of Hamilton, who asserts that the king 
is absolutely lost if he do not give a very formal consent to all the pro- 
posals that will be made to him. This the duke states very openly, 
while he affirms with much boldness that the king will no sooner be in 
London than his presence will reanimate the courage of his friends, and 
lead them to have his Majesty put into possession of all the advantages he 
will have deprived himself of before going there. 

On this I would remark to your Eminence, that whatever goodwill the 
Scots, and the English of their party, may have for this king, it is at 
the same time little probable that they would have sufficient credit to 
cause to be undone matters that will have been confirmed here, by the 
authority of their king, seeing they have not had enough to prevent them 
from being proposed to him; and that it is more difficult to change 
mutters that are established than to prevent them from becoming estab- 
lished. Admitting even that the king’s presence may give some little 
advantage to the Presbyterians when he will be in London, what he will 
have granted, before going there, in compliance with the wishes of the 
Independents, will render this party even more important than it was 
before his coming ; hence I fear there is little to be hoped for from that 
quarter for the king; and I have every reason to believe that the greatcst 
advantage he can expeet for himself, in granting all required of him, is to 
prevent his being deposed, and to retain the name of king, while losing 
almost all royal authority. 

Yet, although the queen has written to say that nothing must be done, 
of all that is required, and the Duke of Hamilton may have said, on the 
contrary, that it is necessary to grant all that will be proposed, I never- 
theless adhere to my first intention of urging the Scottish Chancellor to 
continue to indicate to me, as he has already begun, what the king can 
reply to each proposal. I press him also to re-arrange everything in the 
state in which matters were when Sir Robert Moray made his proposals,— 
pointing out to him not only the obligation that exists for him to do it 
because he has so promised it, but also the advantage the Scots would derive 
from it ; since, on executing their part of what they have promised to 
France, they will supply M. de Bellièvre with a good argument in pressing 
the king on his part to act likewise, and to consent to the establishment 
of Presbyterian church-government. The chancellor and some others 
replied to this by stating that times were changed, and that what was 
possible six months ago, when their king had an army in the west of 
England, and several good garrisons in other places, cannot be considered 
so now, when he has no longer any considerable force by which he can 
support the good intentions of his friends, or hold the Independents in 
check. But, although this excuse seems reasonable, yet there is ground 
for judging that in whatever state their king had come to them, the same 
would always have happened, since, as their intention was to please the 
Independents as much as possible, they would first of all have obliged 
their king to abandon the armies he might have had in England,—as they 
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forced him to give up the garrisons he still had, and to disband the troops 
that remained to him in Scotland,—so that neither their king nor they 
would have derived any advantage thereby. They tell me they believe 
his Majesty has some designs which he does not disclose, aud that he is 
not disposed to give satisfaction to his peoples through the hope he has 
in some assistance his neighbours are to give him. To which I replied, 
that I do not believe their king has any such thought at present, his 
principal desire being to settle his affairs in granting to his people some- 
thing more than he considered just, and that France was proffering her 
sincere aid for the same object ; but at the same time I considered they 
were too well aware of what was going on now not to judge that all the 
kings in the world are interested in the fortune of theirs, and especially 
those connected with him by ties of kindred, or by alliances, as are the 
most powerful monarchs of Europe, so that they ought not to doubt but 
that their king would always have this resource. I did not say this to 
them to threaten them, but to indicate to them that in demanding that 
their king receive what is due to him, and in joining with him, to enable 
him to obtain it from the English Parliament, and placing him, by this 
means, on their side, they would have, at the same time, all the crowned 
heads of the world in their party. These are the most important con- 
versations I exchanged with the chancellor; and as I had to treat the 
same subjects with one and all of them, I had to repeat, almost to all, 
the same statements. But although the chancellor assures me, and the 
others lead me to hope, that they will indicate to their king what they 
think he can reply to each proposal, I fear the king will derive very little 
benefit thereby, and that they will but find means of changing therein 
what concerns their religion, which they do not consider to be securely 
enough established by these proposals. Yet although I see that the 
refusal of his Majesty to consent to what is proposed to him may increase 
the dissensions between the Independents and the English Presbyterians, 
and even between England and Scotland, instead of appeasing them, as 
the Scots would have me to believe; and as it appears, from the reasons 
I have just mentioned, he ought not to expect much advantage from his 
return to London, I cannot but think that he hazards much in returning 
the proposals without consenting to them; that he must thereupon expect 
to see some disagreeable steps taken against him in the English Parlia- 
ment, and that he is laying himself out to witness many cowardly acts on 
the part of the Scots, so that while he may have taken the most creditable 
course, it will possibly not be the most profitable one, as there is reason to 
fear that in seeking to preserve something he runs the risk of losing all. 
I hope M. de Bellievre will be here to-morrow, or the day following ; 
from his knowing intimately the state of matters in London, and what 
the King of Great Britain has to expect from those who manifest the wish 
to save him, he will thus he able to induce him to do what will be most 
useful for him. It would have been desirable, in order to allow M. de 
Bellièvre to reach here in time, that I could have found means to put off 
for some days the audience of the English Commissioners, who have only 
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to remain here for ten days after their first reception by the king ; but 
two different considerations have prevented his Majesty from being able 
to delay this reception—one the fear he had that it might be though the 
has no great inclination for peace, and the other, fear that the Inde- 
pendents, who have no such inclination, and who have sent the proposals 
in the hope that they would not be accepted, would take the delay as a 
pretext for withdrawing their commission without anything being done. 
On explaining, however, to the Scots the confidence that the king shows 
me he places in M. de Bellièvre, on the one hand, together with the 
intentions this latter has in coming here, to induce their king to satisfy 
them—he having collected in London the opinions of their friends—I led 
them to wish to see him here before the English Commissioners could be 
able to leave, so that they have promised to do, on their own account, all 
they could to delay the day of audience. 

M. de Bellievre will be very handsomely received here. The general 
officers will go to meet him when he approaches the army, and will escort 
him as far as Durham, where he will be met by the Earl of Callander, 
whom the King of Great Britain will send with a carriage ; all the Com- 
mittee of the army will await his arrival, six miles from Newcastle ; the 
governor of the town, with all the officers, will receive him at the town- 
gate, and the Duke of Hamilton, being the most important personage 
here, will, I believe, accompany him on his audience. The English 
Commissioners have just arrived, and as they have declared their entire 
stay to be limited to ten days, from the day of their arrival, all our 
assiduity becomes useless. 

The king has written to Montrose in the terms I have already stated, 
with this reservation, that he only wished him to do what he was able to 
accomplish, and that he did not wish him to continue the war if he saw 
he was unable to resist his enemies. ] 


XLIX 


BELLIEVRE A BRIENNE 
A Calais, le 9 Juillet 1646. 


Moxsieur,—Les temps rudes à la mer ont arresté aux dunes 
le vaisseau d’Angleterre destiné pour mon passage, et en cette 
ville le S' de Montereul, qui depuis trois jours a tenté de sortir 
de cette rade; le calme de cette matinée luy a donné lieu de 
partir, sur les cinq heures, et me faict espérer à dix ce vaisseau 
qui me pourroit rendre à Douures auant la nuit. 

Sur ce que j’apprens que les propositions de la paix de la 
G. B. que M" du Parlement d'Angleterre veulent enuoyer à 
leur Roy sont arrestées entre eux, et mises ez mains des 
Commissr® d’Escosse qui sont à Londres. Je prens la liberté 
de vous faire scauoir que j'estime quilz feront toute diligence 
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pour les porter à Nieucastel, auant que je sois arriué à eux, 
dans la pensée qu'ilz ont d’exclurre la France de la négotiation 
et mesme de la mediation de leur paix, et qu'en ce cas je doibs 
dabord leur faire entendre, que j’auois ordre de les conuier à la 
paix et en suitte faire les mesmes offices prez du Roy de la G. B., 
que puisque je les y trouue disposez, je passe vers leur Roy, 
pour m’acquitter du reste de ma legation, et en effect y aller le 
plus diligemment que je pourrois, apris toutesfois auoir pris à 
Londres toutes les informations nécessaires au bien des affaires 
de la G. B., suiuant les ordres que j'en ay receus. Je pre- 
tendrois par ce moyen (qui peut estre me reste seul) entrer 
dans cette négotiation dont ce me semble les Escossois 
n'oseroient pas ouuertement tesmoigner de me vouloir exclure, 
si j'y suis admis à Nieucastel j'espere ensuitte me pouuoir bien 
maintenir 4 Londres, lorsque pour le bien des affaires il sera 
jugé à propos que j’y retourne, vos ordres promptement receus 
sur cette propositions, seruiront beaucoup a la conduitte que je 
doibs tenir à mon arriuée. 

J'apprens d'une Mistrisse Leslé, qui va à Nieucastel auec le 
S* de Montereul, qu'elle a entretenu Cuningam passant par 
cette ville, depuis deux jours, pour aller trouuer la Reyne de la 
G. B. qui luy dit qu'il demeureroit fort peu en son voyage et 
qu'il Palloit trouuer principallement pour faire qu’elle portast 
le Roy son mari à signer le conuenant. 

Le S' de Montereul doute que son retour en Escosse soit 
aussy prompt qu'il le dit. Il scait que les Anglais l'ont cy 
deuant demandé aux Escossois comme un homme eschapé de 
leurs prisons, ou il auoit esté mis lorsqu'il fust arresté auec 
Wil Moré, et néantmoins que les Escossois auoient eu quelque 
pensée de se seruir de luy, tant vers la Reyne de la G. B. que 
le Prince de Galles; qu’il est intime amy du Comte de Lanerik 
et qu'ainsy il est important de ne luy dire que ce que l'on 
voudra qui soit sceu dans l’armée des Escossois, ny prendre 
créance en ce qu'il pourroit dire de la part du Roy de la G. B. 
au subject du Prince de Galles.—Je suis, Monsieur, vostre tres 


humble et tres obeissant serviteur, 
BELLIÈURE. 


Au dos—M. de Bellièure, du 9 Juillet 1646, receu le 18. 
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[BELLIÈVRE To Brienne. Calais, 9 July 1646. 


Tue bad weather at sea has delayed, in the Downs, the ship from 
England with which I am to make my passage ; M. de Montereul has 
been prevented, during three days, by the same cause, from trying to leave 
this harbour ; the weather being more moderate this morning, he was 
able to get away about five o'clock, and I am led to expect the arrival of 
this ship at ten o'clock, so as to be able to reach Dover before night. 

From what I have learned the peace proposals of Great Britain, 
which the members of the English Parliament wish to send to their 
king, have been decided upon among themselves, and placed in the 
hands of the Scottish Commissioners who are in London. I take the 
liberty of informing you that I consider they will use all despatch in 
sending them to Newcastle before I reach them, with the design of 
excluding France from the negotiation, or even from mediating in their 
peace, and that in this case I ought at first to make them understand that 
I had orders to convene them in the cause of peace, and then to perform 
the same duty towards the King of Great Britain ; that since I find 
them to be disposed thereto, I pass on to their king to carry out the 
remaining part of my mission, and to do go, in fact, in the most efficient 
manner I can, after having, however, obtained in London every informa- 
tion necessary to the furtherance of the King of Great Britain’s affairs, 
according to the orders I have thereupon received. By this means—the 
only one that perhaps remains to me—I would pretend to enter upon 
this negotiation, from which the Scots would not dare openly to try and 
exclude me. If I am well received at Newcastle, I hope afterwards to 
maintain the same footing in London, when it will be judged necessary, 
for the progress of affairs, for me to return there. Your orders, if 
promptly received, on this proposition, will serve greatly to guide my 
conduct, as to how I ought to act on my arrival. 

I learn from a Mrs. Leslie, who is going to Newcastle with M. de 
Montereul, that she has had some conversation with Cunningham, who 
passed through this town two days ago, on his way to the Queen of Great 
Britain, who told her he would be but a very short time on his journey, 
and that he was going to see the queen, principally in order that she 
might induce the king, her husband, to sign the covenant. 

M. de Montereul doubts that his return to Scotland will be as prompt as 
he says. He is aware that the English have formally demanded him from 
the Scots, as a man escaped from their prisons, where he was confined 
when he was arrested with Will. Moray ; that, notwithstanding this, the 
Scots have had some thought of making use of him by sending him to the 
Queen of Great Britain and to the Prince of Wales; that he is the inti- 
mate friend of the Earl of Lanark, and that it is therefore important to 
say nothing to him but what one may wish to be known in the Scottish 
army, nor put trust in what he may say on the part of the King of Great 
Britain relating to the Prince of Wales. ] 
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L 
BELLIÈVRE À BRIENNE 


A Londres, le 26 Jul. 1646. 

MonsiEvk,—La despeche que ie vous ay enuoyée ce matin 
par Monsieur d’Espesses est trop longue pour en auoir faict 
un duplicata, auant le partiment de cet ordinaire, elle vous 
aura apris que l’on me promet audience demain 
ceux qui... ainsy que ceux qui sont . . . estiment 
que . . . en cette ville l’on y faict courir un bruit 
fondé sur des lettres de quelques . . . qui sont à Paris, 
que l'on y dresse une déclaration en Anglois, soubz le nom 
du Prince de Galles, laquelle doit estre enuoyée en ce ‘pays, 
aussy tost que le Roy de la G. B. aura approuué les proposi- 
tions qui luy sont faictes par le Parlement, par laquelle il 
déclare que les actes que le Roy son père, faict maintenant 
qu’il est ez mains des Escossois, ne douient estre d'aucune con- 
sideraon, puis qu'il n’est pas en liberté. J’ose vous dire que 
telz bruits sont icy de fort mauuais effectz. Je ne puis croire 
que la Reyne de la G. B. voulut prendre de tels conseils 
.. les affaires . . . Il est ce me semble important . .. 
et plus encore que. ..en toute autre . . . un moment... 
beaucoup... | 

Par le retour de Killegray l'on apprend que l’armée de 
Montrose n’est pas encore licentiée ainsy que l’on auoit creu cy 
deuant.—Je suis, Monsieur, vostre tres humble et tres obeissant 
seruiteur, BELLIEURE. 


[Becrièvre to Brienne. London, 26 July 1648. 

Tue despatch which I sent to you this morning by M. d’Espesses is too 
long to have a copy made of it before post-hour. You will have learned 
from it that I have been promised an audience to-morrow . . . those who 
. - - as well as those who are . . . consider that rumours are being 
circulated in this town based on the letters of some . . . who are in 
Paris. It is stated that a declaration is being drawn up there, in English, 
in the name of the Prince of Wales, which is to be sent to this country, 
as soon as the King of Great Britain will have approved the proposals 
that are made to him by Parliament, by which it is declared that the acts 
which the king, his father, ratifies, now that he is in the hands of the 
Scots, ought not to be considered as having any importance, since he is 
not at liberty. I must tell you that such rumours have a very bad effect 
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here. I cannot believe that the Queen of Great Britain wished to adopt 
such counsels... affairs... It appears to me to be important . . . 
and still farther that . . . and every other . . . a moment . . . much. 

We learn, by the return of Killegray, that the army of Montrose has 
not yet been disbanded, as was previously believed. ] 


LI 
BELLIEVRE A THIBOLL 
Le SL 1646. 

Moxsteur,—Je croyois vous pouuoir rendre compte ce soir 
de l’audience que j’eus Vendredy dernier du Parlement, mais un 
courier que ie viens de receuoir du Roy de la G. B. moblige 
de prendre présentement des coureurs et en suitte la poste pour 
me rendre au plus tost pres de luy ; mon equipage me reioindra 
quand il poura. Les affaires sont au mesme estat que je vous 
ecriuis il y a 8 iours. Je laisse à Londre un secrétaire par 
lequel j’y entretiens communication auec nos amis ; je seray par 
luy aduerty de leurs sentiments et leur feray scauoir les miens. 
—Vostre très humble et très obeissant serviteur, 


BELL\ÈURE. 
Monsieur A. Thiboll. 


Au dos —M. de Bellièure, du 2 Aoust 1646, receu le 28. 
[Bezvrèvre to Tarpon. "2 1646. 


s Ang. 

I norep to have been able to give you this evening an account of my 
audience with the Parliament on Friday last, but the arrival of a courier, 
that has just come in, from the King of Great Britain, obliges me to set 
out immediately with some mounted attendants and then to ride post, so 
as to be with him as soon as possible ; my carriage will rejoin me as soon 
as it can. Matters are in the same state as when I wrote to you eight 
days ago. I leave a secretary in London, in order to keep up communi- 
cations with our friends there. I shall be informed of their opinions 
through him, and make mine known to them. ] 


LII 
BELLIEVRE À BRIENNE 


Nieucastell, le SE 1646. 
Mowsteur,—Les Commissaires Anglois ont déclaré qu’ils 
n’auoient autre pouuoir que d'attendre dix jours, depuis celuy 
de leur arriuée en ce lieu, la réponce de ouy ou de non, et en 
effect ne veulent, et déclarent qu’ils ne peuvent, écouter aucunes 


propositions. 
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Les Escossois pendant ce temps n’obmettent aucune de 
touttes les choses qu'ils croyent pouuoir porter le Roy de la 
G. B. à accepter purement et simplement ces propositions, et 
en tout contenter les Anglois. 

Ils employent pour cet effect toute leur industrie, tant par 
offices separéz que par déclarations publiques, et ont passé 
jusques aux menaces, non seulement de l’abandonner, mais 
mesme de le liurer aux Indépendans, pour en suitte prendre 
dans un conseil des deux royaumes les résolutions nécessaires 
pour leur donner la paix, puisque leur roy ni veut pas entendre. 

De ma part ie n'oublie ny prières ny menaces, accompagnées 
néantmoins du tempérament nécessaire, ny rien de ce que je 
croy pouuoir engager les Escossois à s'opposer à la ruine de 
leur roy, et prendre sur eux la gloire de son restablissement. 
Pour cet effect j'essaye de reueiller en eux tous les interests 
d'honneur sur eux et aucun d'argent, dont j’ay offert à des 
particuliers des sommes très considérables, et ie croy que ie ne 
serois pas désaduoué, si elles auoient faict ce que ie me pouuois 
promettre, sur des gens véritablement auares, mais pauures, sans 
foy et fort intéressez. 

Leurs efforts prés du roy d’Ang™, comme les miens vers eux, 
ont esté vains jusques icy, je ne puis quand à présent que 
retarder, et non pas me promettre de destourner, l’effect de leurs 
resolutions, c'est à quoy je trauaille—et le roy d'Angleterre a 
dresser une réponse qui flatte ses peuples, sans offenser les 
parlemens, et déclare qu'il se résout d'aller à Londres pour 
accommoder les affaires, pourueu que le Parlement et les Com- 
missaires d’Escosse pouruoyent suffisamment à sa seureté. 

Après l'expiration de ces dix jours nous verrons quel chemin 
prendront les affaires, et aussy je depescheray vers vous pour 
vous en rendre un compte exact, et receuoir vos ordres.—Je 
suis, Monsieur, vostre trés humble et trés obeissant seruiteur, 

BELLIÈURE. 


Au dos—M. de Bellièure du 9 Aoust 1646, receu le 23. 


[Bexutvre to Brienne. Newcastle, 2 7*2 1646. 


9 Ang. 

Tae English Commissioners have declared that they have no other 
authority than to await ten days, from the day of their arrival in this place, 
the reply of yes or no, and in fact they will not, while declaring that they 
cannot, listen to any proposals. 
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The Scots during this time omit nothing of whatever they think calcu- 
lated to induce the King of Great Britain to accept purely and simply 
these proposals, and to satisfy the English in every respect. 

They employ to this end all their industry, as much by their good 
offices separately, as by public declarations, and they have gone so far as 
to threaten, not only to abandon him, but even to deliver him up to the 
Independents, so as afterwards to adopt in a council of both kingdoms 
the resolutions necessary to give them peace, since their king will not 
hear of it. 

For my part, I omit neither prayers nor threats—always conveyed with 
the necessary temper—nor anything that I think can induce the Scots to 
oppose the ruin of their king and take upon themselves the glory of his 
re-establishment. To accomplish this I try to awaken in them all that 
concerns their honour, with some mention of money, of which I have 
offered very considerable sums to private individuals, and I believe I should 
not be disavowed if they had done what I had reason to calculate on from 
people really avaricious, but poor, without credit and very selfish. 

Their efforts on the King of England, as mine upon them, have been, 
till now, in vain. I can only for the present delay, but not ward off, the 
effect of their resolutions ; this is what I am at work upon,—and the King 
of England has drawn up a reply that flatters his people without giving 
offence to the Parliaments, in which he declares that he has resolved to 
go to London, in order to arrange his affairs, if Parliament and the Scottish 
Commissioners provide sufficiently for his safety. 

After the expiry of these ten days we shall see what turn matters will 
take, and I shall send to you a special messenger to give you an exact 
account of it and to receive your orders. | 


LITI 


WILLIAM LENTHALL av AMBASSADEUR EXTRAORDRE 
DE LA MAJTE DU ROY DE FRANCE A NEWCASTLE 


Westm’, le 3 Aoust 1646. 

Quit Plaise à Ve Ex®%,_—Pendant les émotions ciuiles qui 
ont depuis quelque temps affligé ces Royaumes, les actions du 
Parlement de celuy-cy ont esté subjetes a estre mal expliquees, 
ce qui est cause que la Maison des communes, assemblées en 
Parlement, m'ont commandé de vous escrire pour preuenir la 
mésinterprétation de l’interception, depuis peu, de trois lettres, 
par un des Cap" qui sont en leur seruice par mer (dans un 
petit vaisseau Francois dans lequel Monsieur de Montereul estoit 
embarqué) desquelles l’une estoit adressée au Cardinal Mazarini, 
une autre au Comte de Brienne et la troisiesme à Monsieur le 
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Controlleur general des finances, toutes ayant esté trouuées 
cachées soubs du charbon, un pied auant, ce qui se peut faire 
voir par le tesmoignage de plusieurs tesmoings pris a serment, 
celle au Comte de Brienne auoit le nom de Vt"* Ex® escrit sur 
le dos, mais non pas de l’escriture ordinaire, les autres deux 
n’estoyent point signées sur le dos d’aucun nom, et quand la 
barque fut visitée M" de Montereul désauoiia que ces lettres y 
estoyent. 

Tout cecy donna subjet de soupsonner que les couuert'® 
estoyent contrefaictes et que le contenu pouuoit apporter du 
danger à cet estat, et ce d’autant plus que les Capp" des 
nauires en auoyent eu aduis de Newcastle. Cecy estoit cause 
de l'ouuerture des lettres, mais trouuant qu'elles concernoyent 
quelques Ministres d’estat en France, on ordonna dabord 
qu'elles fussent rendues à M' de Montereul, ce qui fut fait, 
comme aussy son porte-manteau, sans l'ouurir. Monsieur Augier, 
agent de ses Royaumes, a commendement spécial de voir le 
Comte de Brienne et luy représenter ces particularités, pour 
justiffier l'honneur et l'intégrité de la Maison des Communes, 
par laquelle je suis commendé de faire cette profession à Vr° 
Ex®, qu'ilz taschent et tascheront sérieusement d’oster toute 
mésintelligence et de maintenir toutte bonne correspondance 
entre les deux couronnes, conforme aux droictz des gens et aux 
traittez. Auec quoy je prends l'opportunité de me soubsigner, 
Monseigneur, de V'° Ex, très humble seruiteur,! 

W* LENTHALL, Speaker. 


Pour L’Excellance de Monseigneur L’ Ambassadeur 
Extraord™ de la Maj*° du Roy de France. 


1 The following account of this incident is found in a letter from Sir Robert 
Moray to the Duke of Hamilton, dated 8th August 1646 :—" . . . The master 
of a ship newly come from Holland reports that about Flamburg Head he had 
occasion to go aboard a Parliament ship under the command of one Captain 
Bates, when he spoke with M. de Montereul, whom they had taken and meant 
to send to London. This is confirmed by others, and the Ambassador is resolved 
to resent the violation of their passport to the Houses, and rectify what they can. 
The express sent to France by the Ambassador has arrived. He hath told my 
Lord, your brother, that all his letters bear is a particular advice upon every 
proposition, upon what terms and how far the king should grant them, which 
in general they—the Parliament—think exceedingly rude.’ —Hamilton Papers, 
published by Camden Society, edited by Mr. Gardiner. 
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[Wicziam LenrHazz, Speaker of the House of Commons, to the Spzciaz 
FRENCH Ampassapor at Newcastle. 
Westminster, 2 August 1646. 

May it please your Excellency,—During the civil commotions that 
have for some time afflicted these kingdoms the acts of this Parliament 
have been liable to be misinterpreted, for which reason the House of 
Commons, assembled in Parliament, has commanded me to write to you 
in order to prevent the misinterpretation of the interception recently, by 
one of the captains in its service at sea, of three letters in a small French 
ship in which M. de Montereul had embarked, one of which was addressed 
to Cardinal Mazarin, another to Count de Brienne, and a third to the 
Controller of Finance, all of which were found hidden under a foot deep 
of coal, which has been attested on oath by several witnesses ; that of 
Count de Brienne had your Excellency’s name on the back, but not in 
the usual handwriting ; the other two had no signature on the back, and 
when the ship was boarded M. de Montereul denied that these letters 
were there. 

All this gave reason to suspect that the envelopes were counterfeit, 
and that the contents might be attended with danger to this state, this 
being all the more so from the captains of the ships having had notice of 
it from Newcastle. This was the reason of the letters being opened, but 
on its being found that they concerned ministers of state in France, it 
was ordered forthwith that they might be delivered to M. de Montereul, 
which was done, as also his portmanteau, without its being opened. 
M. Angier, the agent of those kingdoms, has received special orders to 
see the Count de Brienne, and to bring before him these details, in order 
to justify the honour and the integrity of the House of Commons, by 
which I am ordered to make this profession to your Excellency, that it 
tries, and will continue to try, seriously, to remove every misunder- 
standing and maintain the best intelligence between the two kingdoms, 
in accordance with the law of nations and the existing treaties. ] 


LIV 
BELLIEVRE À WILLIAM LENTHALL 


A Nencastle, le 255" 1646. 

MonsiEur,—Jay receu vostre lettre, mais non pas vos excuses, 
de ce qui s’est passé en l’ouuerture de mes dépesches et l'arrêt 
de la personne du S‘ de Montereul, car comme c'est une violence 
sans exemple, dont le ressentiment pourroit, avec justice, porter 
les choses aux dernières extremitez, jusques a ce que jaye receu 
les ordres du Roy mon Maistre, je ne scay de quels termes ie 
me doibs seruir pour exprimer le mien. Je ne laisseray pas de 
vous escrire, que vous souffrez que l’on imprime à Londres des 


choses que vous n'oseriez aduoiier. Mon secrétaire vous les fera 
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voir. Elles ne peuuent procéder que d’esprits si mal faits et 
de personnes si infames, que nous les pouuons mespriser, mais 
vous ne pouuez pas ne les point chastier, si vous voules que 
nous croyons que vous desirez la continuation de la bonne 
intelligence entre les couronnes, et que je me puisse dire, 
Monsieur, vostre tres affectionné seruiteur, 
BELLIÈURE. 
À Monsieur, Monsieur Lenthall, Speaker de la 
Maison des Communes à Londres. 

Au dos—Avec la dépesche de M" de Bellièuvre, du 10° Sep- 

tembre, receüe le 21° du dit mois 1646. 


[Bexurévaz to Wittiam Lenrnazz, Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Newcastle, 7 1646. 

I nave received your letter, but not your excuses for what happened 
on the opening of my letters, and the arrest of the person of M. de 
Montereul ; for—as it is an outrage without precedent, resentment of 
which may justly lead to the last extremities—until I have the orders 
of the king, my master, I do not know what terms I ought to employ to 
give expression to mine. Still I shall write to you to state that you 
allow things to be printed in London that you would not dare to avow. 
My secretary will show them to you.' Such can but originate with per- 
sons so crabbed in mind or so infamous that we can despise them, but 
you cannot do other than punish them if you wish us to believe that you 
seek the continuance of a good understanding between the kingdoms. } 


LV 
BELLIEVRE A BRIENNE 
Nencastel, = Aoûst 1646. 


Moxsœus,—Le roy d’Ang'* est bien estonné d’aprendre par 
le retour d’un des miens, qui vient d’arriuer de Londres, que sa 
response n’a pas esté receue, comme il s'estoit imaginé. Le S' 
de Montereul vous aura peu dire, et depuis mon frère vous aura 
mandé ce qui si faict. Les Escossois voudroient bien que nous 
leur eussions obligation, si l’on n’y procedde pas promptement 
contre leur Roy, que quelque uns s’estoient proposez, et que l’on 
auoit subject de craindre, mais leur conduitte faict asses cog- 
noistre qu’ilz ont d’autres motifz que ceux qu’ilz nous disent, et 
qu'ilz ne nous considèrent pas comme ilz doiunt ny les intérests 
de leur roy, qui néantmoins n’a pas encore perdu toutes les 
espérances qu'il auoit cy devant conceu, que quelque chose qui 
arriue, ilz ne le liureroient pas aux Anglais. Il est vray que 


1 See the Scottish Dove, Appendix, Note P. 
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ce qu'il donnoit à leur inclinaôn ou à leur interest il l'impufte] 
à ma présence icy. Cela ne faict pas que, depuis ce matin que 
mon courier est arriué, il ne m'ait parlé deux fois des moyens 
de s'éuader, et qu'il se commense à cognoistre ce que le S* de 
Montereul vous aura représenté. S'il y demeure, touttes les 
apparences veullent qu'il y périsse, au lieu qu’estant dans 
l’Escosse, auec une armée qui pourroit deuenir considérable 
et principalement aujourhuy, que les affaires d'Irlande sont 
accomodées, il n'est pas impossible de le voir en estat de faire 
ses conditions meilleures que celles que l’on luy propose, ou de 
prouuoir reprendre les armes auec quelque espérance de succez. 
J’attens vos ordres sur tout ce que vous aura proposé le dit 
sieur de Montereul, plus ils seront amples et mieux en iront les 
affaires. Je ne doute pas que vous ne me facier la grace de 
croire que j’employeray toutte mon industrie pour les mesnager 
à l’aduantage du roy d'Angleterre, mais les choses sont en un 
estat qu'il se peut faire qu'elles ne donneront pas le temps 
d’enuoyer quérir les pouuoirs de France.—Je suis, Monsieur, 
Vostre trés humble et trés obeissant seruiteur, BELLIEURE. 


[Bercrèvre to Brienne. Newcastle, = August 1646. 


Tue King of England is much astonished to learn, on the return of one 
of my people, who has just reached here from London, that his reply had 
not been received, as he had imagined. M. de Montereul will have been 
able to tell you, and my brother will have informed you since, of what 
is going on. The Scots would like us to be under an obligation to them, 
seeing their king has not been proceeded against as promptly as some 
had proposed, and as there was reason to fear ; but their conduct makes 
it pretty clear that they have other motives than those they tell us of, and 
that they do not give us the consideration they ought, nor do they con- 
sider the interests of their king, who nevertheless has not yet quite lost 
the hope he formerly had, that whatever might happen, they would not 
deliver him up to the English. It is true that what he attributed to 
their inclination or to their interest he imputes to my presence here. 
Notwithstanding this, since this morning, when my courier arrived, he 
has twice spoken to me of the means of escape; he begins to perceive 
what M. de Montereul will have represented to you. If he remain here 
every appearance indicates that he is lost, whereas were he in Scotland 
with an army that might become considerable, particularly now that Irish 
affairs are settled, it would not be impossible to see him in a position 
capable of demanding better conditions than those proposed to him, or 
able to take arms with some hope of success. 
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I await your orders on all that M. de Montereul will have proposed to 
you ; the fuller they are, the better will it be for the settlement of affairs. 
I do not doubt but that you will do me the favour to believe that I shall 
employ all my ingenuity in making a prudent use of them for the ad- 
vantage of the King of England ; but matters are in such a state that I 
may happen not to have time to obtain authority from France. } 


LVI 


P. BELLIEVRE A BRIENNE 
Londres, 6 Tir 1646. 


Monsieur, — Despuis la dernière que ie me suis donné 
l'honneur de uous escrire, il ne s’est icy rien passé qui méritat 
de uous estre escrit, sinon qu'il ne s'est rien faict, le Parlement 
n'ayant tenu qu'une fois cette sepmaine, ou il ne fust parlé que 
de la démolition de Raglans et de la garde du chasteau de 
Pindnis, dont on fist gouuerneur celluy qui l'auoit assiégé. 
Quelques seigneurs, Jeudy dernier parlèrent hautement contre 
les entreprises que la Chambre basse a faict sur leur authorité 
entre autres choses, contre le comité ordonné pour les finances, ce 
qui eust tel effect que le jour mesme ilz enuoyèrent à ce comité 
faire deffendre de plus donner d'argent sans l’ordre des deux 
Chambres, ce qui me feroit croire l’aduis qui m'a esté donné 
depuis trois jours, que les Seigneurs, pour rendre la chambre 
haulte plus forte, songent à faire reuenir au parlement le plus 
qu’ilz pourront de ceux auxquelz cy deuant ilz auoient interditz 
l'entrée anx deux dernières séances. On ne traitta point 
l'affaire des Escossois. On dict que c'est pour aujourdhuy, ou 
l'on croit que les deux cens mil liures sterlins seront offerts, 
mais la moitié présentement, et l'autre, aussy tost qu'ilz seront 
hors du royaume. Mais les Escossois ayant tousiours dict, et 
offerts de monstrer, qu'’ilz doiuent en Angleterre les deux cens 
mille liures qu'ilz demandent, et qu’ilz veullent payer auant que 
en sortir, il y a subject de croire qu’ilz ne se contenteront pas, 
auquel cas quelques uns de la maison Basse ont dit qu'ilz sont 
résoluz de ne plus faire offre en gros, mais de demander à venir 
à compte auec les Escossois, et espèrent faire uoir qu'ilz ont plus 
touché des contributions, qu’ilz ont leuées, qu’ilz ne demand- 
ent par leur estat. (On n’a pas laissé dans la créance que 
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lacomodem* si fera, [pour] songer à trouuer de largent, et le 
Maire auec le Conseil de Londres ont parlé de taxer le Corps des 
marchans, qui ne tesmoignent pas voulloir donner cet argent 
vollontiers. Beaucoup de seigneurs et plusieurs de la maison 
Basse, trauaillent à disposer le Maire et le Conseil à payer 
l'armée de Farfax, pour la faire licentier, ce que les Independans 
empeschent. 

On a faict icy, despuis huict jours, sortir trois prestres des 
prisons, en uertu d’un ordre que le speker de la chambre des 
communes auoit donné, pour en tirer des soldats, 4 un maior du 
régiment que milord Canoe debuoit leuer pour le Roy, ce qu'il 
n'a point faict. Le speker picqué, de ce que l’on a abusé de 
son ordre, n'oublie rien pour les trouuer, il les a faict demander 
à l'ambassadeur d’Espagne, qui a nié les auoir, bien que l'on 
croye que l’un d'eux qui est jésuitte s’y soit retiré ; il a enuoyé 
un conestable chez Monsieur de Sabran, où l'on disoit que les 
deux aultres, qui sont séculiers, s’estoient réfugié, on luy dit 
qu'ils n'y estoient pas, bien que l’Espeker dise sçauoir le 
contraire, de ceux qui les y ont conduit, et qu'il soit vray 
en effect. On a cherché chez plusieurs catholiques, et faict 
prisonniers tous ceux que l’on a creu participer à leur éuasion. 
Oultre l’animosité que l’on a icy contre les prestres, l’on dit que 
ceux cy sont les seuls par le moyen des quels on peut faire le 
procés au Marquis d’Winchester, qui est dans la tour, chose que 
on a icy fort à cœur pour plusieurs raisons, entre autres que sa 
confiscation seroit de plus de trois centz mile liures sterlins. 
Je vous mande cette affaire, parceque l’on auoit appréhendé 
qu'elle fist du bruit, mais comme on n'en a point parlé en la 
seance de Mardy dernier, qui estoit la première despuis que cecy 
est arriué, il me semble que pourueu qu'elle ne nuise point aux 
leuees, qui se font icy pour le seruice du Roy, qu'il n’y ait plus 
rien à craindre. On a opiné auiourdhuy longuement sur l’aff* 
des Escossois, en sorte que l'on n'est sorti que sur les cing 
heures ; il a passé de sept voix à leur donner trois cens mille 
liures sterlins, dont cent comptant et deux cens auec asseur- 
ance, mais on dit que demain il s'en doit encor parler, ou les 
Escossois s'attendent à l'emporter parceque il manquoit aujourd- 
huy quarante personnes que l'on leur croit fauorables. On ne 
doubte point, qu’incontinent que cette affaire sera faicte, on ne 
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face citer le Roy. Il s’en est mesme dit quelque chose aujour- 
d'huy au Parlem‘, bien que l'on n’en ait pas opiné.—Je suis, 
Monsieur, vostre trés humble et trés obeissant seruiteur, 

P. BELLIEURE. 


Au dos—du 6 7 1646, receu le 13. 


[P. Beuurevre! to Brienne. London, 6 Sep. 1646. 

Norxine has happened here since I had the honour of writing to you 
last worth writing about, if it be not simply the fact that nothing has 
been done. Parliament has met but once this week, and the only matters 
therein mentioned were the pulling down of Raglans? and the custody 
of Pendennis Castle, of which the person who had besieged it has been 
made governor. Some of the lords on Tuesday last spoke loudly against 
the encroachments that the Lower House has made on their authority, 
and among other matters complained of the committee appointed for the 
finances, with such effect that the same day they sent a message to this 
committee to prohibit it from disposing of more money without the order 
of both houses. This would lead me to believe what I was told three 
days ago, that the lords, in order to render the Upper House more 
powerful, think of bringing back to Parliament as many as they can of 
those whom they had previously refused admission on the two last sittings. 
The matter of the Scots was not mentioned. It is said to be arranged 
for to-day, when it is thought that two hundred thousand pounds sterling 
will be offered—the half at present and the remainder as soon as they 
will be out of the kingdom. But the Scots, having always stated and 
offered to show that they owe in England the two hundred thousand 
pounds that they demand, which they wish to pay before leaving the 
kingdom, there is reason to believe that they will not be satisfied with 
this, in which case some of the members of the Lower House have decided 
no longer to offer a lump sum, but to demand to have a reckoning with 
the Scots, hoping to show that they have received more contributions 
which they have levied than they claim on their account. Nothing has 
been inscribed on the debt as to an agreement being come to pending 
the money being found, and the Mayor and Common Council of London 
have spoken of taxing the Merchant Corporation, which does not seem 
inclined to give this money willingly. Many lords and several members 
of the Lower House are endeavouring to induce the Mayor and Council 
to pay the army of Fairfax, in order to have it disbanded, while the 
Independents are opposed to it. 

During the last eight days three priests have been got out of prison on 
an order which the Speaker of the House of Commons had given for 
the release of soldiers to a major of the regiment which Lord Conway 


1 Brother of the Ambassador. 
3 Raglan Castle was about the last fortress that held out for the king. It 
was surrendered to Fairfax, 17th July 1646. 
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was to raise for the king, but which he did not do. The Speaker, 
irritated at his order being abused, is using every means in order to find 
them ; he has made a demand for them at the Spanish Embassy, where 
it has been denied that they are, although it is believed that one of them, 
who is a Jesuit, has gone there ; he has sent a constable to M. de Sabran's, 
where it was said the two others, who are seculars, are sheltered, 
but has been told that they are not there, although the Speaker says 
he knows the contrary, having been informed of it by those who took 
them there, which, in fact, is true. They have been sought for in the 
houses of several Catholics, and all who are believed to have taken part 
in their escape have been imprisoned. Besides the bad feeling that exists 
here against priests, it is said that those are the only persons by whom 
the process against the Marquis of Winchester! can be maintained—a 
matter which people here take much to heart for several reasons, among 
others, because his confiscation will produce more than three hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. I mention this matter to you, because it was 
feared some noise would be made about it; but as it was not mentioned 
in the meeting of Parliament on Tuesday last, which was the first sitting 
since it happened, it seems to me that, if it do no harm to the levies that 
are being made for the service of the king, there is nothing else to fear 
from it. The business of the Scots was discussed at length to-day, so 
that the sitting was protracted till about five o'clock. It was decided, by 
a majority of seven votes, to give them three hundred thousand pounds 
sterling—one hundred thousand immediately, and the assurance of the 
other two hundred thousand ; but it is said that the discussion will be 
continued to-morrow, when the Scots expect to carry it, as more than 
forty members who are thought to be favourable to the measure were 
absent to-day. It is not doubted but that immediately after the settle- 
ment of this matter the king will be summoned. Something was said 
about it in Parliament to-day, although it was not discussed. ] 


LVII 
BELLIEVRE A BRIENNE 
Nencastle, oe 1646. 
Moxsteur,—La passion qu’a le Roy d’Ang* d'aller à Londres, 
et les espérances dans lesquelles les Escossois l’entretiennent, 
lempeschent de penser sérieusement aux moyens de se mettre 


en quelque estat de pouuoir estre considéré, et comme de tenter 
touttes choses et espérer bien de tout, sans en tenter aucune, 


1 John, 5th Marquis of Winchester, defended Basing House, near Basingstoke, 
Hampshire, during four years against repeated attacks of the Parliamentary 
army, until it was at length captured by Cromwell and the marquis taken 
prisoner, 14th October 1645. See Cromwell Letters by Carlyle, vol. i. p- 209. 
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au temps que sont les affaires, emporte à mon sens auec soy la 
nécessité de périr. Le dict Roy se laisse tellement aller aux 
vaines espérances qu'il s’est formé, qu'estant à Londres toutes 
choses seront soubmises à sa puissance, que quelque mespris 
que l’on y ayt faict de sa response, il cherche encore des expé- 
diens et faict des offres pour en approcher, si indignes de luy 
que je ne les croyrois pas si une personne qui m'est fidelle, 
qui'est le seul d’icy qui en a cognoissance, ne m'en auoit asseuré ; 
elles sont de se rendre ez environs de Londres en celle de ses 
maisons, que les deux chambres du Parlement luy voudront 
assigner, pour y estre gardé par ceux qu'ilz y preposeront, en 
sorte que personne, sans leur ordre, ne puisse approcher de luy. 
Je ne luy en ay encore peu parler ouuertement, j’attens le 
retour d'un de mes couriers qui est à Londres, par lequel je 
feindray de l’auoir apris, autrement celuy de qui je l’ay sceu 
perdroit son crédit, et moy les cognoissances à l’aduenir, de ce 
que le dict Roy me veult cacher. Je n’ay pas laissé, soubz 
d'autres prétextes, de luy faire entendre, et il semble qu'il le 
concoiue, qu’allant à Londres et auec honneur et y portant la 
paix, il pourroit, à la vérité, tirer quelques aduantages de la 
mauuaise satisfaction que le Parlem‘ a donné à tous les peuples, 
mais qu’en y estant conduit, comme prisonnier et sans pouuoir, 
ces mesmes peuples le mespriseront, le pousseront et considere- 
ront sa ruine comme la fin de leurs misères. 

Les Escossois ont pris soin de faire scauoir à leur Roy, qu'ilz 
ont résolu dans leur assemblée d’Edimbourg de le conuier de 
nouueau, par une députation solemnelle, d’agréer les propositions 
de Paix qu'il vient de reffuser; quwilz ont mandé a leurs 
deputez de Londres d’enuoyer icy quelques uns de leur nombre, 
pour conférer auec ceux qui viennent d’Edimbourg, et donné 
ordre à ceux qui demeurent à Londres de traitter de touttes 
les affaires en mesme temps, pour n'en pas terminer l’une sans 
les autres. 

iz luy ont faict voir dans leurs instructions, et ilz luy ont 
promis la copie, qu’il m'a dit debuoir enuoyer à la Reyne sa 
femme, qu'ilz ont ordre de trauuailler de tout leur pouuoir à 
conseruer la royauté en sa personne pendant sa vie et ensuitte 
à ses enfans. [lz ne m'ont point fait valoir ce soing qu'ilz 
prennent de la personne et de la race de leur Roy comme ils 
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ont cy-deuant faict touttes les autres choses de telle nature, 
pour peu importantes qu'elles ayent esté. I] est vray que les 
promesses d’y trauailler auec soing, par les principaux de ceux 
qui sont allez à Edimbourg, ne m'ont esté faictes qu’en par- 
ticulier, et qu’ainsy je puis croire quilz ne m'en osent rien 
mander mais, se réseruent à me le dire, lorsqu'ilz seront icy. Le 
peu de sincérité que j'ay recogneu en leurs déportements, le peu 
d'affection et de respect qu’ilz ont pour leur Roy et l’affecta- 
tions auec laquelle ils luy ont faict scauoir toutes ces choses, 
me donnent de la deffiance, et me font creindre que dans la 
quantité de personnes que nous auons esté obligez d'employer 
depuis un mois, tant en Irlande, Escosse, que dans l’armée, 
quelqu'un ne leur ayt donné lieu de croire que ie ne suis pas 
d’auis que le Roy d'Angleterre attende icy, qu'ilz le vendent et 
le liurent, et qu'eux pour paruenir à leurs fins et l'empescher 
d'entreprendre aucune chose jusques à ce qu'ils ayent ajusté 
leurs affaires auec les Anglois, nourrissent en luy les vaines 
esperences qu'il s’est formé, qu'ilz ne le laisseront pas perdre. 
Vous voyez, Monsieur, si j’ay subject de craindre, de me le 
veoir enleuer d’entre les mains, pour estre mis en celles des 
Anglois, puis que non seulement il s’y laisse conduire par les 
Escossois, mais il s’y précipite par les offres qu’il leur faict de 
la suitte desquelles il ne se doit pas plus promettre de bien 
que de la négotiation que les Escossois luy disent deuoir faire 
en sa faueur auec les Anglois, pendant qu'il n’aura point de 
participation des projetz ni des conditions de leurs traictez. 
Nous ne laissons pas de parler enssemble de luy fournir 
quelque party, mais il s'y porte auec si peu de chaleur, que les 
affaires ne sont pas au point qu'elles deuroient estre. Si vous 
jugez à propos de faire que la Reyne d’Angleterre luy escriue, 
au subject de ces offres qu'il faict d’aller à Londres, qu'elle ne 
scache pas, s’il vous plaist, que cet aduis vient de Nieucastel, 
mais qu’elle croye que ce soit de Londres, autrement celuy qui 
me l’a donné se trouueroit ruiné, non seulement près de son 
Roy, mais aussy en son paÿs, où il a perdre des choses con- 
sidérables. 

Tout ce que ie vous escris n’empesche pas que mon frère, auec 
les seruiteurs du Roy d'Angleterre, et nos amis, qui sont à 
Londres, ne trauaille à porter les affaires à quelques termes 
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d’accommodement honneste, dont il ne vous rendra point compte 
qu’il n’y ait quelque chose d’auancé. Je vous enuoye la coppie 
de ce que j’escriuis à Londres la sepmaine passée, en responce de 
la lettre du speaker de la Chambre des Communes.—Je suis, 
Monsieur, vostre trés humble et trés obeissant seruiteur, 
BELLIÈURE. 


Au dos—M. de Bellièure du 10° Septembre 1646, Newcastle, 
reçeu le 21° du d. mois à Fontainebleau. 


[Becuièvre to Brienxe Newcastle, =< 1646. 


Tue strong inclination the King of England has to go to London, and 
the hopes in which he is maintained by the Scots, prevent him from 
thinking seriously of the means of placing himself in some position 
wherein he may command consideration, and he thus attempts every 
plan, hoping well of them all, without really attempting any of them; 
such conduct in the present juncture in which matters are conveys 
within itself, in my opinion, the fatal necessity of perishing. The king 
indulges so much in the vain hope he has formed that being in London 
everything will be subject to his authority; whatever contempt may 
have been shown there at his reply, he is still in quest of expedients and 
makes offers, in order to bring them about, that are so unworthy of him 
that I would not believe it possible were I not assured of it by a person 
who is faithful to me and who is the only one here who knows of them : 
these are to return to the neighbourhood of London, to any of his houses 
which the two Houses of Parliament would assign to him, to be guarded 
there by those they will propose, so that no one without their orders 
will be able to have access to him. I have not yet spoken to him 
openly about this ; I am waiting the return of one of my couriers who is 
in London, from whom I shall pretend to have learned it, otherwise the 
person from whom I learned it would lose credit, and I would be 
deprived of learning in future what the king wishes to hide from me. 
Yet I have made him understand it under other pretexts, and he seems to 
realise that by going to London with honour and in bringing peace there, 
he would really reap some advantages in view of the small satisfaction 
that Parliament has given to all the people ; but in being led there as a 
prisoner and without authority these same people would despise him, 
drive him away, and consider his ruin as the end of their miseries. 

The Scots have taken care to acquaint their king of their having 
resolved in their Assembly of Edinburgh to invite him again, by a solemn 
deputation, to accept the proposals of peace that he has just refused, 
that they have told their Commissioners in London to send some of their 
number here to confer with those who are coming from Edinburgh, and 
given orders to those who stay in London to treat all matters at one and 
the same time, so as not to finish one without the others, 
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They have shown him in their instructions, that they have orders to 
labour with all their power in order to preserve the royalty in his person 
during his life and to his children afterwards ; and of this they have pro- 
mised to give him a copy that he has told me he intends to send to the 
queen, his consort. They did not place much stress on this care-taking of 
the person and race of their king, on their mentioning to me formerly all 
other matters of like nature, however little important these may have 
been. It is true that the promises made to me by the most influential of 
those who have gone to Edinburgh, to labour with care in this matter, 
were only made in their private capacity, so that I may consider they do 
not dare to write of them, but delay mentioning them to me until their 
arrival here. The little sincerity I have remarked in their behaviour, 
the small affection and respect they have for their king, and the affecta- 
tion with which they have communicated all these matters to him, make 
me suspicious of them, and lead me to fear that among the numerous 
persons whom we have been obliged to employ during the past month, 
in Ireland, Scotland, and in the army, some one may have led them to 
believe that I am not of opinion that the King of England should wait 
here until they sell him or deliver him up, or that they, in order to 
obtain their ends, prevent him from undertaking any thing, until they 
have arranged their affairs with the English, and entertain him with the 
vain hopes he has formed that they will not allow him to be lost. You 
see, therefore, what reason I have to fear that he may be taken out of 
my hands to be placed in those of the English, since not only does he 
allow himself to be led by the Scots, but he hurries matters by the offers 
he makes to them, as a result of which he ought not to count on any 
profit for himself, more than in the negotiation which the Scots tell him 
they are making in his favour with the English, whilst he will have no 
participation in the plans or conditions of their treaties. Still we talk 
together of forming a party for him, but he takes part in it with so little 
ardour that matters are not so far advanced as they ought to be. Should 
you judge it necessary for the Queen of England to write to him on the 
subject of these offers that he is making to go to London, pray not to let 
her know that the intimation comes from Newcastle, but let her believe 
it comes from London, otherwise the person who gave it to me will not 
only be ruined in the estimation of the king, but also in his own country, 
where he has a good deal to lose. 

Notwithstanding all I have written to you, my brother, with the 
followers of the King of England and our friends in London, are working 
to bring matters to some creditable terms of agreement, of which I shall 
only give you an account when the plans are more advanced. J send to 
you the copy of what I wrote to London last week, in reply to the letter 
of the Speaker of the House of Commons. ] 
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LVIII 
P. BELLIEVRE À BRIENNE 


A Londres, ce 13 Septembre 1646. 

Monsievr,—Jay receu celle que vous m’auez faict l'honneur 
de m'escrire du trante du passé ; ie ne manqueray pas, suyuant 
uos ordres, de me plaindre fort hautement, comme j’auois désia 
faict, de ce qui s’estoit passé en l'affaire de M de Monstreiiil, 
mais comme l'ouuerture de ses lettres, dont il estoit chargé, a 
esté faicte en la Chambre mesme, ie ne scay s’il y a lieu d’attandre 
aultre chose que des excuses de personnes qui ne peuuent remettre 
sur autruy la faute qu’ils ont eux mesmes commise ; en tout 
cas cette plainte les confirmera d'autant dans le dessein qu'ilz 
nous asseurent d’auoir de ne point toucher à nos courriers, bien 
que ie juge que les resolutions sont désia prises et M" de 
Monstreüil dépesché. A présent ie ne puis néantmoins em- 
pescher de vous mander, que si cette fois le Roy d'Angleterre 
refuse de signer les propositions il perd icy tous les Presbitériens, 
et par conséquent les Escossois, qui seulz n’entreprendront pas 
sa deffence, et donne aux Indépendans tout l’aduantage qu'ilz 
peuuent souhaiter. 

Pour reuenir à ce qui se passe en ce paÿs, ie me donneray 
l'honneur de vous dire que les Escossois respondirent Mardy 
passé par escrit, à celuy qui leur auoit esté faict en mesme forme, 
qui contenoit, que pour le bien de la paix, ilz se passeront à 
quatre centz milles liures sterlins, dont il leur falloit deux centz 
comptant. On leur accorda la somme dont cent comptant 
cinquante dans trois mois, autre cinquante six mois après et le 
reste en deux années, de quoy les Escossois n’ont pas este 
contents, voulant toucher les deux centz comptant auant que 
désarmer, en sorte qu'il en fut encore hier parlé tout le jour ; 
bien que Mardy il eust passé de quarente voix à leur donner les 
quatre centz milles liures, il n’y eut pas hier vingt voix en tout 
pour eux, et passa qu’il n’auroient que les centz milles comptant. 
Ce qui empesche principalement qu'ils n’ayent d’auantage est 
qu’il faudroit demander le surplus à la ville de Londres et l'on 
est asseuré quelle demanderoit en mesme temps que lon 
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licentiast l’armée de Ferfax, et que l’on enuoie l’autre en Irlande. 
Les Independans ne craignent rien tant que de se veoir sans 
armée, en quoy consiste tout leur crédit. Les Escossois doiuent 
donner un mémoire au Roy d'Angleterre, pour représenter qu'ils 
ne peuuent se passer des deux centz milles liures comptant, 
surquoy il sera délibéré. Ilz auoient encore donné Mardy 
dernier un autre papier, par lequel ilz exposent que celuy qu'ilz 
auoient cy deuant donné contenoit plusieurs chefs et que par 
l'offre des trois centz milles liures on ne leur respondoit que sur 
un, et qu'ilz prioient que l'on leur satisfist pour le surplus dont 
le principal estoit ce que l’on debuoit faire touchant la personne 
du Roy d’Ang® et administration des deux royaumes surquoy 
il n'a encore esté rien faict, tout le temps ayant esté bien employé 
à traicter laffaire de l'argent. 

Un nommé Taylort est despuis huict jours en cette ville, 
enuoyé par le gouuerneur des Paÿs-bas, pour traicter d'une ligue 
entre la Flandre, l’Ang'® et la Hollande contre la France, qu'il 
a pouuoir à ce que l’on dit de conclure. Il est estimé homme 
d'esprit et qui a icy plus™ habitudes qu'il a contracté depuis 
vingt ans qu'il y est employé par les Ambas** d'Espagne ; il 
est encore recommandé à plusieurs par le Milord Goring. L'on 
dit qu’il a charge de pressentir les espritz pour en suitte faire 
la proposition publiquemt au Parlemt. Il n’a pas encore veu 
un seigneur, mais faict sa menée auec ceux de la chambre basse, 
entre autres auec un nommé Bar, qui a autresfois traffiqué en 
Espagne, un nommé Vassal chez qui Ambassadeur d'Espagne 
estoit hier a cinq heures, qui a crédit en la Chambre basse, et 
un Gilles Grain qui est aussy de la Chambre basse; il a mesme 
obtenu une permission de porter des poudres et autres munitions 
à Dunkerque, dont il n’a point esté parlé à la Chambre, et le lieu 
n'a point esté exprimé en la permission. L'affaire est encore si 
secrette que ie n’en ay pas peu parler sans faire tort à ceux de 
qui je le scay. Je n’ay pas laissé d’insinuer le préjudice que les 
seigneurs feroient a leur authorité par cette alliance, qui va à 
réduire plus facilement cet estat en gouuernement populaire, 
mais s’il y a subiect d’esperer qu’ilz y soient contraintz, l’on peut 
aussy justement craindre que les mesmes raisons ne portent la 
Chambre basse à l’embrasser, bien qu'il y en ayt dans cette 
Chambre qui ne seront pas de cet aduis. Ne pouuant escrire 
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mesme sans nuire à ceux qui m'ont aduerty, j’ay faict mention 
à Calais et à Mardik que ces munitions doiuent partir d'icy 
comme d'une nouuelle apprise a la bourse, pour y pourueoir 
ainsy que l’on jugera à propos.—Monsieur, vostre tres humble 
et trés obeissant seruiteur, P. BELLIEURE. 


[P. Bezcrèvre to Brienne. London, 13 Sept. 1646. 


I nave received yours of the 30th ult. ; I shall not fail to complain as 
loudly as I can, according to your orders, as I indeed have already done, 
of what happened in the matter of M. de Montereul ; but as the opening 
of those letters, with which he was intrusted, was done in the House of 
Commons itself, I do not know if it be reasonable to expect anything 
but excuses from persons who cannot put upon others the error they 
committed themselves ; in any case this complaint will confirm them so 
much the more in the design they assure me they have, of not interfering 
with our couriers, although I judge that such resolution has already been 
taken and M. de Montereul communicated with. I cannot, nevertheless, 
at present refrain from informing you that if the King of England refuse 
to sign the proposals, he will lose all the Presbyterians that are here 
and consequently the Scots, who alone will not undertake his defence, 
and will thereby give the Independents all the advantages they can wish. 

To return to what is taking place in this country, I have to relate to you 
that the Scots on Tuesday last gave a written reply to a communication 
that had been made to them in the same manner, in which it was stated 
that for the advantage of peace they would be satisfied with four hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, of which they required two hundred thousand 
at once. The sum was granted to them, of which one hundred thousand 
is to be paid at once, fifty thousand in three months, another similar sum 
in six months after, and the remainder in two years, with which the 
Scots were not satisfied, as they wished to receive the two hundred 
thousand in ready money before disarming; so that the discussion was 
continued yesterday during all day; although it had been decided on 
Tuesday by a majority of forty votes to grant them the four hundred 
thousand pounds, there were only twenty of majority for them yesterday, 
when it was decided that they would only receive one hundred thousand 
in ready money. The principal reason that prevented their having more 
was that it would have been necessary, in order to obtain the surplus, to 
ask it from the city of London, and its being certain that the city would 
at the same time require that the army of Fairfax be disbanded, and that 
the other one be sent to Ireland. The Independents fear nothing so much 
as to see themselves without an army, in which all their credit consists, 
The Scots intend to present a memorial to the King of Great Britain, in 
order to show that they cannot dispense with the two hundred thousand 
pounds ready money : this will be finally deliberated on to-day. They 
gave in again on Tuesday last another paper in which they showed that 
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the one they had previously given included several headings, and that 
the offer of three hundred thousand pounds only referred to one of them, 
and begged to have a reply as to the remainder, of which the principal 
matter was what was required to be done regarding the person of the 
King of England, and in the administration of the two kingdoms, on 
which nothing has yet been done, all the time having been taken up in 
treating the question of the money. 

A person named Taylort has been in this town during the last eight 
days, who has been sent by the governor of the Netherlands to treat 
of a league between Flanders, England, and Holland against France, 
which it is said he has authority to conclude. He is considered to be an 
ingenious man, who has formed several habits here during twenty 
years that he has been employed by the Spanish ambassadors: Lord 
Goring has also recommended him to several persons. It is said that he 
has been commissioned to find out how people’s minds are disposed in 
the matter, in order that the proposal may be afterwards made publicly 
in Parliament. He has not yet seen any of the lords, but carries on 
his underhand dealing with those of the Lower House, among others 
with a certain Bar, who was formerly in business in Spain, and a person 
named Vassal, at whose house the Spanish Ambassador was yesterday at 
five o'clock ; and a Giles Grain, who is also in the Lower House; he has 
even obtained permission to transport powder and other munitions to 
Dunkirk, which has not been mentioned in the House, and the precise 
place for landing it has not been stated on the permission. The matter 
is still so secret that I have not yet been able to speak of it, without 
harming those from whom I learned it. I have, however, insinuated 
that the lords would impair their authority by this alliance, which is 
calculated to reduce this state more readily towards popular government, 
but if there be reason to expect that they may be forced to accept it, it 
may be feared equally justly that the same reasons will induce the Lower 
House to adopt it, although there are persons in this House who are not 
of that opinion. Being unable to write more fully without doing harm 
to those who have informed me, I have written to Calais and Mardik 
that these munitions are to be sent from here, giving it as a piece of 
news heard on the Exchange, so that measures will be taken there such 
as may be considered necessary. | 


LIX 
BELLIEVRE A BRIENNE 
A Nencustle, le 7 Septemb. 1646. 


MonsiEuR,—Jusques a ce que i’aye receu vos ordres, que 
l'espère par le S' de Montereul, je ne puis presser icy aucune 
affaire, et le roy d'Angleterre ne prendra aussy aucune résolution 
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qu’il n'ait eu des nouuelles de la reyne d'Angleterre son espouse. 
Certainement il ne faict rien sans ses aduis; ce n’est pas à dire 
qu'il les suiue aussy tost qu'il les reçoit. Il me disoit hier 
parlant de la reyne d'Angleterre et des ministres qui sont près 
d'elle, qu’ilz ne se croyoient pas si mal qu'il estoit en effect, et 
qu ilz defferent plus aux petits aduis qu’ilz recoiuent de Londres 
qu'a ce qu’il leur est escrit. Je luy ay parlé de la proposition 
que i’ay appris qu'il a faict de se mettre ez mains du Parlement 
d’Ang™. Il desaduoiie auoir donné ce pouuoir à Mylord Dom- 
fermelin, qui est le seul qui en ayt de luy pour traitter de le 
faire aller à Londre, qu’il est bien vray qu'il a ordre de faire 
tout ce qu’il pourra pour l'y faire receuoir, mais auec honneur 
et seureté et non autrement. Japrens par les depesches que 
Jen receus hier, que l’on ne l’y veut point encore à quelques 
conditions que ce puisse estre. Il] aura sans doute eu la mesme 
nouuelle. 

Les deputez d’Escosse sont arrivez en si grand nombre 
qu'il y a plus d’apparence que ce soit pour composer un conseil 
qui puisse resoudre auec celuy de la guerre, qui est icy, ce qui 
sera faict de la personne de leur Roy que seulement pour le 
conuier de nouueau d’approuuer les propositions. Ces deputez 
auront audience dudict Roy dans un jour ou deux.—Je suis, 
Monsieur, vostre trés humble et trés obeissant seruiteur, 

BELLIEURE. 


[Beuuèvre to Brienne. Newcastle, 7 Sep. 1646. 

Unri I receive your orders—which I hope to have by M. de Montereul 
—I am unable to urge on any business here, and the King of England, 
also, will take no decision until he receive intelligence from the queen, 
his consort. He certainly does nothing without her advice, which does 
not mean that he takes it as soon as he receives it. He told me yester- 
day, in speaking of the Queen of England and of the ministers who are 
with her, that they do not consider him to be so badly situated as he in 
fact was, and that they pay more attention to the small notices they 
receive from London than to what he writes to them. I spoke to him of 
the proposal I had learned he had made, to put himself in the hands of 
the English Parliament. He denied that he had given this authority to 
Lord Dunfermline, who is the only person that has been instructed by 
him to treat of his going to London ; it is quite true, at the same time, 
that his orders to this latter are to do all he can in order that he, the 
king, be received there with honour and security, and not otherwise. 

I learn from the despatches I received yesterday that they will not 
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have him even on any possible condition. He will, no doubt, have 
received the same intelligence. 

The Scottish Commissioners have arrived in such numbers that it 
seems more likely to be their object to form a council, in order to decide 
with the Council of War, which is here, what will be done with the 
person of their king, than merely to invite him to reconsider the pro- 

These Commissioners will be received in audience by the king 
in a day or two.] 


LX 
P. BELLIÈVRE À BRIENNE 


A Londres, ce 20 7, 1646. 

Mowsœur,—Je uoy par celle du sept du courant, que vous 
m’auez faict l'honneur de m'escrire que s’il n’y auoit encore 
rien de résolu touchant les ordres que debuoit apporter deca 
Monsieur de Monstreüil, on ne peut pas doubter qu’à présent 
ce ne soit chose faicte et qu’il ne soit sur les chemins. Ce qui 
s'est passé au parlement d’Ang™ la sepmaine passée où ceux 
qui sont affectionnez au seruice du Roy d'Ang” ont, en tous 
les points qui se sont traictez, emporté sur leurs aduersaires 
tout ce qu’ils ont voulu, leur faict extrémement souhaitter que 
le Roy d’Ang'* se portast presentement à accorder quelques 
unes des propositions qui luy ont esté faictes, et monstrent 
uouloir venir à quelque terme d’accommodement, d’aultant que 
par ce moyen il leur donneroit lieu de seruir, ce qu'ils croyent 
maintenant estre en leur pouuoir, et touttes les apparances y 
sont, pourueu que ce ne soit point un artifice des Independans, 
comme quelques uns disent, qui eussent faict ranger plusieurs 
du costé des presbitériens, pour ce qui regarde les Escossois, qui 
retourneront à leur party quand il sera question de traicter du 
gouuernement. Jeudy dernier les Independans vouloient que 
le grand sceau demeurast encore quelque temps entre les mains 
de ceux qui l’ont ou jusques icy, ce qu'ilz ne peurent obtenir. 
Le lendemain ilz vouloient empescher que l’on enuoyat des 
deputez de quelques prouinces, qui, pour auoir eu des garnisons 
du Roy d’Ang”, n’en auoint point donné. Il fust néantmoins 
arresté qu'’ilz en donneroient, et le Samedy que l’on s’assembla 
extraordinairement pour traicter de l'affaire des Escossois où 
après longue contestation, il fust ordonné que les Escossois 
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auroient les deux centz milles liures comptant, et que l’on les 
iroit demander au maire de la Ville, ce qui fust faict: Lundy. 
La Ville l’a accordé, auec quelques conditions, pour l’assurance 
du recouurement de ses deniers, qui ne luy serent pas refusées. 
Je ne vous mande pas que je trauaille icy à adjuster les con- 
ditions que les deux royaumes ont désiré du Roy d’Ang™. 
J'en rends compte à Monsieur l’ambassadeur et puis les affaires 
sont si pey aduancées que ie n’ay pas creu vous en debuoir 
importuner. Il semble que l’on se contenteroit si le roi 
d’Ang™ vouloit accorder la relligion presbitérienne, ainsi qu'elle 
est demandée par les articles, le soing de la milice au parlemt 
d’ Ang’ pendant sa uie du moins pour sept années, au cas qu'il 
ne vescust pas tant, le gouuernement de l'Irlande entre les 
mains du d. parlem!, et que les principaux officiers qui seront 
pourueuz par le Roy d’Ang™ seront approuuez par le d. parlem', 
seulement pour cette fois, et plusieurs croyent que l’acceptation 
de ces quatre articles pourroit produire une paix plus aduanta- 
geuse que vraisemblablement on ne doibt attendre de l’estat 
present des affaires, ou en cas de guerre donner au Roy d’Ang™ 
un party fort considerable, qu’il court grande fortune de perdre 
sil ne prend promptement la voye de quelq. accomodem* ; 
pour ce qui est de la milice, on se pourra arrester sur le temps, 
ce qui ne sera pas difficile à accommoder, pourueu que l’on con- 
sente qu’apres qu'il sera expiré, le commandement en retourne 
franchement et sans reserve aux Roix ses successeurs. On peut 
encore conuenir pour ce qui regarde les officiers et ceux aussy 
qui pour auoir suiuy le Roy d’Ang™ sont bannis par les pro- 
positions ; l’article de la Religion fera plus de difficulté. La 
presbitérienne transfère aux ministres l’authorité souueraine 
sur l'église d'Angleterre, qui par la protestante appartient au 
Roy d’Ang”, auec la qualité de chef de cette église, il se pro- 
poseroit bien d'accorder le presbitere par cette condition à 
l'Angleterre que la liberté de la religion protestante fust laissée 
au Roy d’Ang™ et à ceux qui feroient déclaration d’y vouloir 
demeurer, si les presbitériens n’estoient si puissantz en Angle- 
terre pour ce point, auquel ils conuiennent auec les Independans, 
qui ne souffieront iamais d’euesques, car pour l’Escosse n'y ayant 
que des presbitériens, il n’y a pas à penser que tout ce que l’on 
pourroit obtenir seroit pour le Roy d’Ang", auquel encore auec 
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peine on permettroit, et à quelques uns des siens, l’exercice de 
sa Relligion en sa chappelle. Mais ce qui me faict appréhender 
que cette négociation ne réussisse pas, quand bien on seroit 
d'accord de touttes ces conditions, a l’article de l’Irlande prèz 
est, que ceux que ie uoys s'opiniastrent à faire abandonner 
l'Irlande, et que ie ne comprends pas comme le Roy d’Ang™ se 
pourroit résoudre, puis qu’outre que c’est le lieu d’ou apparam- 
ment il peut tirer le plus grand secours s’il estoit cy après 
necessaire de reprendre les armes, touttes les apparances ueulent 
si les Irlandois se voyent abandonnez, qu'ils cherchent maistre 
et se donnent à la France ou à l'Espagne, et ie craindrois que 
l'Espagne n'y treuuat presentement des auantages que la France 
n'ya pas. Ainsy joserois dire en touttes façons que c'est une 
affaire à laquelle il faut veiller, on a mesme aduis que cinquante 
vieux officiers espaignols y sont desbarquez despuis peu. Je 
vous mandais par ma dernière que Taylord trauailloit icy pour 
faire une ligue entre la Flandre et ce pays, il y trauaille tous- 
iours, et l’on dit mesme qu’il a de l'argent à distribuer à cet 
effect, il continue a faire ses menées; ie n’apprends point qu'il 
se dispose a faire sa proposition au Parlem‘ d’Ang™. Ses poudres 
estoient auant hier encore sur la riuiére et comme ils ont 
changé de uaisseau pour les porter en ayant choisy de plus 
plats, et qui uont à rame, en intention de les faire passer entre 
les uaisseaux qui sont deuant Dunkerque à la faueur de la nuict, 
on en a encore donné l’aduis par dela en sorte qu'elles auront 
de la peine d’y entrer, cependant tous ceux qui uont a la bourse 
disent que Dunkerque n'est point muni et l'Ambassadeur 
d'Espagne le faict publier icy par tous ses amis, et dit luy 
mesme, qu'il ne scauroit durer quinze jours, mais on peut doubter 
que son intention est d’auoir icy un secours, d’aultant plus 
prompt qu'il fera le danger présent, ce que l'on croit qu’il aura 
peine à obtenir l’on se porteroit plus tost à la ligue que les 
Hollandois proposent et qu’ils ont donné charge à celluy qui 
est à la Haye de la part du parlem‘ d’Ang", d'offrir l'offensive 
et deffensiue, auec ou sans l'Espagne, ce qui a esté bien receu 
icy et s'en traitte quelque chose dont on ne faict point de part 
à l'Ambassad' des Estatz ; il n'y a encore rien de bien aduancé. 
Jons sollicite[ur] du Roy d’Ang™ au Parlement monstre icy 
des lettres qu’il dit recepuoir de France, d'un Robert Rigth, 
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qui est un nom supposé, par lesquelles il se uante d’estre punctu- 
ellement aduerty de tout ce qui se passe, et faict, chez la Reyne 
d’Ang” et chez M. le Card'. Par les deux dernieres que il a 
faict uoir on ne luy mandoit point de nouuelles, mais seulement 
on luy donnoit aduis que l’on pouuoit faire au Roy d’Ang™ 
telles propositions que l’on voudroit, et que iamais la Reyne 
d’Ang”™ ne permettroit qu’il en signast aucune, qu'il se falloit 
bien garder de licentier l’armée de Ferfax, et que tout seroit 
perdu parceque les Escossois estoient d'intelligence auec la 
France pour tromper les Anglois, et que s'ils auoient touché 
l'argent qu’ilz demandent ilz s'en seruiroient contre les Anglois 
aussy bien que de leur armée, qu'ils n’ont-point d'enuie de 
licentier. Bien qu’apparamment ce soient des tours des Inde- 
pendans qui font exprez escrire ces lettres, ie ne laisse pas de 
croire vous en debuoir aduertir, aussy bien que de ce dessein du 
Roy d’Ang™ de venir icy traicter luy mesmes de ses affaires, 
dont ie me donné l'honneur de vous escrire il y a quelque 
temps duquel encore que l'on m'a donné aduis despuis peu, il 
y a lieu de croire que ce sont artifices des Independans qui 
taschent à l'empescher par tous moyens de rien signer affin de 
mettre les affaires par les déclarations qu’ils prétendent faire 
en suitte, hors les termes d’accommodement. Je vous enuoie 
limprimé que uous m’auez demandé, dont ie ne m’attendois pas 
de vous rien escrire qu'il n’y eust quelque chose de résolu sur 
les plaintes qu’en faict Monsieur l'Ambassadeur ; il en demande 
justice et ie ne uoy pas comme on luy pourra refuser Ja puni- 
tion de l’autheur d’une telle insolence. Le speker en doibt 
aujourdhuy parler, mais ie doubte de vous en pouuoir rendre 
compte de ce qui aura esté arresté, parceque l’on se leue si tard 
du parlement que ie n’en puis attandre la sortie sans hazarder 
de laisser partir l'ordinaire sans mes lettres.—Je suis, Monsieur, 
vostre très humble et très obeissant seruiteur, 
P. DE BELLIEURE. 


Au dos—Le frère de M. de Bellièure, du 20 Septembre 1646. 
à Londres, receu le 28° du d. mois à Fontainebleau. 


[P. Beuuèvre to Brienne. London, 20 Sep. 1646. 


I see by yours of the 7th inst. that if nothing was then settled con- 
cerning the orders that M. de Montereul was to bring here, we cannot 
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at present doubt but that the matter has been settled since, and that he 
is now on the way. In the English Parliament during the past week it 
has happened that those best disposed for the service of the King of 
England have had all the points that were treated of settled as they 
wished, and carried against their adversaries, which has made them very 
desirous that the King of England would proceed now to grant some of 
the proposals that have been made to him, and show himself well dis- 
posed to come to some terms of agreement, inasmuch as by this means 
they would have an opportunity of serving him, which they believe to 
be in their power, and every appearance indicates it, provided this be 
not an artifice on the part of the Independents, as some persons say, 
whereby several of them who have been led to range themselves with 
the Presbyterians on what concerned the Scots, will return to their own 
party, on the question of the form of government being treated. The 
Independents moved on Tuesday last that the Grand Seal might still 
remain for some time in the hands of those who hold it, which they 
could not obtain. The following day they wished to prevent the return 
of members from some counties that, from their having had royalist 
garrisons, had not sent any. It was, nevertheless, decided that they 
would be returned, and on Saturday, at a special sitting to deal with 
the matter of the Scots, it was decided, after a long contest, that the 
Scots should receive the two hundred thousand pounds in ready money, 
and that the amount be asked from the mayor of the city, which was 
done on Monday. The city has granted it, with some conditions neces- 
sary ta assure the repayment of its advances, which will not be objected to. 

I do not mention to you that I am occupied here in adjusting the 
terms that the two kingdoms wish to obtain from the King of England. 
I send an account of it to the ambassador, and after all the matter is so 
little advanced that I did not think it necessary to trouble you with it. 
It appears that they would be satisfied if the King of England would 
grant the Presbyterian form of religion, as it has been demanded in the 
articles, with the care of the militia to the English Parliament during his 
lifetime, or at least for seven years in the event of his decease within 
that period of time ; the government of Ireland to remain in the hands 
of Parliament, and that the principal officers, who will be provided by 
the King of England, be approved by Parliament only for this one occa- 
sion ; and many persons think that the acceptance of these four articles 
would produce a more advantageous peace than one could in all likeli- 
hood expect from the present state of affairs, or in case of war would 
provide the King of England with a very considerable party, which he 
runs great risk of losing at present if he do not decide promptly on some 
form of agreement ; as regards the militia, it would not be difficult to 
fix a set period for it to remain in the hands of Parliament, provided it 
were agreed that on its expiry the command would return free and un- 
restricted to the king’s successors. An agreement might also be come 
to in what concerns the officers and those who, according to the pro- 
posals, are to be banished for having followed the King of England ; the 
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article on religion will cause the most difficulty. Presbyterianism 
transfers to the clergy the sovereign authority over the Church of 
England, which by Protestantism belongs to the King of England, who 
is entitled head of this Church ; he would readily grant Presbyterianism 
to England on condition that the liberty of the Protestant religion were 
left to the king, and to those who would make declaration of wishing to 
abide by it, if the Preebyterians—who are at one in this matter with the 
Independents, and who will never tolerate bishops—were not so numer- 
ous, for in Scotland there are but Presbyterians, so it is not to be 
thought that all to be obtained would be for the King of England, to 
whom the exercise of his religion in his chapel with his own people would 
with difficulty be granted. But what leads me to fear that this negotia- 
tion may not succeed, even were these conditions agreed upon, the 
article on Ireland being excepted, is that those whom I see are obstinate 
in wishing to abandon Ireland, and I do not understand how the King of 
England could possibly resolve to do so, since, besides its being the place 
whence he may apparently draw the greatest assistance were it necessary 
for him again to take up arms, everything indicates that if the Irish saw 
themselves abandoned, they would seek a master and give themselves to 
France or to Spain, and I should fear that Spain might find advantages 
therein that France has not got. I shall, therefore, be bold enough to 
sy that in any case it is a matter that demands attention ; information 
has even been received that fifty old Spanish officers have landed there 
lately. I informed you in my last that Taylort was at work here trying 
to form a league between Flanders and this country ; he is still going on 
with it; it is even said that he has money to distribute, therefore he 
continues his underhand dealings. I do not learn that he proposes to 
make his proposal in the English Parliament. His gunpowder was still 
on the river yesterday ; and as they have changed the ship that was to 
carry it, and selected flat rowing boats, their intention is evidently to be 
able to pass between the ships that are before Dunkirk under cover of 
night. Notice has been again sent yonder, so that they will have difficulty 
in getting in; however, all persons who frequent the exchange say that 
Dunkirk is not provisioned, and the Spanish ambassador publishes by his 
friends, and affirms himself, that it will not hold out more than fifteen 
days ; but it may be suspected that his purpose is, in rendering the 
danger more eminent, to try and obtain all the more promptly some 
assistance from here, and in this it is thought he will have difficulty, 
since people here are better disposed to a league proposed by the Dutch, 
the design of which has been intrusted by the English Parliament to its 
ambassador at the Hague—to make offer of its being offensive and defen- 
sive, with or without Spain—which has been well received here, and is 
being treated of without its being brought to the knowledge of the 
ambassador of the United Provinces ; it is not yet in any way matured. 
Jones,! a solicitor of the King of England in Parliament, is showing 


1 Oliver St. John, a relative of Cromwell, and an important member of the 
Independent party, had been Solicitor-General since 1640-1. 
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letters here which he says are received from France, from one Robert 
Wright [?], an assumed name, in which the writer boasts of being 
punctually informed of all that takes place at the Queen of England's 
and at the Cardinal’s. In the last two letters he has shown there is 
nothing in the way of news, but merely a notice given to him, that what- 
ever proposals it might be wished to make to the King of England, the 
Queen of England will never allow him to sign any of them ; that great 
care should be taken not to disband the army of Fairfax, or that all 
would thereby be lost, because the Scots have an understanding with 
France, in order to deceive the English, and that, if they had received 
the money they ask for, they would employ it against the English, as 
well as their army, which they have no intention of disbanding. 
Although to all appearance this is but one of the tricks of the Indepen- 
dents, who have such letters written on purpose, yet I consider it 
necessary to inform you of it, as well as of what is said of the King of 
England’s intention to come here, in order to treat of his affairs himself, 
that I mentioned some time ago, which is also, there is reason to believe, 
an artifice of the Independents, who try every means to prevent him 
from signing anything, in order, by the declarations they pretend to 
make afterwards, they may push matters beyond the reach of an agree- 
ment. . 

I send you the print you asked me for; I did not intend to write to 
you of it until something might be decided upon concerning it, on the 
complaint made by the ambassador, who demands justice, and I cannot 
see how one can refuse to him to punish the author of such a piece of 
insolence.! The speaker is to mention it to-day, but I doubt of my 
being able to inform you of what may be decided upon, because Par- 
liament breaks up so late that I cannot run the risk of the mail leaving 
without my letters. ] 


LXI 
BELLIEVRE A BRIENNE 


A Newcastle, le * Sept. 1646. 


Monsirur,—Le S' de Montereul nous apportant de quoy 
obliger le Roy de la G. B. d'accorder les propositions qui luy 
ont esté faictes concernant la religion seullement, nostre négotia- 
tion la mettra à la teste de plus de quatre mil cheuaux Escossois, 
et luy asseurera une des meilleures places de cette isle, apparem- 
ment nécessitera les estatz d’Ecosse de s’entremettre pour faire 
la paix a des conditions tollerables, car le plus mauuais parti 
qu'ilz pourroient prendre seroit de souffrir que les Anglois 
entrassent en armes en leur pais, qwilz acheueroieut sans doutte 


1 See the Scottish Dove, Appendix, Note P. 
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de ruiner, et dont a la fin le dit Roy ou eux demeureroient les 
maistres, ce qu’ilz redouttent égallement. Leurs députez et 
tous les autres commissaires qui estoient icy, s’en retournent à 
Edembourg pour résoudre auec ceux qui y sont demeurez, ce 
qu ilz auront à respondre aux propositions que l’on leur faict 
de Londres, concernant la restitution des Places qu’ilz tiennent 
en Ang”, le licenciement de leur armeé et la disposition de 
la personne du Roy. Ces députez l'ont pressé d’agréer la pro- 
position. La responce a esté que s’il estoit à Londres il don- 
neroit et croit qu’il recepuroit telle satisfaction qu'aparemment 
toutes choses s’accommoderoient. Je suis fort en peine de 
n'auoir point les ordres que i’attens par le Sr de Montereul 
dans l'extrémité ou i’apprehende que les affaires soient porteés, 
et d'autant plus que ie croy voir que des chefz des deux grans 
partis d'Escosse, un ne veut plus de royauté, l’autre la veut pour 
luy, tous deux pour paruenir à leurs fins bien différents conuien- 
nent des moyens à tenir des moyens pour ruiner leur Roy.—Je 
suis, Monsieur, vostre trés obeissant seruiteur, 
BELLIÈURE. 


Au dos—M. de Bellièure du 24 Septembre 1646, recu le 
4 Octobre. 


[Bervrèvre to Brienne. London, = Sep. 1646. 


On M. de Monrerevt bringing to us what will oblige the King of Great 
Britain to grant the proposals that are being made to him, on the subject 
of religion alone, our negotiations will place the king at the head of more 
than four thousand Scottish cavalry, and assure him of one of the best 
fortresses on this island, which will render it necessary evidently for the 
Scottish Government to interpose in order to make peace on some toler- 
able terms ; for the worst course they could take would be to allow the 
English to enter their country in arms, as they would no doubt finish by 
devastating it, and at length either they or the king would become masters 
of it, either of which the Scots equally fear. Their delegates and all the 
other commissioners who were here have returned to Edinburgh, in order 
to decide, with those remaining there, what they will have to reply to 
the proposals made to them from London, concerning their giving up the 
places they hold in England ; the disbanding of their army and the disposal 
of the person of the king. These delegates pressed the latter to agree to 
their proposal. The reply was, that were he in London he would do so, 
and he believes he would receive such satisfaction that apparently every- 
thing might be arranged. Iam very much at a loss from not having had 
the orders I expect by M. de Montereul in the extremity_to which I fear 
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matters may be brought ; and so much the more so that I believe of the 
chiefs of the two great parties in Scotland, I perceive the one no longer 
wishes the royalty and the other wishes it for himself, and that both, in 
order to attain their very different ends, agree as to the means to be taken 
in order to ruin their king. ] 


LXII 
P, BELLIEVRE À BRIENNE, 
A Londres le 27 Sept. 1646. 


Monsirur,—L’on a donné au maire et conul [lire conseil ?] 
de cette ville les assurances qu'il a demandé pour l'argent des 
Escossois, qu’ils fourniront incontinent, mais il semble que les 
Escossois ne soient plus si pressés de le receuoir et qu'ils 
‘attandent la resolution d'une assemblée qui se doit tenir à 
Edimbourg, auant que de s'engager de retirer leur armée 
d'Angleterre et de remettre les villes qu'ils y tiennent. Cepen- 
dant il fust dict quelque chose auant hier en la Chambre basse 
pour faire que l’on parlat aujourdhuy sur le surplus du contenu 
au mémoire que les Escossois ont cy deuant pnté [presenté] ce 
qui pourroit donner subject de parler du roy d’Ang”, si ce n'est 
que la mort du Comte d’Essex, qui est fort regretté des siens, et 
qui a empesché la chambre haute de rien faire depuis que de 
donner la charge de lieutenant du Roy en la prouince d’Yorc 
au comte de Nortomberland, ne fist aussy différer cette délibéra- 
tion. Il fust hier arresté en la Chambre basse de continuer le 
comité ordonné pour le payement de l’armée de Ferfax, dont le 
temps est expiré, la chambre haute en doit parler aujourd’huy 
qui uoudroit bien le pouuoir du tout suprimer. Taylort ne 
songe plus à faire en plein parlement la proposition de l’alliance 
qu'il prétend faire, dans la créance qu’elle auroit de la peine à 
réussir si elle uenoit à estre diuulguée, mais l'ambassadeur 
d'Espagne employe tous ses amis pour faire ordonner un comité 
auquel il puisse parler, et ce qui le met extremement en peine 
est que le parlement n'ayant pas de coustume d’en ordonner, 
sans en scauoir le subject auparauant, il se uoit retomber dans 
Pinconuuénient qu'il uoudroit éuiter. Outre la ligue pour 
laquelle Taylort est venu, l'ambassadeur d’Espagne veut 
encore proposer de donner dun cerque [Dunkerque] aux 
Anglois, si ils le ueulent secourir, et de plus, que dores en auant 
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le trafficq des Indes sera faict par les vaisseaux anglois. J'ay 
representé à ceux à qui le grand secret que l’on apporte en la 
conduitte de cette affaire m’a permis d’en parler, qu’outre le 
peu d’apparance qu’il y a de renoncer si facilement à l’alliance 
qu'ilz ont despuis si long temps auec la France, qu'ils ne peuuent 
rien espérer de ces propositions, et que la seule considération de 
l'estat auquel sont réduittes les affaires de Flandres obligeant 
les Espagnols de chercher toutte sorte de moyen de secourir 
ce pays, que leur foiblesse ne leur permet pas d'assister, leur 
faisoit faire ces promesses spécieuses dont |’éxecution demurant 
[demeurant] après en leur puissance ils scauront bien éluder 
l'effect aussy tost qu'ils auront tiré l’aduantage qu'ils en 
esperent presentement. J’ay appris de personne en qui j'ay 
créance que la tresue que les Espagnols essayent de faire auec 
les Hollandois se traicte par milor Goring, qui a esté cy deuant 
amb‘ en France, et qui s'est retiré à Bruxelles, qu'il a despuis 
quelque temps faict un voyage en Hollande soubz prétexte 
d'aller voir son filz, qui y est collonnel, mais en effect pour 
trauailler à ces acomodemens, dont toutte la negotiation est 
entre ses mains; les caresses et les presens qu'il reçoit à Bruxelles 
confirme encore ceux qui m'ont donné cet aduis, dans la créance 
que les Espagnoles ne lui en feroient pas tant sil ne leur 
rendoit quelque seruice considérable. L'on a renuoyé a faire 
raison sur les plaintes que faict Monsieur |l’Ambassadeur 
touchant ces imprimés au comité estably pour les affaires 
estrangères, ou la mort du comte d’Essex a empesché que l’on 
ait trauaille. Après auoir attandu jusques à huict heures les 
lettres de France qui deuroient estre icy il y a deux jours, 
je suis obligé de fermer mon pacquet.—Monsieur, vostre très 
humble et très obeissant seruiteur, 
P. DE BELLIEURE. 


Au dos—M. de Bellièure frère, du 27 Septembre 1646, receu le 
4 Octobre. 


[P. Beturtvre to Brienne. London, 27 Sept. 1646. 


Tue requisite guarantees for the money of the Scots having been given 
to the Mayor and Council of this city, they will furnish it immediately ; 
but it appears that the Scots are no longer in such haste to receive it, and 
that they are awaiting the decision of an assembly to be held in Edinburgh 
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before agreeing to withdraw their army from England and deliver up 
the towns they hold there ; something was, however, said in the Lower 
House, the day before yesterday, that led to further remark therein to- 
day, on the remaining articles of the memorial formerly presented by the 
Scots, which might have given subject to speak of the King of England, had 
not the death of the Earl of Essex,! who is much regretted by his party, and 
whose decease has prevented the Upper House from doing anything since 
beyond giving the office of Lord-Lieutenant of the county of York to the 
Earl of Northumberland, also led to the postponement of this deliberation. 
It was decided yesterday in the Lower House to continue the committee 
appointed for the payment of Fairfax’s army, of which the time has 
expired ; the Upper House is to refer to it to-day, and would much like 
to be able to suppress the committee altogether. 

Taylort no longer thinks of proposing in open Parliament the alliance 
that he pretends to be engaged upon, in the belief that it would with diffi- 
culty succeed if it came to be divulged, but the Spanish Ambassador em- 
ploys all his friends in order to procure the appointment of a committee 
to whom he may speak ; and what has caused him considerable trouble is 
that Parliament, not being accustomed to appoint one without knowing 
beforehand what is to be treated of, he sees himself fallen again into the in- 
consistency he wished to avoid. In addition to the league which Taylort 
has come to propose, the Spanish Ambassador wishes again to propose to 
give Dunkirk to the English, if they would agree to relieve it, and further, 
that in future the Indian traffic be carried on by English ships. I have 
represented to those with whom the great secrecy that has been employed 
in treating of this affair has allowed me to speak of it, that besides the 
little likelihood there is of their renouncing so easily the allignce they 
had for so long a period with France, they can expect nothing from these 
propositions, and that it is but by reason of the state to which matters 
have been reduced in Flanders that the Spaniards are obliged to seek 
every means of relieving that country, which from their weakness they are 
unable to do, that they were thereby led to make specious promises, the 
performance of which being left in their own hands, they well know how 
to elude as soon as they have derived the advantages they now hope for 
from them. I have learned from a person whom I can trust that the truce 
which the Spaniards are trying to make with the Dutch is being arranged 
by Lord Goring,? who was previously ambassador in France, and who has 


1 Robert Devereux, 3rd Earl of Essex, was at first employed by Charles 1. to 
treat with the Scots, 1640, and became general of the southern Royalist army, 
but was distrusted and dismissed. He became general of the Parliamentary 
army in 1642, and opposed the king at Edgehill. He took Reading, relieved 
Gloucester, and defeated the Royalists at Newbury, 1643. The followiug year he 
was forced by the king’s army to retreat into Cornwall, where his army was 
obliged to surrender, he being able to escape by sea to London. He retired 
through the self-denying ordinance in 1645, and died 14th Sept. 1646. 

3 George Goring was made Earl of Norwich by Charles 1. in Nov. 1644, 
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retired to Brussels, who undertook some time ago a journey to Holland 
to visit his son, who is colonel there, but in fact to arrange these agree- 
ments, of which all the negotiation is in his hands; the wheedling and the 
presents he receives at Brussels confirm still more those who have given 
me this information, from its being believed that the Spaniards would not 
do so much for him did he not render them some important service. 

The complaints that were made by the ambassador concerning the 
prints have been referred to the decision of the committee appointed for 
foreign affairs, but the death of Lord Essex has prevented anything being 
done in it. 


After having waited until eight o’clock the arrival of letters from 
France that ought to have been here two days ago, I am obliged to close 


my parcel. ] 


but his title was not recognised by the Parliamentary party. His son above 
mentioned, Colonel George Goring, was in command of a regiment in the Low 
Countries, when he was severely wounded at the siege of Breda, in 1637. In the 
beginning of the Civil War he was engaged at Portsmouth, where his services 
have been attributed by mistake to his father. In what has been related of 
father and son there is considerable confusion. There is a letter from Lord 
Byron, in Carte’s Collection of Letters, vol. i. p. 359, dated Beauvais, 7 March 
1650, addressed to the Marquis of Ormond, which states that Lord Goring, the 
son, had come to Beauvais on his way to Spain about the settlement of a pension 
which had been promised him there, and also to get arms and money for the 
king’s service in Ireland ; and that after having settled his business in Spain he 
desires nothing better than to serve as a volunteer under Ormond for King 
Charles. Lord Byron strongly recommends Ormond to avail himself of Goring’s 
services, and says : ‘I am confident my Lord Goring may be serviceable to your 
Excellence in many respects, and therefore have rather encouraged him in this 
his resolution than any way dehorted him from it ; and especially because he is 
to pass by the Spanish Court, where he hath such habitudes by reason of the 
services both his father and he have done that crown.’ There is another refer- 
ence to the Earl of Norwich in a letter, Carte’s Letters, vol. i. p. 201, wherein 
it is stated that he was then, Jan. 8, 1649, under sentence of death, together 
with the king, Capel, and Loughborough, and that ‘ Goring hath gotten Ireton to 
friend, who excuses him.’ Sir E. Nicholas writes, Carte’s Letters, vol. i. p. 247, 
to the Marquis of Ormond ‘ that the Earl of Norwich had been reprieved at the 
suit of the Spanish and Dutch Ambassadors.’ The son is said to have entered 
the Dominican order and died abroad. Pepys mentions the return of Lord 
Goring from France, April 11, 1660 (vol. i. p. 54), to which Lord Braybrooke 
appends a note: ‘ This was Charles, who succeeded his father as second Earl of 
Norwich.’ This must be questioned, as there is little or no doubt but it was the 
father whose return is mentioned, and whose death is chronicled in Peck’s 
Desiderata Curiosa, p. 542, thus: ‘Jan. 6, 1662-3, died Lord Goring, on his 
passage by land from Hampton Court to London, at Brainford, about eighty 
years of age : he was Earl of Norwich.’ 
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LXITI 


BELLIEVRE A BRIENNE 
Newcastle, le — Oy 1646. 

Mosœur,—Voicy la troisiesme sepmaine que mes couriers 
reuiennent de Londre sans m’aporter des lettres de la Cour. 
Je faits ce que ie puis pour ne pas tesmoigner l'impatience que 
i'ay d'apprendre par le S' de Montereul, ou par quelque autre 
voye, celle que vous approuuez que ie tienne pour tirer le Roy 
d’Ang” du mauuais estat ou il est. Si vous agréez celle de le 
mettre présentement à la teste de quatre milles cheuaux au 
moins, accordant par luy la relligion Presbitérienne, l'affaire 
est en estat d'estre executée dans peu de jours, que si vous 
voulez que l’on trauaille à pacifier touttes choses et m’ordonner 
de continuer la negociation commencée à Londres pour adoucir 
les propositions que le Parlement désire estre approuuées par 
son Roy, nous y trauaillerons, mais auec moins d’aduantage que 
nous n’eussions faict cy-deuant, c’est à dire, auant la mort du 
Comte d’Essex et l’'accommodem* de la ville de Londre auec la 
Chambre basse de la dépendance de laquelle elle s’estoit absolu- 
ment soustraitte depuis quatre mois et où elle s’est remis par 
le bon traittement qu’elle en a receu ces jours passez, au subject 
d’une assignation qu’elle lui a donné de deux cens cinquante 
mil liures, tant en principal qu’intéréts, pour des vielles debtes 
qu’elle auoit grande apprehension de perdre; et ce sur la 
vente des biens des esuesques, chose à mon sens de grande con- 
sideration, et qui engage la ville contre les esuesques, et par 
conséquent contre leur Roy, s’il prétendoit les maintenir, a 
quoy il semble qu’il se tienne plus ferme maintenant qu'il ne 
faisoit il y a deux mois. Je ne scais si c'est le fruict d’une 
conférence qu'il eust il y a trois sepmaines auec un de ses 
anciens chapelains le docteur Stuard, qui s’est retiré en France. 
Je scay qu’il faudroit que les affaires prissent une face que nous 
ne pouuons pas nous imaginer, sil ne ruyne absolument les 
siennes, en différant plus long temps d'accorder la relligion 
presbitérienne. Par un escrit qu'il fit hier il sembloit qu'il 
commenceast à s'y résoudre, quoyque les modifications qu’il y 
apposoit conseruassent les esuesques et ainsy en apparence le 
rendoit inutille. 

Nous eussions essayé qu'il ne nous l’eust pas absolument este, 
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puisque nous nous en fussions aydez à son esgard pour l’obliger 
à leuer ces modifications et pour gaigner du temps vers les 
Anglois et les Escossois, dans l’esperence de voir promptement 
terminer les affaires par un bon accommodement, le Roy d’Ang* 
le retire de nos mains deux heures aprez nous l’auoir donné, 
peut estre que ce soir nous le retirerons des siennes. C'est à 
mon sens sur ce seul poinct de la relligion qu'’ilz se tiendront 
fermes aux propositions, car pour la milice je croy- quilz se 
contenteront de ce a quoy se porte auiourd’huy leur roy, 
l'affaire des délinquans est ce me semble en bon chemain, ainsy 
que celle de la disposition des charges. Nous aurons de la 
peine à sauuer les Irlandois, mais je n'en désespère pas, et je 
m’imagine qu'il y a des expédientz pour accommoder laffaire 
du grande seau. Nous traittons cecy auec des personnes des plus 
considérables des deux royaumes, qui n’en sont point députez 
pour cet effect, si bien qu’a nostre esgard ilz ne sont que 
particuliers subjectz a desadueu et leur negociation jusques à 
présent n’engage point le public et n’empesche pas que dedans 
les parlementz et conseilz d’estat ils ne puissent prendre des 
résolutions qui la destruisent comme s’ilz auoient déterminé le 
Parlement d’Ang”, ce que les Indépendans y ont désia proposé 
de mettre leur Roy dans une restreinte qu’ilz appellent honor- 
able, certainement les propositions d’accommodement ne seroient 
plus escoutées. Ces personnes auec qui nous traittons se plei- 
gnent un peu de nous de ce qu'ilz se sont engagez en cette affaire 
sur ce qu ilz veulent croire que nous leur auons promis il y a six 
sepmaines que nous ferions que leur Roy leur accorderoit leur 
relligion à quoy, jusques icy ils ne voyent aucune disposition. 
Si le dict Roy ne donne promptemt satisfaction sur cet article, 
il n’y a rien à se promettre de cette negotiation, ni de l’autre 
affaire, et ie ne croy pas qu'il sy resolue si la Reyne d’Ang™ 
n’use en cette rencontre de tout son pouuoir pour l’y obliger, 
chose qui pressé extrêmement. Il n’y a pas moins de nécessité 
de faire que elle le destourne aussy promptement de la pensée, 
je woserois dire obstinée, qu'il a d’aller à Londres pour y 
accommoder ses affaires. I] s’imagine que sa présence et sa 
conduitte leur y feront changer de face. Je ne veux pas dire 
qu’il soit impossible de les accommoder par la voie de la négo- 
tiation si nous pouuons encore gaigner du temps, mais il ne 
fault, point en ce cas que le d. Roy aille à Londres que touttes 
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choses, jusques aux moindres, ne soient accommodées ; car s'il y 
va en la manière qu'il se le propose, c’est à dire sans auoir rien 
conclu, mais seulement donnant des esperances qu'estant là il 
conuiendra de tout auec les deux chambres du Parlement, ie 
ne faits point de doute que quelque parole qu’elles luy donnent, 
elles ne s'asseurent de sa personne et ne l’obligent à signer non 
seulement les propositions, mais touttes autres que bon leur 
semblera. Je suis, Monsieur, vostre très humble and très 
obeissant seruiteur, BELLIEURE. 


Au dos—M. de Bellièure, du 1° Octobre à Newcastel, receu le 
11° du d. mois. 





[Bextrtvre to BRIENNE. Newcastle, = 1646. 

Tus is now the third week that my couriers return from London 
without bringing me any letters from Court. I do what I can not to 
manifest the impatience I feel to learn by M. de Montereul, or through 
any other channel, what means you would wish me to take in order to 
deliver the King of England from the bad condition in which he is 
placed. If you agree to the plan of putting him at the head of at least 
four thousand cavalry, on his granting the Presbyterian form of religion, 
the matter is in course of being carried out within a few days; or if you 
wish me to set to work and obtain a general pacification, and to resume 
the negotiation set on foot in London to reduce the proposals that 
Parliament wishes the king to approve, we will set about it; but this 
latter plan will be effected with less advantage now than it might have 
been formerly, this is to say, before the death of the Earl of Essex and 
the reconciliation come to between the City of London and the House 
of Commons, as the former had absolutely withdrawn from the depen- 
dency of the latter during four months, and has but been reconciled to 
the House within the last few days by the good treatment it has received 
on the subject of an assignment which it had given for two hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds in principal and interest, which the city was much 
afraid of losing, and which was realised by the sale of the bishop lands, 
a matter of great moment in my opinion, as it engages the city against 
the bishops, and consequently against their king, if he pretend to uphold 
the latter, and on this he seems more firmly resolved than he was two 
monthsago. I do not know whether or not this be the result of an interview 
he has had with one of his former chaplains, Dr. Steuart,! who has retired 
toFrance. I know that the situation would require to assume an appearance 


1 This refers probably to Louis Stuart d’Aubigny, uncle to the then Duke of 
Richmond Lennox, who was sent to France when five years old, and educated 
at Port-Royal. Having entered holy orders he was made Canon of Notre Dame, 
Paris. He came to England at the Restoration, and was made almoner to the 
Queen. He was nominated Cardinal, but died in Paris a few hours before the 
arrival of the courier who was bringing him the insignia, in 1665. 
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that we cannot imagine ifhe, by delaying longer to grant Presbyterianism, 
do not absolutely ruin his own affairs. He drew up yesterday a document 
which seemed at first to decide the matter, but by the modifications he 
made in it he retained the bishops, and thus rendered it useless. 

We might have tried to render it not absolutely useless for us, and 
helped on his concerns, by obliging him to remove these modifications, 
and thus to gain time in respect of the English and Scots, with the hope 
of bringing matters to a conclusion by a good arrangement, had not the 
King of England taken the document out of our hands two hours after 
having left it with us ; this evening, perhaps, we will take it out of his 
hands. It is on the one point of religion, in my opinion, that they will 
hold firm in their proposal, for as regards the militia I believe they will 
be satisfied with what their king seems inclined to offer at present; the 
matter of the defaulters is also, it seems to me, in a fair way of settle- 
ment, as well as that of the disposal of places. We will have trouble in 
saving the Irish, but I do not despair of it, and I imagine some expedient: 
will be fouud to regulate the question of the Privy Seal. We are treat- 
ing these matters with the most influential persons of the two kingdoms, 
who, however, not being delegated for that purpose, are in respect of us 
but private individuals, liable to disavow what has been done; and their 
negotiation, up to the present time, does not engage the public, nor 
prevent them in parliaments and state councils from adopting resolutions 
that may destroy it, as, for example, if they had prevailed upon the 
English Parliament—which the Independents have therein already pro- 
posed—to put their king under restraint, which they call honourable, 
the proposals of agreement would certainly be no longer listened to. 
The persons with whom we are treating complain somewhat of us, that 
being engaged in this matter on what we lead them to believe, and had 
promised to them six weeks ago, that we would induce their king to grant 
to them their form of religion, and that up till now they see no disposi- 
tion on his part of doing so. If this king does not give prompt satisfac- 
tion on this head there is nothing to be expected from this negotiation, 
nor of the other matter; and I do not believe he will decide upon it if 
the Queen of England do not employ all her influence to oblige him to 
do so, and the matter is extremely urgent. It is not less necessary for 
her to dissuade him also promptly from the idea—which I would not dare 
to term obstinate—that he has of going to London in order to settle his 
affairs himself. He imagines that his presence and his conduct would 
make things change front there. I shall not say that it is impossible to 
settle his affairs by means of negotiating, if we can still gain time, but 
in that case the king must not go to London until everything in their 
minutest details have been agreed upon, for if he go there in the manner 
he proposes, viz., without having concluded anything, but merely giving 
hopes that being there he will arrange everything with the two houses 
of Parliament, I have no doubt but that, whatever promise they may give 
him, they will assure themselves of his person, and oblige him to sign, 
not only the present proposals, but all others that they may fancy.] 
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LXIV 
P. BELLIÈVRE À BRIENNE 


Londres, 4 Octre. 1646, 

Moxstur,— Monsieur de Montereul apres auoir donné en 
termes généraux touttes les satisfactions nécessaires aux Pres- 
bitériens et aux Escossois, part présentement pour Neucastel, et 
bien que son seiour en France ait esté plus long que l'on 
n’auoit creu il n’est rien ruiné jusques à présent par son re- 
tardement, puisque encore que les deux Chambres ayent résolu 
d’auoir seulles la disposition du Roy d’Ang™, on ne l’a point 
encore demandé aux Escossois, et ils ne sont point résolus 
iusques icy, s’ilz le doiuent ou le conserver ils ne se treuuent 
pas peu empesches, craignants d'une part l’infamie qu’ils ne 
peuuent éuiter en le liurant, et de l’autre le danger qui les 
menace s’ilz le refusent. Il trouuera encores les affaires en 
bon estat, les presbitériens n’ayant pas perdu courage pour la 
mort du Comte d’Essex, qui leur donnoit grand crédit, bien 
qu’il y ait lieu de craindre des uns et des autres qu'ils 
n’embrassent les intérestz du Roy d’Ang™ qu’en tant que le 
leur s’y rencontre, et que sans luy ils trouuoient moyen de se 
mettre à couuert, ils s'y pourroient bien abandonner; il fust 
aussy résolu il y a deux jours, sur la réquisition qu'en fist 
le solliciteur, que les propositions qui ont esté cy-deuant en- 
uoyées au Roy d'Ang'* seroient passées en forme de bill, qui 
est à dire, que elles passeroient pour loy, si cela estoit approuué 
par la Chambre haute, en sorte que le Roy d’Ang™ ne les 
pourroit changer, ni mesme y changer quelque chose. Hier la 
Chambre haulte ordonna que l’armée de Fairfax seroit entre- 
tenüe jusques à la fin de ce mois; elle arresta aussy que l’on 
puniroit les autheurs de quelques liures contenants plusieurs 
blasfemes, ce que les Independants essayèrent fort d'empescher, 
estans tous faitz par ceux de leur party. IL vint hier nouuelles 
d'Irlande que le Marquis d’Ormont s’en allant 4 Killkenny 
joindre les confédérés auec lesquels il croyoit la paix faicte, 
fust aduerti du dessein qu’ils auoient faict de l’assassiner, ce 
qui le fist promptement retourner à Dublin auec ses troupes. 
Plusieurs veulent que cette action soit la cause de la rup- 
ture de la paix, mais les plus sensés estiment que ce n'en 
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est qu’un effect, et que le nunce du pape n’a pas voulu que l'on 
tint cette paix, bien que c’eust esté par son aduis qu'elle auoit 
esté conclüe. Ayant appris il y a trois jours qu’enfin l’ambas- 
sadeur d'Espagne auoit demandé de parler au comité des 
affaires estrangères pour donner à ce qu'il disoit des aduis 
très importants, et que l'audiance luy auoit esté accordée 
aujourdhuy à quatre heures, j’ay veu la plus grand part 
de ceux qui composent ce comité, et ay faict parler aux 
autres pour leur faire entendre que ie ne doutois point 
qu’ils ne uoulussent maintenir la bonne intelligence qu'est entre 
ces deux couronnes, que ie les tenois trop aduisés pour croire 
qu'ils songeassent à assister une place que les armes du Roy ont 
réduitte aux abois, dont le secours ne pourroit estre prest 
quelque diligence que l’on apportast, qu’elle ne fust entre les 
mains du Roy, et qu’ainsi sans tirer aucun fruict des promesses 
des Espagnols, qui ne leur seroient pas tenües plus fidellement 
que celles qu’ils ont depuis si long temps donné en ce pays, ils 
auroient tesmoigné leur mauuaise volonté et donné subject a la 
France d'en porter le ressentiment au dernier point. On ne 
croid pas qu’il ait autre chose à proposer que ce que ie me 
donné l’honneur de vous mander la sepmaine passée.—Je suis, 
Monsieur, vostre tres humble et trés obeissant seruiteur, 
P. pE BELLŒURE. 


Au dos.—Le frère de M. de Bellièure, du 4° octobre 1646, à 
Londres, receu le 11° du d. mois. 


[P. BeLuIÈvRE to Brienne. London, 4 October 1646. 


M. pe Monrerevt, after having given in general terms every satisfac- 
tion to the Presbyterians and to the Scots, is at present setting out for 
Newcastle, and although his stay in France may have been longer than 
one would have thought, nothing, up to the present time, has been 
ruined by the delay, since, although the two houses may have each 
resolved to have alone the disposal of the King of England, no demand 
has till now been made to the Scots to have him, and the latter have not 
yet decided whether or not they ought to preserve him, in which they 
are much at a loss, fearing, on the one hand, the disgrace they cannot 
escape in delivering him up, and, on the other, the danger that threatens 
them if they refuse. M. de Montereul will find matters still in a good 
condition, the Presbyterians not having lost courage because of the death 
of the Earl of Essex, who was a great credit to them, although there is 
reason to fear that both parties only favour the interests of the King of 
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England in so far as it suits their own interests, and that if they could 
find means of securing themselves from harm without him, they would 
readily abandon him ; it was thus resolved two days ago, at the request 
of the solicitor-general, that the proposals previously sent to the King 
of England should be passed in the form of a bill, which is as much as to 
say that they would have all the force of law, on being approved by the 
Upper House, so that the King of England would not be able to change 
them, nor even to change anything in them. Yesterday the Upper 
House ordered that the army of Fairfax be kept up until the end of this 
month ; it decided also that the authors of some blasphemous books be 
punished, which the Independents tried strongly to prevent, the books 
being all written by those of their party. News was received yesterday 
from Ireland that the Marquis of Ormond, on going to Kilkenny to 
join the confederates, with whom he believed peace to have been con- 
cluded, was informed that a design of assassinating him had been formed, 
which made him return promptly to Dublin with his troops. Some 
people consider this act may be the cause of hostilities having broken 
out, but more sensible people judge it to be but an effect of it, and that 
the Papal Nuncio would not agree to the maintenance of this peace, 
although it had been concluded on his advice. Having learned three 
days ago that the Spanish ambassador had at length asked to speak with 
the committee on foreign affairs in order to communicate what he termed 
very important information, and that audience had been given him for 
four o'clock to-day, I have seen the most part of those who form this 
committee, and have had some persons to speak with the others, in order 
to convince them that I did not doubt but that they would maintain the 
good intelligence previously existing between the two kingdoms, that I 
considered them to be too well advised to be able to credit the statement 
that they thought of relieving a place which the king’s arms had reduced 
to the last extremity, so that any relief intended for it could not, even 
with the greatest promptitude, be supplied to it before it would have 
fallen into the king’s hands, and that thus, without deriving any benefit 
from the promises of the Spaniards, that would not be more scrupulously 
kept than were those they made to this country long since, they would 
thereby manifest an illwill towards France, which would be in the highest 
degree resented. It is not thought that he has anything else to propose, 
other than what I mentioned to you last week. ] 


LXV 
MONTEREUL av CARDINAL MAZARIN 
Londres, Se. 1646. 


4 Oct. 
Jay cru être obligé avant que partir de Londres de donner 
avis à V. E., que durant les deux jours que j'y suis demeuré, 
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j'ai vu les principaux de la députation d’Ecosse et les chefs des 
Presbyteriens, et que par la joie quils ont montrée, les uns et 
les autres, de ma venue, et la satisfaction qu’ils m’ont témoignée 
de celle que je leur ay dit, que le roy de la G' BF leur pourrait 
donner, ils m’ont assez fait connaître le mauvais état où leurs 
affaires se trouvent reduites, et la nécessité qu'ils ont par leur 
propre intérêt d'appuyer ceux du roy. Ils ont désiré que si 
M. de Belliévre, avec les secours des lettres de la reine de la 
G? B et les ordres de V. E. ne pouvait porter le dit roy, ainsi 
qu'ils avaient demandé premièrement, à leur accorder toutes 
choses, il essayât au moins de le disposer à leur accorder assez 
pour leur donner lieu d'appuyer ici ses intéréts,—ce qu'ils 
m'ont promis de faire généreusement. Cependant, bien que ce 
soit en effet quelque chose de plus que ce qui avait été pro- 
posé auparavant, puisqu'on voulait qu’il consentit à toutes les 
propositions, cela n’est pas toutefois de si grande consideration 
pour le dit roi qu’il serait à désirer, car comme nous sommes 
venus en particulier j’ay trouvé que ce qu'ils veulent adoucir 
des propositions consiste en cecy seulement, que la milice ne 
sera mise que pour dix ans entre les mains du Parlement, mais 
à condition qu'après ce temps elle sera reglée par le dit roi et 
son Parlement ; que le roi ne sera point obligé de faire de loi 
pour la punition de ceux qui l'ont servi, mais qu'il les remettra 
à la disposition du Parlement, et qu’il pourra remplir les prin- 
cipales charges du royaume, et cela encore avec la participation 
et le consentement du Parlement. Voila ce qu'ils croyent 
pouvoir faire de plus pour leur roy, car pour les autres adou- 
cissements que j'ai proposé, — comme touchant la millice, 
qu’elle soit mise entre les mains des personnes nommées par 
le Parlement, et que le temps expiré, elle soit gouvernée en la 
manière qu’elle étoit auparavant les troubles, ce qui ne feroit 
point de préjudice au roi et n’offenserait point le Parlement, 
tous deux croyant avoir droit de la commander. Et pour ce 
que je leur ai touché des autres articles, à peu près suivant 
l'intention de la reine de la G* Br, ils disent bien que pourvu 
que les changements ne soient pas fort considerables, ils feront 
tout ce qui leur sera possible pour les faire agréer au Parlement, 
mais ils doutent fort que ce puisse être avec le succès, ce qu'ils 
croyent pouvoir faire si le dit roy se contente de n’y changer 
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que ce qu'ils proposent, auquel cas ils promettent d'exposer leur 
vie pour sa conservation. Au reste, Mg', ce qui m’a rendu les 
intentions des Presbyteriens et des Ecossais plus suspectes est 
de voir que ceux du parti d’Argyle,—qui semblent de deca être 
plus facile à contenter que les Hamiltons, et vouloir appuyer 
les intérêts du dit roi, quelques offres qu'il puisse faire au 
Parlement,—m'ont fait entendre qu'ils ne croyent pas que le 
roi de la Gr. Br. dût demander des seuretés pour venir à 
Londres, mais qu’il seroit et plus honnête pour lui et plus 
utile encore pour les affaires qu'il s’avancat de ce côté-ci avec 
l'armée Ecossaise, quand il aura envoyé la réponse aux pro- 
positions, —faisant entendre au Parlement qu’il est assuré 
qu'elle doit être bien reçue, et commandant à Fairfax de le 
venir rencontrer avec une partie de son armée. J’ai témoigné 
au Marquis d’Argyle et au Chancelier d’Ecosse, qui m'ont dit 
cecy, que je ne désapprouvais pas cette proposition, afin que la 
facilité qu'ils trouveroient à me persuader une chose si per- 
nicieuse à leur roi, lui pourroit être avantageuse les portât à 
se moins défier de moi dans les autres, mais il ne m'a pas été 
toutefois difficile de reconnaître que comme les Ecossois se 
trouvent réduits, ou a commettre cette insigne lacheté de livrer 
leur roi contre la parole qu'ils ont donnée, ou a se voir sur les 
bras toute l’armée des Indépendants, ils cherchent les moyens 
d'éviter et l’un et l’autre en même temps, en faisant que leur 
roi se jette lui-même entre les mains de ses ennemis. Le 
Comte de Dunfermline, celuy qui le dit roi a envoyé ici de 
Newcastle, et qui se conduisit le mieux, quand j'arrivai dans 
l’armée d’Ecosse, m'a confirmér dans la mauvaise opinion que 
j'ai de leur procédé, en me disant fort confidemment que les 
Ecossais avaient pensé s’ils se voyoient obligés de rendre leur 
roi aux Anglais, qu'ils le pouvaient faire avec moins de honte 
en tirant asseurance des Indépendants qu'il ne recevra aucun 
préjudice en sa personne, et qu'ils le traiteroient avec toute 
sorte d'honneur. Enfin, Mgr., il me semble qu'on peut 
remarquer par les choses que se sont passées depuis que je suis 
parti d'Angleterre, que tant les Independants que les Presby- 
teriens et les Ecossois ont pensé principalement à accommoder 
leurs affaires entre eux, les derniers ayant obtenu l'argent qu'ils 
ont demandé, et les premiers étant demeurés armés, comme ils 
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le désiroient, sans qu'ils aient fait encore une seule chose à 
l'avantage de leur roi, de sorte qu'il y a tout sujet de croire 
qu'ils ne veulent son bien et sa conservation qu’autant qu'ils 
savent que leurs intérêts en dépendent, et que s'ils voient jour 
pour se sauver ils ne s'engageront pas de nouveau dans le peril 
pour l'en retirer. 


[Monrereuz to CarniNaz Mazarin. London, ~ 3% 1646. 


I nave considered myself obliged, before leaving London, to intimate 
to your Eminence that during the two days I have remained here I have 
seen the principal Scottish Commissioners and the leaders of the Presby- - 
terians, who, by the joy they manifested, one and all, at my arrival and 
the satisfaction they expressed when I told them that the King of Great 
Britain would be able to satisfy them, made me see pretty clearly the 
bad state to which their affairs is reduced, and the necessity they are 
under, by reason of their own interest, to support those of the king. 
They desired that if M. de Bellièvre, with the aid of the letters of the 
Queen of Great Britain and the orders of your Eminence, could not 
induce the king to grant them all they had, in the first instance, asked, 
he might try at least to dispose him to grant enough to give them an 
opportunity of supporting his interests here, which they promised to do 
generously. However, although this may be in fact something more 
than was formerly conceded, since it was wished that he consent to all 
the proposals, it is not yet of so much importance for the king as might 
be wished, for when we came to treat of details I found the restrictions 
they wish to make on the proposals consist merely in this, that the 
militia be only put for ten years under the control of Parliament, but 
on condition that on the expiry of that time it will be under the control 
of the king and his Parliament ; that the king will not be obliged to 
make a law in order to punish those who have served him, but that he 
will place them at the disposal of Parliament, and that he will be able 
to appoint persons to the principal offices of state with the participation 
and consent of Parliament. Such is the most they believe they are able 
to do for their king, for when I proposed to them to restrict their de- 
mands further, and as regarding the militia to place its control in the 
hands of persons to be named for that purpose by Parliament, and at 
the expiry of the stipulated time it be governed in the manner it was 
previous to the present troubles, which would cause no prejudice to the 
king and would not offend Parliament, as they both believed in their 
right to command it; and as regarded the other articles which I touched 
on and treated somewhat according to the design of the Queen of Great 
Britain, they say that, provided these changes are not very important, 
they will do all they can to have them accepted by Parliament, but they 
doubt much of their having the success they believe they would have 
were the king to remain satisfied and only change therein what they 
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propose, in which case they would promise to expose their lives in order 
to preserve him. What has led me further to consider the intentions of 
the Presbyterians and the Scots as being more suspicious is, to see those 
of the Argyle party, who appear in those parts to be more easily satisfied 
than the Hamiltons, and wish to support the interests of their king what- 
ever offers he may make to Parliament, who have led me to understand 
that they do not believe the King of Great Britain ought to ask securities 
in order to come to London, but that it would be more honourable for 
him and more profitable also for his affairs were he to advance in this 
direction with the Scottish army, when he will have sent his reply to 
the proposals, letting Parliament understand that he is certain of being 
well received, and ordering Fairfax to come to meet him with a part of 
his army. I did not declare to the Marquis of Argyle and to the Scottish 
Chancellor when they told me this, that I disapproved of the plan, in order 
that the seeming facility they would find in persuading me that a thing 
so pernicious for their king could be advantageous for him, might induce 
them to be less distrustful of me in other confidential matters, but it was 
not difficult to discover that as the Scots find themselves reduced either 
to commit the unheard-of dastardly act of delivering up their king, con- 
trary to their promise, or to be brought into conflict with all the army 
of the Independents, they are looking out for the means of avoiding both 
alternatives by inducing their king to throw himself among his enemies. 
The Earl of Dunfermline—he whom the king has sent here from New- 
castle, and who conducted himself best when I arrived in the Scottish 
army—has confirmed me in the bad opinion I had formed of their pro- 
ceeding by telling me in strictest confidence that the Scots had thought, 
if they were obliged to deliver their king to the English, they could do 
so with less shame on obtaining the assurance from the Independents 
that he would incur no personal harm, but be treated with every mark 
of honour. In short, it seems to me worthy of remark that in all that 
has happened since I left England, while Independents, Presbyterians, 
and Scots have settled their affairs among themselves, the latter having 
obtained the money they claimed and the former the authority they 
wished to remain armed, without their having done a single thing for their 
king, so that there is every reason to believe that they wish his welfare 
and his preservation only in so far as they see their interests are con- 
cerned, and that were they able to withdraw from their engagement 
they would not put themselves into peril again to get him out of his 
difficulties. ] 


LXVI 
P. BELLIEVRE À BRIENNE 


Londres, Octobre 11, 1646. 
MonsiEur,—Lescrit du roy d’Ang*® qui a esté icy enuoyé 
n’ait pas entierement satisffaict, ceux qui l’ont veu ayant treuué 
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que les modiffications qu'il y auoit aposées pour la conserv™ 
[conservation] des euesques destruisoit le presbitére qu'il faisoit 
semblant d'accorder, et que les autres proposions [ propositions] 
ne fussent pas encore de tout point adjustées, il y a lieu 
néantmoins d'en attandre quelque utilité par l'espérance que 
Yon leur donne que ces modifications estant leuées, ce que l’on 
tasche d'obtenir, le presbitère demeurera pleinement establi 
sans quoy on ne se peut rien promettre de cette négotiation 
qui seroit absolument sans effect. S'il se prenoit au parlem' 
quelq. résolution contre le roy d’Ang™, à quoy les Independans 
trauaillent tousiours, et se dit mesme qu'ils songent à le 
déposer, et qu'ils en veulent bientost parler, auquel cas si leur 
partie se trouuoit si forte qu’il y eust subject de craindre qu'’ilz 
ne l'emportassent, ceux qui ont dessein de seruir le roy d’Ang'° 
croiroient auoir beaucoup faict pour luy de faire ordonner qu'il 
seroit mis en une honorable retraite, esuitant par une si rude 
proposion [proposition] une résoluon [résolution] encore plus 
dangereuse, à laquelle les Independans se porteront d’autant 
plus hardiment qu'ils se croient quittes des Escossois qui ont 
receu ordre, à ce que l’on dit, par un courrier qui leur vint 
auant hier d'Edinbourg, en suitte de l’assemblée qui y a esté 
tenue, de receuoir leur argent, retirer leurs troupes, et rendre les 
villes qu'ils tiennent sans parler du roy d’Ang*, dont ils ne se 
peuuent ne’antmoins empescher à présent l’arresté faict au 
parlem’ la sepmaine passée, que les deux chambres ordon- 
neroient ce qui seroit à faire de la personne du roy, leur 
ayant esté communiqué par escrit, ainsy qu'il auoit esté 
resolu en la chambre haute a quoy les escossois deuoient faire 
responce mardi dernier, mais ce iour ils demandèrent d'en 
conférer auec quelques uns de Messieurs du parlement, ce qui a 
esté remis a auiourdhuy après que l’on seroit sorti. Il y en a 
qui croyent que les ordres venus d’Escosse ont faict différer ou 
changer cette response, les autres en attribuent la cause au 
dessein de seruir le roy en gagnant encore du temps. L’ambas- 
sadeur d’Espagne eut son audiance il y a huict iours; il 
proposa une alliance entre ce pays et son maistre, et demanda 
quatre mil hommes et des vaisseaux pour le secours de Dun- 
kerque ne parla point du traffic des Indes que Taylort auoit 
dit que l’on offriroit. Il ne luy fust respondu autre chose 


sinon que l’on en parleroit, au parlement sur quoy il n’i a rien 
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encore de résolu. Si i’en dois croire les principaux du parlement 
à qui l'en ay parlé, il ne se passera rien dont la France se puisse 
plaindre, ayant résolu de différer à faire responce qui ne luy 
sera pas aduantageuse autant que l'on auoit faict à luy donner 
l’audiance, mais les nouuelles que ie leur ay dit auoir recu de 
la capitulation de la place, les en faict croire tout à faict des- 
charger dans la pensée que comme le siège de Dunkerque estoit 
le seul motif de cette proposition d'alliance, aussy la prise en 
fera perdre le dessein.—Je suis, Monsieur, vostre tres humble et 


tres obeissant seruiteur, P. de BELLIEURE. 
Au dos—Le frére de M. de Belliéure, du 11 d’octobre 1646, 
recu le 18. 


[P. BeLLIÈvRE to Brienne. London, 11 Oct. 1646. 


Tue King of England’s paper that has been sent here is not considered 
quite sufficient, those who have seen it having found that the modifica- 
tions made in it for retaining the bishops destroyed the Presbyterianism 
that it pretended to grant, and that the other proposals were not yet in 
every respect adjusted. There is nevertheless some benefit to be ex- 
pected from it in the hope that has been raised, that these modifications 
being withdrawn, which it is tried to obtain, Presbyterianism will remain 
fully established, without which nothing can, be expected from this 
negotiation that would otherwise be absolutely without result. If Parlia- 
ment were to adopt any resolution against the King of England, on 
which the Independents are always at work—it is said even that they 
wish to depose him, and that they will soon speak of it—in the event 
of their party being powerful enough, so that there might be reason to 
fear they would carry it, those who wish to serve the King of England 
would consider they had done much for him by ordering him to be 
placed in an honourable retirement, avoiding by so rude a proposal a 
still more dangerous one that the Independents are now inclined to, 
and this all the more boldly as they believe they are now rid of the 
Scots, who are said to have received order by a courier that came 
yesterday from Edinburgh, as the result of the meeting held there, to 
receive their money, withdraw their troops, and deliver up the towns 
they hold without mentioning the King of England, regarding whom 
they cannot nevertheless now prevent the resolution agreed upon in 
Parliament last week, that both houses should order what was to be 
done with the king’s person, which, in accordance with the resolution 
of the Upper House, was given to the Scots in writing, and they ought 
to have given a reply to it on Tuesday last, but on that day they asked 
to confer with some members of Parliament, which has been arranged 
for to-day, after the close of the sitting. Some persons believe that the 
orders received from Scotland have led to this reply being delayed or 
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changed ; others consider it to be a means of gaining time with the 
design of serving the king. The Spanish Ambassador had his audience 
eight days ago; he proposed an alliance between this country and his 
master, and asked four thousand men and some ships for the relief of 
Dunkirk, but did not speak of the Indian traffic, which Taylort had said 
would be offered. He was merely told in reply that the matter would 
be brought before Parliament, on which, if I am to believe the principal 
members of Parliament to whom I have spoken about it, nothing will be 
done to give cause of complaint to France, as they have resolved to delay 
giving a reply—which will not be advantageous to him—as long as they 
delayed giving him an audience, but the news which I told them I had 
received of the capitulation of the place led them to consider them- 
selves quite discharged towards him in the thought that as the siege of 
Dunkirk was the sole motif of this proposed alliance, the capture of it 
will thus defeat the design. ] 


LXVII 


BELLIEVRE A BRIENNE 
Nencastel, Octobre ° 1646. 


MonstEeve,—Pour respondre aux depesches que m’a rendu le 
S de Montereul, ie vous supplie de trouver bon que ie vous 
dise un mot de ma conduitte. Arriuant ici j'ay trouuay les 
Escossois diuisez en deux principales factions d’Hamilton et 
d’Argile, et comme ie me suis apperceu que l’on tendoit à la 
suppression de la Royaute et que l’autre la vouloit pour 
générale, l'ay creu que pour empescher le effect de ces desseins 
ie deuois trauailler à les faire connoistre à ceux de leur nation 
que j'ay jugé moins disposé à les fauoriser, et les engager à la 
conseruation de leur Roy auant que les chefs de ces deux 
grands partis les eussent attirez au leur, et me suis imaginé que 
si ce tiers party pouuoit estre formé ce gènéral des deux autres 
quasi esgaux, qui s’estimeroit néantmoins plus foible renon- 
ceroit à ses prétentions ct se joignant à celuy cy seroit beau- 
coup plus fort que l’autre, ainsy celuy qui demeurcroit seul 
apprehendant de tomber dans cet inconuénient n’oseroit plus 
se déclarer contre le Roy d’Ang", et qu’ilz se trouueroient l’un et 
l'autre nécessitez de réduire leur contestation à scauoir auquel 
d'eux le d. Roy seroit le plus obligé pour son restablissement, 
conduisant cette affaire en telz termes que estant connus à 
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l'Escosse et à l'Angleterre ilz n'auront pas subject de s'en 
plaindre. Je trouuay dans quelques uns de la disposition à se 
déclarer dès ce temps-là pour le d. Roy contre les parlements 
qui désiroient de luy des conditions trop rudes et jugeay 
qu'ilz s’estimeroient assez fortz si l’on leur accordoit le pres- 
bitère. Je ne leur tesmoignay point m'estre apperceu de la 
disposition que je trouuois en eux. Je fis que le d. Roy prit 
occasion de leur en parler, leur deffendit de m'en dire aucune 
chose, et luy, prenant pretexte de penser à ce qu’ilz lui diroient 
ne leur respondoit point qu'aprèz m'en auoir communiqué. Il 
a conduit l'affaire en sorte qu'il y a dèsia prèz d’un mois qu'elle 
luy donnoit quatre mil cheuaux et la meilleure et plus im- 
portante place d’Ecosse s’il eust accordé la relligion presbi- 
terienne, mais il est à craindre que les difficultez qu’il faict ne 
ruinent cette affaire. Ceux qui s'en meslent sont des par- 
ticuliers qui n'ont pas le pouuoir de la faire réussir s‘ilz ne 
satisfont pas les peuples, qui sont depuis sept ou huict ans 
entretenus par les minestres de la sainteté de cette guerre et 
qui leur font passer pour profanes et meschans ceux qui 
parlent de la finir sans l’establissement du presbitère auquel il 
sembloit que le d. Roy deust estre porté de consentir par les 
grands aduantages qu'il voit en pouuoir retirer presentement 
par les conseils de ses amis, le jugement de ses seruiteurs et les 
intantes [instantes] prières de ceux qui aux autres rencontres 
ont tout pouuoir sur son esprit. 

Cependant ses affaires se ruinent; nous n’auons point de 
responce de ceux qui luy offroient les quatre mil cheuaux 
depuis qu’il leur a refusé le presbitère. Nous n'auons main- 
tenu depuis deux mois le royaume d’Escosse et les presbiteriens 
Anglois que par l'espérance qu’au retour du S' de Montreüil 
leur relligion seroit establie. Ceux qui jusques à présent n'ont 
point pris de party que celuy de leur Roy ont icy un d’entre 
eux par qui ilz luy demandent la permission de s’accorder auec 
le Parlement, puisqu'ils ne voyent plus de lieu de le seruir, et 
les Indépendans déllibèrent entre eux s’il leur sera plus ex- 
pédient de déposer présentement le d. Roy que sans formalité 
de justice le tenir prisonnier. Enfin les choses sont dans leur 
crise, et il faut que dans peu elles changent de forme qui ne 
luy peust estre aduantageuse si, comme nous luy auons dict 
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plusieurs, il ne s’acquiert les Escossais, ou au moins la plus 
grande partie, leur accordant un presbitére auquel sans doute 
les Anglois ne pourront conuennir qui est la seule chose dont 
je ay pressé depuis deux mois comme absolument necessaire 
pour le tirer du mauuais estat ou il est. Et dont ie crois que 
les consciences les plus tendres pour nostre Relligion ne m’im- 
puteront rien lorsqu’elles scauront aussy bien que moy qu'elle est 
certainement perdue dans ses Royaumes si le dict Roy n’est pas 
restably, et qu’il ne le peut estre qu’en formant un party qu'il 
ne scauroit auoir que par la concession du presbitére. Cette 
obstination que j’ay tousiours preueu, est la seule cause qui m'a 
faict vous demander la permission de me retirer d'icy lorsque 
je m’estimerois n’y estre plus utile. Vous jugerez combien peu 
je me presse d'en sortir par le pensée que j’ay, qu’esloignant de 
tout mon pouuoir la conclusion des affaires si je ne la croy pas 
aduantageuse au Roy d'Angleterre, je me pourrois trouuer icy 
dans le temps que ce tiendra le Parlement d’Escosse, dont 
l'ouuerture doit estre faite le 3 du mois prochain, ou je me 
dispose d’aller si je croy qu’il y ayt quelque chose à faire a pour 
cet effect, il vous plaira de m’enuoyer des lettres du Roy, non 
seulement pour le Parlement, mais aussy pour la plupart de 
ceux qui le composent, qui soient en termes si généraux qu’elles 
laissent la libertè de dire ce que je jugeray lors à propos 
qui ne peut estre quand à présent preueu. Et affin que j’aye 
celle d’y aller ou non ainsy que j’estimeray pour le mieux, et y 
allant que je proffitte de tous les aduantages pour petitz qu'ilz 
puissent estre. Je vous supplie que les Escossois ny les Anglois 
ne sache point que j’aye la pensée de faire ce voyage. Je ne 
scay ce que ie doibs juger de celuy d’un nommé dauenet 
(Davenant) qui est icy depuis deux jours de la part de la Reyne 
d’Ang™, et qui partit de Saint Germain en mesme temps que le 
S* de Montereüil, sans sa participation, pour presser à ce qu'il dit 
le Roy de la G. B. d'accorder touttes les choses possibles pour 
satisfaire les peuples. Sa conduitte et celle du d. Roy depuis 
son arriuée me donnent du soubcon qu'il soit icy pour autre 
chose. Si c’est le desseing de se retirer en France, je ne 
m’estonne pas qu'il essaye de me le cacher. Il y seroit il y 
a plus d’un mois si je l’auois flatté dans la passion qu'il a de 
reueoir la Reyne d’Ang'° sa femme. La croyance que j’ay que 
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s’il abandonne ses royaumes les choses si pourroient accom- 
moder, en sorte que il seroit trés difficile de les conquerir pour 
luy lors qu'il n’y auroit plus de party, a faict que je luy ay 
maintenu qu’il n’en deuoit poinct sortir, tant qu’il y pourroit 
demeurer avec seurete et ie l’ay faict tomber d'accord qu’il la 
trouueroit dedans le Nort et les montagnes d’Escosse, quand 
bien ses scrupules l’empescheroient d’accorder les conditions 
que l’on luy demande, pour luy former icy le grand party dont 
je me suis donné l'honneur de vous escrire. Nous ne serons 
longtemps sans démesler cette affaire. Cette sepmaine nous 
doibt esclaircir de beaucoup de choses; nous attendons des 
nouuelles de touttes parts, et le Roy d'Angleterre nous promet 
sa responce sur l’article de la relligion la plus approchante 
qu’il pourra de ce que l’on désire. Quand il l’accorderoit pure- 
ment nous aurions incomparablement plus de peine à la faire 
valoir que nous n’en eussions eu il y a six sepmaines, et mesme 
telle chose pourroit arriuer qui osteroit le pouuior aux uns et 
aux autres de ceux qui traittent auec nous d’executer ce qu'ilz 
pouuoient faire cy-deuant. — Je suis, Monsieur, vostre très 
humble et très obeissant seruiteur, BELLIEURE. 


[Betirévre to Brienne. Newcastle, Oct. 1646. 


In order to reply to the despatches delivered to me by M. de Mon- 
tereul, I beg you to allow me in one word to explain to you my conduct. 
On arriving here I found the Scots divided into two principal factions, 
that of Hamilton and Argyle, and as I perceived that the one tended to 
the suppression of the monarchy and the other wished in general to 
maintain it, I thought that in order to defeat their designs I ought to 
strive to make them known to those of their nation whom I judged to be 
less favourably disposed towards them, and engage them to preserve 
their king, before the chiefs of these two great parties had attracted them 
to theirs. And I imagined that if this third party could be formed, the 
general of one of the two other almost equal parties, who would neverthe- 
less consider himself weaker, would give up his pretensions and join him- 
self to this third party, which would become more powerful than the other, 
that fearing to fall into inconsistency would not dare to declare itself 
against the King of England, so that they would both be obliged to limit 
their controversy to know to which of them the king would be the most 
obliged for his re-establishment, conducting this affair in such terms that 
being known in Scotland and in England there would be no reason to 
complain of it. I found at once some persons disposed to declare them- 
velves for the king against the Parliaments that sought to impose too 
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hard conditions on him, and who considered they would be powerful 
enough were the king to grant them Presbyterianism. I made no 
remark to them of having perceived the disposition in which they were. 
I arranged that the king might have an opportunity of speaking to them 
about it, who prohibited them from saying anything to me on the 
subject, and he, under pretext of thinking what they might say to him, 
only replied to them after having consulted me about it. He managed 
the matter so that, more than a month ago, it had already brought him 
four thousand cavalry and the best and most important fortress in 
Scotland had he granted the Presbyterian form of religion ; but it is to 
be feared that the objections he brings to this may ruin the matter. 
Those who are engaged in it are private individuals, who have not the 
power to make it succeed if they do not satisfy the people, who during 
seven or eight years have been kept by the clergy under the idea of the 
sacredness of this war, and who look upon those as impious and wicked 
who speak of ending it without the establishment of Presbyterianism, to 
which, it appears, the king ought to be induced to consent, because of the 
great advantages he sees he is able to obtain by it at present, on account of 
the counsels of his friends, the confirmed opinions of his followers, and 
the earnest entreaties of those who in other matters are all-powerful in 
influencing his mind. 

Nevertheless his affairs are being ruined ; we have had no reply from 
those who offered him the four thousand cavalry since he refused to 
them Presbyterianism. We have during the last two months but been 
able to hold the kingdom of Scotland and the English Presbyterians 
together by the hope that on the return of M. de Montereul their religion 
would be established. Those who till now have had no party but that of 
their king have here one of their number by whom they have asked the 
king’s permission to come to an agreement with Parliament, since they 
no longer see any reason to serve him; and the Independents are 
deliberating among themselves whether it will be more expedient for 
them to depose the king at present, or to hold him prisoner without any 
legal formality. In short, matters are at a crisis, and they must shortly 
take a turn that cannot be advantageous for him, if, as several of us 
have told him, he do not gain the Scots, or at least the greater part of 
them, by granting to them a Presbyterianism such as no doubt the 
English will not be able to agree to, which is the one thing I have 
insisted upon during two months as being absolutely necessary to deliver 
him from the bad situation in which he is. And, I believe, the con- 
sciences the most scrupulously attached to our religion will impute 
no blame to me when they will know as well as I do that it is absolutely 
lost in these kingdoms if the king be not re-established, and that he can 
only be so by forming a party which he has no means of securing but by 
the concession of Presbyterianism. This obstinacy, that I have always 
foreseen, is the only reason that has led me to ask permission to retire 
from here, when I consider myself to be no longer of any use. You 
will judge of how little I feel disposed to abandon matters from the 
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thought I have of doing all 1 can to delay any settlement of affairs that I 
consider not advantageous for the King of England, and that were I 
here during the time the Parliament of Scotland meets, of which the 
opening is for the À of next month, I think of going there if I find there 
be anything to be ‘done, for which purpose would it please you to send 
me letters from the king, not only for the Parliament, but also for the 
most part of those that compose it, and let them be in general terms, 80 
that I may be at liberty to say what I may then judge requisite, which 
cannot be foreseen at present. And, in short, let me have the letter to 
go or not as I may judge for the best, and in going that I may be able to 
profit by all the advantages, however little they may be. I beg you not 
to inform the Scots nor the English that I think of taking this journey. 
I do not know what I ought to think of a person named Davenant! who 
has been here during two days on the part of the Queen of England, and 
who left Saint-Germain at the same time as M. de Montereul, without 
the knowledge of this latter, in order to press, according to his statement, 
the King of Great Britain to grant everything possible to satisfy his 
people. His conduct, and that of the king since his arrival, lead me to 
suspect that he is here for another purpose. If it be the king’s intention 
to retire to France, I am not astonished that he tries to hide it from me. 
He would have been there more than a month ago had I favoured the 
strong desire he has to see again the Queen of England, his consort. 
The belief I have that were he to abandon his kingdoms matters would 
be settled in such a manner as would render it very difficult for him 
to conquer them, having no longer any party here, has led me to 
maintain with him that he ought not to go away so long as he could 
with safety remain, and I have made him agree with me that this 
safety might be found in the north and in the Scottish mountains even 
were he prevented by his scruples from granting the conditions that are 
asked from him, in order to form here the large party of which I have 
had the honour of writing to you. We will not be long in having this 
matter unravelled. During the next week many things ought to be 
cleared up; we expect news from all parts, and the King of England 
promises us his reply on the article of religion as near to what is desired 
as he can possibly give it. Were he even to grant it entirely we would 
have incomparably more trouble in making the most of it than we would 
have had six weeks ago, and something may even have happened to 
render it impossible for those who treat with us to carry out what they 
were formerly able to do. ] 


1 Sir William Davenant, the poet-laureate, was an attached Royalist. He 
was with the king’s army during all the Civil War, in which he was taken 
prisoner, and is said to have been released on the intercession of Milton in his 
favour, 
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LX VIII 
MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN 


Nencastle, = Oct. 1646. 


JE me donnai Vhonneur d'écrire a V. E. en partant de 
Londres, comme les Ecossais et les Anglais Presbyteriens 
voulaient rabattre peu de choses des propositions, ‘que cela 
n'était d’aucun avantage au roi de la Gr. Br., que cependant ils 
m’avaient dit que si Sa dite Majesté offrait assez pour leur 
pouvoir donner lieu de la servir, ils essayeraient de faire leur 
devoir, sans promettre ni même donner presque d’espérance que 
ce peut être avec effet. Les choses sont encore en ce même 
état, si non qu'il semble que le Marquis d’Argyle, qui est 
arrivé ici deux jours après moi, veuille plustôt ajouter de 
nouvelles rigueurs aux choses que nous avions arréteés que les 
adoucir, en soutenant que l’on ne peut s’asseurer que les pro- 
positions soient recues avec les trois petites restrictions qui 
m'avaient été proposées, ainsy que je me suis donné l'honneur 
d'écrire à V. E., ni même quand le roi les accorderait toutes en 
la manière qu'elles lui ont été presentés; de sorte que les 
Ecossais ne laissent presque point du tout d'espérance qu’on 
les puisse engager séparément à la défense de leur roi en leur 
donnant contentement, puisqu'ils ne le peuvent recevoir si l’on 
n’accorde ce qui contente le Parlement d'Angleterre, et que 
parce qu'ils ont souffert du dit Parlement quand il a resolu 
qu’il disposerait seul de la personne de leur roi, qu’ils ne 
peuvent ni livrer aux Anglais ni mettre en prison sans parjure 
et sans infamie, et qu'ils ne croient pas aussi pouvoir conserver 
sans danger et sans se mettre sur les bras toutes les armées qui 
sont présentement en Angleterre. 

De sorte que comme ils voyent qu'il sera bien difficile que le 
dit roi leur accorde ce qu'ils désirent de lui, ils tâchent d’une 
part de l’obliger à s’aller lui-même jeter entre les mains de ses 
ennemis, sans s’asseurer du traitement qu'ils lui doivent faire, 
suivant ce que le Marquis d’Argyle m'avait dit à Londres, et 
de l’autre ils lui font conseiller par Will. Moray de sortir de 
ses royaumes,—ces deux choses contribuant également à la fin 
qu'ils se sont proposée, qui est de se délivrer de lui; et si la 
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grande confiance que le dit roi a toujours eu en Will Moray 
ne m’otait pas tout sujet de douter de sa fidélité, je crainderais 
même que comme les Ecossais appréhendent plus s’il se retire 
de ses états que s'ils le tiennent en quelque lieu de seureté, ils 
ne lui fassent naître le désir de s’en fuir qu'a fin de le pouvoir 
arrêter en chemin, et s’asseurer enfin de lui, ou le livrer aux 
Anglais avec quelque prétexte de justice. 

Cependant, M. de Bellièvre, voyant qu'il ne pouvait engager 
toute l’Ecosse à sa défense, a travaillé avec tant adresse et de 
bonheur à lui former un parti, qu’il a engagé les principaux 
officiers de l’armée d’Ecosse à le tirer d'ici, et à se declarer 
généreusement pour lui, et avait ainsi remedié à tous les 
malheurs que l’on avait sujet d'appréhender, si le dit roi eut 
voulu leur accorder absolument le gouvernement presbyterial, 
ce qu'ils n’ont pas seulement désiré pour satisfaire à leur con- 
science, mais ce qu’ils ont cru être nécessaire pour être suivis 
et pour pouvoir exécuter leur entreprise. Cependant, ce prince 
leur a accordé ce qu’ils ont demandé, avec tant de restrictions 
que M. de Bellièvre doute, avec beaucoup de raison, qu'elles 
puissent satisfaire ceux qui se sont voulu engager pour son 
service, I] a représenté, aussy fortement qu'il a pi, au dit roi, 
qu'il fallait d'abord accorder toute chose, —que les entreprises 
qui se font avec plus de témérité que de prudence, ne sont pas 
celles sur lesquelles on doit donner temps de faire davantage de 
réflexion, et qu’encore qu’il eut quelque répugnance à donner 
aux Parlements d'Angleterre et d’Ecosse le gouvernement pres- 
byterial, il ne devait point faire de difficulté de l’accorder à ce 
parti, puisque les choses devant se terminer par les armées, il 
se passerait bien du temps avant qu'il se vit obligé d'exécuter ce 
qu'il leur aurait promis; il y avait même beaucoup de sujet de 
croire que les Anglais, serviteurs du dit roi, dont ils seraient 
obligés de se fair assister, ayant de l’aversion à cette sorte de 
gouvernement, il se pouvait comme asseurer qu’il ne serait pas 
possible de l’'établir. 

Cependant, Mg', toutes ces choses ne peuvent porter le dit 
roi à donner absolument ce qu'on lui demande sur ce sujet, de 
sorte qu’encore que celui que l’on a envoyé vers les chefs de ce 
parti ne soit pas de retour, il n’y a que fort peu d'apparence 
que cette entreprise ait l'effet qu'on avait eu sujet de s'en 
promettre. 
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[Monrereut to CarpinaL Mazarin. Newcastle, £ Oct. 1646. 


I gap the honour of writing to your Eminence on leaving London, as 
to how the Scots and the English Presbyterians were disposed to restrict, 
in a small measure, their previous proposals, without thereby offering 
any advantage to the King of Great Britain; that they had, however, 
told me that were his Majesty to grant them enough, so as to give them 
an opportunity of serving him, they would try to do their duty towards 
him, without giving any promise, or holding out much hope as to the 
result. Things remain in the same state, if not that it appears the 
Marquis of Argyle, who came here two days after me, is seeking to add new 
rigour to the proposals we had decided somewhat to relax, by maintaining 
that one cannot be certain the proposals may be received with the three 
small restrictions which had been proposed to me as I had the honour 
of mentioning to your Eminence, not even were the king to grant 
them all in the manner they have been presented to him, so that there is 
scarcely any hope left regarding the Scots, that they will be induced to 
engage separately in the defence of their king on their receiving satisfac- 
tion, since they cannot receive it if what is granted do not satisfy the 
English Parliament, and from their having tolerated the said Parliament 
when it resolved that it alone would dispose of the king’s person, it may 
clearly be seen that Scotland by no means wishes to quarrel with Eng- 
land. What embarrasses most the Scots is to see themselves burdened 
with the person of their king, which they can neither deliver up to the 
English, nor put into prison without perjury and infamy, and which 
they believe also they are not able to preserve without danger and 
without drawing down upon them all the armies at present in England. 

Thus, as they see it will be difficult for them to obtain from the king 
what they require of him, they try, on the one hand, to oblige him to 
go and throw himself into the hands of his enemies, without assuring 
himself of the treatment he might receive, according to what the Marquis 
of Argyle told me in London, and, on the other hand, they advise him 
by Will. Moray to leave his kingdoms, these two courses tending equally 
to the end they have in view, which is to get rid of him; and if the 
great confidence which the king has always had in Will. Moray did not 
preclude every subject of doubt as to his fidelity, I would fear even 
that as the Scots are more apprehensive of the king’s going abroad than 
they would be were they able to hold him in a secure place, that they 
encourage him in the wish to escape in order to be able to arrest him in 
the act, and at length make sure of him or deliver him up to the English 
with some pretext of justice. 

However, M. de Bellièvre, seeing he could not engage all Scotland in 
the king’s defence, has yet laboured so skilfully and with such good 
fortune as to have formed a party for him; he has engaged the prin- 
cipal officers of the Scottish army to get him out of this place and to 
declare themselves generously for him, and had thus remedied all the 
misfortunes there was reason to fear, if the king had only consented to 
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grant them absolutely the Presbyterian form of church government, 
which they not only wish to satisfy their consciences, but they consider 
necessary so as to obtain support to enable them to carry out their enter- 
prise. Yet this prince has granted them what they asked with so many 
restrictions, that M. de Bellièvre doubts, with much reason, that he can 
have satisfied those who were willing to engage in his service. M. de 
Bellièvre has represented to the king, as strongly as he could, the neces- 
sity there was at first to grant everything ; that enterprises carried on 
with more temerity than prudence are not those in which one requires 
time for prolonged reflection, and besides, whatever repugnance he might 
have to give Presbyterian church government to the Parliaments of 
England and Scotland, he ought not to raise objections in granting it to 
this party, for since matters required to be settled by arms, much time 
would elapse before he would be obliged to perform what he might have 
promised to them, and there was also much reason to believe that on 

account of the English followers of the king, from whom they would be 
obliged to receive assistance, having an aversion to this form of church 
government, he might be almost assured that it will not be possible to 
establish it. 

Yet all these reasons cannot prevail upon the king to grant absolutely 
what is required of him in this matter, so that although the person who 
was sent to the chiefs of this party has not returned, there is little pro- 
spect of this attempt having the result that one might have expected 
from it. ] 


LXIX 
P. BELLIEVRE A BRIENNE 
Londres, ce 18 Oct” 1646. 


MonstEur,—On auoit espéré par l'aduantage que les Presbi- 
tériens auoient remporté il y’a huict jours contre les efforts des 
Indépendans, en faisant ordonner que ceux qui seroient du 
Parlement ne pourroient estre nommés pour tenir le grand seau, 
que le party du Roy reprenoit quelque vigueur, mais ce qui s'est 
passé despuis a bien faict uoir le contraire, ayant esté arresté 
Lundi, au suject de la marine, que touttes les comissions ne 
seront plus expédiées au nom du Roy et du Parlement, mais du 
Parlement seul, et hier fust ordonné en la chambre basse, que 
l'on continueroit encore six mois d'entretenir l’armée de Ferfax, 
ce qui donne autant de cœur aux ennemis du roy comme il en 
oste à ceux qui souhaittent de le seruir, ne l'ayant osé faire en 
ce rencontre, où l’on alleguoit que seroit trahir le royaume de 
désarmer à présent que les Escossois, aux dernières conferences 
qu'ils ont eiies, ont parlé si fortement en sa faueur qu'il y a à 
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craindre d'eux principalement, leur armée estant encore dans 
l'Angleterre, et ne s’estant pas dessaisis des places qu’ilz y 
tiennent et que peut estre des princes estrangers doiuent encore 
assister le roy d Ang”, de sorte qu’il passat, sans que personne 
s'y opposat, et tout ce que ceux du bon parti peuuent faire est, 
de tascher presentement d’empescher que cette résolution ne 
soit confirmée par la maison haute, à quoy les Escossois trauail- 
lent aussy de leur costé, n’obmettant rien pour le seruice du 
Roy d’Ang”, ayant faict aux conférences de Vendredy et Mardy 
dernier tout ce qu’ils ont peu pour obtenir qu'il peut venir icy 
auec honneur seurté et liberté, et bien que l’on leur ait objecté 
l'arresté faict au Parlement il y a quinze jours, par lequel la 
disposition de sa personne estant aux deux Chambres ils ne 
s'en deuoient point mesler, ils ont soutenu qu'il estoit roy 
d'Escosse aussy bien que d'Angleterre, et qu’ainsy ils y auoient 
pareil interest outre que par les traittés qu’ils auoient faict 
ensemble ils ne pouuoient pas mesmes disposer d’aucun subject 
sans le consentement des deux royaumes, sur quoy, s’estants fort 
eschauffez de part et d’autre, la conferance fust remise a demain 
où les Escossois sont encore résolus de tenir ferme pour le roy 
d’Ang™, ce que l’on doute qui puisse empescher qu'il ne se 
prenne au premier iour quelque résolution à son désauantage. 
Ceux qui sont affectionnez à son seruice disant qu'il ne peuuent 
rien faire pour luy n'ayant eu despuis deux mois la moindre 
proposition de sa part qui leur donnat moyen de soustenir son 
parti; ils en attendoient cette sepmaine ayant faict retarder 
jusques là que l'on ne parlat de luy mais s’il n’en vient ils 
disent tous qu'il n’est pas en leur pouuoir de le seruir, et en 
effect il est à craindre qu'ils ne songent à faire leur accomodem' 
en particulier n’esperant plus de rien faire pour le public. On 
n’est pas plus assuré de la ville de Londres qui pourroit bien 
aussy en faire de mesme, encore que l’on ait esleu un maire fort 
affectionné au Roy, car outre qu’elle est obligée la chambre 
basse pour les assignations qu’elle a eu despuis peu, pour le 
recouurement de deux cens mille liures de vieiles debtes, elle en 
a encore plus affaire pour pouuoir iouir des biens confisquez 
qu’elle a acquis il y [a] quelque temps en Irlande, où le parle- 
ment se croit extrémement fort a presant où le Marquis d’Or- 
mont, qui commande les troupes du Roy de la grand Bretagne, 
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a enuoye un courrier quy arriua Semmedy ayant esté suiuy d'un 
autre qui vint Lundy pour offrir au parlement de se ioindre 
pour chasser les rebelles, et qu’il leur remettra touttes les places 
les vaisseaux et les trouppes qu'il commande, et pour traiter 
cette affaire l'on attend auiourdhuy en cette ville le premier 
iusticier du pays appelé louuer vullaby [lord Willoughby ?] 
sergent de bataille de l’armée du Marquis d’Ormont gouuerneur 
du chasteau de Dublin et d’auis [?] secrétaire d'Estat d'Irlande 
qui sont enuoyes par le Marquis d'Ormont. Cette nouuelle a 
esté icy extremement bien receüe encore qu'il y en ait eu quy 
ayent publié que ce pouuoit estre une feinte du Marquis 
d’Ormont pour empescher par l’espérance de cet accommode- 
ment, que l’on n’enuoyat si tost le secours que l'on preparoit icy 
pour ce pays-la, mais la plus part croient que c'est tout de bon 
que le Marquis d'Ormont traitte et que ce royaume est absolu- 
ment perdu pour le Roy de la grand Bretaigne. Un capitaine 
qui auoit pris commission du Roy pour seruir dans le regiment 
de Rokby a emmené de Grauesine [Gravesend] un vaisseau qui 
deuoit aller à Callais porter des marchandises appartenant à 
quelques Francois habitués en cette ville, et sur lequel aussy il 
y auoit dix ou douze soldats du régiment que le colonnel 
sens [?] faict icy pour le seruice du Roy, et a tout conduit 
à Ostende, ayant pris commission pour ce de lambassadeur 
d'Espagne quy est icy, sur quoy les marchands ont faict leurs 
plaintes à l'Ambassadeur mesme après en auoir parlé à plusieurs 
du parlement, qui leur auoient dit que l’on leur en feroit faire 
raison si l'ambassadeur d'Espagne ne s’y disposoit de luy- 
mesme, ce qu'il leur a promis, et de leur faire rendre tout ce 
qu'il leur appartient, ayant bien aduoiie auoir donné une com- 
mission, mais seulement pour faire la guerre à la mer aux 
Ennemis de son maistre, et non pour prendre des marchandises 
au milieu d'un pays amy; ce qui le met en peine est qu'il 
doute que les choses soient en estat d’estre rendües, et qu'il 
scait que les marchands sont resolus, s’il ne leur donne satis- 
faction, de s'adresser au parlement qui en un autre temps 
pourroit faire plus de bruit de cette affaire, mais à présent 
mesmes aura de la peine à souffrir que les vaisseaux ne soient 
pas en seureté a vingt mil au dessus de l'emboucheure de la 
riuière. Le bruit court que cette affaire l’a faict malade, 
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d’autres ueulent que Dunkerque en soit cause, auec plus d’ap- 
parance, veu que Taylort a publié icy que l’on se prendroit à 
luy en Espagne de la prise de cette place pour n’auoir pas faict 
assez tost les propositions dont il auoit charge six sepmaines 
auant que la place fust attaquée.—Je suis, Monsieur, Vostre 
très humble et très obeissant seruiteur, 


P. pe BELLIÈURE. 
Au dos.—Le frère de M. de Bellieure, du 18 Octobre 1646, 
reçu le 25. 


[P. Bezuièvre to Brienne. London, 18 Oct. 1646. 


Ir was hoped from the advantages the Presbyterians had obtained over 
the Independents, eight days ago, in giving orders that members of Par- 
liament should not be named to hold the Privy Seal, that the king’s party 
was regaining strength ; but what has happened since has shown evidently 
the contrary, it having been decided on Monday, on the subject of the 
navy, that all commissions therein shall no longer be drawn up in the 
name of the king and Parliament, but in that of the latter alone ; and 
yesterday it was decided in the Lower House to maintain the army of 
Fairfax for six months longer, which has encouraged the king’s enemies 
as much as it has discouraged those who seek to serve him, but who did 
not dare to do so on that occasion, when it was alleged that it would be 
the betrayal of the kingdom to disarm now that the Scots, in their latest 
conferences, have spoken so strongly in his favour ; that there is princi- 
pally reason to fear them on account of their army being still in England, 
and that they have not given up the places they hold there, and that 
foreign princes might perhaps still assist the King of England, so that the 
resolution was passed without any one objecting to it, and all that those 
of the good party can do now is to try and prevent this resolution from 
being confirmed by the Upper House, in which the Scots are also at work 
among their party, omitting nothing in the service of the King of 
England, and having in their conferences of Friday and Tuesday last 
done all they could to secure that he may come here with honour, safety, 
and liberty, and although the objection was made against them that 
according to the resolution taken in Parliament a fortnight ago, the dis- 
posal of the king’s person being with the two Houses, they ought not to 
interfere concerning it, they thereupon maintained that he was King of 
Scotland as well as of England, and that therefore they had an equal 
interest in it, besides that by the treaties they had made together they— 
the English—could not dispose of any subject without the consent of both 
kingdoms, on which, being much excited on both sides, the conference was 
postponed until to-morrow, when the Scots are still decided to hold out 
firmly for the King of England, but it is doubted that they can prevent 
some resolution being taken against him on an early day. Those who 
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are well disposed towards his service say they can do nothing for him, 
not having had the smallest proposal on his part during the last two 
months, so as to give them any reason to support his party. They were 
expecting some during this week, having delayed till then making any 
mention of him, but if nothing arrive they all say that it is not in their 
power to serve him, and it is in fact to be feared that they think of 
making their peace as private individuals, having no farther hope of doing 
anything for the public service. One is, at the same time, no longer 
assured of the city of London, which may probably also do the same, 
although it has a mayor very well disposed to the king, for besides its being 
obliged to the Lower House for the assignments it recently had for the 
recovery of two hundred thousand pounds of old debts, it has still another 
suit in order to obtain possession of the confiscated properties it acquired 
some time ago in Ireland, where Parliament considers itself to be very 
powerful at present, and whence the Marquis of Ormond, who com- 
mands the troops of the King of Great Britain, has sent a courier, who 
arrived here on Saturday last, followed by another who came on Monday, 
to make offer to join with Parliament in driving away the rebels, and 
promising to deliver up all the fortresses, ships, and troops he commands, 
and in order to treat of this matter, the Chief-Justice of the country, 
Lord Willoughby, army sergeant of the Marquis of Ormond, governor of 
Dublin Castle, and Davis, state secretary for Ireland, have been sent 
by the Marquis of Ormond, and are expected in this town to-day. This 
news has been extremely well received here, although some persons state 
that it may be a feint on the part of the Marquis of Ormond to delay, by 
the hope of this proposed agreement, the assistance that was being pre- 
pared in this country to send there ; but most people consider that the 
Marquis of Ormond is treating candidly, and that the kingdom is abso- 
lutely lost for the King of Great Britain. A captain who had accepted 
the king’s commission to serve in the regiment of Rokeby has taken from 
Gravesend a ship destined for Calais, laden with merchandise belonging 
to some Frenchmen resident in that town, having also on board ten or 
twelve soldiers of the regiment which Colonel Sens is raising here for the 
service of the king, and has conveyed all to Ostend, having had a com- 
mission for that purpose from the Spanish Ambassador here, upon which 
the merchants complained to the Ambassador, after having spoken in the 
first instance to several members of Parliament, who told them they 
would obtain reparation for them were not the Spanish Ambassador will- 
ing to give it, which he has promised to do, and to give up to them all 
their belongings, having confessed his having given a commission, but 
only to make war at sea against the enemies of his master, and not to 
seize merchandise in the centre of a friendly country. What causes him 
the greatest trouble is that he doubts that the merchandise is in a proper 
condition to be returned, and that he knows the merchants are resolved, 
if he do not give them compensation, to apply to Parliament, which at a 
different time would have made a great ado about the matter, but even 
at present will not readily allow that ships are not in safety twenty miles 
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above the mouth of the river. It is rumoured that this matter has made 
the Spanish Ambassador ill ; others allege, with more likelihood, that 
Dunkirk is the cause of his illness, seeing that Taylort asserts he will be 
blamed in Spain for the capture of that place and for not having made 
sooner the proposals with which he had been intrusted six weeks before 
the place was attacked.] 


LXX 
P. BELLIÈVRE À BRIENNE 


A Londres ce = Octobre 1646. 


MoxsŒur,— Apres auoir accusé la réception de celles dont 
il vous a pleu m’honorer des 6, 12, et 19° du courant, ie con- 
tinueray a vous rendre compte de l’estat auquel sont icy les 
affaires, qui n’ont gueres changé de face despuis le sepmaine 
passée, parceque, bien que la conferance des Escossois soit finie, 
le parlement n’a point délibéré sur leurs propositions, en 
estant empeschez par! . . . dans le dessein qu'ils ont de seruir 
le roy d’Ang™, retardant le plus qu’il leur est possible de 
donner par escrit ce qu'ils ont dit aux trois conferances 
passées, affinque pendant ce temps ils ayent response du 
roy, auquel ilz ont mandé ne pouuoir passer ce iour, et 
attandent presentément le retour du courrier qu'ils enuoyérent 
Vendredy, pour luy faire entendre, que si cette fois, il ne vient 
une response qui contente ceux qui le veulent seruir, qu’il ne 
si doit plus attendre, ni ayant plus moyen d’empescher que 
lon ne délibère sur leur proposition; ce n’est pas que j'en 
espere qu’ilz tarderont jusques à Lundi ou Mardi à donner leur 
escrit, mais c'est tout ce qu'ils pourront faire; encore si l’un 
d'eux, quand la conferance finit, après que le chancellier eut 
prié que l’on ne fit point le rapport de ce qui s'y estoit 
passé, qu’ils ne fussent conuenus en une autre conférance de ce 
qui seroit rapporté, ou qu'ils eussent mis par escrit ce qu'ils 
auroient dit, n’eust protesté que si auant cela on en pretendoit 
parler au parlement de desauouer ce qui seroit dit de leur 
part. On eust traitté cette affaire dés le lendemain; si la 
response, que l'on attand auiourdhuy, n’accorde le prebsbitère 
entièrement, elle ne satisffera pas, et j’oseroy dire que sans cela 
il ne se peut promettre les Escossois, ni aucun parti en ce 


1 Tl y a quelques mots qui n’ont pas été dechiffrés, 
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roy™. Par la derniere, Monsieur Ambassadeur m’escriuoit 
qu’il y consentoit, mais seulement pour un temps, pendant 
lequel il se feroit des conferences de théologiens sur la religion, 
et luy garderoit tousiours la sienne, mais ie doute que l’on s'en 
contente, ce qui ne m’empeschera pas d’essayer de la faire 
valloir, autant qu'il me sera possible; cependant, il se passe 
tousiours quelque chose à l'avantage des Indépendans. Auant 
hier Scains Jons [Saint John], solliciteur du roy, porta à la 
chambre haute trois ou quatre des propositions qui ont esté 
présentées au Roy d’Ang™ pour faire approuuer ce qui auoit 
esté arresté en la Chambre basse qu'elles passeroient en forme 
de bill ou ordonnance. La plus considérable est celle qui veut 
que la milice soit entre les mains du parlement pour vingt ans, 
et encore, si après ce temps il y a quelque troubles, le parle- 
ment ordonnera si il continuera d’en prendre le soin. Les 
deputez du Marquis Dormont arrivez dimanche en cette ville, 
offrent de remettre tout ce qui est en son pouuoir entre les 
mains du parlement, à la charge que l’on luy donne treize mil 
Jacobus, la jouissance de son bien et assurance qu’en faisant la 
paix on luy faira conseruer ; il demande outre ce permission 
d'aller en Hollande. On ne doute point que tout cela ne luy 
soit accordé si ce n’est qu’un bruit qui couroit hier de la prise 
de Du Blin [Dublin] par les confédérés ne changeat les condi- 
tions de son traitté, ne pouuant auoir de si grandes prétentions 
en ce cas auquel il ne pourroit pas tenir tout ce qu'il auroit 
offert, mais ie ne vois pas que cette nouuelle soit confirmée. 
Les dernieres qui en sont uenües portant seulement, que les 
confédérez, apres auoir emprisonné le grand conseil du pays, 
pour auoir faict publier la paix quy auoit esté faicte, estoient 
à douze milles de Dublin, que le Nonce du Pape estoit à leur 
teste, et que l'agent d'Espagne leur fournissoit de l'argent. 
Jay receu la copie mais non l'original de celles que vous 
escriues au Speaker de la maison des communes ; ie m’estois 
informé si Mons’ Auger lui en auoit mandé quelque chose, 
mais il fist tousiours semblant de ne rien scauoir de cette 
affaire, sinon le refus que vous faisies de la recepuoir quand 
vous me l’envoyeres et m'ordonneres de luy faire rendre sans le 
remettre a mon aduis, ie n’y manqueray pas, vous suppliant de 
croire que ie ne suis icy que pour recepuoir vos ordres, et que 
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ie tiendray a grand gloire de les executer en qualité de, 
Monsieur, vostre très humble et très obeissant seruiteur, 
P. DE BELLIÈURE. 


Au dos—Le frère de M. de Bellièure, du 25 Octobre 1646, 
receu le premier nouembre. 


[P. Beccrèvre to Brienne. London, = Oct. 1646. 

Arrer acknowledging the letters of the 6th, 12th, and 19th inst. with 
which you have been pleased to honour me, I shall continue to give you 
an account of the state of affairs here that has not changed much since 
last week, because, although the conferences of the Scots have finished, 
Parliament has not yet deliberated on their proposals, having been pre- 
vented from doing so by . . . with the intention they have to thereby 
serve the King of England, by delaying as long as possible to give in 
writing what they said in the three conferences that were held, in order 
that during this time they may obtain a reply from the king, to whom 
they have intimated that they cannot wait longer than to-day ; and they 
are now expecting the return of a courier they sent to him on Friday to 
let him understand that if this time they do not receive a reply calculated 
to satisfy those who wish to serve him, he ought no longer to expect it 
to be so, having no further means of preventing their proposal from 
being deliberated upon; yet I still hope they will wait till Monday 
or Tuesday to give in their writing, but this is all they will be able 
to do; further,—after the Chancellor, at the close of the conference, 
had begged that no report of what had taken place be taken until 
it had been agreed upon in another conference what might be re- 
ported, or until they had put into writing what might have been said— 
it was resolved that if, previous to this being done, it were pretended 
to speak of their proceedings in Parliament, any one of their number 
might protest and disavow what might be said on their part. This 
matter has been arranged since the day following the last conference ; 
if the reply that is expected to-day do not grant Presbyterianism 
absolutely, it will not give satisfaction, and I shall be bold enough 
to say that without that the king cannot count upon the Scots, nor 
on any other party in this kingdom. The ambassador told me in his 
last letter that the king consented to it, but only for a time, during 
which he would have conferences on religion by theologians, and that he 
would always retain his; but I doubt that one would be satisfied with 
this, yet my doubt will not prevent me from trying to make the most of 
it, and to get all out of it I possibly can ; however, there always happens 
something advantageous for the Independents. The day before yester- 
day Saint-John, the Solicitor-General, brought before the Upper House 
three or four of the proposals that have been presented to the King of 
England, in order to have approved what had been resolved upon in the 
Lower House, which they would pass in the form of a bill or ordinance. 
The most important is that which requires the militia to remain for — 
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twenty years in the hands of Parliament, and, further, if after that 
period there be any troubles, Parliament will order if it will continue to 
take charge of it. The delegates from the Marquis of Ormond, who 
arrived on Sunday in this town, offer to deliver up all that is in his 
power into the hands of Parliament in return for thirteen thousand 
Jacobus, the possession of his property, and the assurance that in making 
peace it would be preserved to him ; he also demands permission to go to 
Holland. It is not doubted but that all this will be granted to him, if it 
were not for a rumour circulated yesterday of the capture of Dublin by 
the Confederates, which may change the terms of his treaty and reduce 
its pretension, were he unable to carry out all he may have offered, but 
I do see that this rumour has been confirmed. The latest news received 
here state merely that the Confederates, after having imprisoned the 
Grand Council of the country for having proclaimed the peace that had 
been made, were twelve miles from Dublin, that the Papal Nuncio was 
at their head, and that the Spanish agent had supplied them with money. 
I have received the copy but not the original of what you wrote to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons ; I inquired if M. Augier had written 
anything to him about it, but he seems always to pretend that he knows 
nothing about that affair, further than the refusal you gave to receive it 
when you sent me with the order to return it to him without submitting 
it to my own opinion, I shall not fail with regard to it, while begging you 
to believe that I am here but to receive your orders, and that I shall 
consider it a great honour to execute them. ] 


LXXI 
BELLIEVRE A BRIENNE 


Nencastle, le 2 Octob. 1646. 

MonsiEur,—J'ay maintenu le affaires du Roy d'Ang® icy 
et à Londres tant que j'y ay peu faire croire qu'il se porteroit 
à leur donner le presbitère, maintenant que ceux qui attendoient 
de la leur conseruation en ont perdu l'espérance, ils nous ostent 
aussy celle de faire aucune chose aduantageuse pour le d. Roy. 
Les Presbitériens de Londres perdent cœur et bien qu'ilz 
veuillent faire croire que leur party doit encore estre con- 
sidéré, les principaux d’entre eux trauaillent à s’accommoder 
auec les Independantz. L’Escosse qui par ce reffus que faict 
le d. Roy se veoit priuée de tout le secours qu'elle s’estoit 
promis ne se croit plus en estat de s'opposer aux volontez du 
parlement d'Angleterre, le seul party que nous luy auions 
formé subsiste ; par les nouuelles que nous receusmes hier des 
chefs nous apprenons qu'ilz persistent dans leurs premières 
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offres, quoyque la réuolution des affaires d'Irlande les priue 
d’un des plus grands secours qu'ils se fussent promis, mais le d. 
Roy leur refusant le presbitère, sans lequel ils ne peuuent rien 
entreprendre, leur oste le moyen de le seruir. Je fais ce que ie 
puis pour luy faire connoistre que s’il ne les contente presente- 
ment ilz seront obligez de s'unir aux Amiltons [ Hamiltons] et 
aux Arguillz [Argylls] et sans doute aux premiers qui les en 
recherchent auec tous les soins possibles, sans lesquelz aprez 
cette union il n’y aura plus rien à faire, et nous serons con- 
strains de passer par leurs mains pour sauuer la royanté ou 
pour continuer la guerre, qui sont choses qui se peuuent 
accommoder auec leurs imaginations. Ils m'ont bien tous- 
jours protesté de vouloir seruir le Roy, mais comme ils 
demandent en mesme temps le conuenant pour le pouuoir faire 
auec succes, il est à craindre que ceux qui le vouloient entre- 
prendre, sans cette condition, se joignant à eux nous demandent 
plus qu'ilz ne faisoient, et que entrans dans leurs intérétz ilz 
n'entrent aussy dans leurs sentiments. Nous n’obtiendrions 
pas des Arguilz Amiltonz, des conditions plus fauorables et 
Wilmoray qui est de ce party nous a depuis peu demandé le 
conuenant, quoyque cy-deuant il nous eust assuré qu'il n’estoit 
pas nécessaire et partant pour aller 4 Londres auec les responses 
du Roy d'Angleterre il nous a tesmoigné qu'il ne s'en pro- 
mettoit rien de bon. Et en effect ie n’estime pas que le d. 
Roy en puisse tirer aucun aduantage réel, puisque la manière 
en laquelle il leur donne la relligion ne peut satisfaire les pres- 
bitériens, et encores moins les Independantz, qui ont pris touttes 
leurs mesures pour le perdre, en sorte que nous ne pouuons plus 
nous promettre de pouuoir retarder l’execution de leurs mauuais 
desseings ; leur armée s’approchant tous les jours de ces quartiers 
et les choses sont réduittes à de telles extrémitez qu'il faut qu'il 
donne presentement, ce qu’il sera nécessité de donner quelque 
jour. La mauuaise disposition des affaires et la résolution du 
Roy d’Ang® à ne rien faire de ce qui les pourroit mettre en 
meilleur estat, m’obligent à vous faire scauoir en diligence, que 
la Reyne d’Ang” ne doibt rien oublier de ce qu’elle jugera 
pouuoir nécessiter le Roy son mary a accorder le gouuernement 
presbiterial, auant que ce party que nous luy auons formé soit 
joinct à un autre qui demande le conuenant, quelque diligence 
U 
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que fasse ce courier, il est a craindre que les affaires ne se 
ruinent auant son retour. Comme ie fais tout ce qui m'est 
possible auprès du Roy de la G. B. pour lobliger à donner 
présentement le presbitaire, je ne manque pas aussy de faire 
tout ce que ie puis auprès des autres, affin qu'ilz se contentent 
de ce qu’il leur offre. C'est sur le presbitaire seul que j’ay fort 
pressé le d. Roy le laissant agir librement en touttes les autres 
choses dans lesquelles ie me contente de luy representer ce 
qui luy peut arriuer de bien ou de mal pour ne point estre 
garend [garant] enuers luy des mauuais succez de ses affaires. 
Dauenet s’en retourne en France sans auoir beaucoup fait 
icy; il n'a rien sceu de ce que je faisois traitter en Escosse et 
le Roy d’Angleterre dans cette affaire a voulu garder pour luy 
le secret auquel je l’auois obligé pour tous ceux de cette cour. 
Au reste l'estime que si les Escossois ne sont extrêmement 
pressez par les armées d’Angleterre, ilz ne prendront point de 
derniere résolution dans leur Parlement, qui doit commencer 
au # du mois prochain auquel je me trouueray si je voy qu'il 
y ayt quelque espérance de seruir le Roy d'Angleterre et que 
je puisse auoir à temps les lettres que j’ay demandées pour cet 
effect. Je suis, Monsieur, vostre très humble et très obeissant 
seruiteur, BELLIEURE. 

Au dos—M. de Bellieure, du 29° Octobre 1646, a Neuucastel, 
receu le 6° Novembre. 


[Bezurèvre to Brrenne. Newcastle, © Oct. 1646. 

I HAVE maintained the affairs of the King of England, both here and 
in London, so long as I could make it believed that he would be induced 
to grant Presbyterianism; now that those who were expecting their 
preservation therein have lost hope of it, they deprive us also of doing 
anything advantageous for the king. The Presbyterians in London are 
losing heart, and although they wish it to be believed that their party 
ought still to be looked upon as important, the most notable among 
them are treating to come to terms with the Independents. Scotland 
sees herself by this refusal of the king deprived of all the assistance 
she had counted on, and no longer considers herself able to oppose the 
will of the English Parliament. The only party that we have formed 
for him subsists ; by the news we received yesterday the chiefs inform 
us that they persist in their first offers, although the revolution of affairs 
in Ireland deprives them of the most important help on which they had 
relied, but the king having refused to them Presbyterianism, without 
which they can undertake nothing, deprives them of the means of serving 
him. I do what I can to make him understand that if he do not satisfy 
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them presently, they will be obliged to unite with the Hamiltons and the 
Argyles, and no doubt with the first persons who will seek carefully 
after them, without whom, after this union, there will be nothing more 
to be done, and we shall be constrained to pass through their hands in 
order to save the monarchy or continue the war, matters that only be 
arranged by their imaginations. These latter have, indeed, always pro- 
tested to me that they wished to serve the king, but as they demand at 
the same time the Covenant to enable them to do it with success, it is to 
be feared that those who wished to undertake it without that condition, 
joining themselves to them, may ask us more than they did, and by shar- 
ing in the interest of their new allies, they may also enter into their 
sentiments. We shall not obtain more favourable conditions from the 
Argyles and the Hamiltons, and Will. Moray, who is of this former 
party, has recently asked the Covenant, although previously he had 
assured us that it was not necessary, and on his leaving for London with 
the king’s replies, he stated to us that he expected nothing good there- 
from. And, in fact, I do not consider that the king can derive any real 
advantage from them, since the manner in which he grants them the 
religion cannot satisfy the Presbyterians, and still less the Independents, 
who have taken all their measures in order to ruin him, so that we can 
no longer promise to be able to delay the execution of their nefarious 
designs; their army is approaching daily towards these parts, and 
matters are reduced to such extremities that he must grant presently 
what it will be necessary for him to grant some day. The bad situation 
of affairs, and the resolution the King of England has to do nothing to 
remedy it, obliges me to acquaint you in haste that the Queen of England 
ought to omit nothing that she thinks would compel the king, her 
husband, to grant Presbyterian Church government before this party 
that we have formed for him may be led to join another that demands the 
Covenant ; whatever haste the courier may make, it is to be feared that 
matters may be ruined before his return. As I do all I possibly can to 
oblige the King of Great Britain to grant Presbyterianism, I do not fail, 
at the same time, to do what I can to induce the others to remain 
satisfied with what he offers to them. It is on Presbyterianism alone 
that I have strongly pressed the king, leaving him at liberty to act in 
all the other matters, in which I have contented myself merely by point- 
ing out to him the good or the harm that might happen for him from 
adopting such and such a course without warranting the result. 
Davenant is about to return to France without having done much here ; 
he has learned nothing of what I have been treating in Scotland, and 
the King of England has consented, on my request, to keep this matter 
to himself, and not to communicate it to those of this court. I judge, 
farther, that unless the Scots are much pressed by the English armies, 
they will only take their final resolution in their Parliament, which is to 
open on the = of next month, where I shall be present, if I see that 
there is any hope of serving the King of England, and if I receive in 
time the letters I asked for that purpose. ] 
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LXXII 
P. BELLIEVRE À BRIENNE 


A Londres, ce premier Nou’re 1646. 

Monsieur,—Les commissionnaires d’Ecosse donnérent Mardy 
par escrit, ce qu’ils auoient dit aux conférences passées, touchant 
la disposition de la personne du Roy de la grand Bretaigne, sur 
quoy la chambre haute fust d’aduis d’ordonner un comité pour 
conférer de nouueau auec eux; la basse n’en a pas encore 
délibéré, et il est presque aussy difficile de dire quand on en 
parlera en cette chambre, que de deuiner quelle résolution y 
sera prise, lorsqu'ils era traitté de cette affaire; car plusieurs 
ont creu que sans l'enterrement du comte d’Essex, qui se faict 
auiourdhuy, auec grand pompe, on n’auroit pas attandu plus 
long temps, et d'autres, mieux intentionnez pour le roy, 
espèrent que l'on différera d'en parler jusques a ce que l'on 
ait la response du roy, que l’on attend tous les iours ; mais il 
craignent aussy, que si elle ne satisffaict pas, il ne se prenne 
des résolutions plus fascheuses que si il s’estoit tenu dans ses 
premières résolutions, de ne consentir à rien de ce quy luy a 
esté proposé, dans la créance qu'ils ont que cette occasion pre- 
sente estant manquée, il ne reste plus de lieu d’esperer un 
acomodemt a quoy tendent les Independans, dont le crédit 
augmente tous les iours; ils trouuièrent encore moyen Mardi 
dernier, sur un incident, —les seigneurs n'ayant peu s'accorder 
auec la chambre basse pour la nomination de ceux qui 
deuoient tenir le grand sceau, suyuant l’arresté des deux 
chambres faict il y a trois sepmaines,—de mettre de nouueau 
l'affaire en délibération, et de faire passer en la chambre basse, 
contre l’arresté précédent, que ceux du parlement pourront 
estre nommés pour exercer cette commission, que les Inde- 
pendans auoient fort à cœur; qui dans ces aduantages, bien 
que remportez en autre chose, ne laissent pas de se preualoir 
et de faire croire que en l'affaire du Roy ilz n’auront pas moins 
de crédit. Je viens de recepuoir, auec celle que vous m’auez 
faict l'honneur de m'escrire du 28 du passé, celle que vous 
m'adressiez pour le Speaker de la maison des communs. Je 
n’ay pas sçeu despuis l’autre sepmaine, en quelle disposition il 
est, ny si Monsieur Auger ne luy a point mandé par cest 
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ordinaire quelque chose de cette affaire. Je m'en informeray 
et peut estre, si le vent n’est point contraire, que jiauray 
l'honneur de receuoir encores vos ordres auant que luy faire 
rendre.—Monsieur, vostre très humble et très obeissant 
seruiteur, P. DE BELLIÈURE. 


As dos—Le. frère de M. de Bellièure du premier Nouembre 
1646, receu le 8. 


[P. Bezurèvre to Brienne. London, 1 Nov. 1646. 


Tur Scottish Commissioners gave in writing on Tuesday what they had 
said in the recent conferences, regarding the disposal of the person of 
the King of Great Britain, upon which the Upper House was of opinion 
that a committee be appointed to confer with them again. The Lower 
House has not yet taken it into consideration, and it is almost as difficult 
to say when it will be discussed in that House as to foretell what decision 
will be come to on it when it is brought up; for several persons thought 
that had it not been for the funeral of the Earl of Essex, which took 
place to-day, with great pomp, the matter would not have been delayed 
80 long ; while others, better disposed towards the king, hope that men- 
tion of it will be delayed until the king’s reply, which is expected daily, 
be received ; but the latter fear also that if the reply be unsatisfactory, 
more grievous resolutions may be taken than had the king continued in 
his first resolutions, not to consent to anything of what had been pro- 
posed to him, as they fear, this present opportunity being allowed to slip, 
there is no further room to hope for an agreement, which is the opinion 
of the Independents, whose credit increases daily, and who found means 
on Tuesday last on an incident,—the Lords not being able to agree with 
the Lower House regarding the nomination of those destined to hold 
the Privy Seal, according to the decision of both Houses, taken three 
weeks ago,—found means of reconsidering the matter and of passing in 
the Lower House that, contrary to the previous decision, members of 
Parliament will be eligible to act on this commission, on which the 
Independents had strongly set their minds,— who, through the advantages 
therein obtained,—although on a different matter, yet pride themselves 
thereon and make it be believed that in the matter of the king they will 
not have less influence. I have just received yours of the 28th ult. that 
you have sent to me for the Speaker of the House of Commons. I have 
not learned since the other week in what disposition he is, nor if M. Augier 
has not informed him of something relating to it by this mail. I shal] 
inquire about it, and perhaps, if the wind be not contrary, I shall have 
the honour of receiving again your orders before delivering it to him. ] 
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LXXIII 
P. BELLIÈVRE À BRIENNE 


A Londres, ce 2¢ Noire 1646. 

Monsieur,—Je n'oserois laisser aller ce courrier sans me 
donner l’honneur de vous saluer bien que depuis hier il ne se 
soit rien passé qui mérite de vous estre escrit. I] arriua un 
courrier aux Commissionnaires d’Ecosse qui apportoit aussy 
une responce du Roy de la grand Bretagne. Je n’y peu scauoir 
ce que elle porte mais, si il n’y a quelque chose de reel, il est 
à craindre que les Principaux des Presbitériens n’esperans plus 
rien pour luy, ne s’accordent auec les Independans, auant que 
leur party soit deuenu fort qu'il leur peut faire la loy, ce qui 
se fera. Cette sepmaine nous en apprendra d’aduantage et la 
crainte de retarder ce courrier m’oblige d’en demurer [demeurer] 
là, n'ayant pris la plume que pour ne pouuoir pas laisser 
passer aucune occasion sans vous assurer que ie suis.—Monsieur, 
vostre très humble et très obeissant seruiteur, 
P. DE BELLIEURE. 


Au dos—Le frère de M. de Bellièure, du 2@ Nouembre 1646, a 
Londres, receu le 6° du d. mois. 


[P. Bezuièvre to Brienne. London, 2 Nov. 1646. 


I pip not dare to let this courier leave without writing to you, 
although nothing has happened since yesterday worth writing about. 
A courier arrived for the Scottish commissioners, who also brought a 
reply from the King of Great Britain. I have not been able to learn 
what it contains, but if it be nothing certain, it is to be feared that the 
principal Presbyterians, having no further hope for him, may agree with 
the Independents before this party becomes strong enough to lay down 
the law for them, which will happen. We will learn more of it this 
week, but the fear of delaying this courier obliges me to stop. | 


LX XIV 
BELLIEVRE A BRIENNE 


7 s Nouemb. 
A Newcastle, le =. G5 1646. 
Moxsteur,—Par mes lettres du £ du mois passe ie vous 
mandois la principale considération qui m’auoit porté à essayer 


de former un tiers party entre les Escossois, a laquelle 
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Padjousteray, que les ayant trouués résolus de ne rien con- 
tribuer aux affaires du Roy d'Angleterre qu'il n’eust autorisé 
leur conuenant, ie jugeay que, puisque ie ne voyois pas lieu 
de les engager tous d’abord à seruir leur Roy, aux conditions 
qui auoyent esté autresfois proposées, je deuois trauailler 
à luy en acquérir quelques uns, ensuitte de quoy trouuaut 
lieu de le mettre à l'attente d’une armée qui se contentant 
du seul establissement du Presbitère et par sa déclaration 
nécessitant apparemment le reste de l’Escosse de prendre son 
party aux mesmes condictions, je creus que je ne luy rendois 
pas un petit seruice. I] ne l’a pas ainsy receu. La creinte 
qu'il a que la Reyne sa femme ne luy reproche que, faulte 
dauoir donné le Presbitére, il a perdu l’occasion de restablir 
ses affaires,—la résolution, en laquelle il dit estre, de ne le 
point accorder l'ont souuent faict repentir de s’estre engagé 
dans cette négociation, à laquelle il ne s’est laissé porter que 
dans l'imagination qu’il a eu, que ceux qui traittoient auec luy 
se contenteroient de moins qu'ilz ne luy demandoient d’abbord. 
Ce n'est pas sans peine que, auec ses reffus et la perte de 
l'Irlande, l'on les a faict persister jusques icy dans leurs 
premiers offres. Ilz ne le feront plus après l’ouuerture de leur 
Parlement, dans lequel, sans le nom de leur Roy ilz ne sont pas 
assez puissans pour subsister, sans se joindre à l’un des deux 
grands partis. Ce qui m'a fait presser les Hamilthons qu'ilz 
considerent pour cet effect de me faire scauoir, à quelles con- 
ditions ilz se veullent engager de seruir leur Roy. Je ne voy 
pas jusques icy qu'ilz y puissent estre portez s’il n’establit le 
presbitère et authorise le conuenant, et quoy que je leur face 
bien comprendre que le conuenant n'ayant esté faict que pour 
establir le Presbitère, conseruer leur Roy en ses iustes droits 
et faire punir les perturbateurs du repos public, et qu'ilz 
demeurent d'accord que ce dernier article en soit osté s'ilz 
auoient le Presbitére, le conuenant ne subsisteroit plus que 
pour les intérests du d Roy, ausquelz il ne prétend pas les 
engager par cette voye, ilz ne me promettent autre chose, 
sinon, que si je leur faitz auoir le Presbitère, ilz feront tout 
leur possible, dans ce parlement prochain, pour engager toute 
l'Escosse dans le seruice du d. Roy, et adjoustent qu’ilz en 
esperent bien. Ce qui m'en fait douter est, que je ne puis les 
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obliger 4 me promettre de se déclarer auec leurs amis, au cas 
que la chose ne réussisse point, dans le d. Parlement, à quoy ils 
ne seroient peut estre pas si difficiles, silz en auoient aussy 
bonne oppinion qu’ilz me la voudroient faire prendre. Il est 
certain qu'ilz n’en ont pas absolument affaire pour estre en 
pouuoir de seruir leur Roy. Il y a grande apparence quilz 
ne le considèrent que comme un lien entre les deux nations 
pour maintenir les conditions de la Paix d’Escosse et de celle 
quilz ont intention de veoir maintenant conclure en Angle- 
terre. Je crains que le voyage de Dauenet n'ayt pas seruy à 
faciliter les affaires. L’arriuée de telz médiateurs, lorsqu'elles 
sont commencées, faisant conceuoir aux uns et aux autres de 
nouuelles espérances, rompt les mesures de ceux qui ont désia 
trauaillé à leur donner quelque forme. Je pense auoir reconnu 
qu'il a laissé croyre au Roy d’Ang' qu’auec quatre cent mil 
liures, qu'il luy doit apporter de France il mettra tous les 
Escossois en sa disposition, et aux Escossois qu’il nécessitera 
le d. Roy de leur accorder, non seulement le Presbitère, mais 
aussy le conuenant, et pour faire cecy auec facilité et touttes 
les autres choses qu’ils jugeront à propos, il dit auoir fait 
trouuer bon audict Roy qu'il se reposera doresnauant du soing 
de ses affaires sur six des Principaux des Escossois ; et que 
pour faire cet establissem‘, tant pour le ciuil que pour ce 
qui concerne la Relligion, il doit conduire icy quelques uns de 
ses chappelains qui sont en France, quelqu’n des trois qui ont 
la principalle conduitte des affaires de la Reyne d’Angleterre. 
Ces propositions, qui me semblent chimériques, ne le seront 
pas à lesgard de Dauenet, s’il peut mettre la main sur les 
quattre cens mil liures. Du reste, je ne voy pas qu 1 y ayt 
aucun fruict à s'en promettre, ce conseil de six Escossois 
faciliteroit l'union des deux partis d’Escosse, qui ne peut estre 
faitte qu'au préjudice du d. Roy et si, comme l’on prétend, il 
s'obligeoit de les croire, il luy seroit plus aduantageux de 
traicter directement auec le Parlement de Londres, que par 
l'entremise des Escossois, ainsy unis, qui au reste ne souffriront 
pas icy les chappelains du d. Roy ni les ministres de la Reyne 
d'Angleterre sa femme s'ils ne voyent à les tenir dans leurs 
sentiments par la crainte ou les espérances qu’ilz croyent leur 
pouuoir donner. La conduitte du Roy d’Ang™, en l’estat de 
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ses affaires, ne nous deuroit pas conuier à nous presser de nous 
y entremettre, si nous n’y estions pas engagez, mais cela estant, 
il est necessaire que rien ne s’y fasse dont nous ne soyons 
aduertis. S'il ne m’accorde de Presbitére, je ne puis rien faire 
pour luy, et pour peu qu’il retarde, je ne voy plus de certitude 
qu’il en tire les aduantages qu'il en pouuoit espérer cy-deuant. 
Mon frère vous fera scauoir l’estat des affaires de Londres. Je 
suis, Monsieur, vostres tres humble et tres obeissant seruiteur, 
BELLIÈURE. 


Au dos —M. de Bellièure, du 5° Nouembre 1646, à Newcastel, 
receu le 15 du d. mois. 


[Bauurèvee to Brrenne. Newcastle, 557 1646. 


In my letters of the 2 ult. I informed you of the powerful consideration 
that had induced me to try and form a third party among the Scots, on 
which subject I shall add, that having found them determined to take no 
part in the affairs of the King of England until he had sanctioned their 
Covenant, I judged that since I saw no means of engaging them all at 
first to serve their king, on the conditions that had been formerly pro- 
posed, I ought to set to work and gain some of them for him, so as 
to lead him to count on an army which, remaining satisfied with the 
simple establishment of Presbyterianism and by his declaration neces- 
sitating apparently the rest of Scotland to join his party on the same 
terms, I believed I was rendering him no small service. He has 
not accepted it thus. The fear he has lest the queen, his consort, 
reproach him, that through the error of granting Presbyterianism 
he has lost the opportunity of re-establishing his affairs,—the decision, 
which he says he has come to, not to grant it, having often led him 
to regret his having engaged in this negotiation, which he was only 
induced to do from having imagined that those with whom he was treat- 
ing would be satisfied with less than they had at first asked from him. It 
is not without difficulty, considering his refusals and the loss of Ireland, 
that they have been made to persist till now in their first offers. They 
will not continue to do so after the opening of their Parliament, in which, 
deprived of the name of their king, they will not be powerful enough to 
maintain themselves, but will join one or other of the two great parties. 
In view of this I was led to press the Hamiltons to consider and let me 
know on what conditions they would engage to serve their king. I have 
not been able to see till now that they could be induced to do so, unless 
he were to establish Presbyterianism and sanction the covenant, and 
although I made them clearly understand that the covenant having only 
been made to establish Presbyterianism, preserve their king in his just 
rights, and punish troublers of the public peace ; and though they agree 
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with me that this last article might be eliminated had they obtained 
Presbyterianism, and that hence the covenant would only exist for the 
interests of the king, who has no intention of engaging them to defend 
his interests by that means, they make me no further promise if not, 
that were I to obtain Presbyterianism for them, they would do all they 
possibly could in the coming Parliament, in order to engage all Scotland 
in the king’s service, and added that they had good hopes of it. What 
leads me to doubt it is, that 1 cannot prevail upon them to give me their 
promise that they will declare themselves, with their friends, in the event 
of the matter not succeeding in this Parliament. They would be less hard 
to please in this had they an equally good opinion of its success as they 
would wish me to adopt. There is no doubt that in order to obtain 
power they have absolutely nothing to do but to serve their king. It 
seems highly probable that they look upon him as merely a connecting 
link between the two nations whereby the conditions of peace in Scotland 
may be maintained and those of the peace they now think of concluding 
with England. I fear that Davenant’s journey has not helped to settle 
matters. The arrival of such mediators when the business has been 
begun leads both parties to form new hopes, and breaks up the measures 
of those who had already been engaged in putting things into shape. I 
think I have discovered that he has led the King of England to believe 
that with four hundred thousand pounds, which he has to bring from 
France, he will place all the Scots at his disposal, and to the Scots he has 
promised that he will oblige the king to grant to them, not only Presby- 
terianism, but also the Covenant, and in order to facilitate this and all 
other matters they may consider necessary, he says he has obtained the 
consent of the king that in future the care of his affairs be intrusted to 
six of the principal Scots, and in order to adapt this establishment equally 
for civil matters as for religious concerns, he is to bring here some of the 
king’s chaplains who are in France,—one of the three who have the 
principal direction of the affairs of the Queen of England. These pro- 
posals, that appear to me chimerical, will not be so in so far as Davenant 
is concerned, if he be able to place his hand on the four hundred thousand 
pounds. Further, I do not see that there is any result to be looked for 
from it. This council of six Scotsmen would facilitate the union of the 
two parties in Scotland, which could only be prejudicial to the king's 
interests ; and if, as it is pretended, he was bound to believe them, it 
would be more advantageous for him to treat directly with the Parliament 
of London than by the agency of the Scots thus united, who, besides, 
would not tolerate here the king’s chaplains, nor the clergy of the 
Queen of England, his consort, unless they believe they can hold 
them to their own opinions, through the hopes or the fear they 
may inspire them with. The conduct of the King of England in the 
present state of his affairs is not such as to invite us to intermeddle 
earnestly in them, were we not already engaged therein; but this being 
80, it is necessary that nothing be done without our being informed of it. 
If he do not grant Presbyterianism, I can do nothing for him; and if he 
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delay it, even a little longer, I fail to see, with certainty, that he will 
derive from it the advantages he might have previously hoped for. My 
brother will inform you of the state of matters in London. ] 


LXXV 
P. BELLIÈURE À BRIENNE 


A Londres, ce 8° Now” 1646. 


Monsieur, —On s’estoit persuadé que le courrier qui arriua 
il y a huict iours auoit apporté cette response du Roy d’Ang”* 
attendue despuis si longtemps, ce qui ne s’est pas treuué 
néantmoins, et par le dernier ordinaire qui vint Lundy icy, il 
n’y en auoit point encore, du moins celuy qui la deuoit receuoir 
le publie ainsy, soit qu’en effect il soit vray, ou bien que ne la 
trouuant pas telle comme il croit qu'il la faudroit, pour les 
interestz du Roy d’Ang”*, il faict courre le bruit qu’elle n'est 
point encores venue, affin que celle qu’il fera voir puisse produire 
un meilleur effect que si elle auoit d’abord receu, quelques 
difficultés. Je ne scay quel aduantage, ce retardement 
procurera aux aff" du d. Roy, mais cependant ce qui se passe 
icy leur porte grand préjudice, et augmente tousiours le crédit 
des Independans ; car outre qu'il est à craindre, comme ie me 
donné lJ’honneur de vous escrire ‘la septmaine passée, que les 
Principaux d'entre les Presbitériens ne s'accordent auec eux, 
auant que leur party soit tout à faict succombé, ilz firent 
encores ordonner Vendredy dernier, continuant à faire passer 
les propositions en forme d'ordonnance, que tous les titres des 
seigneurs, qui ont esté creés par le Roy de la grand Bretagne 
despuis ces troubles seroient supprimés, et doresenauant il n’en 
pourroit faire qui ne fussent agrées par le parlement. Ils ont 
encore faict donner de l'argent et congédier un corps de 
cauallerie, assez considérable, estant de deux mil cinq centz 
cheuaux, commandé par un nommé Macé qui s’estoit maintenu, 
il y a quatre ou cinq mois malgré eux, et que les Presbitériens 
croyent estre en leur disposition ; et l’on m’a dit de plus, mais 
c'est un aduis dont ie n’ay pas de certitude, qu'ils songent à 
réduire touttes les Cours de Justice, en des comitez, et par ce 
moyen, outre qu’elles dépendront plus absolument du Parlement, 
le Roy sera privé de la nomination des officiers qui les ont 
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jusques à présent composées, et l’on croit qu'aussy tost qu'ils 
auront donné ordre pour faire payer les deux cens mil liures 
sterlins aux Escossois, à quoy l’on a trauaillé ces derniers iours, 
ils parleront de l'affaire du Roy de la Grand Bretagne ; plus- 
ieurs se persuadent que les choses se passeront à la douceur, 
mais il est difficile de juger ce qui en sera, et ie voy que la 
nouuelle qui leur est uenüe d’Hollande, que la paix des Estats 
auec l'Espagne est fort aduancée, leur releue encores le courage 
et qu'ils songent plus présentement à l'assistance qu'ils espèrent 
de ces paÿs là qu'ils n’apprehendent le secours que la France 
peut donner a leur Roy quand la paix sera faicte. On n'a 
point icy de nouuelles d’Irlande, mais l’on .croit que par le 
retour Dwllaby [de Willoughby ?] et l'enuoy de quatre com- 
missaires que le parlement a faict vers le Marquis Dormont 
touttes choses seront accommodées. Je n’attendois que vos 
ordres pour rendre au speaker la lettre que vous luy escriuez 
qui ne sont point venuës par cest ordinaire, et cependant comme 
j'auois faict scauoir à M" l’Ambas' la difficulté qu’auoit faict 
Mons’ Auger de la recepuoir, ainsy que vous me faisies 
l'honneur de m’escrire par la vostre du douze, il me mande 
qu’il croit qu’il importe de ne pas donner cette lettre apres le 
refus qu'en a faict ledit S' Auger ce qui me fera différer; 
jusques a ce que i’aye de vos nouuelles, le retard en cette affaire 
n’estant d’aucunne conséquence, quant au speaker il est tout 
disposé a le receuoir et Mons Auger lui a mandé qu’elle luy 
seroit enuoyée.—Je suis, Monsieur, vostre très humble et très 
obeissant seruiteur, P. DE BELLIÈURE. 


Au dos—Le frère de M. de Bellieure, du 8° Nouembre 1646, à 
Londres, receu le 15 du d. mois. 


[P. Beturtvre to Brienne. London, 8 Nov. 1646. 


1r was believed that the courier that arrived eight days ago had brought 
the reply, so long expected, of the King of England, which is, however, 
not exact, and by the last mail, that came here on Monday, there was 
again nothing, at least the person who ought to have received it states so; 
whether in fact it is so, or whether, finding it not to be such as he 
thought was required by the interests of the King of England, he is cir- 
culating the rumour that it has not yet come, in order that the one he 
will be able to show may produce a better effect than if it had been first 
received. I do not see what advantage this delay can offer to the 
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king’s affairs; but what is passing here, in the meantime, is causing 
great harm to them, and increasing always the influence of the 
Independents; for, in addition to its being feared, as I told you 
last week, that the most important among the Presbyterians may 
come to terms with them before their party give way altogether, they 
gave order on Friday last,—continuing still to pass their resolutions in 
the form of ordinances,—that all the titles of nobility that have been 
created by the King of Great Britain since these troubles have existed 
would be suppressed, and that in future none could be made that were 
not accepted by Parliament. They have also given money and disbanded 
a somewhat important regiment of two thousand five hundred horse, 
commanded by Massey,! which had maintained itself for four or five 
months in spite of them, and which the Presbyterians considered to be of 
their persuasion ; and I have been further told,—but of this 1 am not 
certain,—that they think of reforming all the county-courts, by which 
means, while making them more absolutely dependent on Parliament, 
the king will be deprived of the appointment of the officials of which they 
have, up till now, been composed ; and it is thought that as soon as they 
have given order to pay the two hundred thousand pounds sterling to the 
Scots, on which they have been employed these few days past, they will 
speak of the matter of the King of Great Britain. Several are of opinion 
that things will pass off quietly, but it is difficult to judge what may be 
the result ; and I see that the news, which has come from Holland, that 
peace between the United Provinces and Spain is far advanced, has 
revived their courage, and that they think more at present of the assist- 
ance they expect from that country than they fear the help France may 
give to their king, on the conclusion of peace. No news has been 
received here from Ireland, but it is thought that by the return of 
Willoughby and the despatch of four commissioners that Parliament has 
sent to the Marquis of Ormond, everything will be arranged. I was but 
waiting to receive your orders to deliver to the Speaker the letter you 
wrote for him. No such order has come by this mail, and as I had in- 
formed the ambassador of the objection M. Augier had made to receive it, 
which you mentioned to me in your letter of the 12th, the ambassador 
informs me he thinks it better not to deliver the letter after the refusal 
given by M. Augier about it. I shall wait until I have your reply, as any 
delay in the matter is of little consequence, for the Speaker is quite dis- 
posed to receive it, and M. Augier has informed him it would be sent to 
him. ] 


1 With reference to this matter see further, Appendix, Note P: The Scottish 
Dove. 
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LXXVI 
BELLIÈVRE À BRIENNE 


A Nencastell, ce = Nou. 1646. 


MonsiruR,—La depesche que faict aujourdhuy le Roy de la g. 
B. porte commandement a M' Germain de proposer à la Reyne 
sa femme et a M' le Card! Mazarin, de remettre, dès à présent, 
ses royaumes entre les mains du P. de Galles, s'il est jugé que 
ses affaires en puissent receuoir quelque aduantage. Je ne vous 
ferois pas, sans préface, une proposition de cette nature, si elle 
deuoit auoir quelque suitte, et si celuy qui le faict auoit desseing 
de l’executer ; il y a pres de quinze jours qu'il m’en parla la 
première fois, ainsy que d’une chose à laquelle il pensoit 
sérieusement, mais comme je ne jugeay pas qu’il deust demeurer 
longtemps dans ces sentimentz, je n’estimay pas aussy qu'il 
fut nécessaire de vous en ecrire, auant que j'eusse penettré les 
raisons qui le portoient a prendre une résolution, que je Jugeois 
deuoir demeurer sans effect. J ’estime qu'il en est arriué, aincy 
que je me l’estois imaginé, mais bien que le Roy ayt esloigné 
par raison une pensée que sa mélancolie luy peut donner, il luy 
a semblé qu’il ne luy seroit pas inutille de la proposer, et qu’elle 
luy seruiroit au moins pour se delliuer des Instances que luy 
faict la Reyne sa femme, touchant lestablissement du presbitaire, 
luy faisant voir qu'il l'estime si fort contre sa conscience, qu’il 
est prest de renoncer à ses royaumes plus tost que de l’accorder, 
outre qu’il juge que la Reyne d’Ang” ne voudroit pas achetter, 
a si hault prix, le repos des estatz du Roy son mary; il croit 
encore que par là l’on pourra connoistre que le seul Presbytaire 
n’engageroit plus aujourdhuy toute l’Escosse à prendre son 
party contre l’'Ang”. Je croy que vous ingerés que ce sont ses 
sentimens quand vous vous seréz donné la peine de lire ce qui 
suit, que j’ay escrit en sa présence, ne voulant pas fier à ma 
mémoire une chose de cette qualité, que ie ne conceuois pas 
bien nettement. 

Le Roy d’Ang"*, pour refuser le presbitaire, oppose première- 
ment, sa conscience qu'il dict n’y auoir peû estre portée par 
touttes les raisons dont on s'est seruy cy deuant, et en suitte il 
a tousiours soutenu que, par raison d’estat, il ne le deuroit non 
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plus faire, et comme il n’y a point de considération humaine qui 
le puisse obliger à faire ce qu'il croit que la relligion lui deffend, 
aussy veut-il donner aux deux Reynes à remettre au jugement 
de M le Cardinal tout ce qui peut regarder ses interetz ciuils. 
Pour cet effect le d. Roy veut bien, si la conscience du P. de 
Galles peut souffrir l'establissement qu'ont désiré les Ecossois, 
le charger du soin des affaires, auec tittre, ou sans tittre de Roy, 
ainsy qu'il sera trouué plus à propos, et qu’en suitte, l’on traicte 
les Escossois auec des conditions qu’ilz désirent, pour s'engager 
à rétablir la monarchie dans l'Angleterre ; que si dans ce traicté 
l'on recognoist, non seulement que la concession du presbitaire 
ne les engagera pas, mais aussy que le presbitaire et la monarchie 
ne peuuent pas subsister, le d. Roy ne doutte comme chose 
certaine, par la connoissance qu'il a de l'affection de la Reyne 
d’Ang"* et du respect du prince, qu'ayant reconnu que ses 
sentimens sont véritables, ilz ne se seruiront pas de cecy pour 
le tenir exclus du gouuernement. Je ne pretens pas vous 
justifier que cette proposition soit bien intelligible, ni mesme 
qu'elle ne contienne pas de contradiction, mais seulement une 
véritable exposition des termes dont il s’est seruy, vous laisser 
de la pensée du d. Roy, que vous pourez encore mieux connoistre 
lorsque vous scaurez, qu’aprez luy auoir leu ce que j’auois escrit, 
en sa presence, il vouloit que j’adjoutasse. Et par cecy les deux 
Reynes et M' le Card! verront que quoyque l’on accorde aux 
Escossois ce que l’on jugera les deuoir satisfaire, ilz ne 
sengageront pas pour cela à seruir le Roy d’Ang* dans le 
restablissement de la monarchie. On peut voir par la qu'il 
craint d'estre pressé par la Reyne d'Ang” de donner satisfactions 
aux Escossois, et qu’il croit que le temps peut produire telles 
cognoissances, que sans leur auoir accordé les conditions qu'ils 
demandent, il pourroit esperer de se voir restably, et comme il 
attribue à l’auttorité de la France et au soing que j’ay pris de 
ses affaires, le retardement qui a esté jusques icy apporté aux 
résolutions qui sembloient auoir esté desja prises contre luy, et 
deuoir estre promptement exécuttées, lorsque ie suis arriué en 
ce Royaume, il se persuade que j’auray le mesme pouuoir a 
laduenir; mais outre que le temps qu’il croit que je luy ay 
gaigné ne me seruira pas à en pouuoir obtenir encore d’autre, 
ie n’estime pas qu'il soit de son seruice de luy en faire esperer 
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d'autre. Il ne donne cependant aucun ordre à ses affaires et 
les ennemis de sa personne et de la royauté s’establissent. Ilz 
accoutument les peuples a estre gouuernez par les ordonnances 
du Parlement, et ils leur font périr insensiblement et l’usage et 
le nom de Royaume, de sorte que s’il ne se resout promptement 
de mettre en campagne, soit à la teste du party que nous luy 
auons formé, ou bien de se retirer ez montagnes, aincy que par 
la lettre du 15° du passé je me suis donné l'honneur de vous 
mander, qu’il pouuoit faire, plus de vingt mil bons soldats qui 
luy tendent les bras. Il les perdra comme il a faict l'Irlande, 
et comme nous faisons tous les jours les offres qui nous sont 
faictes de luy donner des trouppes des places et des vaisseaux. 
Je ne laisse pas de faire toujours ce que ie puis pour empescher 
que l’on délibère, soit à Londres soit à d’Edimbourg, sur la 
question de la monarchie, le Roy de la g. B. n'ayant point de 
party dans ces parlements, et du reste se trouuant en mauuaise 
posture l’on y pourroit prendre de fascheuses résolutions. Vous 
auéz veu par mes depesches que quelques uns des grandz 
aspirent à la tirannie, que le peuple faict ce qu’il peut pour se 
saisir de l’auctorité, et que la Noblesse mesme n’est pas toutte 
d'accord de conseruer la royauté, de laquelle ilz redouttent tous 
presque égallement la puissance, de sorte qu'il court fortune 
de se perdre, s’il leur laisse prendre leurs mesures, et qu'ilz 
accommodent leurs affaires auant qu'il sorte de leurs mains. 
La peur que les Escossois ont des forces d’Ang®, le désir qu'ils 
ont de toucher leurs deux cents mil luires, et le peu de re- 
spect qu'ils portent à la personne de leur Roy, le leur pourroit 
faire liurer aux Anglois si présentement ilz les pressoient de 
leur rendre. 

Touttes ces choses, que ie luy represente, et qu'il juge 
véritables, sont combattues par l'inclination qu’il a de s’ap- 
procher de Londres, plus tost que de sortir d'icy, pour se 
remettre entre les mains des Escossois, tant il est mal satisfaict 
de ceux qui sont près de luy, despuis six mois, ou que les 
mauuois succez qu'ont eu depuis quelque temps tous ses desseings, 
luy donnent grand sujet d’estre retenu à entreprendre les choses 
qui ne se peuuent executer sans quelque péril. C'est ce qui l'a 
faict haster de confier à Wilmoray ses responces, desquelles il 
auroit pu proffitter, s’il les auoit mis entre les mains de quel- 
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qu'un qui, auec l'adresse nécessaire, n’eust eu pour but que les 
interestz du Roy. Il y auoit apparement de quoy contenter 
un des partys de Londres et peut estre tous les deux, si ce qu'il 
a donné auoit esté bien mesnagé; mais comme il a esté tiré du 
d. Roy en faueur des Escossois, ilz s'en sont seruis dans leurs 
intentions seulement, qui sont d’accommoder les affaires entre 
les deux royaumes, sans se soucier de ce que deuiendront celles 
de leur Roy; tant qu'il donnera ainsy ses responces sans 
negociation, et qu’il les enuoyra sans qu’elles seruent et les 
stipuler a quelque choses pour ses interestz, il n’en proffitera 


pas. 

Il seroit à désirer que la Reyne d’Ang* nécessitast le Roy 
son mary de consentir à l’establissement du Presbytaire en 
Angleterre, en la manière qu'il est, et sera, réglé cy après dans 
le Parlement ; qu’il m'en mit entre les mains une déclaration, 
en bonne forme, qu'il tienne cache à ses subjects, affin que je la 
pusse mesnager pour son seruice. Mais, soit qu’il prenne cette 
résolution, soit qu’il nous oppose encore sa .conscience, il fault 
qu’il sorte d’icy, et s’il se retire dans les montagnes, il seroit à 
desirer que l’on y fist trouuer en mesme temps M' Montrose, 
que l’on estime le plus capable de tous ceux de ce paÿs là d'y 
bien seruir le Roy de la grande Bretagne.—Je suis, Monsieur, 
vostre très humble et très obeissant seruiteur,  BELLIÈèURE. 


Au dos—M. de Bellièure, du 12 Nouembre 1646, a Newcastel. 
Receu le 29 du d. mois. 


[Bezcrèvre to Brienne. Newcastle, = Nov. 1646. 


Tue despatch which the King of Great Britain sends to-day bears order 
to Lord Jermyn to propose to the queen-consort and to the Cardinal 
Mazarin to deliver up his kingdoms from the present time into the 
hands of the Prince of Wales, if it be considered that his affairs can 
thereby obtain any advantage. I would not make a proposition of this 
nature to you without preface if it were destined to have any sequel, or 
if he who makes it had any intention of executing it. He spoke to me 
of it for the first time about a fortnight ago as of a matter on which he 
was thinking seriously, but as I considered he would not remain long 
under the influence of these sentiments, I did not think it even necessary 
to write to you of it before I had found out the reasons that might have 
led him to take a resolution which I considered would remain without effect. 
I believe it to have been suggested to him, as I had suspected, through 
his melancholy temperament, and although on reflexion he may have been 
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able to drive it away, yet it has occurred to him that it might not be 
useless to propose it, as it might at least serve to deliver him from 
the entreaties addressed to him by the queen, his consort, regarding the 
establishment of Presbyterianism by letting her see that he considers it 
to be so strongly opposed to his conscience that he is ready to renounce 
his kingdoms rather than to grant it, judging also that the Queen of 
England would not wish to buy at such a high price the tranquillity of 
the states of the king, her husband. He considers also that by this means 
it will be known that Presbyterianism alone would no longer now engage 
all Scotland to take part with him against England. I believe you will 
judge that these are his sentiments when you have taken the trouble to 
read what follows, which I have written in his presence, not wishing to 
trust to my memory in a matter of this nature, which I do not apprehend - 
very clearly. 

The King of England, in order to refuse Presbyterianism, opposes, in 
the first instance, his conscience, which, he says, has not been able to be 
incited to it by all the reasons that have formerly been adduced ; and 
secondly, his having always maintained that, from state reasons also, he 
ought not to do it ; and as there is no human consideration that can oblige 
him to do what he believes religion prohibits him from doing, he therefore 
wishes to transfer all that concerns his civil interests to the two queens, in 
order to submit it to the judgment of the cardinal. To that effect the king 
agrees, if the conscience of the Prince of Wales can tolerate the establish- 
ment the Scots have wished, to intrust him with the care of affairs, with 
or without the title of king, as may be found most suitable, and that 
afterwards the Scots may be treated with on the conditions they wish, in 
order to re-establish the monarchy in England ; that if in this treaty it 
be seen not only that the granting of Presbyterianism will not engage 
them, but also that Presbyterianism and the monarchy cannot subsist 
together, the king does not doubt, from what he considers certain, 
through his knowledge of the affection of the Queen of England and 
the respect of the prince, that they, being satisfied his sentiments are 
real, will not avail themselves of this to keep him excluded from the 
government. I do not pretend to prove to you that this proposition is 
very intelligible, or that it may not even convey some contradiction, but 
only that it is a true setting forth of the terms the king used to convey 
to you his thoughts, of which you will be still better able to judge 
when you learn that, after I had read to him what I had written in his 
presence, he wished me to add, and by this the two queens and the 
cardinal will see that although one may grant to the Scots what it will 
be considered ought to satisfy them, they will not on that account engage 
to serve the King of England in the re-establishment of the monarchy. 
One may hereby see that he fears to be pressed by the Queen of England 
to give satisfactign to the Scots, and that he believes time may bring him 
knowledge of something that, without having granted to them the condi- 
tions they demand, he might hope to see himself re-established ; and as 
he attributes to France, and to the care that J have had of his affairs, the 
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delay that has till now taken place in the resolutions which appeared to 
have already been taken against him, and were to be promptly executed 
when I came into this kingdom, he persuades himself that I shall have 
the same power in future; but not only will the time which he thinks 
I have gained to him not serve my purpose so as to enable me to 
obtain any more, I do not consider it to be a service to him to lead him 
to hope of obtaining any more. Yet he puts no order in his affairs, and 
the enemies of his person and of the monarchy are gaining ground. 
They are accustoming the people to being governed by the ordinances of 
Parliament, and are ruining for them, little by little, both the usages and 
the name of kingdom, so that if he do not decide promptly to take 
the field, either at the head of the party we have formed for him, or to 
retire to the Highlands, as I told you in my letter of the 15th ult. he 
might do, where more than twenty thousand good soldiers are ready to 
acclaim him, he will lose them as he has done Ireland, and as we do 
daily the offers that are made to us, to give him troops, fortresses, and 
ships. Yet I do all I can to prevent any deliberation being held, either 
in London or Edinburgh, on the question of the monarchy, the King of 
Great Britain having no party in these Parliaments, and he being besides 
in such a bad attitude, some troublesome resolutions might there be 
taken. You have seen from my despatches that some of the principal nobles 
are disposed to be tyrannical, that the people do what they can to seize 
the authority, and that the nobility even are not quite agreed as to pre- 
serving the monarchy, of which they all dread almost equally the power, 
so that it is in the fair way of being lost if he allow them to lay their 
plans, and if they arrange their affairs before he can get out of their hands. 
The fear the Scots have of the forces of England, the desire they have 
to receive their two hundred thousand pounds, and the little respect 
they have for the person of their king, might make them give him up 
to the English if they at present were to press them to have him. 

All these matters which I indicate to him, and which he considers true, 
are frustrated by the inclination he has to get nearer to London, rather 
than to leave here and put himself in the hands of the Scots, so little 
satisfied is he with those who have been near him during six months, or 
the unsuccess that has attended all his designs since some time, may be 
a powerful motive for him not to engage in enterprises that can only 
be executed with some risk. This is what led him in haste to intrust 
his replies to Will. Moray, from which he might have derived some 
advantage had he placed them in the hands of some one who, with the 
necessary skill, who could have had only the king’s interests in view. In 
the replies there was apparently enough to satisfy one of the parties in 
London, and perhaps both, if what he granted had been made prudent 
use of; but as it had been obtained from the king in favour of the Scots, 
they made use of it for their purposes only, which are to arrange matters 
between the two kingdoms, without care as to what may become of the 
affairs of their king. So long as he gives his replies thus, without 
negotiation, and sends them without their being useful and without 
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stipulating to obtain anything in his interest, he will not derive any 
profit thereby. 

It would be desirable that the Queen of England compel the king, her 
husband, to consent to the establishment of Presbyterianism in England 
in the manner in which it is and will be hereafter determined in Parlia- 
ment ; that he place in my hands a declaration of it in proper form, and 
keep it secret from his subjects, in order that I may make a prudent 
use of it for his service. But whether he take this resolution, or again 
oppose to us his conscience, he must leave here ; and, if he retire to the 
Highlands, it would be desirable at the same time that the Marquis of 
Montrose be found there, who is considered the most capable of all those 
of that country to serve well the King of Great Britain. ] 


LXXVII 
P. BELLIEVRE A BRIENNE 


À Londres, 15 No’ 1646. 


Mowsreur,—Comme il n’est rien uenu de nouueau de Neuu- 
castle les choses sont en mesme estat que la sepmaine passée, 
et il semble, que touttes les affaires dependent de la response 
que fera le Roy d’Ang'"*, tant elle est attandue de tout le 
monde, bien que ce soit auec de différents sentiments ; et il y a 
apparance que l’on ne délibérera point sur ce qui se doit faire 
de la personne du d. Roy que l’on ne scache sa dernière résolu- 
tion, et encore que l’on eust estimé qu’aussy tost qu’il auroit 
esté arresté sur quels deniers l’on payeroit les deux cents mil 
liures Sterlin aux Escossois on trauailleroit cette affaire, néant- 
moins à présent qu'elle est conclüe et qu'il a esté ordonné que 
cette somme seroit prise sur la vente des biens des Euesques, 
lesquels pourroient estre acheptés de toutte sorte de personnes, 
ce qui n’estoit au commancement accordé qu'à la ville de 
Londres seule, on ne croit plus que l’on soit si pressé, mais que 
chascun, sans dire pourquoy, sera bien aise de uoir différer 
cette delibérations. Ce n'est pas que l'on n'espere que les 
difficultés qui se pourront rencontrer en l'exécution, tant sur le 
payement que sur la reddition des places, comme aussy pour 
faire sortir les troupes des Ecossois hors le royaume d’Angle- 
terre, ne puissent donner, uraysemblablement, assez de temps 
pour attendre cette response, au cas que quelques uns de ceux 
qui ne veullent point d’accomodem* essayassent de faire mettre 
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plus tost cette affaire en délibération; et mesmes plusieurs 
croyent que c’est l’appréhention d’un acomodem* qui faict que 
les Independans tiennent les Escossois plus presser qu’ils peuuent 
dans leurs quartiers et taschent de leur faire faire quelque chose 
qui puisse donner subject aux comunes de se plaindre et 
mesmes de leur courir sus s’ilz le peuuent pour prendre occasion 
de faire marcher l’armée contre eux, esperant les pouuoir ainsy 
faire sortir d'Angleterre sans leur donner de l’argent, et il y en 
a qui disent qu'ils font traitter pour faire les aduances des 
deux cents mil liures sterlin par ceux de leur parti, affin par 
ce moyen de se rendre les maistres et de ne point paier les 
Escossois ou du moins que lors qu'il leur plaira.—ie suis, 
Monsieur, Vostre très humble et très obeissant Seruiteur, 
. P. ve BELLIÈURE. 


Au dos—Le frère de M. de Bellièure, du 15 nouembre 1646, 
receu le 27, 


[P. Bezurèvre to Brienne. London, 15 Nov. 1646. 


As nothing new has come from Newcastle, matters are in the same 
state as last week, and it seems that every thing depends on the reply 
the King of England will make, so anxiously is it expected, yet with 
different sentiments, by every one; and it appears that no deliberation 
will take place as to the disposal of the king’s person until his final 
decision be known, and although it was thought that as soon as it had 
been decided by what moneys the two hundred thousand pounds sterling 
would be paid to the Scots, this former matter would be taken up, yet, 
now that it has been concluded and arranged that this sum be taken out 
of the sale of the bishops’ lands—which may be bought by any one, a 
privilege that was at first only granted to the city of London alone—it 
is no longer thought that people are in such haste to take it up, but that 
each one, without knowing why, will be glad to see this deliberation 
deferred. One is not without hope that the difficulties which may arise 
in carrying out the arrangement, both in the payment of the money and 
in the delivering up of the fortified towns, as also for getting the Scottish 
troops out of the kingdom of England, may probably afford time enough 
to await this reply, in case that some of those who do not wish an agree- 
ment may try to bring this deliberation forward sooner; and some persons 
even think that it is the apprehension of an agreement that causes the 
Independents to hold the Scots as closely surrounded in their quarters 
as they can to try to make them do something that might give cause 
of complaint to the House of Commons, and even to attack them if they 
can, so as to have an opportunity of marching the army against them, 
hoping thus to get them out of England without giving them money, and 
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some say that they are going to treat to have payment made in advance 
of the two hundred thousand pounds sterling by those of their party, in 
order by this means to gain the upper hand of the Scots, and not to pay 
them, or at least to do so only when it pleases them. ] 


LX XVIII 
P. BELLIEVRE A BRIENNE 


À Londres, ce 22° No’ 1646. 


Monsieur,—L’on est tousiours icy en l’attente de ce qui 
uiendra de la part du Roy de la grand Bretaigne et iusques à 
ce qu'il ait faict responce on ne faict pas estat de délibérer icy 
sur ce quy est à faire de sa personne, et mesmes l’on attendroit 
uollontiers la fin du parlemt d’Escosse, pour scauoir la resolu- 
tion qui y aura esté prise sur ce subject, auant que d’en traitter. 
Les Escossois de leur costé essayent de faire que l’on en parle 
icy premierement et sont gens pour cela à faire résoudre le 
Parlem‘ d’Escosse. L’on faict bien courir icy la copie d'une 
lettre que l’on dit estre du Roy de la grand Bretagne au parle- 
ment par laquelle il dit qu’il fera tout ce qui se pourra, mesme 
au préjudice de son authorité, mais qu’il ne peut consentir à 
la ruine de ceux qui l'ont serui; mais comme on n’a point veu 
cette lettre au parlement, et que ceux qui en deuroient scauoir 
des nouuelles n’en ont point entendu parler, il ne faut point 
faire de fondement la dessus. On trauaille cependant à faire 
les deux centz mil liures sterlin pour les Escossois, et la chambre 
haute ordonna hier que pour c’est effect le bien des Euesques 
seroient uendus, mais ayant adjousté quelque clause qui n’estoit 
pas en l’arresté de la chambre basse, elle luy a enuoyé com- 
muniquer ce qu’elle auoit resolu, et comme ces biens des 
Euesques auoient esté d’abbort offertz 4 la ville de Londres, 
à la charge de donner cette somme, et que l’on leur a osté, a ce 
que quelques uns estiment à cause que la ville auoit voulu 
prendre cognoissance de ce que deuiendroient les deniers, l’on 
dit qu’elle n’a plus si grande liaison auec Ja chambre basse que 
l'on s’estoit cy deuant imaginé, et mesme qu’elle est preste de 
faire une remontrance au Parlement qui pourroit bien estre 
suyuie de quelques prouinces voisines qui feroient, en suitte de 
la ville de Londres, pareilles remontrances, de scauoir si elles 
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feront le mesme effect que ceux qui les procurent en esperent 
c'est un[e] autre chose. Je ne manqueray de m'informer si le 
parlement donne retraitte aux frégattes et uaisseaux flamands 
qui font la guerre aux subiects du Roy, autre que celle qu'ils 
ont tousiours donnée tant aux Espagnols qu’aux Hollandois aux 
quels ils permettent indifféremment d’amener leurs prises en leur 
haures, mais non pas de les uendre qu'elles n’ayent esté aupara- 
uant jugé de bonne prise en l’admirauté d’ou ils sont partis.— 
Je suis, Monsieur, Vostre très humble et très obeissant serui- 
teur, ~ P. pe BELLIÈURE. 


Au dos—Le frère de M. de Bellièure, du 22° Nouembre 1646, à 
Londres. Receu le 29° du d. mois. 


[P. Bexirévre to Brienne. London, 22 Nov. 1646. 


Pzorzz here are still waiting to see what will come on the part of the 
King of Great Britain, and until he gives a reply they do not care to 
deliberate as to what is to be done with his person, and they would even 
willingly wait the close of the Parliament of Scotland in order to learn 
the decision that will have been come to there on this subject before 
dealing with it. The Scots, for their part, try to have it discussed here 
first; and they are people capable of making the Scottish Parliament 
take a resolution to that effect. The copy of a letter is being circulated 
here that is said to be from the King of Great Britain to the Parliament, 
in which he says he will do all that is possible, even to the prejudice of 
his authority, but that he cannot consent to the ruin of those who have 
served him ; however, as this letter has not been seen in Parliament, and 
as those who ought to know something of it have not even heard of it, 
one ought not to base anything on it. Meanwhile they are engaged in 
raising the two hundred thousand pounds sterling for the Scots, and the 
Upper House gave order yesterday that for this object the property of 
the bishops should be sold, but having added a clause, that was not 
included in the resolution of the Lower House, it informed this 
latter what it had resolved, and as the properties of the bishops were 
offered in the first instance to the city of London, on condition of its 
giving this sum, and thereafter withdrawn, as some consider, because 
the city wished to learn how the moneys were to be employed, there 
is said to be no longer any great union between it and the Lower House, 
as was supposed to exist formerly, the city of London is even about 
to make a remonstrance to Parliament which may be followed by others 
from some of the adjacent counties; but that these will produce the 
result hoped for by those who get them up is a different matter. 

I shall not fail to inquire if Parliament gives shelter to Flemish 
frigates or ships that make war on the king’s subjects, other than what it 
has always given to the Spaniards and the Dutch, either of whom are 
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allowed to bring their prizes into the harbours here, but not to sell them 
until they have been adjudicated prises in the admiralty of the country 
whence they came. | 


LXXIX 


BELLIEVRE A BRIENNE 
A Nencastell, le a Nov. 1646. 


MonsiguR,—J ay bien jugé que le voiage de Vuilmoray 
n’estoit que pour obliger le Roy de la G. Bretagne d’accorder 
aux presbiteriens de Londres, en faueur des Escossois, ce qu'il 
croyoit que j’empescherois en son absence, et d’autant qu'il 
scait que j’ay cy deuant aduerti ledict, qu’il se pourroit faire 
que les Escossois estimeroient pouuoir mieux accomoder leurs 
affaires auec les conditions qu'’ilz ont tiré de luy par leur 
addresse, sans estre obligez de faire aucune chose pour son 
auantage que de s'engager à procurer son restablissement, 
apres auoir receu de luy la religion en la manière qu‘ilz luy 
ont demandé. Vuilmoray dit au Roy qu'il n'a que peu faire à 
Londres auec les responses, qu’il y a porté, et que ses seruiteurs 
ont jugé qu'elles satisferoient si peu qu’ilz n'ont pas voulu qu'il 
les y ait faict voir. Il faict entendre audit Roy ce que l'on 
désireroit qui y fust adiousté aus dittes responses, en sa présence 
elles ont esté corrigées, et mises au point que vous les fera 
voir la Reyne d'Angleterre, à laquelle ledit Roy les enuoye. 
Quelque confiance dont il m'honore je la pers en ce poinct en 
la présence de Vuilmoray. En sorte que de sept ou huict choses 
changées dan ces responses, le dit Roy ne m'a demandé aduis 
que de deux, qui ne sont d'aucune importance. Au lieu d'y 
respondre je luy a fait entendre, aincy que j'auois faict cy- 
deuant, et peut estre auec aussy peu de fruict, que la voie que 
je jugeois la meilleure pour son restablissement estoit celle de 
la guerre, qu'il cognoissoit bien qu'il la pouuoit faire auec 
succez, la commençant dès à présant auec la cauallerie que nous 
auons offerte et l'infanterie des montaignes, et qu'auec cette 
armée qui pouuoit estre de trente mil hommes, il croit receuoir 
ses seruiteurs anglois et les mal contans du parlement, qui ne 
sont pas en petit nombre, et que si le parlement d’Escosse ne 
sestoit pas voulu jusque-là contenter du seul presbitaire, il 
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servit bien mal conseillé s’il ne le faisoit en ce cas et ne se 
joignoit à ses intérestz, quoy qu'il en fust, la partie seroit 
tousiours bien faicte pour le dit Roy,—que cette response ne 
peut véritablement contenter les presbitériens, et portée par un 
Escossois elle ne peut aussi contenter les autres, qu’elle peut 
bien accomoder les affaires des Escossois, mais non pas les 
siennes, et que si la passion qu’il a d'aller à Londres le faisoit 
résoudre & si laisser conduire par eux, qui par son moyen 
s'accommoderoient auec les Independans, il vaudroit beaucoup 
mieux qu'il s'accomodat auec les Independans, sans l'entremise 
des Escossois, puisque, outre qu'il y trouueroit plus de facillité, 
il auroit encor l’aduantage de les tenir desunis, qu'il est vray 
que les Independans ne l'ayment pas et que s'ilz l’auoient peu 
ruiner ilz l’auroient faict. Mais qu’il y a de l’a apparence qu ils 
commencent à reconnoistre qu'il ne leur seroit pas aisé de 
supprimer la royauté, et qu'aincy ils pourroient accepter les 
ouuertures qui leur seroient faittes de rentrer en ses bonnes 
graces, et par le seruice qu'’ilz luy rendroient en cella et par les 
charges principalles dont ilz se feroient pouruoir, luy osteroient 
la vollonté et mesme le pouuoir de leur nuire. La liberté de 
conscience qu'ilz veulent qu’ait un chascun luy peut faire 
attendre d'eux asses de facilité sur l’article de la religion, et 
les principaux d'entre eux pensent si fort à leurs intérests 
particuliers qu'ilz se soucieront peu de stipuler aucune chose 
auantageuse pour le parlement touchant la milice, pourueuque 
presentement il leur en donna les principaux emplois; mais 
quelque traicté qu’il face, en l’estat où il est, il ne le peut 
faire que desauantageusement pour luy. Il recoit fort bien ce 
que je luy dis et néantmoins je ne puis pas respondre qu'il me 
promette ou qu’il escriue à la reyne d’Ang”™ que si les Escossois 
le pressent bien fort d’enuoyer ses responses, il ne le face au 
premier iour, mais si je puis ce ne sera pas auant qu'il en 
ait de France sur ce qu’il enuoye par ce courrier.—Je suis, 
Monsieur, vostre trés humble et trés obeissant seruiteur, 
BELLIÈURE. 


Jay receu par celuy que j’auois enuoyé a la Cour les 
depesches dont il estoit chargé, ie ne les puis déchiffrer qu'après 
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le partement de ce courrier, par le premier ie me donneray 
l'honneur d'y faire reponce. 


Au dos—M. de Bellièure, du 24 nouembre 1646. Receu le 6° 
decembre. 


[Bazurèvre to Brienne. Newcastle, = Nov. 1646. 


I supeep correctly that Will. Moray’s journey was but in order to 
oblige the King of Great Britain to grant to the Presbyterians of London, 
in favour of the Scots, what he believed I would prevent him from granting 
in his absence, inasmuch as he knows I have previously warned him that 
the Scots may possibly consider themselves better able to settle their 
affairs with the conditions they have by their adroitness obtained from 
him, without being obliged to do anything for him further than engaging 
to procure his re-establishment, after having received from him their 
religion in the manner in which they have asked for it. Will. Moray 
told the king that he had been able to do but very little in London with 
the replies that he took there, and that his followers judged they would 
give so little satisfaction that they would not allow him to show them. 
He made the king understand what it was wished to add to the replies, 
which were corrected in his presence and arranged so that you will show 
them to the Queen of England, to whom the king sends them. What- 
ever confidence he may honour me with, it is not equal to that he places 
in Will. Moray. Hence of the seven or eight matters changed in these 
replies the king only asked my advice on two that were of no importance. 
Instead of replying thereon I made him to understand, as I had done 
before, and probably with as little effect, that the course I considered 
best suited for his re-establishment was that of war ; that he knew he 
could undertake it with success, beginning it immediately with the 
cavalry that we have offered and the Highland infantry, and together 
with this army, which might possibly number thirty thousand men ; he 
could also count on having his English followers and the persons dissatisfied 
with the Parliament, who are no small number; and that if the Scottish 
Parliament had not till then wished to be satisfied with Presbyterianism 
alone, he would be badly advised were he not to grant it and bind them 
to his interests; whatever might happen this decision would always be 
well adapted for him—that this reply could not really satisfy the Presby- 
terians, and being brought by a Scotsman, neither could it satisfy the 
others; that it might arrange very well the affairs of the Scots, but not 
his affairs, and that if the strong desire he has to go to London made 
him decide to allow himself to be led by them, who by his means would 
come to an agreement with the Independents, it would be much better 
for him to treat with the Independents directly, without the intervention 
of the Scots, since he would not only find greater facility in doing s0, 
but have the further advantage of keeping the two parties disunited. It 
is true that the Independents do not like him, and had they been able 
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they would have ruined him. But there are some symptoms that show 
they are beginning to find out it would not be easy for them to suppress 
the monarchy, and thus they might be led to accept the proposals that 
might be made to them to return into his favour, and both by the service 
they would thereby render him and by reason of the principal offices 
they would supply themselves with, they would deprive him of the will 
and even of the power of injuring them. The liberty of conscience 
which they wish each one to have may lead him to expect from them 
considerable facilities on the matter of religion, and the principal ones 
among them are so intent on their own private interests that they will be 
little careful of stipulating for any advantage towards Parliament respect- 
ing the militia, provided he give them the principal places in it at 
present ; but whatever treaty he may make, in the situation in which he 
is, he can only do at a great disadvantage to himself. He takes in very 
good part what I say to him, and yet I cannot be answerable for him, 
either that he write to the Queen of England, or that, if the Scots press 
him very much to send his replies he may not do so on the first oppor- 
tunity ; but if I can, it will not be before he will receive a reply from 
France to what he is sending by this courier. 

P.S.—I have received, by the person J sent to court, the despatches 
with which he was intrusted. I can only have them deciphered after 
the departure of this courier, and shall have the honour of replying 
to them by the first courier that leaves afterwards, | 


LXXX 
P. BELLIÈVRE À BRIENNE 
A Londres, ce 29¢ Nor. 1646. 


Monsieur, —Jusques a ce que l’on sçache quelle résolution 
prendra le Roy de la Grand Bretaigne, il semble qu’il n’y ait 
rien à faire icy. La responce que l’on attend de luy tenant 
tout le monde en suspens. Ce n'est pas qu’il n’y ait subject 
de craindre que, cependent, ceux qui ont tesmoigné le voulloir 
seruir, et qui faisoient croire qu’il estoit en leur pouuoir, au 
cas qu’en accordant quelques unes des proposions [propositions] 
il leur en donnat moyen, ne voyant pas qu'il s’y porte du 
moins a consentir a l’establissement du presbitaire, sans lequel 
on ne doit rien attendre des Escossois quy emmenent auec eux 
une bonne partie des autres, ne songent à s'acomoder auec eux 
qui ont este iusques icy leurs aduersaires, dans la crainte qu'ils 
ont, de se voir en leur puissance, si, par un reffus qu’ilz appre- 
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hendent de la part du roy, les affaires estoient hors d’espérance 
de se voir accomodées. La chambre basse est d'accord de ce 
quy auoit esté arresté en la haute touchant la uante [vente] 
des biens des Euesques de sorte qu'il n’y a plus qu’à l’executer 
pour treuuer l'argent qu'il faut aux Escossois, auxquels il 
semble que l’on tasche de donner allarme, en faisant aduancer 
des trouppes uers le Nort, et les tenant tousiours serrez dans 
leurs quartiers, et encore cette sepmaine par un commande- 
ment qui a esté publié par la ville à son de trompe de la part 
du général Farfax à tous les officiers de l’armée de se rendre 
dans deux jours en leur quartier sur peine d’estre cassés, mais 
ils tesmoignent ne rien craindre de ce costé là, soit par l'ordre 
qu'ils y donnent, soit qu'ils soient assurez des intentions que 
l'on a icy, estimant que l'ordre quy a esté donné aux officiers 
n'est que pour les tenir dans la discipline.—Je suis, Monsieur, 
vostre trés humble et trés obeissant seruiteur, 
P. pE Berrrèure. 


[P. Bezcrèvre to Brienne. London, 29 Nov. 1646. 

Uni it is known what decision the King of Great Britain will take, 
it seems there is nothing to be done here; the reply that is expected 
from him holding every one in suspense. There is, however, reason to 
fear that those who have shown they had the will and the power to serve 
him had he, by granting some of the proposals, given them the means of 
doing so, seeing he is not inclined at least to consent to the establish- 
ment of Presbyterianism, without which nothing need be expected from 
the Scots, who lead with them a good many of the others, yet who 
do not think of coming to terms with those who till now have been 
their adversaries, in the fear they have of finding themselves in their 
power, if, by the refusal they apprehend on the part of the king, there 
remained no hope of seeing affairs settled. The Lower House has 
to what was resolved in the Upper regarding the sale of the bishops’ lands, 
so that there but remains to carry out the measure, in order to procure 
the money required for the Scots, to whom it seems attempts have been 
made to give cause of alarm by the advance of troops to the north, and 
keeping them always closely confined within their quarters, and again 
this week by an order that was announced in this town, by sound of 
trumpet, on the part of General Fairfax, to all the officers of the army to 
repair to their quarters, within two days, under penalty of being revoked ; 
but the Scots manifest no fear of anything from that quarter, either on 
account of the order they themselves have given in the matter, or from 
their being assured of the intentions that prevail here; considering the 
order given to the officers to be but to maintain discipline. ] 
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LXXXI 
BELLIÈVRE À BRIENNE 


A Newcastle, le 72-F*- 1646. 

MonsiEur,—Jespere que vous me ferez la grace de ne pas 
juger par ce que je faits icy, de ce que ie pourrois faire ailleurs, 
et que vous considereres qu’ayant à traitter auec des gens dont 
les affaires sont désespérées, les espritz agitez, légers de leur 
naturel, changeans 4 toute heure de maxime suiuant leurs 
interestz, pour petitz qu’ils puissent estre, enflez du succez de 
leurs recoltes, tous sans reserue en jalousie de la France, il ne 
m'est pas aisé de bien conduire les affaires d’un Roy qui ne me 
les dit pas touttes, qui aux choses essensielles diffère peu a mes 
conseilz, quoy qu'il veuille que ie croye, et qu’il paroisse au 
public qu'il m'honore de sa confiance, mais qui de différents 
traictez qu'il faict soubz main, et des aduis qu'il prend sans 
distinction de tous ceux qui l’aprochent forme des imagina- 
tions semblables a celles qui l'ont ruiné et lempeschent de 
faire ce qui seroit nécessaire pour son restablissement. La 
Reyne d'Angleterre le presse fort, par sa derniere lettre, de 
contenter les Escossois, et je le voy tellement combatu de ses 
deux grandes passions, de satisfaire la Reyne sa femme, et de 
conseruer les Euesques, que sa plus grande apprehension est 
qu’il paroisse en France que le seul presbitaire puisse engager 
toutte l’Escosse à le seruir. 

Tl essaye mesme de me le persuader, et en tout cas, de faire 
que j'aille au Parlement d’Escosse, proposer de luy faire 
accorder par le Prince son filz, en la manière que je me suis 
donné l’honneur de vous escrire le 12 du mois passe. Je m'en 
excuse au mieux qu’il m'est possible, et ce n’est pas sans peine 
que ie luy faits comprendre que ie ne le doibs pas faire, et 
quoyque je n’aye pas de parolle précise que, sans authoriser 
le conuenant, le parlement d’Escosse entrera dans ses intérestz, 
les espérances que j'en ay fondees sur le pouuoir de nostre 
tiers party, et les bonnes parolles de quelques uns des autres, 
me font le presser tousjours de nous accorder le Presbitaire, 
sur la promesse que je l’ay fais, que m’en donnant son con- 
sentement par escrit, je le luy rendray sil ne me sert à obliger 
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toutte l'Escosse d’entreprendre de le restablir, et pour luy 
oster "excuse qu’il prend sur sa conscience je luy ay faict dire 
par quelques uns de ses théologiens dont il estime le scauoir et 
la probité, qu’estant en estat de craindre sa ruine, et celle de 
sa relligion, la constance qu’il a de le restablir faict qu'en con- 
science il peut tenir touttes les voyes qui par raison le peuuent 
conduire a cette fin, quoy que par quelques uns elles puissent 
estre estimées la deuoir ruiner au lieu de l'establir. Il me 
semble que ie luy faits voir clair que celle que ie luy propose, 
le mettra en estat de faire changer de face aux affaires, qu’ap- 
parement dans peu de temps l’on ne désirera plus qu’il accom- 
plisse, ce que l’on luy demande aujourdhuy auec tant d'opinias- 
treté, qu'il faict tant de difficulté de promettre. Je n’obtiens 
rien de luy, et il me faict connoistre que si les Escossois ne se 
contentent de la relligion en la manière qu'il la donne par ses 
responses,—que vous aurez veu, et que la Reyne d’Ang™ ne 
veuille pas,—qu'il remette ses estatz au Prince de Galles, s'il 
n’est pas receu à Londres sur ce que l’on luy veult faire enuoyer, 
il ne luy reste de salut que en se retirant hors de ses royaumes. 
Je scay néantmoins qu’il a encore un autre desseing qu'il con- 
ceoit iusques icy, sans ma participation, qui est de faire sous- 
leuer quelque partie de l'Angleterre, ce qu'il me cache, pour ce 
qu’il scait que j’ay tousjours faict différer l'exécution de telles 
propositions iusques à ce que la déclaration des Escossois en 
sa faueur donne facilité aux Anglois de former leurs corps, qui 
autrement en seront empeschés par l'armée du parlement. Un 
tel desseing ne réussissant pas, ruine les autres qui luy auroient 
pi succéder, et le peut perdre sans resource au lieu qu’enga- 
geant les Escossois il faict ses affaires auec la seureté possible 
en telles rencontres, donnant le presbitaire sans condition 
apparemment il se les acquiert, et les met aux mains auec les 
Independans ne le donnant que pour trois ans, auec les autres 
conditions qu’il adjouste en ses responses, il leur donne de 
quoy s’accommoder ensemble à son prejudice. J'ay faict ce 
_ qui estoit en moy pour soutenir ses affaires et empescher qui 
[qu'il] ne les ruine, j'y perds mon temps. Je ne scay si vous 
jugeres que ie doiue faire plus long séjour préz de luy ; l’estat 
de ses affaires, sa conduitte et sa fortune donnant peu de lieu 
de se promettre d'y pouuoir reussir. Il y aura peu d’aduantage 
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à mesnager pour la France, et moins d'honneur encores pour 
celuy qui se trouue particulièrement chargé de si malheureuses 
affaires, et qui doit craindre que les Escossois ayans reconneu 
que les offices de la France n'ont pas eu le pouuoir de leur 
faire donner le contentement qu'’ilz s'en estoient promis au 
subject de leur relligion, ne conuiennent auec les Anglois que 
leur roy ne doibt auoir aucune des fonctions ni des marques de 
la royauté, iusques à ce qu'il soit d'accord auec ses peuples, 
une desquelles est d’auoir prez de luy des Ambassadeurs, que 
les Anglois luy auroyent osté, il y a plus de deux mois, s'ils 
auoient creu que les Escossois eussent esté de leur opinion 
Je ne me presseray point d'aller au Parlement d’Escosse, il n'y 
a rien à y faire pour moy tant que leur Roy ne m'accordera 
pas le presbitaire et que les Escossois s'imagineront pouuoir 
accommoder leurs affaires à Londres auec les conditions qu'ils 
tirent maintenant dudit Roy.—Je suis, Monsieur, vostre très 
humble et très obeissant seruiteur, BELLIEURE. 


Au dos—M. de Bellièure, du 2 Decembre 1646. Receu le 15° 
du d. mois. 





[Becuièvre to Brienne. Newcastle, =F 1646. 


I nore you will do me the favour not to judge from what I do here of 
what I could do elsewhere, and that you will consider that having to 
treat with people whose affairs are desperate and their minds agitated, 
who, fickle by nature, change their maxims each hour according to their 
interests, however small these may be, who are puffed up with the success 
they have obtained, all, without exception, jealous of France, it is not 
easy for me to direct well the affairs of a king who does not tell to me 
all his affairs, who in essential matters pays little deference to my 
counsels, although he wishes me to believe so, and when he appears in 
public honours me with his confidence, but who from different treaties 
that he has made in an underhand manner, and from the counsels he 
takes from all who approach him, without distinction, gives way to 
imaginings similar to those that have ruined him, and which prevent him 
from doing what would be necessary for his re-establishment. The Queen 
of England urges him strongly in her last letter to satisfy the Scots, and I 
see him to be in a state of great suspense between his two great desires, to 
satisfy the queen, his consort, and to preserve the bishops, that his greatest 
fear is that it may be considered in France that Presbyterianism alone would 
engage all Scotland to serve him. He tries even to persuade me of this, 
or, in any case, to make me to go to the Scottish Parliament to propose that 
he should grant it by the Prince of Wales, in the manner of which | 
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wrote to you in my letter of the 12th ult. I excuse myself as well as I 
can, and it is not without difficulty I lead him to understand I ought not 
to do so, and although I have no precise promise that the Scottish Par- 
liament would sustain his interests, without his having sanctioned the 
Covenant, the hopes of it, that I have founded on the power of our third 
party, and the kind words of some of the rest, lead me always to press 
him to grant Presbyterianism to us on the promise 1 have made to him, 
that were he to give me his consent to it in writing, I would return the 
paper to him were it not effective to serve my purpose of obliging all 
Scotland to undertake his re-establishment ; and in order to remove the 
excuse that he places on his conscience, I made some of his theologians, 
whose knowledge and probity he esteems, to tell him that being so 
situated as to fear his ruin, with that of religion, the steadfast purpose 
he has to re-establish this latter so acts that in conscience he may take 
all the ways that may reasonably lead to this end, although other persons 
may consider these means more calculated to ruin it than to establish it. 
It seems to me that I put very clearly before him that what I propose 
will enable him so to transform matters that, to all appearance, in a 
short time it would no longer be wished that he perform what is required 
of him, with so much obstinacy, at present, and which he makes such 
objection to promise. I made nothing out of him, and he gave me to 
understand that if the Scots were not satisfied with the religion in the 
manner he had granted it in his replies, which you have seen, and which 
the Queen of England does not wish, that he will transfer his states to 
the Prince of Wales ; if he be not received in London, on account of 
what he is required to send, his only safety lies in his withdrawing out 
of his kingdoms. I know, however, that he has still another design 
which he has been engaged in till now, without my participating in it, 
which is to cause a rising in some part of England; this he hides from 
me, as he knows I have always been for deferring the execution of such 
plans until the declaration of the Scots in his favour may give facility to 
the English to form their regiments, which otherwise would be pre- 
vented by the Parliamentary army. The unsuccess of such a design will 
ruin the others that might have succeeded, and may ruin him without 
remedy, whereas in engaging the Scots he transacts his business with all 
the security possible in such occasions; by giving Presbyterianism 
unconditionally he apparently secures them ; by giving it for three years 
and with the other conditions he adds to his replies, he places them hand 
in hand with the Independents: he gives them sufficient reason for 
coming to terms to his detriment. I have done all I could to maintain 
his affairs and prevent him from ruining them ; I but lose my time. I 
do not know if you consider I ought to make a longer stay with him; 
the state of his affairs, his behaviour and his luck give little reason to hope 
of my being able to make them succeed. There will be small advantage 
to be had for France, and still less honour for the person particularly 
entrusted with such unfortunate affairs, who has reason to fear that once 
the Scots discover that the services of France have failed to procure 
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them the satisfaction they had expected on the subject of their religion, 
they may agree with the English that their king ought not to have any of 
the functions or marks of royalty until he agree with his people, one 
of which marks is, to have ambassadors accredited to him, which 
the English would have deprived him of two months ago, had they 
known that the Scots would have been of their opinion. I shall be in 
no haste to go to the Scottish Parliament, there is nothing for me to do 
there, so long as the king does not grant me Presbyterianism, and the 
Scots now think of being able to settle their affairs in London with the 
conditions they hold from the king.] 


LXXXII 
MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN 


Newcastle, 27" 1646. 


2 Dec. 

Comme M. Ambassadeur rend trés bon compte a V. E. de 
ce qui se fait en ces quartiers, j'ai laissé passé quelques ordin- 
aires sans l’importuner de mes lettres, et je ne prendrais pas 
méme la hardiesse de lui écrire présentement, si je ne croyais 
pas être obliger d’accuser la réception de celle dont elle a voulu 
m'honorer du 12 du mois passé, où ce qu’il lui a plu me mander 
touchant la difficulté que fait le roi de la Gr. Br. de donner 
les mains à l'établissement du governement presbyterial, et de 
ce qu'elle eut agréable de me dire eu partant de la Cour, qu'il 
fallait trouver quelque moyen pour lobliger à y consentir, 
m'ont fait recourir à un expedient que V. E. verra dans le 
papier que je joins à cette lettre; peutêtre que V. E. trouvera 
que je me seray trop avancé, mais outre que je me suis servi 
de termes qui n'engagent pas leurs Majestés ni V. E. à aucune 
chose, j'espère qu’elle aura la bonté de me pardonner la har- 
diesse que j'ai prise, puisqu'elle tend seulement a porter le roi 
a faire une chose sans laquelle V. E. et tous ceux qui désirent 
son bien croyent qu'il se peut rétablir difficilement. 

I] m’a encore semblé que par l'expédient que j'ai proposé 
leurs M. M. ne s'engagent à aucune chose dont elles puissent 
ou tirer de la honte au recevoir du désavantage, puisqu'il leur 
est honnête de s’employer au rétablissement d’une religion 
plus conforme à la Catholique que celle que le dit roi serait 
obligé d'introduire présentement, et qu'il est utile à la France 

y 
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de laisser des semences de guerres parmy des peuples trés con- 
siderables, et de l’amitié desquels elle ne peut jamais s'asseurer. 

Cependant, Mgr., quelque reflections que le dit roi ait fait, 
sur ce que je lui ai proposé, et quoiqu'il m’ait demandé mon 
papier pour y répondre, je ne croy pas que ce que je lui ai 
representé le porte à faire ce que l’on désire de lui, et ce qu'il 
devrait désirer plus que personne, de sorte que quand la pro- 
position que j'ai faite aurait eté mauvaise, on se peut comme 
asseurer qu'elle ne fera point de mal. J’ajouteray qu'afin 
d'agir encore avec plus de retenu M. de Bellièvre n'a pas jugé 
que je dusse mettre l’ecrit que j'envoie à V. E. entre les mains 
du roi, juqu’ à ce que j’en ay reçu d'elle la permission. Nous 
attendons demain des nouvelles d’Ecosse touchant ce qui peut 
se faire pour les levées. 


[Monrersuz to Canpinan Mazarin. Newcastle, =7= 1646. 


As the ambassador sends to your Eminence a very exact account of what 
takes place here, I have allowed several mails to leave without troubling 
you with my letters ; I would not be bold enough to do so now, did I not 
consider myself obliged to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
12th ult., wherein you refer to the objection the King of Great Britain 
makes to grant the establishment of Presbyterianism, and in compliance 
with what you told me on leaving Court, that it was necessary to find some 
means of obliging him to consent to it, I have had recourse to an expedient 
which you will see in the paper I add to this letter ; perhaps you will find 
that I have gone too far, yet, although I have employed terms that do not 
engage their Majesties nor your Eminence in any way, I hope you will 
have the kindness to pardon the liberty I have taken, seeing it but tends 
to induce the king to do a matter without which your Eminence and all 
who wish his welfare believe he will have great difficulty in re-establishing 
himself. 

It appeared to me further that by the expedient I propose their 
Majesties engage in nothing that could bring them either discredit or 
disadvantage, since it is creditable for them to promise to use their 
influence towards the re-establishment of a form of religion more akin to 
Catholicism than that which the King of England would be obliged to 
introduce at present, and that it is useful to France to leave seeds of 
future wars among large communities upon whose friendship she can 
never quite rely. 

Yet apart from some observations that the king made when I informed 
him of my proposal, and although he asked for my paper, in order to reply 
to it, I do not think that what I stated to him is likely to induce him to do 
what is wanted of him, and which he ought to desire more than any one ; 
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thus, even although the proposal I made might be bad, one may be certain 
that it will do no harm. I shall add that, in order to proceed with even 
more reserve, M. de Bellièvre considered that I ought not to place the paper 
I send to you in the king’s hands until I had first received your permission. ! 
We expect news from Scotland to-morrow about the raising of troops. ] 


LXX XIII 
P. BELLIEVRE À BRIENNE 
A Londres, ce 6° X** 1646. 

Moxsreur,—L'on ne parle point icy du Roy de la Grand 
Bretaigne, et l'on demeure tousiours dans le dessein de ne rien 
faire touchant la disposition de sa personne, que l’on ait receu 
icy de ses nouuelles, quy sont attendues auec de différentz senti- 
ments; les Independants désirent un reffus, les presbitériens et 
les Ecossois ueulent que l’on leur accorde tout ce qu’ils ont faict 
représenter par Wilmoray et la ville de Londres, bien qu'elle 
soit jointe auec les Escossois et les presbitériens, sembleroit 
se contenter plus facilement qu’eux, ayant sceu de plusieurs 
d’entre eux que sans les Escossois ils eussent este satisfaitz de 
la responce que Wilmorey auoit apporté dernierèment. Les 
presbit™ et escossois pour presser le Roy d’Ang'e de consentir 
& ce qu'ils luy demandent, disent qu'il perd la Ville, par les 
longueurs qu'il apporte à se résoudre, mais j'apprens par 
d’autres qu’elle est si bien intentionneé pour luy, qu'elle veut 
faire donner dans huict jours une pétition au parlem‘ d’Ang'° 
en forme de remonstrance au nom des Aldremans ou con- 
seilliers de Ville, et des chefs des mestiers, et que si cella ne 
faict pas assez d’effectz, que le Maire et la Ville fera la remon- 
strance qu'ils ont résolu il y a quelque temps, et à leur exemple 
quelques prouinces pourront bien faire autant, si cela aduance 
les affaires du Roy d’Ang™ autant qu'ils désirent, du moins les 
désunissant d’auec le Parlem* d’Ang™, le Roy d’Ang* se con- 
seruera un plus grand party en cette ville. Cependant 
l'argent des Escossois est prest, et auiourdhuy les com- 
missaires des deux Royaumes s’assemblent pour faire retirer 
cette armée hors du pays, et remettre les places entre 
les mains des Anglois, qui, pour auoir subject de demeurer 
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1 The Cardinal expressed his disapproval of the proposal. 
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tousjours armez, ont faict despuis huict jours courre le 
bruit d’une entreprise sur deux places, que l’on disoit estre 
conduitte par le ministre Hudson, quy s'est nagueres eschappé 
des prisons de cette uille, c'est celuy quy conduisit le Roy de 
la Grand Bretaigne d’Oxfort vers les Escossois. On ne croit 
pas qu’il y ait rien de vray en tout ce que l'on a dit, mais ce 
n'est pas la première fois que l’on a publié telles choses, pour 
auoir prétexte d’entretenir l’armée, principalement lorsque l'on 
a parlé que le Roy d’Ang™ deuoit venir en cette ville. Jay 
parlé des vaisseaux qui estoient cy deuant à Dunquerque, mais 
comme ie n’en ay pas receu l'ordre, ie n'en ay pas osé faire 
plainte par escrit, et puisque ceux du Parle" d’Ang™, auxquels 
ie me suis adressé, m’ayant respondu que l’on n’a rien accordé 
de plus à ceux, que l’on a cy deuant faict à tous les autres, ce 
que i ay trouué conforme à ce que j’ay appris des Marchands, et 
ce quy m’auoit esté mandé des ports de mer, ou ie m'en estois 
faict enquerir, il semble que iusques à ce que l'on soit assuré 
de quelque chose de plus précis, il suffit de leur auoir faict 
scauoir que l’on auroit subject de se ressentir si les ennemis 
trouuoient chez eux une protection plus particulière que la 
neutralité ne permet suyuant les ordres portez par celle que 
vous m'auiez faict l’honneur de m'escrire du vingt trois du 
mois passé qui n’est arruiée icy qu’auec celle du trante. Je ne 
rendray point au speker de la chambre des communes la lettre 
que uous luy auiez escritte, aussy bien M. Augier tiroit-il trop 
de vanité, disant s'estre vangé par le reffus qu'il en auoit faict 
de celuy que vous faisiez dabbord de receuoir celle qu'il vous 
auoit présenteé de sa part, et comme la considération du siége 
de Dunkerque auoit faict résoudre d’escrire cette lettre, cette 
raison cessant, il n'y a plus de nécessité, le speker ne se pouuant 
plaindre de n’auoir pas receu de response, puisqu'elle a esté 
offerte, outre que venir rendre iusques icy a folles gens cette 
lettre, apres ce qui s'est passé, ce seroit les bien rechercher. Ilz 
sont si présomptueux et si peu habilles qu'ils tirent de ces 
petites choses des auantages qui les rendent plus difficiles à 
traicter.—Je suis, Monsieur, votre très humble et très obeis- 
sant seruiteur, P. pE BELLIÈURE. - 

Au dos—Le frère de M. le president de Bellièure, du 6* décem- 
ber 1646. Receu le 18 du d. mois. 
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[P. Bercrèvee to Brienns. London, 6 Dec. 1646. 

Noruine is said here of the King of Great Britain, and people remain 
in the same intention to do nothing concerning the disposal of his person 
until news be received from him, which is expected with different senti- 
ments ; the Independents wish a refusal ; the Presbyterians and the Scots 
wish to have granted to them all they have had represented by Will. 
Moray ; and the city of London, although it joins with the Scots and the 
Presbyterians, appears to be more easily satisfied than they, as I have 
learned from several among them that, had it not been for the Scots, they 
would have been satisfied with the reply brought lately by Will. Moray. 
The Presbyterians and the Scots, in order to press the King of England 
to consent to their demands, say that they will lose the city by the delay 
he takes in deciding ; but I learn, on the other hand, that the city is so 
well disposed towards him that it will in eight days send a petition to the 
English Parliament, in form of a remonstrance, in the name of the 
aldermen or town-councillors, and the heads of the city corporations, and 
that if this has not enough effect, the mayor and the city will make the 
remonstrance that they had decided upon some time ago, and some 
counties, following their example, will probably do the same, if the 
affairs of the King of England can thereby be advanced as much as 
they wish ; at least in separating them from the English Parliament the 
King of England will preserve a more important party in this town. 
Meanwhile the money of the Scots is ready, and to-day the Commissioners 
of both kingdoms meet in order to arrange for the withdrawal of their 
army out of the kingdom, and deliver up the fortresses into the hands of 
the English, who, in order to remain always under arms, have during the 
past eight days circulated the rumour of an attempt made upon two for- 
tresses by the clergyman Hudson, who previously escaped from prison 
in this town ; he who led the King of Great Britain from Oxford towards 
the Scottish army. It is not thought that there is any truth in all that 
is related, for it is not the first time that such things have been published, 
so as to form a pretext for maintaining the army, principally when men- 
tion was made that the King of England was coming to this town. I 
have spoken about the ships that were formerly at Dunkirk, but as I have 
not yet received the order, I have not dared to make a written complaint 
about it; and as those of the English Parliament to whom I applied 
have replied to me, stating that nothing more had been granted to those 
than had been formerly done to all others, which I find to be similar to 
what I have been told by traders, and to what had been communicated to 
me from the seaports where I had inquiry made, it seems that until one 
is certain of something more precise, it may suffice to let them know that 
one would have cause for resentment if the enemy might find a more 
special protection with them than neutrality permits, according to the 
orders conveyed by yours of the 23rd ult., which only reached here with 
that of the 30th. I shall not deliver to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons the letter you had written to him, and indeed M. Augier 
was too much actuated by vanity in saying he had avenged himself by the 
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refusal he had given of the refusal you gave in the first instance to receive 
the letter that he had presented to you on his part, and as that letter was 
written in consideration of the siege of Dunkirk, this reason no longer 
existing, there is no longer any necessity for the letter ; the Speaker not 
being able to complain of not having had a reply, since it has been offered 
to him ; besides, to proceed at present to have this letter delivered to 
foolish people, after what has happened, would be to seek too mueh after 
them. They are so presumptuous and so little expert that they obtain 
advantages from these small matters that render it more difficult to treat 
with them.] 


LXXXIV 
BELLIÈVRE À BRIENNE 


Newcastle, le 20%, 1646. 


Le Roy d’Ang™ tesmoigne une grande impatience d’ap- 
prendre, par les lettres qu’il attend de France, de quelle façon 
y auront esté receiies les offres qu’il faict de remettre ses estats 
entre les mains du prince de Galles, desquelles il se promet de 
tirer l’aduantage, ou d'aller présentement en France, si elles 
sont acceptées, ou si elles sont rejettées de n'estre plus pressé 
sur le subjet du presbitaire. Je luy dits qu'il ne luy est pas 
moins préjudiciable de sortir de ses royaumes, sous quelque 
prétexte que ce puisse estre, que de différer plus long temps 
de donner la satisfaction aux Escossois sur le subiect de leur 
relligion, ce qui les peut maintenant engager à son seruice, j’ay 
encore plus de subiect de le croire ainsy, que ie n’ay ei cy 
deuant. Et j'en suis comme asseuré par les nouuelles que 
jay receües, depuis trois jours, des principaux du party des 
Hamiltons, les quelz j'essaye de faire contenter de ce que le 
Roy leur donne, puisque nous ne pouuons pas le disposer a 
leur donner ce qu’ilz désirent de luy, et ce qui leur est neces- 
saire pour le pouuoir utilement seruir. Cela n’empesche pas 
que ie ne presse tousjours le d. Roy de leur accorder leur 
relligion, sans reserue, et je fortiffie mes raisons par les auis 
mesmes de ceux de sa relligion, et qui ont suiui son party, qui 
offrans de reprendre présentement les armes pour son seruice 
le conuient de s'acquérir par là les Escossois, dont ils estiment 
que l'appuy leur est tres aduantageux pour se pouuoir mettre 
en campagne ; le d. Roy en juge autrement, et il s'imagine que, 
sans l'ayde des Escossois, il peut remettre ses affaires, de sorte 
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que, ne pensant plus a leur donner contentement, il ne songe 
présentement qu’à faire sousleuer quelques prouinces qui 
s'offrent à luy qui font estat de se déclarer a la fin de ce mois, 
et dont il s’est obligé à fauoriser les desseings par sa présence. 
Le Roy d'Ang”* escrit à la Reyne sa femme qui me disant son 
desseing il m'a conjuré de n’en rien mander. Je vous supplie 
pour me conseruer le peu de credit que jay près de luy, de 
ne point tesmoigner en sçauoir aucune chose, soit que ses 
ministres vous en parlent ou qu'ilz le tiennent encore secret. 
Il m’a seulement depuis deux jours donné connaissance de cette 
affaire, que ie vous ay mendé cy deuant auoir penettré. Il 
donne charge aux ministres de la Reyne sa femme de vous en 
faire scauoir les particularitez. Je ne veux pas dire qu'il soit 
impossible qu'elle réussise, puisque les peuples sont aujourdhuy 
aussy mal satisfaitz du parlement qu’ils l’estoient de leur Roy, 
au commencement de ces troubles, mais ie vous puis assurer, 
ainsy que l'ay fait led. Roy que d’une entreprise qui ne pouuoit 
mal reussir, s’il eust engagé ses Escossois, il en faict une 
affaire trés douteuse bien difficille à exécutter et dont le 
mauuais succez le peut ruiner absolument. Il est tousjours 
viuement presse par les Escossois d’enuoyer les responces à 
Londres, et comme elles leur sont nécessaires pour y soustenir 
leur party qui a besoin de secours, et quilz voyent que leur 
Roy, défferant aux aduis qui luy ont esté donnés, ne se presse 
pas de faire ses responces, ils luy disent que s’il diffère dau- 
antage ils se trouueront forcez de retirer d’icy presentement 
leur armée, en sorte qu’ilz seront obliges ou de le liurer aux 
Anglois, ou de le conduire prisonnier en Escosse, apres qu'il 
aura renoncé à la Couronne d’Ang™ ainsy qu'il a esté proposé 
dans le parlement. Je n’ay rien veu dans la conduitte des 
Escossois qui m’oblige de croire quwilz se puissent porter à ces 
extremitez, mais comme ie trouué quilz ont interest à con- 
seruer icy leur armée, tant que celle d'Angleterre sera sur pied, 
et que les presbitériens douient désirer la mesme chose pour 
leur seureté, et les Independans aussy pour auoir un prétexte 
de demeurer armez, il y a grande apparence que les d. Escossois 
ne se hasteront point de sortir de ce royaume, et que ce quilz 
en disent est seulement pour obliger leur Roy de leur accorder 
promptement ce dont ils ont besoing pour se maintenir. Je 
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dis tout ce que je puis pour asseurer l’esprit du d. Roy, mais 
je ne puis respondre qu'il résiste longuement aux artiffices de 
ceux qui l’enuironnent, qui considerent moins ses intérestz que 
ce quilz croyent estre du bien et de l’aduantage de leur pays, 
et qui cherchent à faire que leur Roy offre par ses responces de 
se mettre entre les mains du parlement d’Angleterre auquel ilz 
ne le peuuent reffuser auec seureté, ni le liurer sans infamie.— 
Je suis, Monsieur, votre trés humble et trés obeissant seruiteur, 
BELLIÈURE. 


Au dos M de Bellièure, du 9 décembre 1646, receu le xx. du d. 

mois. 
[Bezcrèvre to BRIENNE. Newcastle, oe: 1646. 

Tue King of England is very impatient to learn, by the letters he is 
expecting from France, in what manner the offers he has made to deliver 
up his states to the Prince of Wales have been received there, from which 
he expects to derive the advantage, either of going to France at present, 
if they be accepted, or, if they be rejected, to be in no greater haste than 
heretofore on the subject of Presbyterianism. I tell him that it is no less 
prejudicial for him to leave his kingdoms at present, under any pretext 
whatever, than to delay longer to give satisfaction to the Scots on the 
subject of their religion, which may now engage them in his service; I 
have still more reason to believe it to be so than I had formerly. And I 
am, so to speak, assured of it from the news I had three days ago from 
the leaders of the Hamilton party, whom I am trying to satisfy with what 
the king offers them, since we cannot induce him to give them what they 
wish from him, and what is requisite to enable them to serve him effec- 
tively. This does not prevent me pressing the king to grant to them 
their religion without reserve, and I strengthen my arguments by the 
opinions even of those of his religion and who, offering to take up arms 
again in his service, are agreed to secure the Scots by this means, whose 
support they consider would be very advantageous to enable them to take 
the field ; the king judges differently in the matter, and imagines that 
he may be able to re-establish his affairs without the help of the Scots, so 
that he no longer thinks of satisfying them ; he only dreams at present 
of effecting the rising of some counties that have offered themselves to him 
and that think of declaring in his favour at the end of this month, whose 
designs he is obliged to encourage by his presence. The King of England 
writes to the queen, his consort, that on telling me his design he has 
conjured me to say nothing of it. I beg you therefore, in order to main- 
tain the little credit I have with him, not to show any knowledge of it, 
whether his ministers mention it to you or whether they still keep it 
secret, It was but two days ago that he told me of this matter, which I 
previously informed you I had discovered. He orders the ministers of 
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the queen, his consort, to give you the details of it. I do not wish to say 
that it is impossible for the plan to succeed, since people are as dissatisfied 
with the Parliament at present as they were with their king at the begin- 
ning of these troubles, but I assure you, as I have already assured 
the king, that while it was an undertaking which could not have 
turned out badly, had he engaged his Scots, he has made it a very 
doubtful affair and very difficult to carry out, and its failure may abso- 
lutely ruin him. The Scots continue to press the king sharply to send the 
replies to London, and as these are necessary to them, in order to support 
their party there, that requires help, and as they see that their king, in 
deference to the counsels he has received, is in no haste to make these 
replies, they tell him, if he delay longer, they will find themselves obliged 
either to withdraw their army from here presently, and hence be obliged to 
deliver him up to the English or conduct him prisoner to Scotland, on his 
renouncing the crown of England, as has been proposed in Parliament. 
I have seen nothing in the conduct of the Scots to lead me to think they 
may be driven to these extremities, but as I find they have interest in 
keeping their army here, so long as that of England is under arms, and 
that the Presbyterians must wish it also for their safety, and the Inde- 
pendents also, in order to have a pretext for remaining under arms, there 
is little likelihood of the Scots hastening to leave this kingdom, and that 
what they say about it is merely intended to compel their king to grant 
them promptly what they require, to enable them to hold their ground. 
I say all I can to sustain the king’s mind, but I cannot answer for his 
being long able to withstand the artifices of those who are around him, 
who consider less his interest than what they consider to be for the wel- 
fare and advantage of their country, and who endeavour to make their 
king offer by his replies to place himself in the hands of the English 
Parliament, to which they cannot with safety refuse to deliver him, nor 
give him up without infamy. ] 


LXXXV 
P. BELLIEVRE À BRIENNE 


A Londres, ce 13e Xre 1646. 

Moxsreur,—On s’estoit persuadé par le silence quy auoit 
esté gardé touchant l’affaire du Roy de la grand Bretagne, 
qu'il ne se feroit rien auant qu’on sceut quelle résolution il 
prendroit, néantmoins, il s’est leu, despuis huict iours, une dé- 
claration en la chambre basse, soubs le tiltre de responce aux 
papiers des Escossois des mois d’aoust et d’octobre, que est 
tout a faict contre le Roy d’Ang**, et Samedy, cette déclaration 
estant passée, il fust arresté qu’elle seroit enuoyée aux Escossois, 
de la part de la chambre, qui ne l'ont pas uoulu receuoir, 
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disants, qu'ayant présenté leurs papiers aux deux maisons du 
parlement, ils ne peuuent receuoir response que des deux 
ensemble, —ce quy n’empesche pas qu'ils ne traittent auec eux 
pour leur donner leur argent, et faire retirer leur armée. Is 
commencerent 4 s’assembler Lundy, ou les commissaires n'ayant 
apporté qu’un pouuoir de la chambre basse, pour traitter auec 
eux, les Escossois l'ayant demandé des deux, l’un des com- 
missaires reuint une demi heure après, auec le pouuoir de la 
chambre haute, tant les uns et les autres ont enuie de faire 
sortir les Escossois de  Ang' ces trois iours se sont passés sans 
rien résoudre, mais on croit qu’auiourdhuy ils mettront par 
escrit le résultat des précédentes conférences, dont on ne tar- 
dera guères à voir l'exécution, dans le désir que l’on a icy de 
n’auoir plus eette armée qui seule empesche le parlement 
d'estre maistre absolu de tout ce royaume. Quand j’ay repré- 
senté aux Escossois que se retirant ainsy, sans auoir rien faict 
p' le Roy, ils rendent par ce moyen la condition bien plus 
fascheuse, que l’on leur imputera les disgrâces qu'il court for- 
tune de receuoir, se treuuant abandonné d'eux; ilz se sont 
excusez, disant que le d. Roy ne leur ayant demandé que 
quinze jours, quand M' Montereuil fut en France, au mois 
d’aoust, eux, estants bien certains de ne retirer de deux ou 
trois mois leur armée, consentirent facilement de traicter auec 
ce parlement de l'argent qu'ils pretendoient, et des moyens de 
retirer leur armée, et rendre les places qu'ils tiennent en ce 
pays, sans parler du d. Roy, sur la créance que le d. Roy auroit, 
auant ce temps, accommodé ses affaires, qu’ à présent qu'il y 
a plus de quatre mois, et que le d. Roy ne se résoult à rien, ils 
n'ont pas peu retarder d’aduantage, qu’ilz l'ont souuent aduerty, 
et que ne les ayant pas uoulu croire, ni rien faire du tout, 
pendant un si long temps, qu'ils luy ont procuré, qu'ils esti- 
ment que l’on ne les peut blasmer, et que luy seul aura esté la 
cause des malheurs qui luy arriueront. Voila lestat auquel 
sont les affre du d. Roy en ces quartiers. On nous veut bien faire 
esperer sur l'affection de la ville de Londres, et de quelques 
prouinces voisines, mais ie ne scay si ne uoyant plus l’armée 
des Escossois, à quoy ils se sont tousiours attandus, ils ne 
feront point comme beaucoup de particuliers qui désesperent 
des aff* du d. Roy, songent à accommoder les leurs pendant 
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qu'ils le peuuent encore faire. L'on croit icy pour certain que 
le marquis d’Ormont a refusé de receuoir le secours que le 
parlement enuoyoit à Dublin, et que les trouppes quy estoient 
destinées pour cella, ont esté distribuées dans les autres places 
que le parlement tient en Irlande.—Je suis, Monsieur, vostre 
très humble et très obeissant seruiteur, P. ne BELLIZURE. 


Au dos—Le frère de M. de Bellièure, du 13° Décembre 1646. 
Receu le xx° du d. mois. 


[P. Becrrèvee to Brienne. London, 13 Dec. 1646. 


Jr was thought from the silence that had been kept concerning the 
matter of the King of Great Britain that nothing would be done in it 
before it were known what resolution he would take. Yet eight days 
ago a declaration was read in the Lower House, entitled a reply to the 
papers of the Scots for the months of August and October, which is 
quite against the King of England, and on Saturday this declaration 
being voted, it was resolved that it should be sent on behalf of the House 
to the Scots, who would not receive it, alleging that, having presented 
their papers to both Houses of Parliament, they could only receive a reply 
from both conjointly, which does not prevent them from treating with 
them to get their money and withdraw their army. They began to meet 
on Monday, when the Commissioners, having only brought one written 
authority from the Lower House, to treat the matter, the Scots having 
asked for two, one of the Commissioners, after half an hour’s delay, 
brought the written authority of the Upper House, so strong is the desire of 
both one and the other to get the Scots out of England. Three days have 
passed without anything being decided, but it is thought they will draw up 
to-day the result of their previous conferences, which we shall soon see 
carried out, through the desire prevalent here not to see any longer that 
army which alone prevents Parliament from being absolute master of all 
this kingdom. When I have pointed out to the Scots that in going 
away thus, having done nothing for their king, they thereby made the 
situation much worse, that the disgraces he runs the risk of receiving 
on being abandoned by them will be imputed to them, they have 
vindicated themselves by saying that the king, when M. Montereul was in 
France, in the month of August, having asked them to wait but for a 
fortnight, they, being quite certain of not withdrawing their army for 
two or three months, consented willingly to treat with this Parliament 
of the money they expected and the means of withdrawing their army 
and giving up the fortresses they hold in this country without mention- 
ing the king, as they believed he would ere now have arranged his affairs, 
that now more than four months have elapsed, the king having decided 
nothing, they cannot wait any longer. They have often warned him, but 
he, not wishing to believe them, nor to do anything for them during the 
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long time that they have procured him, consider that they cannot be 
blamed, and that he alone will be the cause of the misfortunes that will 
happen to him, Such is the state of the affairs of the king in those 
parts. We are told to trust to the affection of the city of London and 
some of the adjacent counties, but I do not know whether, seeing no 
longer the Scottish army, on which they have always counted, they will 
not do as many private individuals who despair of the king’s affairs, think 
of doing,—make terms for themselves while they are yet able to do so. 
It is believed here as certain that the Marquis of Ormond has refused to 
receive the assistance that Parliament sent to Dublin, and that the troops 
destined for there have been distributed in the other fortresses that the 
Parliament hold in Ireland. ] 


LXXXVI 
BELLIEVRE A BRIENNE 


A Newcastle, le & Decemb. 1646. 

Moxsieur,—J'eusse bien voulu empescher le Roy d’Ang™ 
d’enuoyer à Londres les responses aux propositions, mais ne le 
pouuant faire, je les ay retardées jusques icy, en sorte qu'ap- 
paremment il recura les lettres de la Reyne, sa femme, sur ce 
subject, auant qu'elles puissent estre parties; pour gaigner du 
temps il a fallu les enuoyer en Escosse, elles en seront de retour 
sur la fin de la sepmaine; il se propose de les mettre aussy 
tost ez mains de Wilmoray. Led. Roy se persuade qu’elles 
seront bien receues à Londres et qu'il en tirera grand aduantage. 
Ce n’est pas mon opinion. Je ne luy ay pû faire comprendre 
que ces responces sont de la nature des autres choses qu'il a 
cy-deuant offert sans négociation, qui demeurent perdues pour 
luy, sans qu'il en ayt pti proffiter; et que ce qu'il offre pour 
trois ans en sa relligion, sans en tirer aucun aduantage, accordé 
sans cette condition, suffit pour l’asseurer de son restablisse- 
ment, et que pour cela le presbitaire n’en demeuroit pas mieux 
estably. Il ne veut pas aussy demeurer d’accort que c’est la 
creinte qu'il a de trop donner sur ce subjet de la relligion, 
qui le porte a donner trop au reste, et croit auoir beaucoup 
faict d’auoir résisté aux fortes instances qui luy ont esté faittes 
de signer les responces, qui luy furent enuoyées de Londres 
pendant que Moray y estoit, qui sont lessence des premières 
propositions et quelque chose de pis sil se pouuoit. Il laisse 
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les charges en la disposition du parlement, que je pretendois 
qu'il deuoit retenir, et qui luy pouuoient estre de grande 
utilité dans la conclusion de la paix. Je croyois auoir obtenu 
qu'il n’abandonneroit pas l'Irlande, mais l'espérance qu’on luy 
donne que cela le fera bientost aller à Londres, ce qu’il désire 
auec passion, faict qu’il donne tout ce qu’on luy demande sur 
cet article, simaginant que l’équiuoque qui se rencontre dans 
les termes auxquelz il est conceu, luy donnera moyen de 
l'interpréter à son aduantage, et de faire que la Reyne sa 
femme en demeure satisfaicte. Je laisse à ceux qui entendent 
PAnglois mieux que je ne fais, à juger de la force de cette 
équiuoque, mais je doutte qu'il en puisse tires quelque bien, 
puisqu'il dépendra du plus puissant de l’interpréter à sa mode. 
Il ne veut point aussy considérer la différence qu’il y a entre 
aller à Londres quand ses offres seront acceptés, ainsy qu'il 
proposoit par ses premières responses, et y aller sans qu'elles le 
soient, ainsy qu'il offre présentement, croyant qu'il accommo- 
dera touttes ses affaires si l’on veut laisser approcher, quoy 
qu’il soit bien informé que le Marquis d’Argile au retour 
de Londres disoit, que sans contreuenir à ce qu’on luy auoit 
promis, de l'y tenir en honneur et en seureté, il peut estre 
mis en prison, pourueu que l’on l'y serue à genoux, et qu’il 
y soit en seureté contre ceux qui voudroient entreprendre sur 
sa fortune. 

Je fais ce que je puis pour l'empescher de faire des choses 
que je juge luy deuoir nuire, et le porter à celles qui luy 
peuuent estre aduantageuses, mais quoy qu’il me prommette 
et qu'il semble défferer à mes aduis, je trouue qu'il se laisse 
aller aux importunitez de ceux qui le pressent auec le plus de 
violence, et comme je n’en puis user sans demeurer enuers luy 
garend d’esuenement et sans porter par l’esclat qui s'en feroit 
le ressentiment des deux Royaumes contre la France, j’ay le 
desplaisir de voir obtenir de luy des choses que j’empescherois 
si je m'y osois opposer aussy ouuertement comme on le presse 
de les accorder. 

Le Roy d’Ang*™ escrit à la Reyne sa femme qu’elle vous prie 
de viser aux expédients qu’on pourroit prendre à Munster pour 
faire que dans la conclusion de la paix généralle on puisse faire 
quelque ligue entre les Princes pour son intérest, et en tout cas 
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qu'on pouruoye à ce que l'Espagne ne s'empare pas de l'Irlande. 
—Je suis, Monsieur, vostre très humble et très obeissant ser- 
uiteur, BELLIEURE. 


(Bexirkvre to Brienne. Newcastle, = Dec. 1646. 

I sHoutp have very much wished to prevent the King of England from 
sending to London the replies to the proposals, but not being able to do 
so, I have delayed them till now, so that he will probably receive the 
letters of the queen, his consort, on this subject before they will have 
left. In order to gain time, it was necessary to send them to Scotland. 
They will be returned about the end of the week. He proposes to place 
them immediately in the hands of Will. Moray. The king is persuaded 
that they will be well received in London, and that he will derive great 
advantage from them. This is not my opinion. I have not been able to 
make him understand that these replies are of the same nature as other 
things he has formerly offered without any negotiation supervening, that 
remained of no avail for him, and without his being able to profit by them ; 
and that what he offers for three years in his religion, without deriving any 
advantage, if granted free of that limitation, would suffice to assure his 
re-establishment, and that Presbyterianism would not on that account be 
less established by it. He will also not admit that it is the fear he has 
to give too much on the subject of religion that prompts him to give too 
much on all else; and he believes he has done much in resisting the 
strong pressure that was put upon him to sign the replies that were 
sent to him from London while Moray was there, which contained the 
essence of the first proposals, and something worse, if that were possible. 
He leaves the question of offices to the disposal of Parliament, which I 
pretended he ought to retain, and which could be of the greatest service 
to him in concluding peace. I thought! had induced him not to abandon 
Ireland, but the hope held out to him that this question will soon oblige 
him to go to London, which he wishes so earnestly, has made him consent 
to all required of him on this article, believing that the ambiguous ex- 
pression found in the terms in which it is drawn up will give him the 
means of interpreting it to his advantage, and to act so that the queen, 
his consort, will be satisfied. I leave those who know English better 
than I do to judge of the force of this ambiguity, but I doubt that he 
will be able to obtain any advantage thereby, since it will remain to the 
most powerful to interpret it in his manner. He will not also be led to 
consider the difference there is between going to London when his offers 
are accepted, as he proposed by his first replies, and to go without their 
being so, as he offers at present, believing that he will settle all his 
affairs were he allowed to approach, although he has been informed that 
the Marquis of Argyle on his return from London said that, without 
acting contrary to what had been promised to him to be held there in 
honour and in security, he may be put into prison provided he be served 
by persons on their knees, and that he be in security from those who 
would make any attempt on his fortune. 
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I do what I can to prevent him from doing things I judge calculated 
to do him harm, and to bring him to those that can be advantageous to 
him ; but although he promises and appears to defer to my advice, I 
find that he allows himself to be led by the importunities of those who 
press him with more violence, and as I cannot employ such without re- 
maining surety towards him for the events, and without producing, by 
the outcry that would be made, the resentment of the two kingdoms 
against France, I have the vexation of seeing things obtained from him 
that I would prevent if 1 dared to oppose myself to them as openly as he 
is pressed to grant them. 

The King of England writes to the queen, his consort, for her to beg 
you to invent some expedient that might be adopted at Munster, so that 
on the conclusion of a general peace some league in his interest might 
be made among the princes, and in any case to take care that Spain does 
not seize Ireland. ] 


LXXXVII 
P. BELLIEVRE À BRIENNE 


A Londres, ce 20¢ Xbre 1646. 

Moxsur,—Le Parlement a accordé Mardy aux Escossois 
de leur faire leur payement, ainsy qu'ils l'ont désiré, c'est à 
dire, qu’aussy tost que les deux centz mil liures sterlin auront 
esté comptées à York, en présence des Escossois, on leur en 
payera cent mil en cette prouince, et on leur donnera des 
ostages pour les assurer que les autres cent mil liures leur 
seront payées à demi-mille au delà de Newcastle, aprés qu'ils 
auront passé la riuiére du Tin et remis cette place entre les 
mains du parlement ce qu'ils douient faire dix jours après 
auoir touché la preméire somme, comme de leur part ils 
donneront aussy des ostages, lors de ce dernier payement 
qui assureront le parlement que Karlil et Baruuick leur 
seront rendus et prendront leur seuretés pour les deux 
cents mil qui resteront à payer et pour la démolition des 
fortifications de ces deux dernieres villes ; le traitté n’est pas 
encore mis au net, mais estant d'accord de tout, il sera en 
estat d’estre signé dans peu. Les Escossois et leurs amis 
uoudroient faire croire, que pour donner plus de temps au 
Roy d’Ang” de faire quelque chose, qui puisse mettre ses 
affaires en meilleur estat qu’elles ne sont, ils ont auec peine 
obtenu que l'argent seroit compté en leur armée, le Parlement 
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uoulant que ce fust en cette ville, ce qui auroit este bien plus 
tost faict, mais il y a plus d’apparance qu'ils ont aussy fort 
songé 4 estre assurez de cette somme, auant de quitter leurs 
garnisons, qu’ à donner au Roy d’Ang™ moyen de s’accom- 
moder; quoyqu'il en soit, les affaires du d. Roy empirent bien 
par cet accomodem* tout le monde perdant courage, la ville 
mesme n'est pas si eschauffée qu'elle estoit cy deuant et bien 
qu'il y ait eu quelque bruict au subject des trois bourgeois qui 
auoient esté emprisonnez, pour auoir faict signer la pétition 
qui se deuoit faire, et que l’on a rélasché sur les plaintes faictes 
par d’autres bourgeois, en nombre de plus de deux centz, néant- 
moins beaucoup de ceux qui auoient signé font rayer leur nom, 
despuis qu’ils ont ueu que les Escossois se retirent, et cette 
pétition, qui deuoit estre presentée ce jourdhuy, est encore 
différée, et pour peu que l’on retarde le Parlement espère de 
lempescher tout à faict; outre son crédit que ont les Inde- 
pendantz, qui ua tousiours en augmentant, ils s’attendent,— 
et l'on croit qu’ils en uiendront à bout,—de faire Ferfax 
gouuerneur de Neucastel et par ce moyen ils seroient maistres 
de Londres, qui à cause de charbon, depend entierement de 
cette ville la, sy bien qu'il faut à cette heure que le d. Roy 
prenne résolution si il veut faire quelque chose. On escrit de 
la que Wilmoray doit apporter cette sepmaine sa response, 
mais il se dit desia en cette ville, quelle ne satisfaict ni les 
Anglois ni les Escossois. Je scay bien pour ces derniers qu'ils 
y treuuent à redire que le presbitère n’est pas accordé purement 
et sans condition, mais les autres tiennent l’adius qu’ils en ont 
fort secret et ne s’en sont plaints qu'a quelques uns de leurs 
plus particuliers amis en termes généraux, sans venir au destail, 
et disent qu'il vaudroit mieux que le Roy eust différe sa 
responce par la faire telle qu’elle luy peut seruir, qu’il faudra 
bien un mois pour l'exécution de ce traitté, et que pendant ce 
temps le d. Roy pourroit encor faire son accomodement, moins 
aduantageux que par le passé, mais tousiours meilleur que 
estat auquel il est à présent. Les Independans publient que 
le d. Roy les a faict rechercher et en tirent grande uanité, non 
tant pour le tesmoignage que cette recherche donne de leur 
crédit, comme pour l'assurance qu'ils disent auoir la du peu 
de resource qui luy reste de l’autre costé, il ne laisse pas d’y en 
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auoir icy qui croyent que le d. Roy traitte en effect auec eux et 
qu'ils ne s’esloignent pas de faire quelque chose, mesmes il se 
parle des conditions, et de plus on dit qu’un des Independans 
est allé despuis quatre ou cinq jours en France pour traitter 
auec la Reyne d’Ang™; bien qu'il y ait subject de douter de la 
uérité de cet aduis, mais ie croy uous en deuoir aduertir, vous 
iugerez Monsieur si il y a lieu d'y faire reflexion. L'on auoit 
arresté 4 Douures nostre courrier et uoulu prendre ses lettres, 
mais il les a bien gardées, ayant mis son cachet auec celluy du 
Gouuerneur de Douures sur le pacquet qu’il a apporté, estant 
accompagné d'un homme qu’on luy auoit donné, il vint hier a 
onze heures du soir. J'en ay aussy tost faict plainte aux 
speakers des deux maisons demandant iustice de cest attentat, 
commis contre le droit des gens, et cependant que les lettres 
du Roy me fussent rendeües, ils l'ont tous deux promis, ce quy 
a esté aussy tost exécuté que l’on est entré au parlement, et 
celuy de la chambre des communes en les rendant, a dit que 
c'estoit contre leur ordre ce quy auoit esté faict par ce gouuer- 
neur, la facilité qui a esté apportée par eux en ce rencontre ne 
faisant croire qu’ils n’y ont aucunne part m’empeschera d’en 
parler d’aduantage, si je n'en reçois l’ordre, que j’obserueray 
soigneusement.—Je suis, Monsieur, vostre très humble et très 
obeissant serviteur, P. pr BELLIÈURE. 


Au dos—Le frère de M. de Bellièure, du 20° décembre 1646, 
reçeu le 27 du d. mois, 


[P. Bezzrèvre to Brienne. London, 20 Dec. 1646. 


PaRLiAMENT consented on Tuesday to make payment to the Scots, as it 
was wished, viz. that as soon as the two hundred thousand pounds 
sterling have been counted at York, in presence of the Scots, one hundred 
thousand of it will be paid to them in that county, and hostages given to 
assure them that the other hundred thousand will be paid half a mile 
beyond Newcastle, when they have passed the river Tyne, and delivered 
up that town into the hands of Parliament, which they are required to do 
ten days after having received the first sum, as on their part they will 
also give hostages to assure Parliament that Carlisle and Berwick will be 
delivered to it, and take securities for the two hundred thousand pounds 
that remain to be paid to them, and for the demolition of the fortifications 
of these two last-named towns. A fair copy of the treaty has not yet 
been drawn up, but as they are agreed on everything, it will soon be 
ready to be signed. The Scots and their friends wish to have it believed 
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that in order to give longer time to the King of England to take steps for 
putting his affairs in better order than they are at present, they have had 
difficulty in getting the money to be paid in their army, Parliament wishing 
it to be done in this city, which would have taken much less time ; but it 
is probable they thought more of being assured of this sum before 
leaving their garrisons, than of offering to the King of England the 
means of coming to terms. However this may be, the king’s affairs 
have become much worse by reason of this arrangement. Every one 
is losing heart: the city even is not so excited as it was formerly ; and 
although there was a rumour of three citizens having been imprisoned 
for collecting signatures for the petition that was to be presented, and 
who were liberated on the complaint made by more than two hundred 
other citizens, nevertheless many of those who had signed have can- 
celled their names, since they have seen that the Scots are going away, 
and this petition that was to have been presented to-day, is again 
deferred, and if it be delayed for even a very little longer, Parliament 
hopes: to prevent it altogether. Besides, from the influence that the 
Independents have obtained, which goes on always increasing, they 
expect,—and it is thought they will succeed,—to appoint Fairfax governor 
of Newcastle, and by this means become masters of London, which, in 
respect of coal, is entirely dependent on the former town; so that at present 
the king will be obliged to take some decision if he wishes to do anything. 
It is reported from Newcastle that Will. Moray is to bring the king’s 
reply this week, but it is already stated in this city that it does not satisfy 
either the English or the Scots. I am well aware, as regards the latter, 
that they find fault with it because Presbyterianism is not entirely or un- 
conditionally granted ; but the others keep their opinions of it very 
secret, and have only complained of it to some of their most intimate 
friends, in general terms, without going into detail, and say it would be 
better had the king deferred his reply in order to make it so that it 
might serve him, that the execution of the treaty will require quite a 
month, during which time the king could still come to terms, with less 
advantage than during the past, but always to be better than in the state 
he is at present. The Independents allege that the king has been paying 
court to them, and their vanity has been much flattered thereby, not so 
much for the testimony this suit gives of their influence, but for the 
assurance they say it affords them of the small resource that remains to 
him at the hands of the opposite party ; still there are people here who 
believe in fact that the king is treating with them, and that they are not 
unwilling to do something. Conditions have even been spoken of, and it 
is farther said that one of the Independents went four or five days ago to 
France in order to treat with the Queen of England. Although there is 
reason to doubt the truth of this information, I think it right to mention 
it. You will judge if anything be required to be done. Our courier has 
been arrested at Dover, and an attempt was made to take his letters, but 
he took good care of them, having put his seal with that of the governor 
of Dover on the parce) that he was bringing. He arrived here last 
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night at eleven o'clock, being accompanied by a man who was sent with 
him. I made a complaint immediately about it to the speakers of both 
Houses of Parliament, demanding justice for this infringement of inter- 
national law ; and that in the meantime the king’s letters be delivered 
to me. They both made promise to do so, which was immediately 
executed on the assembling of Parliament. The Speaker of the House 
of Commons on delivering the letters said that what the governor had 
done was contrary to their order. The promptitude with which this 
matter was remedied leads me, in the circumstance, to believe that they 
had no part in it, and will prevent me from making any further mention 
of it, unless I receive order to that effect, which I shall carry out 
exactly. ] 
LXXX VIII 
P. BELLIÈVRE À BRIENNE 


A Londres, ce 27 X4re 1646. 

MonsiEur,—Les Escossois n'ont pas encore signé leur traitté 
pour n’estre point conuenus des suretés du payement des deux 
centz mil liures restants, pour lesquels on croit qu'ils se con- 
tenteront de la foy publique. Ils ont aussy demandé, suyuant 
leurs précédents traittés, que le parlement leur donne des 
trouppes contre les Irlandois quy sont en Escosse, ce que l’on 
leur a promis, mais la chose n’est pas arrestée. On se tient 
néantmoins si assuré de la conclusion de cette affaire que 
l'argent partit auant hier accompagné de trois mille cheuaux 
et deux mille fantassins, commandez par Skipon, que l’on a faict 
lieutenant général de l’armée et quy a esté aussy nommé pour 
gouuerneur de Neuucastle par les Independantz mesmes jugeant 
bien qu'ils auroient eu peine à y mettre un de leur party. 
Cependant le Roy de la Grand Bretaigne n'a point encore 
faict scauoir de ses nouuelles, ce qu'il doit faire tous les iours, 
et bien que les Escossois n’ayent pas voulu appuyer la response 
qu’il leur a faict communiquer, il ne laisse pas de la vouloir 
enuoyer icy, sans y rien changer, encore qu'il luy ait esté assez 
représenté que l’on sera icy plus difficille à faire que les 
Escossois, ce quy faict craindre qu’elle ne soit pas bien receüe 
et qu'elle n'ait un effect plus mauuais que si ledit Roy auoit 
encore gardé le silence, et ce qui le faict plaindre d’aduantage 
par ceux quy tesmoignent icy le vouloir seruir, le voyant se 
tenir si ferme à ne rien accorder, qu’ils disent que si par 
quelque accommodement il estoit venu en cette ville que tout 
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le monde se porteroit 4 demander un nouueau parlement 
d’Ang”, ou ils ne doutent point qu’il ne fit changer une bonne 
parti de ce qui a esté ordonné en celuy-cy. Je ne scay si il 
s'attend sur la pétition que la ville prépare il y a longtemps 
et que lon croit qui sera présentée Lundy, mais il y a subject 
de craindre que ce ne soit pas ce que l’on en auoit publié, car 
tout ce qu’elle demande tant pour la personne du Roy de la 
Grand Bretaigne que pour la relligion est entierement refferé 
au conuenant dont le d. Roy est si esloigné que ce n'est pas 
sans raisons que l’on apprehende qu'ils ne le quittent, ainsy 
que les Escossois, auec lesquels ils ont tousiours une estroitte 
liaison, quand ils seront asseurez qu'il n’y veut consentir, et ils 
ont bien monstré despuis huict jours que le d. Roy doit se 
méfier de leur affection, puisque en mesme temps qu'ils 
luy font espérer de faire cette petition en faueur de ses in- 
térestz, ils ont ruiné, ou du moins extrêmement affoibly, son 
party en faisant sur leur requeste Samedy dernier ordonner par 
le parlement que tous les catholiques et ceux qui ont suyui le 
Roy de la Grand Bretaigne, tant hommes que femmes, ayent 
à sortir de cette ville dans le uingt huict, qui est demain 
suyuant l’antien stile, et n’en approcher de vingt miles à peine 
d’estre proceddé contre eux comme criminels de léze Mat. La 
chambre haute ne s’est pas contentée de faire rendre prompte- 
ment le pacquet dont estoit chargé le courrier du Roy, elle a 
encore mandé le Maire de Douures pour rendre raison de ce 
qu’il auoit faict, il a enuoyé icy le greffier de cette ville la, qui 
m'a faict beaucoup d’excuses et m'a prié de parler en sa faueur, 
dont ie ne me suis pas chargé, mais si la chambre haute me le 
renuoyoit j'ose prendre la liberté de dire que jéstimerois que 
l'on se pourroit contenter de cette ciuilité, principalement de 
crainte que la chambre basse qui n’a point eu cognoissance de 
cet ordre ne deschargeast le d. Maire de venir icy si il s’ad- 
dressoit à eux, ce ne seroit pas la premiére fois qu’ils en auroient 
ainsy usé. Un gentilhomme despuis peu venu d'Irlande dit 
que Monsieur du Moulin s’est retiré de ce pays-la, voyant que 
les Espaignols y auoient trop de crédit, et on parle comme 
s'estant en allé sans rien dire. Vous iugerés, Monsieur, s’il y 
a lieu de s’arrester à cet aduis, mais tel qu'il est ray creu vous 
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en deuoir tenir aduerti.—Je suis, Monsieur, vostre tres humble 
et très obeissant seruiteur, P. DE BELLIÈURE. 

Au dos—Le frère de M. de Bellièure, du 27° decembre 1646. 
Receu le iii Januier 1647. 


[P. Bezcrèvee to Brienne. London, 27 Dec. 1646. 

Tae Scots have not yet signed their treaty, on account of their not 
being able to agree on the securities for the payment of the two hundred 
thousand pounds remaining, for which it is thought they will re- 
main satisfied with the public credit. They have also asked that 
Parliament, in accordance with. their preceding treaties, give them troops 
against the Irish that are in Scotland, which have been promised to 
them, but the matter is not yet settled. However, the conclusion of this 
affair is considered so certain that the money left here the day before 
yesterday, escorted by three thousand horse and two thousand foot, com- 
manded by Skippon, who has been made lieutenant-general of the army, 
and nominated governor of Newcastle by the Independents, who have 
judged wisely that they would have had difficulty in appointing there one 
of their party. However, the King of Great Britain has not yet sent any 
of his tidings, which he is expected daily todo; and although the Scots 
would not agree to support the reply he submitted to them, yet he insists 
on sending it here without changing anything in it, although it has been 
clearly pointed out to him that people here will be much more exacting 
than the Scots, which leads one to fear it may not be well received, and 
that it may have a worse effect than if the king had still kept silence, 
which causes him to be more pitied by those here who manifest the wish to 
serve him, seeing him thus holding out so determinately to grant nothing ; 
whereas they say that if by some arrangement he had come to this city, 
that every one would have been inclined to demand a new English Parlia- 
ment, wherein they do not doubt but that a good deal of what has been 
done in the present one would have been changed. I do not know if he 
expects anything from the petition that this city has been preparing for a 
long time, and which it is thought will be presented on Monday, but 
there is reason to believe that it is not what it was represented to be, for 
all that is therein demanded, both concerning the king’s person and on 
the matter of religion, is referred to the Covenant, from which the king 
is so estranged that it is feared, not without reason, that the petitioners 
as well as the Scots, with whom they have a very intimate connection, 
are about to forsake him, as soon as they are assured that he will not 
consent to it, and they showed clearly eight days ago that the king ought 
to distrust their affection, since at the same time that they lead him to 
hope in this petition, in support of his interests, they have ruined, or 
at least much weakened, his party, by the memorial they presented on 
Saturday last, on which Parliament ordered that all Catholics and those 
who have served the King of Great Britain, men and women, have to 
leave this city on or before the 28th inst.,—which is to-morrow according 
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to the old style,—and not again approach within twenty miles of it, on 
penalty of being proceeded against as criminals guilty of high treason. 
The Upper House, not satisfied with merely returning the parcel with 
which the king’s courier was intrusted, has further required the Mayor 
of Dover to give an account of what he had done, and this latter has sent 
here the town-clerk of that town, who has made profuse excuses to me and 
begged me to speak in his favour, which I did not agree to do; but if the 
Upper House send him again, I take the liberty to state that I consider 
one might be satisfied with this politeness, principally for fear that the 
Lower House, that has no knowledge of this order, may release the mayor 
from the obligation of coming here if he apply to it. It would not be the 
first time this House has acted so. A gentleman recently arrived from 
Ireland states that M. du Moulin! has left that country, seeing the 
Spaniards had too great influence there, and is said to have gone away 
without giving any intimation of it. You will judge whether or not it 
be requisite to act on this notice, but such as it is, I thought it necessary 
to inform you of it. ] 


LXXXIX 
BELLIÈVRE À BRIENNE 
A Newcastle, le = Dec. 1646. 


MonsiEuR,—Le Roy d'Angleterre enuoie à Londres par ce 
courrier la response aux propositions. S'il auoit suiuy mon 
aduis il n’y en auroit point faict dans ce temps, ou je crois 
qu'elle ne luy peut point seruir et qu’elle pourroit porter grand 
préjudice à ses affaires, si elles n'estoient en si mauuais estat 
qu'il n’y a quasi plus rien qui les puisse empirer. Il se 
croit obligé de l'y enuoyer, et si j'ay eu assés de pouuoir pour 
l'empescher de le faire, auant qu'il eust receu des nouuelles de 
la Reyne sa femme sur ce subject, je n’en ay pas assez pour 
l'en destourner absolument, ny pour faire que l’enuoyant elle 
soit conforme au project qui en a esté faict en France, mais 
bien qu'elle soit en termes si généraux, qu’elle luy nuise moins 
qu'une autre, s’il y auoit encore quelque chose a luy mesnager,— 
quoyqu’elle puisse comme une autre seruir de prétexte aux 
Escossois de s’accommoder présentement à ses despens,—il y a 
grande raison de croire en France de l’estat des affaires et des 
résolutions que prend le Roy d'Angleterre ce que la Reyne sa 
femme et ses ministres en disent. Je me suis mesme quasy 
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laissé persuader a la lettre de monsieur Germain, que j’ay 
receue auec les vostres des 10° et 14° de ce mois, que le Roy 
pourroit accorder le Presbitaire; je Pay souhaitte comme la 
décision de ses affaires et la fin honnorable de mon employ, 
mais je ne lay point creu. Je ne vous ay rien escrit pour 
certain, que je ne l’aye esté, et quoyque ie vous aye faict 
scauoir que le dict Roy ne défferoit pas a mes aduis, autant 
que ie jugeois que le bien de ses affaires, l'estime qu'il tes- 
moigne faire de moy et la confiance dont il m’honnore, le 
pouuoient désirer ; ©’ est ce que depuis que ie suis près de luy 
il n'a point eu d’importante pensée qu’il ne m’aye dit, ou que 
je n’aye pénétré. Ce que je me suis donné l'honneur de vous 
en escrire a esté moins pour m'en plaindre comme d’une chose 
à laquelle on peut apporter quelque remède, que pour vous 
faire cognoistre quel il est et que ie ne puis point demeurer 
garend de sa conduitte. Le Presbitaire est la seule chose qui 
le pouuoit sauuer; c’est la seule que l’on ne luy peut faire faire. 
Depuis quatre jours qu’il a receu la despeche, je l'en ay ex- 
cessiuement pressé, et luy ay remis deuant les yeux toutes les 
considèrations sur ce subject dont ie le tourmente depuis cinq 
mois. Il s’en deffend, comme il a tousjours faict, disant qu'il 
recognoit tous les jours de plus en plus, qu'il fist un grand 
pesché quant il destruisit il y a sept ans les euesques d’Escosse 
et y éstablit le presbitaire, qu'il en est iustement puni; et en 
reçoit depuis un continuel chastiment, que rien ne luy peut 
faire abandonner ses euesques. C’est la connoissance certaine 
que j'ay de cette obstinée resolution qui m'a faict escrire ce que 
ie me suis donné l'honneur de vous en mander cy deuant. Il 
a perdu les occasions de se restablir, le tiers parti a esté cause 
que nous auons peu disposer des Hamiltons et les engager dans 
les intérests du dit Roy. Je crains que nous ne les ayons 
perdus. II veut du mal, et le tesmoigne, à ceux qui pour le 
seruir luy demandent la religion, sans insister au conuenant, 
qui luy a esté jusques icy une excuse, près de la Reyne sa 
femme, pour ne point accorder le Presbitaire. Difficillement 
eust-il pu auoir toute l’Escosse qu'en y formant un parti qui 
s'engageast insensiblement à s'unir pour ses propres intérestz 
à ceux de son Roy; le motif des troubles qu’elle a suscité dans 
l'Angleterre ayant esté de mettre luniformité de sa religion 
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dans toutte l’isle, et de diminuer l’authorité de son Roy elle 
se departiroit de ses principes et destruiroit ce qu’elle a voulu 
establir, si elle luy donnoit moien de la reprendre par les armes. 
Vous scauez bien que les Escossois ne se tiennent point obligez 
par ce qui a esté traitté en France en leur nom par le 
cheuallier Moray, et que le dit Moray n’est pas résolu de 
dire aucune chose de cette affaire puisqu'elle pourroit ruiner 
les comtes de. Loudun et de Balmerino et ne seruiroit point 
au Roy d'Angleterre après que les ordonnances du parlement 
d'Angleterre et les estroittes liaisons entre les royaumes 
d'Angleterre et d’Escosse en ont rendu l'exécution inpossible. 
Ne croyez pas, s'il vous plaist, qu’il se puisse parler plus for- 
mellement que j’ay faict de ce que la France veut faire et 
pour l’Escosse et auec l’Escosse au cas qu'elle veuille entrer 
dans les intérestz de son Roy. Je vous puis asseurer que je 
lay répété en toutes occasions, aussi positivement pour le moins 
que le portoient mes ordres, et qu’il n’y a point d'espérance que 
le ne leur aie donné promesse ny menace dont je ne me sois 
serui pour les conduire à mes fins. J’auois obtenu quelque 
chose de leur dureté qui me sont demeureés inutilles, pour 
n’auoir peu vaincre celle du Roy d’Angleterre au subject de 
la concession du presbitaire, sur laquelle il scait qu'est fondé 
mon enuoye dans ses Royaumes, après les asseurances qu'il 
scait aussy que la Reyne sa femme et ses ministres en ont 
donné. 

Après la connoissance qu'il a eu d’abord, que j’ay trauaillé 
sur ce pied la, il a bien sceu que par là j'ay empesché, passant à 
Londres, les principaux des Presbitairiens de s’accomoder auec 
les Independans. I] a bien sceu que les assurances que j'ay 
donné que nous l’obtiendrons, ont faict différer jusques icy le 
mauuais traittement dont il estoit menacé quand ie suis arriué 
près de luy, et sur ce fondement il m'a laissé engager dans des 
traittez et puis il reffuse absolument de l'accorder. Un tel 
procéddé ne me donne pas grande satisffaction ny subject de 
bien esperer des affaires du dit Roy, et pour cella j'auois 
souhaitté d’en estre deschargé. Ses derniers médecins recouient 
des reproches quoyque les fautes des précédentes, ou la 
mauuaise conduitte de celluy qu'ilz prennent, ayent rendu le 
mal incurable; mais puis qu'il faut que je me troune à la 
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conclusion d’une si malheureuse affaire, je vous supplie de 
m'enuoyer au plus tost une instruction particulière sur tous 
les cas qu'ilz peuuent arriuer, puisque tous mes ordres iusques 
icy n'ont esté fondez que sur la jonction des Escossois au Roy 
d'’Ang"* par la concession du presbitaire, que les offices de la 
Reyne sa femme et touttes nos remonstrances n'ont pas peu 
obtenir. Nous auons tousjours considéré la retraite de l'armeé 
des Escossois en leur pais, comme le terme ou deuoient finir 
toutes les négociations après lequel les choses seroient portées 
aux derniéres extrémitez. Nous y sommes. 

L’Escosse n'est pas bien tendre a son Roy et au premier jour 
luy dira positiuement par des députez qu'il est arresté, que s'il 
y va, il sera mis prisonnier, et l’effect de l’aucthorité Royalle 
demeurera suspendu jusques à ce qu'il ayt approuué toutes les 
propositions de paix qui luy ont esté présentées par les deux 
Royaumes. Nous auons bien obtenu jusques icy qu'il n’a point 
esté délibéré sur cette proposition, qui fust faitte aux premiers 
jours du parlement d’Escosse, mais nous ne pouuons plus 
empescher qu’elle y passe, le dit Roy n'ayant faict une seule chose 
de celles qui pouuoient contenter aucun des Escossois ; l’on luy 
propose et l'on le conuie d'aller à Londres et l’asseure [t] on 
que la ville et un nombre infini de gens qui prendront son 
parti l'y remettront en toute authorité. Il ne reçoit pas cet 
aduis seullement de beaucoup de ses plus affectionez seruiteurs 
qui sont la, lesquels l’en pressent extrémement, mais aussy de 
tous ceux auec qui directement ou indirectement il a tenu 
quelque communication, tant de la ville que des presbitériens, 
et mesmes des Indépendans. Quand ie ne tiendrois pas ainsy 
que ie faictz l'execution d'une telle résolution absolument 
ruineuse, au moins seroit-elle si périlleuse qu’elle me semble 
quelle ne luy deburoit pas estre conseillée, et moins par un 
ministre estranger que par un autre; ie ne voy point qu'il y 
songe, et quelque enuie qu'il ait d’y estre, il ne pense plus a y 
aller sans asseurance. Quoy que l’on vous dise, je voy que 
depuis trois mois i] a tousiours eu la pensée d’aller en France, 
et ie crois mesme auoir aperceu que la facilité qu'il estime 
auoir de passer, estant à Londres, n’est pas un des moindres 
motifs qui luy ayent faict desirer de s’y voir; s’il scait que la 
Reyne d’Angleterre inprouue ce voyage il ne luy en escrira 
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plus, au moins vois ie qu’il a coustume de ne plus communiquer 
d'une chose qu’il veut faire à ceux qui luy ont formellement 
dé’ conseillé. Je suis de ce nombre ainsy je ne scay quant il 
prendra cette résolution quelle part il m'en fera. -Au reste, je 
ne luy donne point de conseil précis, bien continuais, ie à luy 
remontrer que s’il sort de ses Royaumes j’estime que difficille- 
ment il y rentrera. Il a grande peine a bien croire aux raisons 
sur lesquelles je fonde mes conjectures. Je luy faicts cognoistre 
qu'en toute extrémité il peut esuiter la prison, s’il se retire dans 
les montagnes d’Escosse, ou l’on ne le peut attaquer de six 
mois, d'où il peut plus facilement sortir qu'il ne sauroit 
maintenant faire d'icy ; pendant ce temps il luy pourroit venir 
du secours soit du dehors soit du dedans de ses Royaumes, ou 
il semble qu'il y ait une si grande disposition à voir prompte- 
ment former de grandes diuisions entre les peuples reuoltez, 
que sil y pouuoit demeurer quelque temps en liberté, il y a 
grande apparence que beaucoup d’entre eux retourneroient à 
son seruice et que son parti deuiendroit bien puissant. Cet 
aduis sera fortiffié par celluy que nous auons du renouement 
de la paix d'Irlande, au cas qu’il se trouue veritable, et encore 
par la conjonction des Hamiltons aux intérestz du Roy 
d'Angleterre ; si la compassion de l’estat auquel ilz voyoient 
qu'il est réduict, et les grandes offres que ie me suis résolu de 
leur faire, dans l'extrémité ou nous nous trouuons, les y peuuent 
obliger, sans plus parler des conditions quilz ont cy-deuant 
desire, et que le dit Roy ne leur a pas voulu donner. C'est 
pour ce subject que le S' de Montereul est depuis quatre jours 
party pour Edembourg. I] espère peu de sa négociation, aussy 
n’y a il pas grand subject de s’en promettre beaucoup, mais je 
ne veux pas auoir laissé une seulle voye sans estre tentée de 
celles qui pourront contribuer au subiect du dit roy. Il fera 
aussy tous ses effortz pour obtenir présentement les recreiies 
que l’on ne nous promet que lorsque les Escossois licentieront 
partie de leur armée. Cependant le dit Roy peut estre preuenu 
dans ses desseins et arresté prisonnier par les Anglois, liuré par 
les Escossois. Il peut estre pris se voulant sauuer, en fin je 
cours fortune à toute heure de voir arriuer quelque chose de 
tel. Jay gaigné tout le temps qui s'est peu, il n’y en a plus 
a mesnagcr; une mutinerie que nous essayons de faire faire 
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dans l'armée du parlement d'Angleterre ne nous est pas d’une 
grande resource. Jay essayé d'engager l’Escosse dans les in- 
térestz du dit Roy, il n’en veut point aux conditions qu'il s'est 
peu. Il n'ya pas lieu présentement de sonder à traitter à 
Londres. Il est besoing que je recoiue des ordres de la 
conduitte que ie dois tenir cy-apres, mesme de ce que j’auray 
à faire si le dit Roy estoit faict prisonnier. Je ne les puis 
suppléer autrement, faudroit-il que je parlasse s’il estoit jugé 
à propos que je fisse encore office pour sa liberté, autrement si 
j'aurois à rompre auec un ou auec les deux Royaumes. Les 
affaires entre l’Angleterre et l'Escosse sont comme finies, ce 
qui reste va si viste que l’on ne peut plus compter par mois ou 
par sepmaines mais par heures et quasy par minutes. Je vous 
supplie de me renuoyer au plustost mon secrétaire qui vous 
rendra cette despeche, auec les commendementz dont il vous 
plaira m’honorer. Le courier Heron vous portera les nouuelles 
que nous aurons par le retour du Sieur de Montereul. Je vous 
supplie de ne point laisser voir mes lettres à la Reyne d’Angle- 
terre ni a ses ministres, mais de faire faire des extraicts de ce 
que vous jugerez luy deuoir estre montré ; il si rencontre assez 
souuent des choses qui estans sceues du roy d’Angleterre 
diminuent de beaucoup du crédit que j’ay près de luy.—Je 
suis, Monsieur, vostre très humble et très obeissant seruiteur, 
BELLIEURE. 


Au dos—M. de Belliéure, du 21 décembre 1646. 


[Becurèvre to Brienne. Newcastle, = Dec. 1646. 


Tas King of England is sending the reply to the proposals to London 
by this mail. If he had followed my advice he would not have done so 
at the present time, in which I believe it can be of no use to him, and 
that it might bring great harm to his affairs, if these were not in such a 
bad state that there is nothing, so to speak, that can make them worse. 
He considers himself obliged to send it there, and although I had influence 
enough to prevent him from doing it until he had received news from the 
queen, his consort, on the subject, I have not had enough to dissuade him 
from doing so altogether, or to cause him in sending it to make it con- 
formable to the plan devised for that purpose in France, but though it is 
in general terms that may be less hurtful to him than anything else, if it 
had but contained any measure that one could have turned to any account 
for him—although such, like any other, might but have served as a pre- 
text for the Scots to come to terms at present at his expense—there is 
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much cause for believing in France in connection with the King of 
England’s affairs and the resolutions he is taking, what the queen, his 
consort, and his ministers say. I had almost allowed myself to be per- 
suaded by the letter of Lord Jermyn, which I received with yours of the 
10th and 14th of this month, that the king would grant Presbyterianism ; 
I wished it to be so, as the ultimate decision of his affairs and the 
honourable conclusion of my employment ; but I did not believe it. I 
have written nothing to you with certitude, which I did not feel, and 
although I have informed you that the king did not defer to my opinions 
so much as I considered the good of his affairs, the esteem he manifests 
towards me, and the confidence with which he honours me, would have 
led one to expect ; so much is this so, that since I have been with him he 
has not had one important thought that he has not told me of it, or that 
I have not discovered. What I had the honour of writing to you about 
it was intended less as a complaint on my part of a matter for which a 
remedy may be found, as to let you know how he is, and that I cannot 
be answerable for his conduct. Presbyterianism is the only thing that 
could have saved him, it is the only one that he cannot be induced to 
grant. During the four days that have elapsed since he received the 
despatch, I have pressed him very urgently to do it, and I have placed 
clearly before him every consideration bearing on this subject with which 
I have tormented him during five months. He declines, as he has always 
done, saying he discovers daily more and more that he committed a great 
sin when he abolished, seven years ago, the Scottish bishops and estab- 
lished Presbyterianism in their place ; that he is justly punished for it, 
and that he has since received a continual chastisement for it ; that 
nothing will induce him to abandon the bishops. It is the certain know- 
ledge I have of this obstinate resolution that led me to write what I did 
of it to you formerly. He has lost opportunities of re-establishing him- 
self; the third party enabled us to dispose of the Hamiltons and to engage 
them in the king’s interest. I fear we may have lost them. He bears 
ill-will, and shows it, towards those who, in order to serve him, make 
requests about religion, without insisting on the Covenant, which has been 
till now an excuse for him with the queen, his consort, in order not to 
grant Presbyterianism. It would have been difficult for him to gain all 
Scotland otherwise than by forming a party that would have engaged 
little by little to unite with those of the king, in view of their own 
interests ; the motive of the troubles that Scotland has stirred up in 
England having been to obtain the uniformity of her religion in all the 
island ; and to diminish the authority of her king, she would abandon her 
principles and destroy what she wished to establish were she to give him 
the means of recovering her by arms. You are well aware that the 
Scots do not consider themselves to be bound by what was treated of 
in their name in France by Sir Robert Moray, and that the latter does 
not wish to say anything of that affair, since it might ruin the Earls of 
Loudoun and Balmerino, and would not serve the King of England after 
the ordinances of the English Parliament and the close ties between the 
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kingdoms of England and Scotland have rendered the execution of it 
impossible. Pray do not believe that it is possible to speak more formally 
than I have done of what France is willing to do, either for or with 
Scotland, in the event of her wishing to support the interests of her king. 
I can assure you that I have repeated it on every occasion, as plainly at 
least as it is conveyed by my instructions, and that there is no hope that 
I have not held out to them, nor promise nor threat that I have not used 
in order to bring them to my design. I had obtained something from 
their hardness, that remained useless to me from my not being able to 
overcome that of the King of England on the subject of granting Presby- 
terianism, on which he knows my mission in these kingdoms is based, and 
after the assurances that the queen, his consort, and his ministers have 
given of it. 

After the knowledge he had, in the first instance, that I worked 
on that basis, knowing well that by means of it, on passing through 
London, I prevented the principal Presbyterians from coming to terms 
with the Independents. He is well aware that the assurances I have 
given that we would obtain it, have put off till now the bad treatment 
with which he was threatened when I first came to him, and on this 
basis he has allowed me to engage in treaties, and then he refuses abso- 
lutely to grant it. Such a proceeding does not give me great satisfac- 
tion, nor reason to hope well of the king’s affairs, and on that account I 
had wished to be relieved of them. The last doctors called in receive the 
blame, although it may be that the errors of their predecessors or the bad 
conduct of the patient have rendered the malady incurable ; but since I 
must remain to the conclusion of so wretched a business, I entreat you 
to send me, as soon as possible, minute instructions on all the cases that 
may happen, as all my orders till now have been based on the junction of 
the Scots with the King of England, by the granting of Presbyterianism, 
which neither the good offices of the queen, his consort, nor all our 
remonstrances have been able to obtain. We have always looked upon 
the retreat of the Scottish army into their own country as the term when 
our negotiations were to cease, after which matters would be brought to 
the last extremities. We have got there. Scotland, not very tender for 
her king, will on the first opportunity tell him plainly by commissioners 
that he is under arrest, that if he go there he will be considered a prisoner, 
and the effect of the royal authority will remain suspended until he has 
approved all the proposals of peace that have been presented to him by 
the two kingdoms. We have been able to delay till now the deliberation 
on this proposal, that was begun during the first days of the Scottish Par- 
liament, but we can no longer prevent it from passing there, the king not 
having done a single thing to satisfy any of the Scots ; it is proposed to 
him to go to London, where he is invited on the assurance that the town 
and a small number of people who are to take his part will restore him to 
his full authority. He receives this advice, not only from many of his 
most attached followers who are there, but also from all those with whom 
he has directly or indirectly held any communication, both townspeople, 
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Presbyterians, and even Independents. Did I not consider the execution 
of this plan to be absolutely ruinous—as I in fact do—it would at least be 
sufficiently perilous that it seems to me no one ought to advise him to 
adopt it, and least of all a foreign minister ; I do not see that he thinks 
of it, and whatever desire he may have to be there, he no longer thinks 
of going without some gage of security. In spite of what is told you, I 
see that during the last three months he has always had the thought of 
going to France, and I even think I have perceived that the facility he 
considers he would have of passing over there, being in London, is not 
one of the least powerful motives that lead him to wish to be there. If he 
be aware that the Queen of England disapproves of this journey he will 
write nothing more about it to her, at least I perceive he has the habit 
of no longer referring to a matter he wants to do to those who have 
formally advised him not to do it. I am among this number, so that I do 
not know, on his taking that resolution, how far he will mention it to 
me. Besides, I do not give him a precise counsel often reiterated ; I have 
to lay before him that if he leave his kingdoms I consider he will find it 
difficult to return to them again. He has much difficulty in believing 
the reasons on which I base my conjectures. I have given him to under- 
stand that, taking matters at the worst, he may avoid imprisonment if he 
retire to the Scottish Highlands, where it will not be possible to attack 
him during six months, whence he may get away more easily than he 
could do now from here ; during that time he might be able to receive 
assistance, either from abroad or from the interior of his kingdoms, where 
there is seen to be a strong natural tendency to form large divisions 
among the revolted people, so that were he able to remain there for some 
time in liberty, there is great likelihood that many of them would return 
to his service and that his party would become very powerful. This 
opinion will be strengthened by the news we have of the renewal of peace 
with Ireland, and in the event of its being found to be true, and further 
by the union of the Hamiltons with the interests of the King of England ; 
if compassion for the state in which they see him to be reduced, and the 
large offers I have decided to make to them, in the extremity to which 
we find ourselves reduced, can prevail upon them to accept it, without 
making any further mention of the conditions they previously desired 
and which the king did not want to give them.. It is with reference to 
this that M. de Montereul left four days ago for Edinburgh. He has 
little hope in his negotiation, so that there is little reason to expect much 
from it, but I do not wish to leave a single means untried that might con- 
tribute to the service of the king. He will also do all he can at present 
about obtaining recruits that have been promised to us when the Scots will 
disband a part of their army. Meanwhile the king may be forestalled in 
his intentions and made prisoner by the English—delivered up by the 
Scots. He may be captured in trying to escape ; in short, I run the risk 
of seeing something of this sort taking place at any hour. I have pro- 
cured all the time possible, there remains no longer any to spare; a 
mutiny that we tried to bring about in the English Parliamentary army 
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has not been of much use to us. 1 have tried to engage Scotland in the 
king’s interests ; he will not accept the conditions required. It is useless 
to try and treat in London at present. I require to receive instructions as 
to how I should act were the king taken prisoner. I cannot, on this point, 
supplement otherwise my instructions, were it judged necessary for me 
to interfere and to make offer of my services in order to obtain his 
release, under the alternative I would have of breaking off relations with 
one or with both kingdoms. Matters between England and Scotland are 
almost finished ; what remains is got through so quickly that one can no 
longer count by months or by weeks, but by hours and as if by minutes. 
I beg you to send back immediately my secretary, who will deliver to you 
this despatch, with the orders it will please you to give me. The courier 
Heron will bring youthe news we shall have on the return of M. de 
Montereul. I pray you not to allow my letters to be shown to the Queen 
of England nor to her ministers, but to make such extracts out of them 
as you may think necessary to show to her. It happens very often that 
matters relating to the King of England being disclosed tend to diminish 
much the influence I have with him. ] 


XC 
P. BELLIEVRE A BRIENNE 
Londres, le 2° Jan. 1647. 

Monsieur,—La ville présenta semmedy [Samedi] sa pétition 
qui parle fort peu du Roy de la Grand Bretagne, et ce qu’elle 
en dit est entièrement rapporté au conuenant. On est assemblé 
aujourdhuy pour leur rendre response, et ce ne sera pas cela 
quy aduancera les affaires du roy puisque la Ville toute seulle, 
les Escossois s'estant retirés, —qui deuoient hier au soir signer 
leur traitté,—ne peut faire grand effect, ne donnant pas beau- 
coup de crainte, mais ce quy se passa hier en la chambre haute 
donnera moyen au Roy de la grand Bretagne de faire quelque 
chose. L'on y resolut que le dit Roy pourroit uenir a Neuu- 
market auec seureté, pour y traitter auec le parlement; la 
chambre basse a remis à demain à déliberer sur cette resolution 
de la haute, ce que l’on croit quy passera sans autre difficulté 
que du lieu, d’ou l’on doute que cette chambre demeure d’accord, 
parceque Neuumarket est dans l’une des contez asseurées, quy 
ont tousiours tesmoigné une grande affection pour leur Roy, la 
présence duquel pourroit donner le courage d'entreprendre 
quelque chose, ce qu’ils craignent d'autant plus que le ministre 
Hudson qui s’estoit eschappé dernièrement et que l’on disoit 
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conduire quelque dessein en faueur du roy d’Ang® dans ces 
mesmes contez, a esté repris depuis quatre jours sur le chemin 
de Neucastel, et l’on croit qu’il venoit d'aupres du dit Roy. 
Pour cela l’on a conceu grande espérance d’accommodement 
sur cest arresté de la chambre haute, mais comme le malheur 
qui a iusques icy acompagné le roy d'Ang', sil ne destruit 
tout à faict du moins diminue beaucoup ce qui faict à son 
audience, le mesme jour que cette affaire a passé l’on a des- 
couuert une entreprise sur le duc d’York et le conduire à 
Neucastel, ou en France, qui se deuoit executer par l’ordre du 
roy d’Ang™. Aussy tost l’on a arresté un nommé Villiers et 
deux autres qui auoient faict cette entreprise ; il y en a un que 
l'on n’a pas trouué que l’on dit estre celluy qui a parlé au duc 
d'York. Ce prince auoit d’abbort nié la cognoissance, mais il 
l'a aduoué apres. Cette affaire a extremement aliéné les esprits 
et leur faict doutter que le roy songe uéritablement a s’accom- 
moder, puisque, dans le mesme temps qu’il demande de venir 
en cette ville, il songe à en faire eschapper ses enfans. Je 
n’entreprends point de vous parler de la responce que le courrier 
uient d'apporter, de laquelle on peut bien espérer se trouuant 
conforme à l’arresté de la chambre haute. Si j’apprends quel- 
que chose ie tascheray de vous en rendre compte demain par 
l'ordinaire et pour ne pas retarder dauantage ce courrier ie 
uous supplieray seulement de me faire l'honneur de me croire.— 
Monsieur, vostre très humble et très obeissant serviteur, 
P. pe Becrrèuee. 


Au dos—Le frère de Monsieur de Bellièure, du 2 Januier 1647, 
receu le 9. 


[P. Berrièvee to Brienne. London, 2 Jany. 1647. 


Tue town presented its petition on Saturday, wherein there is very little 
mention made of the King of Great Britain, and what is said about him 
is entirely referred to the Covenant. Parliament met to-day in order to 
give a reply, which is not likely to advance much the king’s affairs, since 
the town alone—the Scots being gone, they were to sign their treaty last 
evening—cannot have great effect, and does not give one much to fear ; 
but what happened yesterday in the Upper House will give means to the 
King of England to accomplish something. It was there resolved that 
the king might come to Newmarket with security, in order to treat with 
the Parliament there. The Lower House has put off till to-morrow to 
discuss this resolution of the Upper House, that it is thought will pass 
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without other objection than that connected with the place to which it 
is considered the Lower House will not agree, because Newmarket being 
in one of the counties assured to the king, that have always shown a 
great affection for him, his presence there might encourage persons to 
undertake something in his favour, which is so much the more to be 
feared that the clergyman Hudson, who lately escaped, and who is said to 
be carrying on some design in favour of the King of England in these 
.very counties, was recaptured on the road from Newcastle four days ago: 
coming, as it is thought, from the king. Great hope is entertained of 
an arrangement on this resolution of the Upper House, but as the 
mischance would have it that has till now accompanied the King of Great 
Britain—which if it do not overwhelm him altogether, at least discredits 
him much in view of his auditory—the same day that this motion was 
passed an attempt was discovered to carry away the Duke of York and 
bring him either to Newcastle or to France, which was to be executed 
by order of the King of England. A person named Villiers was arrested 
immediately, with two others who were engaged in this attempt ; another, 
who has not been found, is said to be the one who spoke to the Duke of 
York. This prince at first denied any knowledge of the affair, but 
admitted afterwards that he did know of it. This matter has greatly 
estranged people’s minds and made them doubt whether the king really 
intends to come to terms, since, at the same time that he asks to come 
into this town, he thinks of causing his children to escape from it. I do 
not undertake to inform you of the reply that the courier has just brought, 
which it is to be hoped will be found conformable to the resolution of 
the Upper House. If I learn anything I shall try to give you an account 
of it to-morrow by the mail, so as not to delay this courier longer. ] 


XCI 


P. BELLIEVRE À BRIENNE 
Londres, 3 Jan. 1647. 
Monsieur,—Je m’ay donné l'honneur de vous escrire hier que 


la response du Roy de la Grand Bretagne uenoit d’arriuer, et 
ie pris la liberté de vous mander que résperois qu'elle seroit 
bien receüe sur ce qu'il me sembloit qu’elle accordoit la mesme 
chose quy auoit icy esté résoliie; j'en ay treuué plusieurs de 
mesme aduis, et quy croyent qu’elle aura plus d’effect par ces 
termes généraux que si elle auoit esté sur chasque article dont 
aucun n’eust satisffaict ; mais il y en a d’autres qui en pensent 
différemment, et disent qu’apres auoir faict si long temps 
attendre, de ne rien enuoyer que ce qui fust respondu au mois 
d’aoust dernier, desgoutera fort ceux qui s’estoient attendus à 
2A 
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quelque chose de précis; d’un autre costé les Escossois ne sont 
pas contents de n’auoir point ce qu'ils ont tant demandé, et de 
plus treuuent a redire que le Roy ait enuoyé icy cette response 
sans l’auoir communique à ceux de leur nation qui sont aupres 
de luy. Le comte de Manchester, Speaker de la chambre des 
seigneurs, la deuoit ce matin porter à la chambre pour en faire 
l'ouuerture. L'on ne scait si cela n'empeschera pas la chambre 
basse de délibérer sur la proposition de la haute ce quy auoit 
esté remis à ce iour. Les Independans ont faict grand brigue 
pour empescher que cette chambre ne soit de mesme aduis que 
la haute, leurs aduersaires néantmoins espérent de l'emporter. 
Plusieurs se sont persuadez qu’aprés cette affaire ainsy proposée 
et résolüe en la chambre haute, le Roy de la Grand Bretagne 
ne doit plus douter de l'affection des seigneurs; mais il y a 
plus d’apparance de croire qu'ils ont plus tost en cela songé a 
restablir la paix dans le Royaume qu'a procurer les auantages 
de leur Roy. L'on arresta hier en la chambre basse que l’on 
respondroit à la pétition de la ville de Londres par chefs, ainsy 
qu'elle y est conceüe, ce qui fera que l'on ne leur respondra de 
long temps et peut estre à dessein de les ennuyer, ils ont 
cependant renouuellé leur conseil Lundy dernier, et en ont osté 
tout ce qu’il y auoit d'Indépendans de sorte que tout est a prit 
[présent] presbitérien à la ville comme à l’armée Independans et 
ce pourroit bien estre pour cela que l’on faict auancer deux 
regimens de cauallerie proche cette ville en la prouince de Surez 
affin de la tenir en quelque crainte, et ceux quy m'ont donné 
cet aduis disoient, que l’on en deuoit faire uenir d'autres de 
l'autre costé de la riuière, à mesme intention, ie ne veux pas 
respondre qu'ils soient-bien aduertis, car cela ne m'a pas este 
confirmé. J'’ay encore parlé de la retraitte que les uaisseaux 
flamans auoient dans les ports de ce pays, ce qui m'a esté denié, 
de mesme que l’on auoit faict cy-deuant, et comme ray treuué 
que les marchants François et Anglois ne m'ont point dit qu'il 
y eut rien de nouueau, ie me suis contenté de dire que si cela 
estoit ce seroit donner à la France grand subject de se plaindre, 
et qu'en tout cas je croyois bien que la chose n'estoit pas uenue 
à leur cognoissance. J’ay sçeu despuis d’un marchant Anglois 
que les Flamams auoient conduit à Waterfort plusieurs prises 
par eux faictes sur les Francois, ou ils auoient tout uendu auec 
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la mesme liberté qu'ils auroient peu faire à Ostande, mais la 
haine que ceux de ce pays portent aux Irlandois, et sur tout 
aux catholiques, qui tiennent ce port, peut rendre cette aduis 
suspect, ce marchant ainsy que plusieurs autres assuroit qu’il 
ny en auoit point eu de menez aux ports d'Angleterre. 
J’essayeray d'en apprendre d’aduantage pour uous en informer, 
et en faire plainte de ça si il y a subject. Ie n’ay pas entendu 
parler du maire de Douures ny de l'affaire du courrier despuis 
ce que je me donné l'honneur de vous en escrire par le dernier 
ordinaire. I] est uenu icy nouuelles d'Irlande, qui nous sont 
aussy escrittes de Neuucastle, que le Marquis Dormont s’estoit 
accommodé auec les conféderéz, dont on n'est pas encore assuré. 
Ie prends la liberté de joindre a celle cy l’extraict que l’on m'a 
enuoyé d’une lettre ueniie icy d'Irlande despuis deux iours.— 
Je suis, Monsieur, vostre très humble et très obeissant seruiteur, 
P. DE BELLIÈURE. 


[P. Bexuiévre to Brienne. London, 3 Jan. 1647. 


I wap the honour of informing you yesterday that the reply of the 
King of Great Britain had just arrived, and took the liberty of adding 
that I hoped it would be well received, judging from what appeared to 
me that it granted the same thing that had been resolved upon here. 
I have found several persons of my opinion, and who consider that 
through its general terms it will have more effect than had it given a 
reply on each article, of which none might have been satisfactory ; but 
there are others who think differently of it, and say that, after having 
kept them in expectation for so long a time, to have sent nothing but 
what was replied in the month of August last will disgust greatly those 
who were expecting something precise. The Scots, on the other hand, 
are dissatisfied at not having what they have so much asked for, and 
find cause of complaint that the king sent his reply here without com- 
municating it to those of their nation who are with him. The Earl of 
Manchester, Speaker of the House of Lords, was to bring it to that House 
this morning in order to have it proposed. It is not known whether or 
not that will prevent the Lower House from discussing the resolution of 
the Upper House that was arranged for to-day. The Independents have 
had a great canvassing of votes in order to prevent the Lower House 
from coming to the same opinion as the Upper. Their opponents, how- 
ever, hope to carry it. Several persons are persuaded that after this 
matter has been thus proposed and carried in the Upper House, the King 
of Great Britain need have no more doubt of the affection of the lords ; 
but there is more reason to believe that in what they have done they have 
thought more of securing peace within the kingdom than of procuring 
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advantages for their king. The Lower House decided yesterday that it 
would reply to the petition of the city of London by order of articles, as 
it had been drawn up, from which it will result that the reply will not 
be sent for some considerable time, and this may have been done with the 
intention of annoying the city, which, however, renewed its Council on 
Monday last, and turned out all the Independents, so that at present all 
is Presbyterian in the city and Independent in the army, and this may 
be the reason that two regiments of cavalry have been advanced nearer 
to the town, in the county of Surrey, in order to keep it in check, and 
those who informed me of this stated that more were to be brought with 
the same intention from across the river, but I cannot certify that this 
latter report is exact, as it has not been confirmed to me. I have again 
spoken of the shelter the Flemish ships obtain in the harbours of this 
country, which is denied, as it was on the first occasion, and as I found 
that the French and English traders say there is nothing new in the 
matter, I merely replied that were it so France would have great reason 
to complain of it; in any case, I believe the matter has not come to 
their knowledge. I have learned since from an English trader that 
the Flemings had brought several prizes to Waterford that they had 
captured from the French, all of which they had sold there, with the 
same facility that they would have had at Ostend ; but the hatred thoee 
of this country have of the Irish, and especially the Catholics, who 
hold this harbour, leads me to consider this information as suspect, this 
trader and several others having assured me that nothing similar had 
happened in any of the English seaports. I shall try to learn something 
more of the matter and inform you of it, or make a complaint of it here 
if there be reason for it. I have not heard anything further of the Mayor 
of Dover, nor of the affair of the courier, since I wrote to you of it by 
the last mail. News from Ireland has arrived here, that we have also 
received by way of Newcastle, that the Marquis of Ormond has come to 
terms with the confederates, of whom one is not yet quite certain. I 
take the liberty of adding to this the extract of a letter that has been 
sent to me, which arrived here two days ago from Ireland. | 


XCII 
BELLIEVRE A BRIENNE 
24 December 1646. 


Nencastle, : 
| 3 Janvier 1647. 
Monsieur, —Par un courrier d’Escosse, qui passe à Londre, 
et qui ne me donne guieres de temps pour vous escrire, je me 
donneray l'honneur de vous faire scauoir que les nouuelles 
qu'il en apporte sont que l'on est sur le point d'y prendre 
des résolutions fort rudes contre le Roy d'Angleterre, a quoy 
j'estime qu'il se rencontrera d'autant moins de difficulté que 
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ceux mesme qui ont quelque bonne volonté pour le d. Roy 
tiennent pour certain que quelque menace que face le parle- 
ment d’Escosse, de le remettre ez mains des Anglois, ou de 
l'arrester prisonnier, s’il passe en Escosse, cette armée dans 
laquelle il s’est jetté ne souffrira pas qu'il soit rendu aux 
Anglois, ni quand elle se retirera d’icy l'ayant conduict en 
Escosse, qu’il y soit traitté plus rigoureusement qu'il a ésté par 
le passé. Apparemment les Escossois s'imaginent par un traitte- 
ment si rude obliger le d. Roy à leur accorder leur relligion 
et le contenant [conuenant] quilz n’ont peu obtenir jusques 
icy par touttes les autres voyes qu’ilz ont tasté. Il se pourroit 
faire qu’ilz pretendroient encores obliger par là les Anglois à 
les admettre auec eux aux résolutions qu’ilz veulent prendre 
touchant la disposition de la personne du d. Roy. Il y a peu 
d'apparence que l'un ny l'autre leur réussisse, Les Anglois 
sont trop engagez a les en tenir exclus; ilz les chassent en 
les mesprisans, en sorte que l'on peut dire que difficilement ilz 
leur donneront part; et le d. Roy n'est que trop résolu à ne 
point abandonner ses euesques. Que si les Escossois jugent 
comme moy, que l’une de ces deux choses ne leur puisse 
réussir, il y a apparence qu’ilz l'obligent à sortir de ses 
royaumes, simaginant que non seulement ilz euitteront par 
là de se brouiller auec les Anglois, ou d’estre ainsy mal 
traittez par eux, à la veue de toutte la Chrestienté, mais 
aussy que les affaires changent de face ilz trouueront de nouueaux 
expedientz pour adjuster les leurs. Je sorts d’auec le d. Roy, 
je l’estois allé trouuer au subject de ces nouuelles d’Escosse et 
du retour d’un gentilhomme que nous auions enuoyé vers les 
Gordons. Après l'auoir entretenu longuement sur les con- 
sidérations que je viens de toucher, et que je l’ay reconnu 
comme résolu à sortir d'icy, je luy ay dit les nouuelles que 
nous auons des Gordons qui sont en estat de le maintenir six 
mois dans les montagnes, non seulement à ce qu’ilz disent contre 
l'Angleterre et l’Escosse, mais contre tout le monde, s’il estoit 
nécessaire, qu’ilz ont instruit ce gentilhomme du chemin que le d. 
Roy auroit à tenir pour aller à eux, soit qu’il voulust prendre 
la voye de la terre ou celle de la mer, et sont conuenus des 
lieux ou ilz viendront en l’un ou l’autre costé, et leur armée 
aussy receuoir le d. Roy. Certeinement il a une autre pensée, 
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mais ie ne la connois pas, ie crains tousjours que ce soit celle 
d'aller en France. Je luy ay représenté qu'il y a beaucoup 
d'apparence aux propositions des Gordons; le bon estat ou 
nous apprenons par les lettres du Marquis d’Ormont du 28° de 
nouuembre et 2° décembre que sont les affaires d'Irlande ; les 
raisons que l’on a de s'imaginer qu’il y aura dans peu d’extrémes 
divisions, non seulement entre l'Angleterre et l’Escosse, mais 
aussy dans l’Angleterre, si sa sortie hors de ses royaumes, ou 
son arrest voulant en sortir, ne les assoupit point, bref qu'il 
scait ce que je luy ay tousiours dit de cette sortie, sur quoy est 
fondé l’appréhension que j’ay qu'il ne luy soit très difficille d'y 
rentrer. Je luy en ay mesmes répété les plus fortes considéra- 
tions, enfin il scait ce qu’il luy couste d’estre sorty de Londres 
plus tost qu’il ne failloit, et que de quitter ses royaumes luy est 
bien d’une autre conséquence. Il ne m'a rien respondu, qui 
me face perdre l'opinion que i’ay qu’il a pensée d’aller en 
France. Je lay quitté pour venir escrire et ne pas laisser 
passer le courier sans vous informer du mauuais estat ou sont 
les affaires. Je vais retrouuer le d. Roy pour essayer de luy 
faire prendre de bonnes résolutions, et en tout cas l’empescher 
d'en prendre de mauuaises. Finissant cette lettre, i’en reçois une 
que le S'. de Montereul m’escrit d'Edembourg le premier de ce 
mois, dont la substance est que tout y conspire à la ruine 
du Roy d'Angleterre, qu’il a subject de croire que les Arguilz 
sont d'accord auec les Hamiltons, qu’il a proposé à ces derniers 
tout ce qu'il auoit à leur dire, qu'ilz l'ont bien receu en appar- 
ence, mais qu'il juge par leur discours et leur conduitte qu'il 
n'y a rien à attendre d’eux.—Je suis, monsieur, vostre très 
humble et très obéissant seruiteur, BELLIÈURE. 

Au dos —M. de Bellièure, du 3° Januier 1647. Receu le 19° du 
mois. 


Dec. 
[BELLIÈVRE to Brienne. Newcastle, + Jos ate a 


By a courier from Scotland, who is to pass through London, and whose 
stay here gives me scarcely time to write to you, I have the honour to 
inform you that the news he brings is that very harsh resolutions against 
the King of England are on the point of being taken, concerning which 
I consider there will be so much the less difficulty that even those 
who have any goodwill for the king consider it certain that whatever 
threats the Scottish Parliament may make of delivering him into the 
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hands of the English, or of making him a prisoner if he pass into Scotland, 
this army into which he has cast himself will not tolerate his being given 
up to the English, nor on its withdrawal from here, having covered 
him to Scotland, that he be treated there more rigorously than he has 
been during the past. The Scots imagine, apparently, by so harsh a 
treatment to oblige the king to grant to them their religion and the 
Covenant which they have not been able to obtain till now by all the 
other means they have employed. It may be that they pretend also 
thereby to oblige the English to share with them the resolutions they 
wish to take concerning the disposal of the king’s person. There is little 
probability that they will succeed in the one or the other design. The 
English have too great interest to keep them aloof from the matter. 
They are driving them away with disdain, so that it may be affirmed 
they will not easily allow them to take part in it; and the king is but 
too resolved not to abandon his bishops. The Scots may perhaps judge 
therein, as I do, that if one or other of these plans do not succeed with 
them it is likely that they will oblige the king to leave his kingdoms, 
imagining to themselves that not only would they thus avoid quarrelling 
with the English or of being so badly treated by them in view of all 
Christendom, but also as things change their aspect they will find new 
expedients for remedying their affairs. I have just left the king, whom 
I went to visit on the subject of the news from Scotland and the return 
of a gentleman that we had sent to the Gordons. After having conversed 
with him at some length on the views which I have just expressed, and 
having found him as if resolved to get away from here, I gave him the 
news we have of the Gordons, who are ready to maintain him for six 
months in the Highlands, not only, according to what they say, against 
England and Scotland, but against all the world, were it necessary, that 
they have informed this gentleman of the road the king would have to 
take in going to them, either by land or by sea, and have arranged in either 
case on the places where they will come with their army to receive the king. 
He has certainly some other intention, but I do not know what it is ; 
I always fear it may be that of going to France. I pointed out to him 
that there was much to be hoped for from the proposals of the Gordons ; 
that the letters of the Marquis of Ormond of the 28 Nov. and 2 Dec. 
inform us of the favourable condition of affairs in Ireland ; the reasons 
that exist for supposing that there will shortly be formed wide divisions, 
not only between England and Scotland, but also in England, if they be 
not stifled by his leaving his kingdoms, or his arrest in trying to do so ; 
in short, that he knew what I had always told him of this going away, 
on which is based the fear I have that it may be very difficult for him to 
return again. I repeated to him even the most powerful considerations, 
after all he knows what it has cost him to have left London sooner than 
it was necessary, and that for him to leave his kingdoms is of much more 
importance. He told me nothing in reply to change the opinion I have 
that he thinks of going to France. I left him to come to write, so as 
not to allow this courier to leave without informing you of the bad state of 
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his affairs. I propose to rejoin him in order to try and prevail upon him 
to take some good resolution, and in any case to prevent him from taking 
bad ones. In finishing my letter 1 receive one from M. de Montereul, 
dated the first of the month, from Edinburgh, of which the substance is 
that everything there tends to the ruin of the King of England ; that 
there is reason to believe the Argyles to be agreed with the Hamiltons ; 
that, having proposed to the latter all he had to say to them, and being 
apparently well received, he yet judges by their conversation and be- 
haviour that there is nothing to be expected from them. ] 


XCITI 


BELLIEVRE A BRIENNE 


+ 2 6 janvier 1647- 
N ervcasile, 27 Decembre 1646. 


Monsieur,—Le S* de Montreul arriue d’Edimbourg. Je ne 
puis l'entretenir présentement sans perdre cette occasion de 
vous escrire, par un courrier qui passe d'Escosse à Londres que 
ie ne puis faire retarder. J'apprends par ce que me dit le 
S' de Montreul que les affaires y sont au point que ie crains 
de es voir il y a si longtemps, et principalement depuis que ie 
juge par le mespris que ie m’appercoy qu’ilz font de la personne 
du dit Roy de la facillité auec laquelle ilz se pouuoient porter 
à l’offenser,—le masque en est leué. Il ne m'en a point encor 
dict les particullaritez, vous les saurez au premier jour par le 
courrier Heron, que ie despescheray. Il y a 4 jours que je me 
donné l'honneur de vous faire scauoir l'appréhension en laquelle 
j'estois des résolutions que pouuoit prendre le roy d'Angleterre, 
je ne crois pas qu'il aie encore déterminé de faire aucune chose, 
et néantmoins les affaires pressent au dernier poinct.—Je suis, 
monsieur, vostre très humble et très obéissant seruiteur. 

Au dos M. de Bellièure, du 6 Januier 1647, receu le 19. 


[ Becuèvre to Brienne. Newcastle, 7-2 


M. pe MonrereuL has just arrived from Edinburgh. I cannot talk 
with him now without losing the opportunity of writing to you by a 
courier that is passing from Scotland to London, and whom I cannot 
delay. I learn from what M. de Montereul has told me that matters 
have reached the point at which I feared so long ago to see them, and 
feared all the more since I judge from the contempt I see they have for 
the person of the king, of the facility with which they might be led to 
offend him—the mask has been removed. I have not yet been told the 
details of it. I shall send them to you as soon as possible by the courier 
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Heron, whom I shall send specially. I had the honour of informing you 
four days ago that I feared the result of the resolutions the King of 
England would take. I do not think he has yet determined to do 
anything else, and yet matters are in the highest degree urgent. ] 


XCIV 
P. BELLIEVRE À BRIENNE 


A Londres, ce 10¢ Jan” 1647. 


Moxsrœur,—La response du Roy de la Grand Bretagne n'a 
pas faict icy l'effect qu’il en esperoit, personne n'ayant osé 
Yentreprendre de la faire valoir, mais aussy n’a-[t]-elle pas 
empesché que la chambre basse ne soit dem{e]urée d’accort que 
ledit Roy pourroit uenir à Omby au lieu de Neumarket, ce 
quy fust confirmé Samedy par la chambre haute, mais auec 
arresté que le Roy de la Grand Bretagne auroit bien seureté, 
mais non pas liberté, et qu’il seroit prié de uenir en ce lieu la, 
non pour traitter ce que l'on ne veut point, mais seulement 
pour y demurer, iusques a ce que il eust accordé ce que l’on 
luy demande despuis si long temps; et il aura peine à venir 
icy sans cella, voyant que les presbitériens, qui s’imaginent auoir 
à présent l’auantage sur leurs aduersaires, ne se disposent point 
à porter ses intérestz, s'il ne consent à ce qu’ils ont désiré de 
luy, mais en ce cas, ceux d'entre eux qui luy sont plus affec- 
tionnez se persuadent, qu’il aura toutte satisfaction. La ville 
souhaitte et presse pour auoir response, et doit encore pour cet 
effect aller auiourdhuy au parlement, et les Independans ont 
telle crainte de son retour, que quelques uns ont dit qu ils ne 
uoudroient pas qu'il y fust mesmes prisonnier, ne doutant 
point que le peuple ne l'en tirat pour le remettre sur le trône, 
tant ils disent que ce peuple en a d’enuie. Néantmoins comme 
il y a plus à craindre des résolutions du parlement qu'à esperer 
de celles de la ville, je douterois que ce qui fust arresté Sammedy 
dernier et confirmé Lundy ne tesmoignat le peu que l’on se doit 
promettre d’ eux, si on ne les contente, l’on résolut d’enuoyer 
conuier les commissaires d’Ecosse qui sont icy, de faire que 
le parlement d’Ecosse députe encore uers le Roy de la Grand 
Bretagne pour le prier d'accorder les propositions et s’il les 
refuse que le parlement d’Ecosse s’unisse auec celuy-cy pour 
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aduiser ce qui sera à faire. Et il y a grand subiect de croire 
que cette union se fera, les Escossois n’en tesmoignant pas 
moins d’enuie que les Anglois, qui s’en tiennent tout assurez 
publiant icy que les Escossois ont faict scauoir à leur Roy que 
si il uient en Ecosse ils le feront prisonnier, et que le dit Roy 
ne peut sortir du royaume, ayant faict donner ordre a sa garde 
et enuoyé des vaisseaux du parlement à l’emboucheure de la 
riuiere pour empescher qu'il ne s‘eschappe dans un vaisseau 
d’Hollande qui est là despuis quelque temps. L’on se tient 
icy fort assuré des escossois et j'y vois grand aparence, parceque 
j'apprends de Monsieur Ambassadeur il m'escriuoit du trois 
de ce mois, qu'il estoit en impatience d'apprendre ce que le 
parlement d’Ecosse auroit résolu sur la question qu’il auoit 
consulté à lassemblée des théologiens quy est à Edimbourg 
scauoir si leur Roy ua dans le Royaume d’Ecosse, et que 
celuy d’Angleterre l'exclüe du Gouuernement pour l’auoir 
quitte, sans accorder les propositions, s’il est loisible ou non à 
l’Ecosse de l’assister pour recouurer le gouuernement, sans qu'il 
accorde les propositions touchant la religion et le couuenant et 
donne une response satisfactoire aux autres, et que les théolo- 
giens auoient respondu qu'ils auoient cy-deuant faict scauoir 
au parlement qu'ils ne iugeoient pas à propos que le dit Roy 
allast en Ecosse, mais que si on les obligeoit a respondre 
positiuement sur la question proposee leur aduis estoit qu’en 
ce cas il ne leur est pas licite d’assister le dit Roy, et Monsieur 
l'Ambassadeur croyoit que le parlement d'Ecosse pourroit bien 
se ranger a l’aduis des théologiens, le Roy de la Grand Bretagne 
n'ayant rien faict de ce quy pouuoit obliger le Royaume 
d'Ecosse a le seruir, ny mesmes des particuliers, quy y sont en 
consideräon. Monsieur Ambassadeur n’auoit point encores 
de nouuelles de Monsieur de Montereul.—Je suis, Monsieur, 
vostre très humble et tres obéissant seruiteur, 
P. DE BELLIÈURE. 


Au dos — M" de Grignan Bellièure du x Januier 1647, receu le 19. 


[P. Bettrtvre to Brienne. London, 10 Jan. 1647. 
Tue reply of the King of Great Britain has not had the effect that was 
hoped for, no one having dared to undertake to make the most of it, but 
at the same time it has not prevented the Lower House from remaining 
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agreed that the king could come to Holmby instead of Newmarket, 
which was confirmed on Saturday by the Upper House, but with the 
decision that the King of Great Britain would have every security, but 
not liberty, and that he would be invited to come to that place, not in 
order to treat of what is not wanted, but merely to remain there until he 
may grant what has been required of him since so long a time; and he 
will have trouble in coming here without agreeing to that, seeing that 
the Presbyterians, who consider they have now gained the upper hand 
over their opponents, are not disposed to support his interests if he do 
not consent to grant what they wish from him, but in the event of his 
complying some among them who are best disposed towards him believe 
he will obtain every satisfaction. The city still wishes and presses to 
have a reply to its petition, and is to go to Parliament to-day for that 
purpose, and the Independents have such fear of the king’s return that 
some among them have said that they would not have him here, not 
even as prisoner, having no doubt but that the people would deliver him 
in order to restore him to the throne, so great is the desire they say 
people have to do it. Nevertheless, as there is more to fear from the 
resolutions of Parliament than there is reason to hope for from the 
resolutions of the city, I suspect that what was decided on Saturday last 
and confirmed on Monday, represents the little one has to expect from 
them unless they receive satisfaction ; it was resolved to invite the 
Scottish Commissioners, who are here, to cause the Scottish Parliament 
to send again a deputation to the King of Great Britain in order to 
beg him to grant the proposals, and if he refuse, that the Scottish 
Parliament may unite with this one to advise as to what will be done. 
And there is much reason to believe that this meeting will take place, 
the Scots not showing themselves to be less desirous of it than the 
English, who remain quite certain of it, and announce here that the 
Scots have informed their king that if he come to Scotland they will 
make him prisoner, and that the king cannot leave the kingdom, orders 
having been given to his guard and ships of the Parliament sent to 
the mouth of the river to prevent his escape in a Dutch ship that 
has been there for sorne time. People here are quite certain of the 
Scots, and I see great appearance of it, because the ambassador wrote 
to me on the third of this month to say that he was impatient to learn 
what the Scottish Parliament had decided on the question it had sub- 
mitted to the General Assembiy in Edinburgh, to know if their king, 
going into the kingdom of Scotland, having been excluded from the 
government of England by the English Parliament for having left that 
country without granting the proposals, if it be lawful or not for Scot- 
land to assist him to recover the government without his granting the 
proposals regarding religion and the Covenant and giving a reply satis- 
factory to the others, and that the clergy had replied that they had 
previously informed the Parliament that they judged it to be out of 
place for the king to go to Scotland ; but if they were obliged to reply 
plainly to the question proposed, their reply was that in that case it was 
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not lawful for them to assist the king, and the ambassador believed 
that the Scottish Parliament would adopt the opinion of the clergy, 
since the King of Great Britain had done nothing that could oblige 
the kingdom of Scotland to serve him, nor had he done anything to 
induce private individuals of consideration there to do so. The ambas- 
sador had not yet had news from M. de Montereul. ] 


XCV 
DU MOLIN! À LE TELLIER? 


De Dublin, le Xe de Jan” 1647. : 
MonsEIGNEUR,—Je suis uenu icy pour vous despescher la 
fregate que j’ay eu ordre d’achepter despuis mon retour de 
France, affin de vous prier de nous enuoyer les vaisseaux que 
ie vous demandez lesquels il fault de nécessité qu'ils soient en 
ses ports de Waterfort de Wnkeloir et Galloway ou en cettuy- 
cy de Dublin dans la fin de feburier, et qu’en les despeschant 
ils ayent quelque sorte de passeport du Parlement d’Ang. ou 
du moins qu'ils ne soient chargez de rien qui puisse obliger 
leurs vaisseauxs à interrompre leur voyage. Le porteur a 
chargé d'aller luy mesme uisques à la Cour affin de me 
rapportez luy-mesme les lettres de change que vous me 
voulez enuoyer, si mon homme que i’ay desia auprès de 
vous, il y a quatre mois n’est désia parti auec. Cetty-cy 
n'estant à autre fin, Monseigneur, vous ayant rendu compte 
particulièrement de touttes les affaires par mes précédentes du 
7° Xe escriptes à Kilkenny.—Vostre très humble et très 
obéissant seruiteur, Du Mo ttn. 


Souuenez vous, s'il vous plaict, que la ditte frégate n'est 
rauitaillée que pour deux mois et que le seruice du Roy souffrira 
beaucoup si vous ne nous enuoyez a temps les dits vaisseaux 
Monseigneur. 

Au dos—Auec la lettre de M' de Belliéure du 22° feburier 1647, 
receu le 28 du d. mois.3 


[Du Monin to Le TELLIER. Dublin, 10 January 1647. 
I wave arrived here in order to despatch to you the frigate that 1 was 
required to buy since my return from France, and to beg you to send 


1 French Agent in Ireland. 
? Counsellor of State and Controller of Finance. 3 See vol. ii. p. 4. 
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to us the ships that I have asked from you, which ought to be in the ports 
of Waterford, Wicklow, and Galway, and in this one of Dublin by the end 
of February, and that in despatching them they may be provided with 
some sort of permit from the English Parliament, or at least that they be 
laden with nothing that could oblige the English ships to interrupt their 
voyage. The bearer is instructed to go as far as to Court, so that he may 
bring back himself the letters of change you wish to send to me; if my 
man, who has been already with you during the past four months, has 
not already left with them. This letter has no other object, as I gave a 
minute account of all matters here in my preceding letters written on 
the 7th December at Kilkenny. 

P.S.—Please to remember that the frigate mentioned is only supplied 
with provisions for two months, and that the king’s service will suffer 
much if you do not send the ships in time. ] 


XCVI 
BELLIEVRE A BRIENNE 


A Newcastle, le * Janu. 1647. 


MonsiEur,—Ce que je vous escris depuis six mois seruira, 
s’il vous plaist, de préface a cette despeche, par laquelle ie vous 
faits scauoir, que ie pourrois bien Lundy prochain partir de 
cette ville, pour prendre le chemin de Londres, puisque les 
résolutions du Parlement d’Escosse et celles ou je trouue le 
roy d’Ang™ me font voir les affaires dans le point auquel mes 
ordres portent de me retirer d'icy. Les Escossois font, depuis 
trois jours, une garde si exacte, pour empescher que leur Roy 
ne leur eschappe, et ont tellement augmenté celle quilz luy 
auoient donné cy deuant, que l’on peut dire qu'il est main- 
tenant prisonnier, leurs comitez et leurs parlemens déclarent 
qu ilz le veullent liurer aux Anglois; l’armée des Independans 
s'approche pour le receuoir. L'intention du dit Roy est de 
se retirer d'icy, soit qu’il l’exécute soit que l'on le suprenne, se 
voulant sauuer, et que les Escossois le liurent, comme ilz ont 
résolu, je ne me doibs point trouuer en cette cour. 

Aussy tost que nous eusmes la nouuelle des estranges résolu- 
tions qui se prenoient dans les comitez d’Edimbourg, je parlay 
bien hault aux généraux de l’armée et aux autres qui sont icy 
du comité, mais tout ce que je dits, non plus que ce que fit en 
Escosse le S. Montereul, n'a peu empescher que le parlement 
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n'ait confirmé ce qui y auoit esté faict, aprés quoy ie me suis 
trouué obligé de faire esclat et de tesmoigner le sentiment que 
Jay de ce que les Escossois ont pris des résolutions si esloignées 
de ce que nous pouuions attendre et de ce que leurs dépputtéz 
près du parlement d’Angleterre auoient promis formellement. 
J’ay creu qu'il estoit bon que chacun sceut que ilz ont attiré 
le dit Roy dans leur armée, sur les asseurances qu’ilz ont donné 
qu'il y seroit receu, et y pourroit demeurer auec honneur et 
seuretté, sans y estre pressé en ce qui touche sa conscience, et 
que comme une des choses que la France désire auec le plus de 
passion est de voir ces Royaumes, qui luy sont amis et voisins, 
jouir d’un repos qui soit durable, elle a escoutte ce que leurs 
députez à Londres ont faict proposer de voulloir s’entremettre 
de l'accommodement de cette affaire, comme estant seule capable 
de garantir ce qui seroit promis de part et d'autre, et ou 
aujourdhuy au lieu d’executter ce à quoy ils seroyent obligez 
par leur naissance quand ils ne l’auroyent pas esté par leurs 
parolles et par leurs escris, apres s’estre seruis des offices de 
la France prés du roy d’Angleterre, pour le faire tomber dans 
leurs pièges quilz luy tendoient, et en auoir tiré toutte sorte 
d’auantages ilz le traittent indignement. Qu'ils douient estre 
certains que la France en sera fort offensée, et si elle a conseillé 
a leur roy de passer auec les escossois sur les promesses qu'ilz 
luy donnoient elle se treuuera obligèe pour son honneur de 
faire connoistre au dit Roy et à tout le monde qu’elle prendra 
part aux infractions qui luy en auront esté faittes. Ce n'a pas 
esté une petite consolation au roy d’Ang™ d'apprendre que ie 
parlois ainsy. Il eust bien voulu me porter à escrire a Edim- 
bourg ce que ie disois icy, mais je luy ay faict connoistre par 
raison qu'il n’estoit pas à propos, et ne luy ay pas obmis celle 
que ce seroit donner un tiltre contre la vérité, n’estant point 
venu dans l’armée par l'induction de la France, laquelle luy 
auoit tousiours laissé iuger et a ses ministres quelle foy il 
pouuoit adiouter aux parolles que donnoient les Escossois. Il 
est, comme ie croy, satisffaict de ma conduitte, si ce n'est qu'il 
a quelque imagination que noz offices et les discours que ie tins 
depuis huict jours ayent peu estre cause d’une offre qui luy 
fut faicte Mardi dernier par les officiers de l'armée, et les 
gouuerneurs des places que les Escossois tiennent dans l’Angle- 
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terre de se déclarer pour luy, auec toute l'armée, à la teste de 
laquelle ilz le mettroient et ou ilz voulloient aussy en receuoir 
tous ceux qui voudroient seruir le dit roy de quelque nation 
qu'ils pussent estre et ne luy demandoient autre chose sinon 
qu’il leur promit que lors qu'il seroit en pouuoir il feroit ce qui 
dèpendroit de luy pour establir le gouuernement presbiterial 
en Angleterre, moyennant quoy ils publioient le lendemain un 
manifeste que, conformement aux sermens qu'ilz auoient pris, 
ilz voulloient mesme contre les parlemens seruir leur roy qui 
les satisffaisoit sur le point de la religion. Jay faict retarder 
trois jours ce courrier pour attendre ce que produiroient ces 
offres, qui me sembloient assés aduantageuses, mais elles n’ont 
pas eu plus de pouuoir que les offices précédens pour luy faire 
abandonner les euesques 4 la suppression desquelz il proteste 
qu’il ne promettra jamais de consentir, mais de plus il nous 
veut persuader que quant il auroit accordé ce qu'ilz deman- 
doient ilz ne l'eussent pas serui en la manière qu'ilz pro- 
mettoient. Ce n’est pas sans subjet qu'il se méffie des Escossois, 
mais il me semble que en l'estat ou sont les choses il ne luy 
pouuoit estre desaduantageux d'accepter ces offres, d'autant 
plus qu’ils s’obligeoient de comencer à le seruir le lendemain 
de la signature et quilz ne luy demandoient rien qu'après qu'il 
auroit esté restabli, et ce encore en termes ausquelz le temps 
pouuoit donner une explication compatible auec ses intentions 
présentes. Il y a quelque temps que ie voy que la grande 
apprehension qu’il a d’estre entre les mains des Escossois est 
fondée principalement sur la peur que quelques uns luy ont 
donnée, lesquelz vouloient lobliger d'accorder la religion que 
l'on luy demande, et peut estre en mesme temps ayant dessein 
de nuire aux ministres de la reyne d’Ang**,—au moins cella n'ait 
produit que le dernier effect de ces deux, qu'ilz se pouuoyent 
promettre,—ilz luy font croire que les Escossois pourroient 
tenter doresnauant le dernier moyen qui leur reste pour establir 
le presbitaire ce qui est (ce mot est bien rude) de faire mourir 
ledit roy, apres quoy ilz ne pouuoient pas douter de l’auoir, 
puisque quand la royauté subsisteroit ce seroit en la per- 
sonne du P. de Galles, qui s’est en faueur du presbitaire auec 
la reyne sa mère déclaré précisément par les instances qui en 
ont esté faictes de leur part audit Roy d'Angleterre. C'est 
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je croy une des plus fortes raisons qui lait fait songer d’aller en 
France, il ne m’a point encore dit qu'il ait la pensée de faire 
ce voyage, mais a touttes les considerations qui me l’ont faict 
croire cy deuant j’adjouste celle des inconuéniens qu'il trouue, 
et de l'exclusion qu’il donne à tous les autres expédiens que 
l'on luy propose. Aussy tost que nous auons preueu l'ex- 
trémité ou il alloit estre reduict, nous luy auons offert toutes 
les facillitez qu'il s'est peu, pour se retirer dans les montagnes, 
et depuis qu'il est estroittement gardé nous l'auons encores 
accomodé de toutes les choses qui luy sont nécessaires pour 
cet effect; il n'est pas impossible qu’il se sauue, il n'est im- 
possible que l’armée n’empesche qu'il soit liuré, mais en quelque 
cas que ce soit, ie ne voy pas qu'il y ait rien à faire icy qui soit 
du ministére d’un ambassadeur. Il y a long temps que je me 
suis donné l'honneur de vous escrire que les affaires du roy 
d'Ang'° ne seroient pas aisément ajustées si elles ne l'estoient 
auant que les Escossois se missent en possession dans leur parle- 
ment de gouuerner leur pais, ainsy que l'est l'Angleterre, 
depuis quelques années, et ie croy que la chose est maintenant 
a un tel point, que quelque offre que ledit roy leur fit elles 
n’accomoderoient plus ses affaires et que la voye de la négocia- 
tion doit estre apparemment a l'aduenir celle de sa ruine 
jusques à ce qu'il ayt de grands partis en Angleterre qui se 
déclarent en sa faueur. Le dit roy me prie de faire entendre 
à tous ceux qui peuuent donner conseil a la reyne sa femme, 
qu'il n'est pas icy moins prisonnier qu'il seroit à humbe, que 
le parlement d'Ang” luy destine, et que sil y estoit conduit il 
changeroit de prison et non pas de condition. Je me sers de 
ses termes,—et qu’il est necéssaire pour sa préseruation que 
la dite reyne et le prince de Galles facent entendre à tout le 
monde qu'ilz estiment que ledit roy a faict des offres au 
parlement d'Angleterre et d'Escosse pour donner la paix a ses 
subiectz beaucoup plus grandes qu'ilz ne luy eussent conseillé. 
Ce que ie vous escris est plus tost pour luy faire par ce discours 
juger des pensees du dit roy, que afin que la reyne d’Angle- 
terre soit aduertie de cette imagination du roy son mary, elle 
le sera sans doubte suffisemment par ses depesches. En quelque 
affliction qu'il soit il prend peine de me consoller du desplaisir 
qu'il voit que j’ay de ce que ses affaires n’ont pas réussi entre 
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mes mains; il en impute quelque chose aux espérances que ses 
ministres qui sont en France ont faict conceuoir aux Escossois, 
sans quoy il estime que d’abord j’aurois peu conclurre quelque 
chose auec eux, et me dit que les offices que j’ay faict ont 
esloigné de plus de trois mois le malheur où il se trouue 
maintenant. J’attendray a Londres vos ordres, ou ie verray 
sil y aura encore quelque chose a faire, mais comme ie ne juge 
pas qu'il y ayt lieu de rien esperer par la négociation, et 
qu’apparemment les choses y seront portées à des grandes ex- 
tremitéz, je vous supplie de me les enuoyer au plus tost, et 
de trouuer bon que ie vous dise qu’au cas que vous en donniez 
part aux ministres de la reyne d'Angleterre, il y a une chose à 
obseruer, que leur principal dessein est de nous engager dès 
à présent à la guerre auec l'Angleterre. Je le scay parcequ'ils 
m'en ont tesmoigné, et par ce que j’ay veu quilz en ont escrit 
au roy, auquel néantmoins j’ay faict perdre cette pensée, 
luy représentant qu’une telle déclaration nous donneroit de 
nouuelles affaires, et feroit conceuoir à la maison d'Autriche 
de nouuelles espérances qui esloigneroient la conclusion de la 
paix généralle de laquelle il attend son restablissement. Le 
S* de Montereul demeure pres du Roy de la G. B. ainsy que 
le désire le dit roy.—Je suis, Monsieur, vostre très humble et 
très obéissant seruiteur, BELLIEURE. 


Au dos—M. de Bellièure du 12 Januier 1647, receu le 21 par 
eron. 


[Beccrèvre to Brienne. Newcastle, ~ Jan. 1647. 


Wuat I have written to you during the last six months will serve, if 
you please, as a preface to this despatch, by which I inform you that I 
shall probably leave this town on Monday next, in order to return to 
London, since the resolutions of the Scottish Parliament and those in 
which I find the King of England present to me that conjuncture in 
which my orders direct me to withdraw from here. The Scots during 
the past three days have kept so strict watch in order to prevent the 
king from making his escape, and have so increased the guard they had 
formerly given him, that it may be said he is now a prisoner; their 
committees and their parliaments declare that they wish to deliver him 
up to the English; the army of the Independents is approaching in 
order to receive him. The king’s intention is to get away from here. 
Whether he succeed, or whether he be caught in making the attempt, 
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and the Scots deliver him up, as they have decided, I ought not to be 
found here. 

As soon as we had information of the strange resolutions that were 
being taken in the committees in Edinburgh, I spoke loudly to the 
generals of the army and to the others of the committee who are here, 
but all I said, no more than all M. de Montereul did in Scotland, was 
able to prevent the Parliament from confirming what had been done, on 
which I could not refrain from breaking out and declaring the opinion 
I have of the resolutions the Scots have taken that are so remote from 
what we were entitled to expect and from what their Commissioners to 
the English Parliament had formally promised. I thought it necessary 
that each one should know that they have allured the king into their 
army on the assurances they gave him that he would be well received 
there, and that he could remain there with honour and security, and 
without being pressed in what concerns his conscience ; and that as one 
of the things most desired by France is to see those neighbouring and 
friendly kingdoms in possession of a lasting peace, she undertook, on 
the representations of their commissioners in London, to intervene in 
the arrangement of this affair, as being alone able to guarantee what 
would be promised on the one part and on the other, and that now 
instead of executing what they ought to be obliged by their birth to do, 
even were it not that one had their written engagements, after having 
made use of the good offices of France with the King of England, in 
order to lead him into the snares they had set for him, thereby having 
derived every sort of advantage, and treated him shamefully ; they may 
be certain that France will be very dissatisfied at it, and if she has 
counselled their king to pass over to the Scots on the promises they gave 
to him, she will be obliged for her honour’s sake to declare to the king 
and to every one that she takes part in the infractions of these promises 
that have been made. It was no small consolation to the King of 
England to learn that I spoke thus. He would have wished me to write 
to Edinburgh what I said here, but I made him understand on what 
ground it was not advisable, and did not omit to mention to him that 
to do so would be to give a record contrary to the truth, as he was not 
induced by France to come to the Scottish army, that had always left 
him and his ministers to judge of what faith he might place in the 
promises the Scots gave. He is, I believe, satisfied with my conduct if it 
be only from what he supposes, that our services and the language | 
have been using for the last eight days resulted in his receiving on 
Tuesday last an offer from the officers of the army and the governors of 
fortresses which the Scots hold in England, to declare for him with all 
the army, who would place him at their head, and be willing also 
to receive all those who would wish to serve the king of whatever 
nationality they might be, without asking anything from him but to 
promise to them that when he would be in power he would do all that 
depended on him to establish Presbyterian church-government in Eng- 
land, in return for which they would the following day publish a mani- 
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festo declaring that in compliance with the oaths they have taken they 
would, in opposition to the Parliaments, serve their king who would satisfy 
them on the matter of religion. I have delayed this courier during 
three days in order to learn what might be the result of these offers, 
which appear to me somewhat advantageous, but they have had no 
greater influence over him than preceding services to induce him to 
abandon the bishops, whose suppression he protests against, and says he 
never will consent to it; but further, he wishes to persuade us that had 
he even granted what they asked they would not have served him in the 
manner they promised. It is not without reason that he distrusts the 
Scots, but it seems to me that, in the actual state of his affairs, it could not 
be disadvantageous for him to accept these offers, in so much the more 
that they engage to serve him from and after the day the signature is 
given, and that they ask nothing from him in return until after he be 
re-established, and the request they do make is in such terms that time 
might bring a solution of it in keeping with his present intentions. 
I have remarked for some time that the great apprehension he has in 
being in the hands of the Scots is mostly caused by the fear some 
people have given him, who—wishing to oblige him to grant the 
religion they demand from him, and having perhaps at the same time 
had some intention of doing harm to the ministers of the Queen of 
England (at least this last was the impression it made on me that 
it was intended to produce)}—have made him believe that the Scots 
would hereafter attempt the last means that remained to them in 
order to establish Presbyterianism, which is—the word is very hard—to 
put the king to death, after which they would have no doubt of obtain- 
ing it, since if the monarchy subsisted it would be in the person of the 
Prince of Wales, who is in favour of Presbyterianism, with the queen, 
his mother, as has been distinctly declared .by the entreaties made 
on their part concerning it to the King of England. This is, I believe, 
one of the strongest reasons that has led him to think of going to 
France ; he has not yet told me that he has any intention of making this 
journey, but in addition to all the reasons that caused me to believe it 
formerly, I add that of the inconveniences he finds in all other 
plans that are proposed to him. As soon as we foresaw the extremity 
to which he was about to be reduced we offered him every facility 
possible in order to retire to the Highlands, and since he has been 
so closely guarded we have supplied him with everything necessary 
for that purpose; it is not impossible that he may escape, neither 
is it impossible that the army may prevent his being given up, but 
in any case I do not see that there is anything to do here in the nature 
of an ambassador's duty. I had the honour of pointing out to you 
long ago that the affairs of the King of England would not be easily 
arranged were it not done before the Scots had installed themselves 
in their Parliament, in order to govern their country as England has 
done for some years past, and I believe that the matter is now advanced 
to such a degree that whatever offer the king might make to them they 
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would no longer consent to arrange his affairs, and that the means of 
negotiating is hereafter apparently destined to be that of his ruin, until 
large parties are formed in England that may declare in his favour. 
The king begs me to represent to all those who may advise the queen, 
his consort, that he is no less a prisoner here than he would be at 
Holmby, where the English purpose to send him, and that if he were 
taken there he would change his prison but not his condition. I use his 
own terms, and that it is necessary for his safety that the queen and the 
Prince of Wales lead every one to understand that they consider the 
king has made offers to the Parliaments of England and Scotland, in 
order to give peace to his subjects, much greater than they had coun- 
selled him todo. What I am writing to you now is more intended for 
the Queen of England, to enable her to judge by this conversation of the 
thoughts of the king, her husband, that she be informed of these imagin- 
ings on his part, of which she will no doubt be sufficiently acquainted 
from his despatches. However great the king’s affliction may be he 
takes the trouble to console me for the dissatisfaction he sees I feel on 
the subject of his affairs that have not succeeded in my hands; he 
attributes it, in some measure, to the hopes his ministers in France gave 
to the Scots, without which he considers that I might at first have been 
able to conclude something with them, and he tells me that my good 
offices have delayed for more than three months the misfortune that has 
happened now. I shall await your orders in London, where I shall see 
if there still be anything to be done, but as I consider there is no reason to 
hope for anything by negotiating, and that evidently matters there will 
be carried to the last extremities, I beg you to send them to me without 
delay ; and, if you will allow me, I would mention to you that in the 
event of your acquainting the ministers of the Queen of England of it, 
there is one thing to be remarked, that their principal design at present 
is to engage us in a war with England. I know it, because they have 
told me of it, and because I have seen that they have written of it to the 
king, whom I made to give up that idea, pointing out to him that a 
similar declaration would lead us into new concerns and give new hopes 
to the House of Austria, which would defer the conclusion of the general 
peace on which he hopes for his re-establishment. M. de Montereul 
remains with the King of Great Britain in compliance with the king's 
wish. ] 


XCVII 
P. BELLIEVRE A BRIENNE 
A Londres, ce 17° Jan” 1647. 
MonsiEur,—Ce qui fust ordonné il y a huict iours faict uoir 
le crédit des presbitériens, ayant esté faict deffences de faire 


exercise d’autre relligion, à quoy les Independants s’opposérent 
de tout leur pouuoir, mais apres auoir esté assembles iusques 
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aprés minuict les autres l’emporterent. Les Independants 
auoient eu pensée de faire présenter une pétition en leur faueur, 
mais. soit qu'ils n’ayent peu la faire signer par autant de 
personnes qu'a esté celle de la uille, ou qu'ils ayent désespéré 
de pouuoir obtenir ce qu’ils pretendoient, l’on dit qu'elle a esté 
bruslée. Les aduantages des Presbitériens ne mettent pas les 
affaires du Roy d’Ang*‘ en meilleur estat, au contraire c'est ce 
quy faict tenir ceux de ce party plus fermes à uouloir qu'il 
leur accorde tout ce qu’ils ont désiré, l’estat auquel est leur 
Roy leur donnant moyen de faire ce que bon leur semblera. 
Uous uerrés par la feuille cy jointe, ce quy a esté arresté au 
comité à Edimbourg et despuis confirmé par le parlement 
d’Ecosse, qui le faict exécuter, en ce qui s'est peu du moins. 
On a déclaré au Roy de la G. B. que l’on a ordre de le garder 
plus exactement, et en effect sa garde a este redoublée, tant 
dedans que dehors son logis, qui faict continuellement des 
rondes, et l'on a faict uenir a Neuucastle de la cauallerie quy 
faict aussy garde aux enuirons de la uille. L’on nomma hier icy 
les comtes de Pembrok, Demby, et le milord Montaigu, auec six 
de la maison des Communes, pour aller à Neuucastle, mais l’on 
peut dire qu'ils sont plustost députés pour receuoir leur Roy 
des Escossois et le conduire à Humby que pour le prier d'y uenir, 
se disant icy qu’il fault bien que ces commissionnaires se depes- 
chent de partir pour estre là auant le 28° Jan', qui sera le 
second feurier (février) suyuant l’estile (le style) nouueau, 
parceque ce jour les Escossois en douient sortir, qui ne le 
veulent pas garder d’aduantage. Il partit hier un gentil- 
homme pour porter au Roy la response que le parlement faict 
à la lettre qu'il auoit enuoyé il y a quinze iours, qui porte aussi 
aux Escossois les assurances de la satisfaction que ce parlement 
a de ce qu'ils ont faict et du dessein de demurer unis ensemble. 
L'on leut auant hier au parlement une lettre du Roy de la 
Grand Bretagne escritte a un gentilhommé qui a commandé 
pour luy dans la prouince du Walles qui porte qu’auant le 
premier iour de l'an il aura une forte armée et que la moitie de 
l’Anglet. se sera déclarée pour luy ; quelques uns croyent cette 
lettre uéritable, et disent que ces Imaginations dont le d. 
Roy se repaist, l'ont tousiours empesché de songer à faire ce qui 
le pouuoit seruir; en effect d’autres pensent que le ministre 
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Hudson, qui a este pris despuis peu, auoit faict cette lettre, 
comme beaucoup d'autres, pour engager du monde au seruice 
du Roy de la Grand Bretagne, et la plus grand part tient que 
c'est un office des Independans qui luy ueulent plus de mal, 
affin de destourner les bonnes uolontés du peuple qui semble 
beaucoup affectionner son retour. Un courrier qui arriua hier 
a apporté nouuelles que Monsieur l'Ambassadeur a eu dimanche 
dernier son audiance publicque, en laquelle il prit congé du 
Roy de la Grand Bretagne, et en suitte une particulière dans 
la chambre du lict, et qu'il partoit Lundy pour reuenir à 
Londres; bien que ie n’aye point de lettres de Monsieur 
l'Ambassadeur qui apparamment n'aura point esté aduerti du 
passage de ce courrier, ou qui ne l'aura peu faire arrester, ie ne 
laisse pas descrire cette nouuelle comme certaine, estant con- 
forme à la résolution que par ce courrier il m’escriuoit en auoir 
prise.—Je suis, Monsieur, vostre tres humble et tres obéissant 
seruiteur, P. pe BELLIEURE. 


Au dos—M. de Grignon, du 17° Januier 1647. Receu le 21° du d. 
mois par Héron. 


[P. BezLIÈèVRE to Brienne, London, 17 Jan. 1647. 

Waar was ordered eight days ago indicates the influence of the 
Presbyterians ; the exercise of any other form of religion having been 
prohibited, which the Independents opposed with all their force, but 
after having prolonged the sitting till after midnight, the former carried 
it. The Independents had thought of presenting a petition in their 
favour, but whether it be that they were unable to obtain as many 
signatures as was contained in the petition of the city, or that they 
despaired of being able to obtain what they wanted, it is said their 
petition has been burnt. The success of the Presbyterians does not 
ameliorate the affairs of the King of England ; it has, on the contrary, 
rendered the former more firm in their determination that he grant to 
them all they have desired ; the present condition of their king enabling 
them to do as they like. You will see by the slip of paper I enclose what 
has been decided upon in Edinburgh, and thereafter confirmed by the 
Scottish Parliament, which is putting it into execution, at least in so 
far as it is possible. The King of Great Britain has been informed that 
orders have been received to guard him more closely, and, in fact, his 
guard has been doubled, both within his residence and without, and 
they go the rounds continually ; cavalry has also been brought to New- 
castle to keep guard in the neighbourhood of the town. The Earls of 
Pembroke and Denbigh, with Lord Montaigue and six members of the 
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House of Commons, were appointed yesterday to go to Newcastle, but 
they are considered to be deputed simply to receive their king from the 
Scots and conduct him to Holmby, to invite him to come there; it is 
said here that these commissioners will require to make haste to leave in 
order to be there before the 23rd January, which will be the 2nd 
February according to the new style, because on that day the Scots, who 
will no longer keep him, are to leave there. A gentleman left yesterday 
in order to take to the king the reply of the Parliament to the letter he 
sent a fortnight ago, who also takes to the Scots the assurance of the 
satisfaction of this Parliament at what they have done, and of their 
intention of remaining united together. A letter was read in Parlia- 
ment the day before yesterday from the King of Great Britain, written 
to a gentleman who had held a command from him in Wales, in which 
it is stated that before New Year’s Day he will have a large army, and 
that one-half of England will have declared for him ; some people think 
the letter is genuine, and say that these fanciful imaginings that the 
king indulges in have always prevented him from thinking of doing 
what could be of service to him; others think that the clergyman 
Hudson, who has been arrested lately, had written this letter, as also 
many others, in order to engage people to serve the King of Great 
Britain; yet the most of people think that it is the work of the 
Independents, who wish to do him all the harm they can in order to 
turn aside the goodwill of the people, who seem to be very well disposed 
towards his return. A courier who arrived yesterday brought news that 
the ambassador had his last public audience, in which he took formal 
leave of the King of Great Britain, on Sunday last, and afterwards a 
private reception in the bedchamber, and that he was to leave on Monday 
to return to London; although I have not had letters from the am- 
bassador, who probably was not informed of the passing of this courier, 
or who may not have been able to stop him, yet I send this news to you 
as certain, it being conform to the decision that the ambassador informs 
me by this courier he had taken. ] 


XCVIII 
BELLIÈVRE À BRIENNE. 
A York le FT Janu, ™47 


1646° 
Monsreur,—Je me suis donné l'honneur de vous escrire, 
Samedi par le Courrier Héron. Dimanche i’eus du Roy de la 
G. B. mon audience de congé. Le lendemain ie suis party de 
Newcastle auec intention de me rendre à Londres, le plus 
diligemment qu'il se poura C'est le seul lieu ou l'on se 
pourroit encore imaginer de mesnager quelque chose pour 
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empescher l'extinction toute entiere de la monarchie dans cette 
Isle. Si l’aucthorité que reprennent les Presbitériens pouuoit 
réduire les Independans à consentir à des conditions qui peus- 
sent compatir auec la royauté, la connoissance que j’ay des 
intérestz des uns et des autres, et de ce que veut leur accorder 
le roy d’Ang”, fera que je pourroy voir dans peu ce que l'on 
en doit attendre. Lorsque j’ay pris congé de luy il s'imaginoit 
qu’il luy seroit libre de se retirer en Escosse, s’il ne voulloit 
pas demeurer en Angleterre, quand l’armée des Escossois en 
sortiroit, et m’asseura qu'il ne viendroit point vers Londres, 
que je ne luy mandasse de le faire, et pour cet effect me donna 
un chiffre. Certainement je ne m’en seruiray point pour ce 
subject. Je feray bien ce qu'il faut pour le faire aller à bonnes 
conditions, mais ce ne sera pas sur ma parolle, et aussy peu sur 
mon désir qu’il y viendra. Au reste, sil pouuoit faucer ses 
gardes ce seroit pour aller en France, comme je me suis donné 
l'honneur de vous escrire cy-deuant, mais ie doute fort qu'il le 
puisse maintenant, et ie ne croys pas aussy qu'il puisse rien 
esperer par l’armée d’Escosse, depuis qu'il a reffusé aux princi- 
paux officiers de leur accorder la relligion comme ilz luy ont 
demandé, et que celluy qui a disposé toute la cauallerie a 
déclaré ne le pouuoir seruir sans cela, quoy que je luy aye faict 
offrir pour s'en passer, ce qui pourroit tenter un pauure cadet 
de bonne maison d’Escosse, de le faire duc des Orcades, auec 
huict mil Jacobus de rente, capitaine des gardes du roy 
d'Angleterre de deux mil Jacobus de reuenu, et cheuallier de 
la Jarretiére. Vous scauez l’arresté des Anglois de n’admettre 
aucun estranger à la médiation de leur pais. Ils auront grande 
peine à me souffrir à Londres. J’auray à me conduire prés de 
ces desraisonnables auec beaucoup de circonspection. Aussy 
tost que j'y auray veu l'estat des affaires ie me donneray 
l'honneur de vous en informer. 

Je reçois en cette ville la lettre du 28 du passé qu’il vous a 
pleu prendre la peine de m’escrire à la quelle ie vous supplie de 
trouuer bon que ie remette à Londres à faire response. 

L'on commença Mardy dernier de compter aux Escossois les 
£200,000 st. que l’on veut donner.—Je suis, Monsieur, vostre 
trés humble et trés obéissant seruiteur, BELLIÈURE. 


Au dos —M. de Bellièure, du 18 Januier 1647, receu le dernier. 
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[Beuièvre to Brienne. York, % Jan. 1647. 

I nap the honour of writing to you on Saturday by the courier Heron. 
I had an audience with the King of Great Britain, to take my leave of 
him, on Sunday. The following day I left Newcastle with the intention 
of returning to London as quickly as possible. It is the only place where 
one may still hope to arrange some means of preventing the entire 
extinction of the monarchy in this island. If, by the authority the 
Presbyterians are recovering, the Independents could be compelled to 
accept conditions compatible with the monarchy, the knowledge I have 
of the interests of both, and of what the King of England is willing to 
grant to them, would soon enable me to see what one might expect 
therefrom. When I took leave of him he imagined that he would be at 
liberty to go to Scotland, if he did not wish to remain in England, when 
the Scottish army goes away, and he assured me he would not come 
towards London unless I advised him to do so, and gave me a paper 
written in cipher to that effect, which I shall certainly not make use of 
for such purpose. I shall do what is required to enable him to go in 
favourable conditions, but it will not be on my promise, and as little on 
my wish, that he will go there. Besides, if he could force his way 
through his guards it would be in order to go to France, as I have 
already mentioned to you, but I doubt much that he will be able to do so 
now, and I do not believe, further, that he has anything to hope for 
from the Scottish army since he refused to grant religion to the principal 
officers in the manner they required it of him, and the one who com- 
manded all the cavalry declared they could not serve him without that, 
although I made him an offer, if he would consent to dispense with it, 
that might tempt a poor cadet of a good Scottish family,—to make him 
Duke of Orkney, and eight thousand Jacobus of yearly income, captain 
of the King of England’s guards, with two thousand Jacobus a year, 
and a Knight of the Garter. You know the resolution of the English 
not to allow any foreigner to mediate in their country; they will make 
much trouble about tolerating me in London. I shall have to act among 
these unreasonable people with much circumspection. As soon as I see 
the state of affairs I shall have the honour of informing you of it. 

I have received in this town your letter of the 28 ult. I shall have 
the honour of replying to it from London. 

The counting out of the £200,000 stg. to be given to the Scots was 
begun on Tuesday last. ] 


XCIX 
MONTEREUL av CARDINAL MAZARIN 
Newcastle, 5; Janvier 1647. 


J’at cru que la première chose que je devais faire après le 
départ de M. de Belliévre était de voir si le roi de la G* BF 
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avait pris quelque résolution positive dans ses affaires, afin de 
me rendre plus capable de le servir. L’ayant donc été trouver 
pour ce sujet, il m’a fait entendre qu'il ne donneroit jamais son 
consentement aux choses que ses peuples désiroient de lui, non 
seulement parce qu’il seroit honteux que les menaces de ses 
ennemis l'eussent obligé de faire ce qu'il avait refusé aux 
instantes prières de ses amis, mais encore parce qu’il croyait 
que ce qu'on demandoit de lui était également contre le repos 
de sa conscience et contre le bien de ses Etats. Il m'a dit 
ensuite que ne voyant point en ces trois royaumes un seul lieu 
où il peut demeurer avec seureté, il pensoit à se sauver avant 
toute chose. Que si cela lui manquait il voulait faire tous ses 
efforts pour engager l'armée des Ecossois à le conduire en 
Ecosse, et que quand il n’aurait pai faire ni l’un ni l’autre, il 
faudrait se résoudre de se retirer à Holmby, ainsi que le Parle- 
ment Anglais l'avait résolu. 

Pour ce qui est du dessein qu'a le dit roi, de sortir, si il est 
possible, de ses Etats, bien que je n’aie pas eu lieu de le presser 
de faire une chose à laquelle il était déjà assez porté de lui- 
même, je ne puis m'empêcher de dire a V. E. que je croy qu’il 
ne peut rien faire ajourd’hui de plus utile pour sa conservation, 
et que j'eusse même désiré qu'il y eut pensé il y a longtemps. 
Les raisons que j'ai pour cela sont, qu’il rompt aux Parlements 
d'Angleterre et d’Ecosse les mesures qu'ils avoient prises, qu'il 
ote en se retirant aux uns et aux autres, ce qui pouvoit leur 
empêcher de se brouiller, soit en demeurant d'accord ensemble 
de ce qu'ils feront de sa personne, soit en fortifiant toujours le 
parti entre les mains duquel il sera, en empêchant que l’autre 
entreprenne de l’attaquer,—qu'étant hors de ses royaumes il se 
pourra rendre aisement dans les lieux où il jugera que sa présence 
pourra le plus contribuer au rétablissement de ses affaires, — 
enfin, que je ne vois qu'un roi d'Angleterre qui soit remonté 
sur son trône après être sorti de prison, et que j'en compte 
plusieurs qui ayant été obligé de sortir de cette isle, y sont 
retournés avec avantage et y ont régné fort heureusement. 
Mais tout ce que j'appréhende est, qu'il ne soit plus possible 
au dit roi d'exécuter ce dessein, non seulement parce qu'il est 
gardé très étroitement par les Ecossois et que le Parlement 
d'Angleterre tient plusieurs vaisseaux de guerre à l'embouchure 
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de cette riviere, et y a méme fait entrer une fregate pour 
observer le vaisseau qui est venu de Hollande pour prendre le 
dit roi, mais principalement parce que sa Majesté a laissé a 
Will. Moray la conduite de cette entreprise, qui entretenant 
toujours le dit roi dans l'espérance de pouvoir se sauver, 
l'empêche en même temps de se servir de ceux qui pourraient 
aider à S. M. avec autant d'adresse et plus de seureté que lui à 
l'exécution de ce dessein, et ne lui donne pas lieu de prendre 
les autres voies que lui seraient utiles, pour remettre ses affaires 
en meilleur état. 

Pour ce qui est de la résolution qu'a S. dit M. de se retirer 
en Ecosse avec l’armée des Ecossois, s’il ne lui est pas permis de 
se sauver, il espère en recevoir de differents auantages,—comme 
d'être en lieu où sa présence pourra donner du cœur à ce qui 
lui reste d'amis et les porter à chercher les moyens de le 
rétablir, —de se pouvoir sauver plus aisément étant la que 
demeurant en Angleterre, —de donner sujet à ces deux nations 
de se brouiller, puisque les Anglais qui ont arrêté que leur roi 
viendrait à Holmby auront sujet de le demander à l’Ecosse. 
La dite M° croit encore qu'elle ne peut consentir à se retirer 
en Angleterre, qu'elle ne temoigne qu'elle est contente des 
actions des Ecossais, et qu’elle ne donne sujet de penser qu’elle 
les quitte de toutes les promesses qu'ils lui ont faites. 

De moi, Mg", comme je suis d’une opinion bien differente de 
Ja sienne, je n'ai pi m’enpêcher de lui témoigner que je croyois 
qu'il est plus apropos pour ses intérêts de se retirer en Angle- 
terre où il y a des peuples qui, par une reste d'affection qu'ils 
ont pour lui, ou par la haine qu'ils portent au gouvernement 
présent, sont aussi disposés et plus capables de le servir que ce 
que reste de personnes que lui sont fidéles en Ecosse, d’où je 
croy qu'il se sauverait avec autant de peine que d'Angleterre, 
puisqu'il y serait gardé des Ecossais, et de peur que S. M. leur 
put faire du mal quand elle serait échappée, et de crainte que 
les Anglais ne leur en fissent s'ils l'avaient laissé échapper ; 
outre que ne pouvant se resoudre ni à approuver le covenant 
ni à établir le gouvernement presbyterial il semble qu’il n’y a 
rien du tout à se promettre de l’Ecosse, ce qui n'est pas ainsi 
des Anglais dont la plus grande partie ne demande ne l’une ni 
l’autre de ces deux choses. 
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Mais il y a une consideration plus fort encore que ces 
premières pour éloigner le roi de la G' BF de la pensée qu'il a 
de se retirer en Ecosse, c'est que, comme il est très certain que 
les Ecossais ne veulent pas avoir de querelle avec Angleterre, 
on se doit aussy asseurer, ou qu'ils ne recevront pas leur roi 
chez eux, ou que s'ils le reçoivent ils le retiendront aussy 
resserré que les Indépendants le désireront de peur de les irriter. 
Cependant, comme toutes ces choses que j'ai représentées n'ont 
pi changer la resolution que le roi de la G* B' avait prise, j'ai 
été obligé de parler aux principaux chefs de l’armée qui sont 
ici, et principalement à ceux qui peuvent avoir interêt que les 
choses qui se sont passées quand il est venu les trouver demeu- 
rent secrettes, et j'ai essayé de leur faire voir qu'ils sont 
obligés de ne pas abandonner leur roi aux Anglais, par leur 
covenant, dans lequel ils ont juré de conserver sa personne, ce 
qui est bien éloigné de ce qu'ils sont prêts à faire en le livrant, 
qu'ils répareront par là l'honneur de leur nation qui va être 
terni par la honteuse résolution qui a été prise dans leur Parle- 
ment, et enfin qu'en conservant leur roi ils ont avec eux de 
quoy donner de la crainte aux Indépendants, de l’amitie des- 
quels ils ne se peuvent jamais asseurer; mais je ne vois aucune 
apparence que ce que je dis, ou que ce que font les autres, 
puisse avoir l'effet que nous désirons, de sorte qu’apparemment 
il ne reste plus au roi qu'a se retirer à Holmby. Et comme 
c’est une chose qu’il ne faut point s'attendre de pouvoir changer, 
jai essayé de voir si S. M. ne jugerait point apropos de 
témoigner au Parlement d'Angleterre qu'elle désire faire de lui- 
même, ce qu’il faudra qu'elle fasse par nécessite, non pas en 
sorte que le Parlement d'Angleterre ait sujet de penser que le 
dit roi consente a la honteuse resolution que les Ecossais ont prise 
de le livrer, mais pour témoigner aux Anglais que les Ecossais, 
lui ayant refusé de le conserver, après l'avoir engagé a venir 
vers eux, et lui avoir promis de le défendre, il leur sait gré des 
offres qu’ils font de le recevoir en leur pays, et pour leur faire 
entendre qu'il espère de leur pouvoir donner toute sorte de 
satisfaction quand il sera dans la maison où ils ont jugé apropos 
qu'il se retirast. I] m'avait même semblé qu'il pouvait faire 
voir qu'il serait bien aise d’y aller présentement, ce qui étant 
demandé avant que l'argent ait été donné et que toutes les 
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affaires soient réglées, pourrait être bien reçu des Anglais et 
embarrasserait les Ecossais qui désirent que toutes choses 
soient résolues avant que se defaire de la personne de leur roi. 
Il me semblait encore que ceci eut pi servir pour ne parler des 
asseurances sur lesquelles le dit roi est venu trouver les Ecossais 
qu’autant qu'il était nécessaire pour son service, sans y engager 
la France que de bonne sorte, et venir aux particularités avant 
que je pusse recevoir les ordres de V. E.; mais je ne puis faire 
agreer cecy à sa dite M“, que est résolue quand tous les Commis- 
saires seront arrivés, de presser les Ecossais de lui conserver la 
seureté qu'ils lui ont promise et de le mener en Ecosse pour cet 
effet ; en quoy j'ose dire que le roi de la G' Br fait deux choses 
qui lui sont egalement préjudiciable, l’une d’offenser les Anglais 
par l’appréhension qu’il fera voir d'être mis entre leurs mains, 
et l’autre de donner lieu aux Ecossais de faire une chose plus 
agréable à l'Angleterre, en lui remettant le roi, malgré tant de 
résistance qu’il aura faite. 

Voila, Mg", quelles sont les résolutions du roi de la G* Br. 
Cependant il m'a proposé deux choses: l’une que j'eusse à 
dire hautement ici, qu’il avait raison de ne pas approuver le 
covenant, de ne pas établir le Presbyteriat, et de ne pas faire 
les autres choses qui lui étaient demandées par les Ecossais ; 
et l’autre, qu’il voulait publier aussy comme il était venu dans 
l'armée des Ecossais sur les asseurances de la France et faire 
voir l'écrit que je lui avais donné. Le roi de la G BF fit la 
première de ces deux propositions à M. de Bellièvre qui lui dit 
qu'étant sur le point de partir, il publierait volontiers ce qu'il 
désirait mais qu’il ne trouvait pas qu’il fut si apropos que je 
fisse le même, parce que comme Sa M. croyait que je lui 
pouvais rendre ici quelque service, n'ayant personne que moi 
auprès de lui en qui elle témoignast se vouloir fier absolument, 
il ne fallait pas que je donasse d'abord sujet aux Ecossais de 
penser à m’éloigner de sa personne, comme ils auraient sujet 
de le faire si je faisais voir que je trouve de l'injustice dans 
leurs démandes et que j’empéche leur roi de leur donner satis- 
faction. Mais, comme il y a fort peu d'apparence que ni les 
Anglais ni les Ecossais me laissent auprès de leur roi, quelques 
lâchetés que je puisse faire pour leur plaire, qui ne pourront 
servir qu'à leur donné plus de prise sur moi et fournir plus 
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d’excuse à leurs mauvaises actions en les dissimulant ; et qu'il 
y a aussy peu de sujet de croire que je puisse être utile à quoy 
que ce soit au dit roi, tandis qu'il écoutera les conseils de quel- 
ques personnes qui sont près de lui, il m’a semblé que la 
consideration de mon séjour auprès de sa dite Mt° ne me 
devait point empécher de dire une chose très juste et très 
raisonable. 

Comme j'ai jugé, toutefois, que cette pensée pouvait avoir été 
insinuée au dit roi par ceux qui désirent rejeter sur la France 
le refus qu'il fait de contenter ses Parlements, et qui veulent 
donner sujet à ce peuple de croire que leur roi aurait accordé 
ce qu'ils ont demandé de lui avec de si fortes instances, et ce 
qu'ils croyent si nécessaire pour l'établissement de leur repos, 
si les Ministres de France ne l'en avaient détourné, j'ai cru 
qu'il n'était point apropos de faire cette declaration publique, 
mais que c'était assez de dire que le covenant et les autres 
choses que les Ecossais veulent avoir aujourd’hui, n'avaient 
point été demandées par eux quand ils l'ont fait venir en leur 
armée, —ce qui montre l'injustice que commettent les Ecossais 
en voulant obtenir les choses qu'ils n'avaient point désirées, et 
le droit qu'a le dit roi de leur refuser ce qu'ils lui ont même 
promis de ne lui pas demander,—ce qu'il me semble que sa dite 
Majesté a bien pris. 

Pour ce qui est de la pensée qu'il a de faire voir l’asseurance 
que je lui ai donnée, j'a n'ai point fait difficulté que le Chev" 
Moray n'ait contribué à la lui faire prendre pour essayer qu'il 
ne se parle plus des siennes, et faire que la France paraisse 
chargée de tout le manquement des Ecossais. J'ai donc tâché 
de faire connaître au roi comme il était bien plus apropos de 
faire voir les promesses que les Ecossais avaient données à la 
France que celles que je lui avais faites, puisqu'il a plus de 
droit de presser les Ecossais de tenir la parole qu'ils ont donnée 
par écrit, et qu'ils ont toujours promis de garder jusqu’a ce 
qu’il soit arrivé dans leur armée, que la France dont les 
Ministres l'ont averti avec tant de fidélité et de soin des 
mauvaises volontés des Ecossais et du peu d’asseurance qu'il 
devait mettre en leurs paroles, joint que le traitement quil 
recoit aujourd’hui des Ecossais ne lui donne pas sujet de désirer 
faire les choses à leur descharge, et d'essayer que dans l'instant 
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qu'ils violent si bassement les promesses qu'ils ont faites eux- 
mêmes, il paraisse seulement qu'ils ne tiennent pas ce que la 
France a promis. Le roi de la G' B' m'a témoigné qu'il 
approuvait ce que je lui disais, et qu'il en userait de cette 
sorte. Cependant, comme je ne puis être trop particulière- 
ment informé des volontés de V. E. touchant cet éclaircissement, 
je la supplie très humblement de me les vouloir faire savoir le 
plustôt qu'il sera possible et parce que j’appréhende que les 
choses se trouvent avancées avant que je puisse recevoir ses 
ordres, je prendray la hardiesse de lui dire que ce que je me 
suis proposé est, d'engager sa M. tout le moins qu’il se pourra, 
et d'essayer qu'il ne se parle que de promesses que les Ecossais 
ont faites à leur roi et non pas de celles que la France lui a 
données, afin que leur mauvais procédé paraisse sans que Sa 
Majesté se trouve engagé de le venger que quand elle le jugera 
apropos et qu'elle sera en état de le faire. Les Ecossais ont 
bien tâché par Will. Moray et par le Chevalier de faire que le 
roi de la G* BF n'en vint pas même jusques là, en lui repre- 
sentant qu'il ne retirerait aucun avantage de cet éclaircissement 
que de mettre en peine deux ou trois personnes qui ont essayé 
de le servir, et je ne me fusse pas opposé à cela, croyant que 
J'aurais toujours lieu de faire éclater les choses après avoir reçu 
les ordres de V. E. ; mais outre que le dit roi n'y a püû être porté 
en aucune sorte, il m’a semblé encore qu'il serait plus utile à 
sa dite M, et plus préjudiciable aux Ecossais que ces choses 
qui peuvent donner des sujets de mauvaise satisfaction aux 
Anglais püssent éclater avant que les affaires fussent tout-à-fait 
réglées entre l'Ecosse et Angleterre. 

J’appréhende, Mg", que cecy ne soit une mauvaise prépara- 
tion pour obtenir les recrues que V. E. désire avoir. Et pour 
cela j'écris encore présentement à M. le Comte d’Angus, et je 
presse le Trésorier d’Ecosse qui est Président du Parlement de 
m'en faire réponse; mais l'entretien que j'eus hier avec le 
Comte de Lothian qui me dit qu'outre les 5000 hommes 
d'infanterie qu’ils doivent garder en Ecosse, ils ont encore de 
grandes recrues à envoyer en Irlande, et la difficulté qu’il me 
fait touchant les levées dans le Nord d’Ecosse où les Gordons 
ont repris les armes, me donnent beaucoup de sujet de croire 
que l’on ne pourra avoir d'eux ni si promptement ni même 
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si aisement que l'on croirait le nombre d'hommes que l'on 
démande, quoiqu'ils promettent positivement qu'ils donneront 
permission d'en lever aussitôt que les armées qu’ils ont sur pied 
seront debandées, et que le nouveau corps qu'ils veulent entre- 
tenir sera formé. 

Au reste, pour ce qui regarde mon séjour ici, je prendray la 
hardiesse de dire à V. E. que comme les Ecossais se doivent 
aisement porter à me vouloir mal, parce qu'ils ont essayé de 
m'en faire, et les Anglais parce qu'ils se persuadent que je leur 
en ai fait, et tous les deux parce qu'ils me croient fidèle à 
leur roi, et qu'ils savent par les épreuves qu'ils en ont faites 
que je ne le porteray jamais à faire les choses que je croiray 
lui être desavantageuses, je ne doute point aussi qu'ils ne 
fassent tout ce qui leur sera possible, ou pour lui donner des 
défiances de moi ou pour m'éloigner de lui, et quand leurs 
artifices ne leur auront pû servir pour me mettre mal dans son 
esprit, ils ne m'empêchent ouvertement de m’approcher de sa 
personne. 

Je supplie donc très humblement V. E. de me commander 
bien précisément, si je dois attendre qu'ils se portent à me 
défendre de voir leur roi pour me retirer d'auprès de lui. 
Cependant je ne l’abandonneray pas avant que je recoive les 
ordres de la cour quelque chose qui puisse arriver; mais si 
V. E. juge apropos que je demeure encore auprès de lui, je la 
supplie de vouloir me faire écrire une lettre du roi par laquelle 
il me le soit ordonné, ce qui me servira pour m'aider à m'y 
maintenir quelque temps. Je la supplie aussy de me mander, 
comme je dois vivre avec le Chev’ Moray, mais je lui diray que 
roi de la G' BF a desire que je vecusse bien avec lui et avec son 
cousin. 

Les Ecossais ont envoyé icy le Comte de Traquair qui a 
autrefois été très bien avec le roi de la G' B pour l’asseurer 
qu’il se rétablit en Ecosse et en Angleterre s'il fait ce que les 
Ecossais désirent de lui, et on m'a même promis de grandes 
récompenses si j'y voulais disposer le dit roi, ce qui me donne 
sujet de croire que c’est une chose que les Ecossais désirent 
bien fort, et conclure en suite qu’elle doit être pour le moins 
aussy utile aux intérêts des dits Ecossais qu’à ceux de leur roi. 
J’ajouteray encore deux choses à V. E., l’une qu'un barbier que 
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Will. Moray employait pour ménager la sortie du roi, a 
decouvert tout ce que que le dit Will. Moray lui avait fié, et 
cependant qu'il ne s’en fait aucune poursuite contre le dit 
Moray, ainsy qu'il se devrait au moins par bienseance ; ainsi, 
Mg’, je n’ai aucune espérance qu'il puisse rien arriver de bon 
de tout cecy. L'autre est, que depuis que cecy a été découvert 
le Comte de Dunfermline a offert au dit roi de le faire échapper 
et de se retirer avec lui; il se pourrait ou que pour l'affection 
qu'il porte à son maitre, ou pour l'appréhension qu'il a de se 
voir obligé de faire bon ce qu'il m'a promis, et ce qu'il a con- 
firmé au roi de la G' B' en arrivant à Newark, il pourrait 
désirer véritablement le sauver, mais le soin qu'il a pris de ma 
conservation lorsque je ne suis nullement en danger, en disant 
au roi que je ne suis pas en seureté s’il me laisse ici après lui, me 
fait douter de la sincérité de ses intentions et me donne sujet 
de croire que quelque particulière amitie qu'il m'ait toujours 
témoigné, il cherche plustot à me perdre qu’à sauver son roi, 
et qu’il pense que le meilleur moyen qu'il ait pour m'empêcher 
de l’accuser est de me reduire à la nécessité de me défendre. 

Killegrew est arrivé ici cet après-diner de la part du Parle- 
ment d'Angleterre. Je n'ai pi rien apprendre de lui sinon 
qu'il était venu. M" le Chancelier d’Ecosse y est depuis 
Vendredi, et les Commissaires que l’on a envoyé d'Edimbourg y 
arriveront des Mardi; ne lui ne eux, n'ont encore rien fait 
entendre au roi de la G" B' touchant leur envoi, et il est bien 
difficile qu'ils puissent faire de bonne grace un si mauvais 
compliment, comme celui dont ils ont été chargés. 


(Monrerevt to CarpinaL Mazarin. Newcastle, = Jan. 1647. 

I raoueur the first thing I ought to do after the departure of M. de 
Bellièvre was to see if the King of Great Britain had taken any decided 
resolution in order that I might try and assist him in carrying it out. 
Having then called on him for this reason, he led me to understand 
that he would never give his consent to the demands of his people, not 
only because it would be shameful to yield to the threats of his enemies 
what he had refused to the earnest entreaties of his friends, but also 
because he believed what was asked of him was equally opposed to his 
peace of conscience and to the welfare of his people. He then told me 
that as he did not see a single place within the three kingdoms where he 
could remain in safety, he thought more of leaving his country than of 
anything else. If he found that to be impossible he said he would try 
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to induce the Scots to take him to Scotland, and if neither plan were 
possible he would have to go to Holmby as the English Parliament had 
decided. 

As regards the king’s design to leave his country, if it be possible, 
although I have never had occasion to press him to do a thing which he 
was already quite enough disposed himself to do, I cannot help saying to 
your Eminence that I believe he can do nothing more useful for his 
own safety at present, and I should have wished him to have thought of 
it long ago. The reasons I have for it are: that he thus breaks off in 
the Parliaments of England and Scotland the measures that have been 
taken ; that he removes by his withdrawal from the one and the other 
what could restrain them from quarrelling, or in their remaining agreed 
together of what they will do with his person, or in strengthening always 
the party in whose hands he may be by preventing the other from 
attacking it; that being out of his kingdoms he will be able to go freely 
in such places as he may judge his presence most necessary in the re- 
establishment of his affairs ; in short, that I see but one King of England 
who has mounted on his throne after leaving prison, whereas I count 
several who, having been obliged to leave this island, have returned here 
with advantage, and have reigned very happily. But what I fear is that 
it is no longer possible for the king to carry out that plan, not only 
because he is very closely guarded by the Scots, and that the English 
Parliament keeps several warships at the mouth of this river, and one 
has even been brought up the river to watch the ship that has come from 
Holland to take the king away, but principally because his Majesty has 
left the management of this plan to Will. Moray, who, always encourag- 
ing the king in the hope of being able to escape, at the same time 
prevents him from making use of those who would be able to help H.M. 
with as much ability and more security than he in carrying out this plan, 
and does not allow him the means of taking other courses that would be 
useful to him in putting his affairs into a better condition. 

As to his Majesty’s intention of going to Scotland with the Scottish 
army if he find no means of escape from here, he hopes thereby to realise 
several advantages, such as being in a place where his presence would 
give courage to the friends that remain to him, and induce them to 
devise means to re-establish him ; to be able to escape more easily being 
there than by remaining in England ; to give subject of dispute to the 
two nations, since the English, having decided that their king should go 
to Holmby, would have reason to demand him from Scotland. His 
Majesty believes also that he cannot consent to withdraw into England 
without expressing that he is satisfied with the doings of the Scots, and 
giving reason to think he excuses them on all the promises they have 
made to him. 

On my part, as I am of a quite different opinion, I could not refrain 
from expressing to him that I believed it was more suitable for his 
interests for him to retire to England, where there are people who, either 
on account of a remaining affection they have for him, or through the 
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hatred they bear to the present government, are as well disposed and 
more capable of serving him than what remains of persons who are 
faithful to him in Scotland ; whence I told him I believed he would have 
as much difficulty of making his escape as in England, since he would be 
guarded there by the Scots both through fear of the harm he might do 
to them were he to escape, and through fear that the English would do 
the same to them did they allow him to escape. That besides from his 
not being able to resolve either to sanction the Covenant or to establish 
Presbyterianism, it seemed as if he had nothing at all to expect from 
Scotland, which is not so with the English, the greater part of whom 
requiring neither the one nor the other of these two things. 

But there is one consideration stronger than these first that ought to 
dissuade the King of Great Britain from the intention he has of going to 
Scotland, viz.: As he is very certain that the Scots do not want to have 
a quarrel with England, one may be as sure either that they will not 
receive their king into their kingdom, or, that if they receive him, they 
will guard him as closely as the Independents will guard him, for fear of 
irritating them. However, as all these things which I represented have 
not been able to change the resolution that the King of Great Britain 
had taken, I have been obliged to speak to the principal chiefs of the 
army, who are here, and specially to those who might have interest that the 
transactions that took place when he came to find them remain secret, 
and I tried to show them that they are obliged not to abandon their king 
to the English by their covenant, in which they have sworn to protect 
his person, which is very different from what they are ready to do by 
delivering him up to the English, that they will thereby restore the 
honour of their nation that is about to be sullied by the shameful resolu- 
tion that has been taken in their Parliament, and that in preserving their 
king they had sufficient to keep the Independents, on whose friendship 
they could never count, in check ; but I do not see any likelihood that 
what I said or what the others are doing can have the result we wish, so 
that apparently there remains nothing else for the king but to retire to 
Holmby. And, as this is a decision that one must not expect to be able 
to change, I have tried to see if his Majesty might not judge it à propos to 
make it appear to the English Parliament that he wishes to do of himself 
what he will require to do from necessity, not so as to lead the English 
Parliament to think that the king consents to the shameful resolution 
the Scots have taken to give him up, but in order to show to the English 
that the Scots having refused to him to keep him, after having engaged him 
to come to them, and after having promised to defend him, that he is 
obliged to them for the offers they make of receiving him in their country, 
and in order to let them understand that he hopes to be able to satisfy 
them in every way when he will be in the house in which they have 
judged suitable for him to retire. It had even occurred to me that he 
might let it be seen that he would be glad to go there at present, and 
that this request being made before the money may have been given and 
all matters settled, might very likely be granted by the English, and 
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would embarrass the Scots, who wish everything to be decided before they 
give up the person of their king. It seemed to me further that at this 
juncture I ought to speak of the securities on the faith of which the king 
came to the Scots, in so far as this might be necessary for the king’s service 
without bringing France forward in any invidious way, and without going 
into details before having received your instructions on the subject ; but 
I cannot induce his Majesty to consent to this. He is resolved, when all 
the Commissioners will have arrived, to insist that the Scots maintain the 
protection they promised to him, and for that purpose that they conduct him 
to Scotland. In acting thus I venture to say the King of Great Britain 
will do two things equally hurtful to his own interests: one, in offending 
the English by the apprehension he will show he feels on being put into 
their hands ; and the other, by giving the Scots an opportunity of doing 
a most agreeable thing to England in delivering up the king to her in 
spite of all the resistance he will have made. 

Such are the decisions of the King of Great Britain, who has, however, 
proposed to me two things: one, that I would publish loudly here that 
he was right in not sanctioning the Covenant, and in not establishing 
Presbyterianism, and not doing the other things that were demanded by 
the Scots ; and the other, that he wished also to publish how he had come 
into the Scottish army on the security of France, and to show the writing 
I had given to him. The King of Great Britain made the first of these 
proposals to M. de Belliévre, who told him in reply, that being on the point 
of leaving, he would willingly publish whatever he might wish, but that 
he considered it not so suitable for me to do the same, because as his 
Majesty believed I could be of some service to him, being the only person 
near him in whom he could absolutely confide, I ought not to give the 
Scots any reason to send me away from him, as they would have were I 
to show that I found their demands unjust, or that I had prevented their 
king from granting what they required of him. But as there is very 
little likelihood of either the English or the Scots allowing me to remain 
with their king, whatever baseness I may do to please them,—which will 
only serve to give them a greater hold over me, and furnish further 
excuse for their bad actions in dissimulating them,—and that there is 
also little reason to think that I can be useful in anything whatever to 
the king so long as he listens to the counsels of some persons who are 
about him. It seemed to me that the reason of my being resident with 
his Majesty ought not to prevent me from stating to him a thing that is 
very just and very reasonable. As I judged, however, that this idea may 
have been insinuated into the king’s mind by those who wish to throw 
the blame on France of his having refused to satisfy his Parliaments, and 
who wish to lead this people to believe that their king would have 
granted to them what they have asked from him with such earnest 
entreaties, in the belief of their being necessary to secure their tran- 
quillity, if the ministers of France had not dissuaded him from it, I 
thought it was not judicious to make this declaration public, but that it 
was enough to state that the Covenant and the other matters which the 
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Scots wished to have now were not asked by them when they led him to 
come to their army,—which shows the injustice that the Scots commit in 
wishing to obtain things that they had not desired, and the right the 
king has to refuse to them what they had even promised not to ask of 
him,—which his Majesty seemed to take very well. 

As regards his intention of showing the security I gave to him, it is 
easy for me to see that Sir Robert Moray has influenced him in coming to 
this decision, so as to try that nothing more be said about his securities, 
and to make France seem charged with what is all the fault of the Scots. 
I therefore endeavoured to make the king understand how it would be 
much more to the purpose to show the promises that the Scots had given 
to France than those I had given him, seeing he had a greater right to 
insist on the Scots keeping their promise, which they had made in 
writing, and which they had always promised to keep, until he came to 
their army: that France, whose ministers informed him with such 
fidelity and care of the unwillingness of the Scots and the little trust he 
ought to place in their statements, in addition to which the treatment 
that he was at present receiving from the Scots, gave him no reason to 
wish to do anything towards releasing them from their promises, or to 
try at the time they are so basely violating them to make it appear only 
that they have not kept to what France has promised. The King of 
Great Britain manifested his approval of what I said, and stated that he 
would act accordingly. However, as I cannot be too minutely informed 
of the will of your Eminence concerning this disclosure, I beg you 
humbly to inform me of it, as soon as possible ; and because I fear that 
matters may he advanced before I am able to receive yonr orders, I shall 
venture to say that what I have proposed is, that his Majesty engage 
himself as little as possible, and that he speak only of the promises that the 
Scots made to their king and not of those that France gave him, so that 
their bad proceedings may be manifest without his Majesty! being obliged 
to avenge it otherwise than he may judge in time and manner appropriate. 
The Scots have tried by Will. Moray and Sir Robert to induce the king 
not to go even so far as that, pointing out to him that he would derive 
no advantage by this disclosure beyond getting into trouble two or three 
persons who tried to serve him, and I am not opposed to this, believing 
that I should always find an opportunity of divulging matters after 
having received the orders of your Eminence ; but further, as the king 
cannot be in any way brought to this, it appears to me again that it 
would be more useful to his Majesty and more prejudicial to the Scots that 
those subjects that could cause dissatisfaction to the English be disclosed 
before matters are altogether settled between Scotland and England. 

I fear this is but a bad preparation for obtaining the recruits that 
you wish to have. I have, however, written again at present for that 
purpose to the Earl of Angus, and I have pressed the Treasurer of Scot- 


1 His French Majesty. 
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land, who is also President of Parliament, to give me a reply about it ; but 
the interview I had yesterday with the Earl of Lothian, who told me that 
besides the five thousand infantry they require to keep in Scotland, they 
have also large numbers of recruits to send to Ireland ; and the scruples 
he makes to me regarding the levies in the North of Scotland, where the 
Gordons have taken arms, give me much reason to believe that one will 
not be able to procure from them either so promptly or even so easily as 
one would have thought the number of men required, although they pro- 
mise positively that they will give permission to raise men as soon as the 
armies they have on foot are disbanded, and the new corps they wish to 
keep up is formed. 

Further, as regards my residence here, | shall venture to say to your 
Eminence that the Scots could easily be induced to wish me ill, because 
they have tried to do me harm, and the English because they are per- 
suaded that I have done them harm, and both because they believe me 
faithful to their king, and as they know from the proofs they have had 
of it that I shall never be induced to do what I believe to be dis- 
advantageous to him ; also I do not doubt but that they will do all in 
their power to make the king distrustful of me, or to remove me from 
him, and when their artifices will not have succeeded in injuring me in 
his opinion, they will openly prevent me from approaching him. I beg 
you then humbly to instruct me very precisely, if I ought to wait until 
they are led to prohibit me from seeing their king in order to retire from 
being with him. Yet I shall not abandon him before receiving orders 
from court, whatever may happen ; but if you judge it necessary that I 
still remain with him, I beg you to have a letter from the king sent to 
me, in which it will be ordered me to do so, which will merely serve to 
help me in maintaining myself here for some time. I beg you also to 
inform me on what footing I ought to remain with Sir Robert Moray ; 
1 may tell you the King of Great Britain wishes me to remain well with 
him and his cousin. 

The Scots have sent here the Earl of Traquair,' who was formerly a 
great favourite with the King of Great Britain, in order to assure him 
that he would be re-established in Scotland and in England were he to do 
what the Scots wish of him, and from my having been promised great 
rewards if I would dispose the king to do so, 1 have been led to think that it 
is a matter the Scots desire very much, and hence to conclude that it must 
be at least as useful to the interests of the Scots as to those of their king. 


ee a eae ee en ee 


1 John Stewart, Earl of Traquair, was a great favourite with James vi., who 
knighted him, and also with Charles 1., who raised him to the peerage in 1633. 
When the king was a prisoner in the Isle of Wight, the earl levied a regiment of 
horse at his own expense, and with his son, Lord Linton, fought at the battle 
of Preston, where he was taken prisoner. He was confined in Warwick Castle 
for four years by order of the English Parliament, and when liberated, having 
been deprived of all his property, died a year or two afterwards in extreme want. 
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I shall still add two other matters: one, that a barber whom Will. 
Moray was employing, in order to manage the king’s escape,! has dis- 
closed all that Will. Moray had confided to him, and yet no pursuit has 
been set on foot against the said Moray, as ought to have been done, if 
only for appearance sake, so that I have no hope of anything good coming 
out of all this ; the other is, that since this has been discovered the Earl 
of Dunfermline has offered to the king to enable him to escape, and to go 
away with him ; it may possibly be through the affection he bears his 
master, or the fear he has of seeing himself obliged to make good what 
he promised to me, and what he confirmed to the King of Great Britain 
on his arrival at Newark, he may truly wish to save him, but the care he 
has taken of my safety, when I was in no danger, in telling the king that 
I would not be in security here were he to allow me to remain after him, 
makes me to doubt the sincerity of his intentions, and gives me reason to 
think, that whatever private friendship he has always shown me, he seeks 
rather to injure me than to save his king, and that he thinks the best 
means he has in order to prevent me from accusing him is to put me to 
the necessity of defending myself. 

Killegrew arrived here this afternoon with a message from the Eng- 
lish Parliament. I have learned nothing further than that he had come. 
The Scottish Chancellor has been here since Friday, and the Commis- 
sioners who have been sent from Edinburgh will arrive on Tuesday. 
Neither he nor they have yet made any communication to the King of 
Great Britain regarding the business on which they are sent, and it is 
very difficult for them to convey with any good grace such a poor compli- 
ment as they have been charged with. ] 


C 
BELLIÈVRE À BRIENNE 


A Tuzford, le = Jan. 1647. 


Moxsreur,—Je reçois plus pres de Londre que de Newcastle 
la depeche du 13 de ce mois dont il vous a pleu de m*honorer, 
et comme elle ne porte rien qui m'oblige de retourner pres du 
Roy de la G. B., ie continue mon voyage vers Londres après 
en auoir escrit la substance au S' de Montereul et luy auoir 
faict l'adresse des lettres qui sont pour le dit Roy. Ce courrier 
passant ne me donne pas le temps de vous escrire autre 
chose.—Je suis, Monsieur, vostre très humble et très obéissant 
seruiteur, BELLIÈURE. 

Au dos—M. de Bellièure, du 21 Januier 1647, receu le dernier. 


1 See Appendix, Note P. 
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[Bezcrèvre to M. Brrenne. Tuszford, = Jan. 1647. 


I RECEIVED, nearer London than Newcastle, your despatch of the 
13th inst. with which you honour me, and as it contains nothing to oblige 
me to return to the King of Great Britain, I continue my journey to- 
wards London, after having written the substance of it for M. de Mon- 
tereul, and after having addressed to him the letters for the king. This 
courier in passing does not allow me time to write to you anything else. ] 


CI 
BELLIEVRE A BRIENNE 


A Newwark, le 3 Januier 1647. 


MonsiEur,—En montant a cheual un courier de mon frère 
me donne aduis que M™ de la Chambre basse font difficulte de 
me receuoir 4 Londre. Je mande 4 mon frére qu'il leur peut 
faire scauoir que j’ay ordre du Roy d’aller vers eux, et pour ce 
je vous prie de m’enuoyer par le premier ordinaire une lettre 
du Roy pour le parlement d’Ang™ dont la suscription soit en 
Blanc car ilz augmentent tous les jours a leurs qualitéz et 
qu'elle commence par Messieurs qu'elle ne parle point de 
médiation car ilz se cabreroient et qu'elle soit en créance sur 
moy. Je verray ce qu’il y aura a dire lorsque je seray la. Je 
n’escris point à S. E. Je vous supplie de luy faire scauoir de 
cecy ce que vous jugerez à propos.—Je suis, Monsieur, vostre 
très humble et très obéissant seruiteur, BELLIÈURE. 


Au dos M. de Bellièure, du 23 Januier 1647, receu le dernier. 


[Becuèvre to BRIENNE. Newark, © Jan. 1647. 


9 13 


On getting on horseback a courier from my brother gives me notice 
that the members of the Lower House are raising some objections about 
receiving me in London. I wrote to my brother to let them know that 
I have the king’s order to go to them, and for that reason I beg you to 
send me by the first mail a letter from the king for the English Parlia- 
ment without any outside address, for they add each day to their 
titles, and begin it by Messieurs: make no mention of mediation or 
they will rear up; let the credential part be in my name. I shall see 
what they have to say when I get there. I do not writetoS. E. I beg 
you to let him know what you judge necessary of this. ] 
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CII 


BELLIEVRE À BRIENNE 
A Newark, la nuict du 22 ou 23 Januier 1647. 


Moxsæur,—Un courier qui passe d’Escosse à Londres me 
donne le temps de vous escrire que les lettres de Newcastle 
qu'il me rend portent que le roy d’Ang™ essaye de s’eschapper 
des mains des Escossois, ou s’il ne le peut, d’obliger leur armée 
de le mettre en Escosse en quelque liberté. Il n'est pas 
impossible de voir réussir l’un ou l’autre, mais j’ay grand suject 
d'en doutter. Le dit roy me faict l’honneuride m’escrire qu'il 
persiste dans les résolutions esquelles ie l’ay laissé, et que ie 
puis disposer de luy sur ce pied-là Il me conuie de faire 
quelque séjour à Londres, apparemment il croit que j’y puis 
encore mesnager quelque chose pour ses intérestz, sur ce qu'il se 
laisse persuader aux discours de quelques Escossois de qualité 
qui pour l'empescher de s’esuader de leurs mains luy font croire 
que les affaires ne sont pas encore toutes adjustés entre les 
deux royaumes d’Ang™ et d'Escosse, a quoy nos aduis sont 
bien contraires et certainement l'opinion des dits Escossois. 
Quand nous y serons nous verrons ce qu’il y aura à faire. 

Le dit Roy me faict escrire par Montreul qu'il me prie de 
vous mander qu'il est important de donner quelque petit 
secours aux Gordous, pour empescher qu’ilz ne soient accablez. 
Je ne Pay pas faict cy-deuant parceque ie croyois que la reyne 
d’Ang” y deust pouruoir. Telle chose peut arriuer que le roy 
d’ Ang” tireroit un grand auantage de peu de despence qu'il 
faudroit faire pour ce subiect. Par les derniéres nouuelles que 
j'éus des Gordons estans 4 Neufcastel, cinquante barils de 
poudre mil mousquets et deux cens paires de pistolletz luy 
donnoient moyen de subsister encore assés longtemps. — Je 
suis, Monsieur, vostre tres humble et tres obéissant seruiteur, 

BELLIÈURE. 


Au dos —M. de Bellièure, du 23 Januier 1647, receu le 31. 


[BELLIÈVRE to Brienne. Newark, 23 Jan. 1647. 
A COURIER who is passing from Scotland to London gives me time to write 
and inform you that the letters he brings me from Newcastle state, that 
the King of England is trying to escape from the hands of the Scots, or, 
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if he cannot, to oblige their army to leave him in Scotland in some degree 
of liberty. It is not impossible that he may succeed in the one or the 
other, but I have great reason to doubt it. The king does me the 
honour to write to me that he persists in the resolutions he had when I 
left him, and that I can count upon him in regard to that. He invites 
me to make some stay in London, thinking evidently that I can still 
arrange something there in his interest, of which he allows himself to be 
persuaded by the conversation of some Scottish persons of rank who, 
in order to prevent him from escaping out of their hands, make him 
believe that the affairs between the two kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land are not yet settled, which is quite contrary to our information, and 
is, no doubt, contrary to the opinion of these same Scots. When we 
arrive there we shall see what there will be to do. 

The king writes to me by Montereul begging me to inform you that it 
is important to give some small assistance to the Gordons in order to pre- 
vent them from being crushed. I did not do so before because I believed 
the Queen of England was to provide for it. Something may happen 
whereby the King of England might secure a great advantage with 
the small expense it would be necessary to make for this purpose. 
According to the last news I had while at Newcastle, from the Gordons, 
fifty barrels of gunpowder, a thousand muskets, and two hundred brace 
of small pistols would give them the means of holding out yet for a 
considerable time. ] 


CIII 
P. BELLIEVRE À BRIENNE 


A Londres, ce 24 Jan’. 1647. 


MonsiEur,—Les députés des deux chambres partirent hier 
pour Neuucastle, ayant faict nommer auant leur despart les 
officiers qui doiuent seruir le Roy de la Grand Bretagne et 
portent une instruction de ce qu’ils ont à faire, quy est, de 
receuoir leur Roy des mains des Ecossois et le garder exacte- 
ment, ne point laisser approcher de luy aucun de ceux quy l'ont 
cy deuant serui, et ne souffirir qu’aucune lettre ou papier luy 
soit donné qu'ils ne l’ayent ueu auparauant. Ils ont encore 
charge de le conduire à humby, aussy tost qu’ils l’auront entre 
leur mains, et de prendre telle escorte qu'ils jugeront necessaire 
et soit à ce dessein ou pour faire plus tost retirer les Ecossois, 
Fairfax auec toutte son armée marche après l'Argent et les 
trouppes des dits Ecossois après cela. Ie ne crois pas qu'il soit 
nécessaire d’éntreprendre de vous dire l’estat des affaires du 
Roy de la Grand Bretagne, le parlement d’Ang® n'en parle 
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plus, la pluspart disant qu'ils ont faict scauoir à leur Roy ce 
qu’il auoit à faire, et qu’il faut qu’il vienne à Humby, où il 
demurera iusques a ce qu’il ait tout accordé, et comme ilz se 
tiennent certain qu'il ne le fera pas, s'attendre de le voir la 
pour tousiours. Quelques autres voulant passer pour plus 
moderéz disent, que si le Roy de la Grand Bretagne consentoit 
à tout ce que l’on luy demande qu'ils seroient d’auis qu'il vint 
dés à présent icy sans aller à Humby, et il y en a mais en si 
petit nombre, qu'il y a subiect de douter de leur crédit qui se 
persuadent qu'en accordant quelques unes des propositions on 
se contenteroit sans luy demander le surplus. Tous generalle- 
ment ont fort mal receu le dessein que l'on publie que le roy 
d’Ang” a eu de sortir d’Ang™, dont à present ils disent estre 
bien asseuréz et sur la déposition d'un ualet de Robert Moray, 
qui n’a neéntmoins rien dit de précis a ce que jay sceu de 
ceux qui ont veu son interrogatoire. Il fust ordonné Lundy 
dernier que Robert et Will. Moray se rendroient icy incon- 
tinent. Il n'est point icy uenu de nouuelles d'Irelande despuis 
ce que ie me suis donné lhonneur de vous escrire le trois de ce 
mois, mais ceux qui ont grande cognoissance des affaires de ce 
Royaume là ne douttent point que l’accommodement ne soit 
faict entre le Marquis Dormont et les Catholiques, et ie voy 
qu'ils ne s'en mettent pas en peine disant que l'Angleterre et 
l'Ecosse estant unies il ne leur faut pas six mois pour réduire 
l'Irlande et l’on faict enfin partir Milord laille [?] filz du comte 
de Leycester quy a esté nommé uice Roy en ce pays il y a 
quelque temps.—Je suis, Monsieur, vostre très humble et très 
obéissant seruiteur, P. DE BELLIÈURE. 


Au dos—M. de Grignon Bellièure, du 24 Januier 1647, receu 
le dernier. 


(P. Beucièvre to BRIENNE London, 24 Jan. 1647. 


Tue members of both chambers left yesterday for Newcastle, having 
appointed before leaving the officers who are to serve the King of Great 
Britain, and being provided with instructions as to what they have to do, 
which is to receive their king from the hands of the Scots, and to guard 
him closely, not to allow any of those who had previously served him to 
approach him, nor to allow any letter or paper to be given to him that 
they had not previously seen. They are also charged to conduct him to 
Holmby as soon as they have him in their hands, and to take such escort 
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as they judge necessary, and whether it may be for this latter object, or 
in order to oblige the Scots to retire sooner, Fairfax with all his army 
march after the money, and the Scottish troops after that. I do not 
suppose it is necessary for me to inform you of the state of affairs of 
the King of Great Britain; the English Parliament no longer mention 
them ; the most of people say that they have informed their king of 
what he will have to do, and that he must come to Holmby, where he 
will remain until he has granted every thing, and as they consider it 
certain that he will not do so, they expect to see him remaining always 
at Holmby. Some others who wish to pass for moderate in their opinions 
say that if the King of Great Britain consented to all demanded of him 
they would consider that he might come here at present without going 
to Holmby, and there are some, but very few in number, who persuade 
themselves that in granting some of the proposals people would be satisfied 
without demanding the remainder. All generally have been much dis- 
satisfied with the intention it is reported the King of England has had to 
leave England, of which they say they are at present assured on the 
deposition of a valet of Sir Robert Moray, which, however, contains 
nothing precise, according to what I learned from those who have seen 
it. Robert and Will. Moray were summoned to present themselves here 
without fail on Monday last. No news has arrived from Ireland since I 
had the honour of writing to you on the 3d inst., but those who have 
much knowledge of the affairs of that kingdom do not doubt but that the 
agreement is made between the Marquis of Ormond and the Catholics, 
and I see they do not trouble themselves about it, saying that England 
and Scotland being united it would not take them six months to subdue 
Ireland, and Lord Langley, son of the Earl of Leicester, who was named 
Viceroy in that country some time ago, has been at length made to 
leave. | 


CIV 
MONTEREUL av CARDINAL MAZARIN 


Nencastle, = Janvier 1647. 


ComME tout ce qui s’est passé cette semaine entre le roi 
de la G" BF et les députés d’Ecosse s'est fait par écrit, j’ai cru 
qu'il était plus apropos d’envoyer à V. E. une fidéle traduction 
des papiers qu’ils se sont donnés, que de lui faire un recit des 
choses qui s’y sont passées qui pourrait difficilement être plus 
court, mais qui ne pourroit asseurement être si exact que les 
écrits mêmes, que je joins à cette dépêche et qui en feront la 
principale partie. Je lui diray seulement que j'avais supplié 
le roi de la G' BF de ne pas faire les deux démandes qu'elle 
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trouvera dans son billet du 14 Janvier, parce qu'outre qu il 
avertissait par là les Ecossois de lavantage qu'il pouvoit tirer 
de l'état où il se trouvoit reduit, pour n'être pas obligé de 
tenir les choses qu’il avait promises, il me semblait que non 
seulement elles donnoient moyen aux Ecossois de faire douter 
s’ils lui avaient oté la liberté, ce qui paraissait clairement par 
les actes de leur Parlement, et par les ordres qui avaient été 
donnés au gouverneur de cette ville; mais encore elles faisaient 
voir sans nécessité, le peu d'inclination qu’il avait pour 
l'Angleterre, puisque les injures qu'il avait reçeu des Ecossais 
ne l’empêchaient pas de les faire suivre, de sorte qu'après que 
le dit roi avait vn que toutes les entrées de l’Ecosse lui étaient 
fermées et qu'il fallait de nécessité qu’il prit le chemin de 
Holmby, j'eusse cru que ce que sa dite M‘ devait faire princi- 
palement était de chercher les moyens d’y demeurer avec le 
plus de douceur qu'il serait possible, ce qu'il pourrait faire, ce 
semblait, en témoignant de vouloir donner toute la satisfaction 
possible à ses sujets d'Angleterre, et d'en avoir fort peu reçu 
de ceux d’Ecosse, et afin que tout ce que ferait le dit roi tendit 
à se reconcilier, sil était possible avec ses sujets d'Angleterre. 
Sur ce que sa dite M* m'avait témoigné l’avoir agréable, 
j'avais fait ’ebauche d’une réponse à la résolution qui lui avait 
été envoyé de la part du Parlement d'Angleterre touchant sa 
venue à Holmby, dont je prends la hardiesse d'envoyer une 
copie à V. E., bien que le roi n'ait pas jugé apropos de s’en 
servir, parce qu’il croit qu'au lieu de témoigner de la mauvaise 
satisfaction des Ecossais, il doit employer toute sorte de 
moyens pour persuader au Parlement d'Angleterre qu'il n’est 
pas brouillé avec eux. 

J'ai pris la hardiesse de lui représenter qu'il serait bien 
difficile de donner aux Anglais cette créance après les déclara- 
tions du Parlement d’Ecosse contre Sa M'i° et le mauvais traite- 
ment que tout le monde sait qu’il a reçu d'eux ; que tout ce 
qu'il pourrait faire croire aux Anglais était, qu'après toutes 
les injures qu'il avait reçues des Ecossais il essayait encore de 
s'attacher à eux, —ce qui témoignait ou l'affection qu'il leur 
portait ou la haine qu’il avait pour ses sujets de l'Angleterre, 
qu'il ne serait pas mal avec celui d’Ecosse,—je ne voyais pas le 
bien qu’il en pourrait recevoir, puisque cela porterait seule- 
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ment les Indépendants à craindre davantage les Ecossais et 
à saccommoder plus volontiers avec eux, au lieu qu'il me 
sembloit que si sa dite M. leur faisoit connaître quelle est si 
sensible aux injures qu’elle a reçues des Ecossois, qu'elle est 
portée à se jeter entre les bras de ses sujets d'Angleterre, et à 
leur donner tout ce qu’elle pourra de satisfaction quand elle 
sera avec eux, il y a sujet de croire que la haine que les Anglois 
portent naturellement aux Ecossois; et que s'est accrué, et 
non pas diminuée par ce qu'ils ont eu à demesler ensemble 
durant cette guerre, —la gloire qu'ils auroient de faire eux 
mêmes leur paix, et l'avantage de pouvoir asseurer leurs 
fortunes,—ce qu’ils ne peuvent faire que par un accommode- 
ment avec leur roi,—que toutes choses dis-je, porteront les 
Anglois à entendre à des conditions plus douces et qui 
deplairont moins au roi de la Gr. Br. que celles qui lui sont 
demandées par les Ecossois, puisque le Covenant et le Presby- 
teriat qui sont les choses que les Ecossois demandent avec plus 
d’ardeur, sont presque tenues par les Anglois pour indifferentes. 
Cependant, bien que je n’aie pi voir qu'avec un extrême 
deplaisir la résolution que le dit roi a prise, et que je l'aie 
supplié trés humblement de se retirer d’un chemin qui l'éloig- 
noit si fort de ses veritables intéréts, comme j'ai reconnu que 
cela n’étoit pas possible, si tout ce que j'ai fait pour le 
persuader s’est trouvé inutile, j’en ai au moins tire cet avantage 
qu’au lieu que le roi me pressoit pour faire des déclarations 
publiques contre la violence et l’infidelité des Ecossois, il 
désire maintenant que je ne les irrete pas jusques là. Que 
comme sur l'avis que j’avois eu qu'ils avoient resolu dans leur 
comité de me defendre de voir leur roi, j’avois résolu de leur 
dire de bouche quelque chose que je prend la hardieess 
d'envoyer à V. Em‘, afin qu'ils n’eussent pas l'avantage de 
m'avoir, prevenu,—le dit roi a trouvé apropos que j’attendisse 
qu'ils me déclarassent ce qu’ils avoient resolu avant de leur dire 
aucune chose, —cela me donnera le temps de recevoir les ordres 
de V. Em®, et le moyen d'envoyer en France quelques hommes 
à quoy je travaille incessamment, et avec le plus de hate qu'il 
m'est possible, mais bien qu’il y ait apparence qu’on pourra 
faire passer dans peu de jours pour le Chev' Moray le regiment 
entier du gouverneur de cette ville, je n'ose rien promettre à 
V. Em Jusqu'à ce que je le voye embarqué. 
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Le roi de la Gr. Br. pense toujours 4 se sauver, ce que je 
trouue tous les jours plus dificile, et maintenant presque hors 
de toute possibilité, si ce n’est que les Ecossois aiment mieux 
le voir hors de ses royaumes qu’entre les mains des Inde- 


pendants. 


[Monrerevt to CARDINAL Mazarin. Newcastle, 7 Jan. 1647. 


As all that has passed this week between the King of Great Britain and 
the Scottish Commissioners has been committed to writing, I propose to 
send to your Eminence a correct translation of the papers! they have 
interchanged, instead of sending an account of what took place, which 
could with difficulty be abridged, and which certainly could not be so 
exact as the identical writings which I add to this despatch, and which 
will form the principal part of it. I shall only add that I entreated the 
King of Great Britain not to make the two demands that you will find in 
his note of the 14th Jany., because in addition to his informing the 
Scots by this means of the advantage he might derive from the situation 
in which he found himself reduced, in order not to perform what he had 
promised, it appeared to me these demands not only gave the Scots reason 
to suspect that they had deprived him of his liberty, which appears 
clearly from the Acts of their Parliament, and from the orders that had 
been given to the governor of this town, but also that they disclosed, 
without its being necessary, the little inclination he had for England, 
since the insults he had received from the Scots did not prevent him from 
wanting to follow them ; so that after the king had seen that all the 
entries to Scotland were closed for him, and that he was obliged by 
necessity to take the road to Holmby, it seemed to me his Majesty would 
first of all have thought of the means of rendering his stay there as 
agreeable as possible, which he could evidently do by showing himself to 
be disposed to give every satisfaction to his English subjects, and by 
testifying to the little satisfaction he had obtained from the Scots, and in 
short that all he did ought to tend to a reconciliation, if possible, with 
his English subjects. I drew up at his Majesty's request a rough outline 
of a reply to the resolution that had been sent to him on the part of the 
English Parliament regarding his going to Holmby, of which I venture to 
send you a copy, although the king did not see fit to make use of it, 
because he thought that instead of showing dissatisfaction with the Scots 
he ought to employ every means of persuading the English Parliament 
that he has not quarrelled with them. 

I ventured to point out to him that it would be very difficult to make 


1 These papers, being deciphered apart, are no longer to be found in the 
French archives. They are included in the Granville collection, and were 
published at the Hague in 1651 under the title of Re/iquiæ Sacre Carolina by 
Samuel Browne. 
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the English believe this, after the declarations of the Scottish Parliament 
against his Majesty, and the bad treatment that every one knows he 
received from them; that all he could make the English believe was, 
that after all the insults he had received from the Scots he still tried to 
attach himself to them, which showed either that the affection he had for 
them, or the hatred he had for his English subjects, was such, that he 
would not be badly disposed towards Scotland. I did not see what profit 
he could secure thereby, since it could only induce the Independents to 
fear the Scots more, and to come to terms more readily with them, 
instead of which, it appeared to me, if his Majesty were to make them 
understand that being so affected by the insults of the Scots he is induced 
to throw himself into the arms of his English subjects, and to give them 
every satisfaction in his power, when he will be with them, there is reason 
to believe that the hatred which the English bear naturally to the Scots, 
and which has increased and not diminished by what they have had to 
clear up together during this war, the glory they would have of making 
their peace themselves, and the advantage of being able to secure their 
fortunes,—which they can only do by an agreement with their king,— 
that every thing in my opinion would impel the English to accept more 
agreeable conditions, that will less displease the King of Great Britain 
than those demanded by the Scots, since the Covenant and Presbyterianism, 
which the latter demand so eagerly, are looked upon by the English 
almost with indifference. However, although I could not look upon the 
resolution the king had taken, and the course on which he was entering, 
without great vexation and without begging him very humbly to abandon 
it, from its being so much opposed to his true interests ; as I saw this to 
be impossible, if all I had done to dissuade him were useless, I was at 
least able to obtain this advantage, that instead of the king pressing me 
to make public declarations against the violence and untrustworthiness 
of the Scots, he now wishes me not to irritate them to that extent. On 
information that I have received that they had decided in their Com- 
mittee to prohibit me from seeing their king, I had decided to tell them 
something by word of mouth, which I take the liberty of sending to you, 
so as not to give them the advantage over me by their sending it first, 
but the king thinks it better for me to wait until they may have declared 
what they had decided upon, before saying anything to then ; this will 
give me time to receive your orders, and likewise the means of sending 
to France some recruits, at which I am always at work, and make all the 
haste I can, but although there is some likelihood that one may be able 
to obtain the entire regiment of the governor of this town for Sir Robert 
Moray, I do not venture to promise it until I see the men embarked. 

The king of Great Britain thinks always of making his escape, which I 
find every day becoming more difficult, and now almost impossible, unless 
the Scots prefer to see him out of his kingdoms rather than in the hands 
of the Independents. ] 
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CV 
BELLIEVRE A BRIENNE 

A Londres, le 3*»Januter ah 
Monsteur,—J arriue en cette ville deux heures auant que 
l'ordinaire en parte. J’y trouue la despéche du 25 de ce mois 
dont il vous a pleu m’honorer. J’y en reçois en mesme temps 
une de Newcastle. Je n’apprens rien par les lettres du S' de 
Montereul qui ne soit dans celles qu’il vous a escrit; d’autres 
me mandent que le Roy d’Ang™ n'est plus de l’aduis dans 
lequel je l’auois laissé, et où il y a huict jours, qu’il m’escriuoit 
persister encore et qu’il se propose maintenant se mettre ez 
mains des Commissaires, qui est à mon sens un dangereux 
conseil. J’enuoye un courrier à Newcastle pour faire scauoir 
au Roy d’Ang™ et au S' Montereuil ce que je pense des 
résolutions qu’ilz prennent et des imaginations qu'ilz ont. 
Je ne vous escris rien de ce qui est a faire icy, je ne le scay 
pas encore parce que mon frère m’apprend de la conduitte des 
Presbitériens, Independantz de la ville de Londres et mesme de 
ceux desquels on se deuoit le plus promettre, je voy que les 
affaires sont très mal. J'y feray ce qui me sera possible.—Je 

suis, Monsieur, vostre très humble et très obéissant seruiteur, 

BELLIÈURE. 


Au dos—M. de Bellièure du 31 Januier 1647. Receu le 7° 
feburier. 


[Beuutvre to Brienne. London, = Jan. 1647. 

I arrive in this town two hours before the mail leaves. 1 find here 
your despatch of the 26th inst. I receive here at the same time one from 
Newcastle. I learn nothing from the letters of M. de Montereul that is not 
included in those he writes to you; others write to inform me that the King 
of England is no longer of the same opinion he was when I left him, and 
which only eight days ago he wrote to me to say he still persisted in, and 
that now he purposes to put himself in the hands of Commissioners, which 
is, in my opinion, a dangerous counsel. I send a courier to Newcastle to 
inform the King of England and M. de Montereul what I think of the 
resolutions they are taking and of the fanciful imaginings they have. 
I write nothing to you of what is going on here; I only yet know of it 
from what my brother informs me of the conduct of the Presbyterians, 
Independents, and those of the city of London, and even of those from 
whom better things might be expected. Matters are, I see, very bad. I 
shall do here what I can.) 

2D 
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CVI 
P. BELLIEVRE A BRIENNE 


A Londres, ce 31° Jan’. 1647. 


Monsigur,—Le retour de Kilgré n'a rien changé de la dis- 
position en laquelle on estoit icy, ny ayant rien de nouueau en 
la responce qu'il a apporté du Roy de la Grand Bretagne, 
celuy de Monsieur l'Ambassadeur m'a obligé d'aller a trente 
milles d'icy au deuant de luy, non seulement pour luy rendre 
compte de l’estat des affaires, mais aussy à cause qu'au subiect 
de sa réception en cette ville il s’est rencontré beaucoup de 
difficultés, qui ne se peuuent surmonter qu’auec patience et 
adresse, ayant affaire à personnes qui agissent plus par passion 
que par raison, qu’ilz n'entendent pas et qu'ilz ne veullent pas 
entendre.—Je suis, Monsieur, vostre très humble et très 
obéissant seruiteur, P. DE BELLIEURE. 


Au dos—M. de Grignon, du 31° Januier 1647. Receu le 7 
feburier. 


[P. Bezuièvre to Brienne. London, 31 Jan. 1647. 


Tue return of Killegrew has made no change in the state of things 
here, there being nothing new in the reply he brought from the King of 
Great Britain ; the return of the ambassador obliged me to go more than 
thirty miles from here to meet him, not only to give him an account of 
the state of affairs, but also because the question of his reception in 
this town meets with many difficulties that can only be overcome with 
patience and shrewdness, as one has to do with persons who are actuated 
more by passion than by reason, which latter they do not understand and 
will not listen to. ] 


CVII 
MONTEREUL au CARDINAL MAZARIN 


Nercastle, 24/2" 1647. 
3 Fev. 
JE crains que le hôte avec laquelle le prompt depart du 
dernier courrier m'obligea d'écrire à V. Em‘, ne m'ait pas 
seulement fait passer sous silence beaucoup de choses, dont je 


lui devois rendre compte, mais ait fait encore que lui mandant 
avec trop de precipitation celles que je me suis donné l'honneur 
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de lui écrire; elles n'ont pi avoir tout l’ordre et toute la 
netteté qu'il eut été à désirer. Je lui diray maintenant que 
le roi de la G* B' continue toujours dans la même ré- 
solution qu'il avoit prise, de ne dire aucune chose qui puisse 
être au desavantage des Ecossois, et qui puisse faire connaitre 
qu'il n'est pas avec eux, quelque hardiesse qu’ils aient eu de lui 
reprocher par la déclaration que j'envoie à V. Em“. de leur 
avoir manqué de parole et de l’accuser du crime qu’ils ont eux- 
mêmes commis, et quelque avantage que le dit roy puisse donner 
à ses ennemis, auxquels il ne fait point de réponse. 

V. Em® peut voir par là, comme il me sera bien facile 
d'attendre ses ordres avant que d’en venir a une déclaration 
publique, puisqu’au lieu d’avoir été pressé à la faire par le dit 
roi, J'ai fait que sa dite M. a désiré de moi, que je n’en fisse 
aucuue ni verbale ni par écrit ; ce que ne m’empéche pas toute- 
fois de parler genereusement de leur action, et de leur repré- 
senter le tort qu'ils ont, et celui qu'ils se font à eux-mêmes 
quand ils livrent leur roi, contre leur devoir et contre ce qu’ils 
lui ont promis. J’ai été en quelque peine pour savoir ce qui 
avoit pi porter le roi à traiter les Ecossois avec tant de 
moderation, mais S. M. m'à fait connaître avec beaucoup de 
franchise, que le Chev". Moray, pour l'obliger à ne pas de- 
couvrir une chose que pouvoit, en méme temps perdre son 
honneur et ruiner sa fortune, s’etoit offert à réparer les choses 
passées par quelque signalé service, et lui avoit promis de le 
tirer de Holmby, s’il avoit l'honneur de l'y suivre, de sorte que 
le dit roi a été empêché par là de faire savoir les choses qui se 
sont passées de peur qu'elles otassent au Chev". Moray le moyen 
de l'accompagner et d’executer les promesses qu'il lui a faites. 
Cecy m'a fait voir qu’il ne faut plus qu'il espère de pouvoir se 
sauver de Newcastle, et qu'il sera bien difficile encore qu'il le 
puisse faire quand il sera à Holmby, puisqu'il se met pour cela 
entre les mains d'une personne qui n’agissant que par les mouve- 
ments que lui donne le Parlement d’Ecosse ne le portera point 
à se sauver qu’autant qu'il croira que son evasion pourra être 
avantageuse aux Ecossois et prejudiciable à sa dite M. Jai 
essayé seulement de tirer deux choses du dit roy, l’une qu'il ne 
donneroit point lieu d'introduire ici une negociation entre les 
Anglois et les Ecossois touchant l’état où il sera à Holmby ; 
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ce que j'ai reconnu que les Ecossois désirent extrémement, tant 
pour pouvoir dire qu’ils ont disposé de leur roi, conjointement 
avec les Anglois,—ce que le Parlement d'Angleterre leur a 
refusé,—que pour croire qu’ayant obtenu qu'il seroit avec 
seureté en Angleterre, —ce que les Anglois ont accordé, sans 
qu'ils y aient eu aucune part, —s’imaginent avoir degagé leur 
honneur et être entièrement quittes de leurs promesses. L'autre 
est que j'ai tiré parole bien formelle du dit roi, qu'en tennant 
présentement secrettes les promesses qu’il a reçues des Ecossois, 
il ne parlera jamais de celles que je lui ai données à Oxford, 
sur lesquelles il sçait et a reconnu qu'il n'est pas venu en cette 
armée; ce que j'ai cru apropos de lui dire, parce que je ne 
doute point que les Ecossois, après s'être mis à couvert, et 
avoir porté le roi à cacher leur manquement de parole, essaye- 
ront encore de faire éclater les offices que la France a faits, 
tant pour la charger, s’il est possible de leur mauvais procédé, 
que pour faire qu'elle est sujet de se plaindre de leur roi, et 
pour essayer de rompre leur bonne correspondance, que les 
Ecossois savent ne leur pouvoir être avantageuse. 

J’avois oublié de faire savoir à V. Em® par ma précédente 
que les dits Ecossois, alarmés par ce que le roi leur avoit dit, 
quelques jours auparavant, que je serois obligé de faire une 
déclaration de toutes les choses qui s’étoient passées, avoient 
resolu dans leur comité qu'on ne la recevroit pas, et même 
m'avoient fait dire sous main, qu’ils se vengeroient sévèrement 
de cet affront, jusques là qu'ils seroient obligés de la faire 
bruler publiquement. Je croy m'être démêlé le moins mal de 
cecy que je pouvois, les obligeant de m’envoyer asseurer qu'ils 
n’avoient jamais pensé aux choses qui avoient été dites, et que 
le Comte de Lothian, qui avoit été député par eux vers moi, 
se devoit servir seulement de très humbles prières, et de la 
consideration de l’ancienne alliance qu'ils avoient avec la 
France, pour me porter à ne pas faire de bruit des choses 
qui ne serviroient qu'à faire préjudice à quelques particuliers, 
et qui en apporteroient plus à leur roi qu’à leur nation. 

Cependant, Mg', ceux qui me devoient defendre, il y a peu 
de jours, d'approcher leur roi, sont aujourd’huy continuelle- 
ment avec moi, pour me presser de le voir, afin de le porter, 
s'il est possible, à leur donner contentement pour ce qui re- 
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garde le covenant, c’est à dire à leur promettre que quand le 
dit roi sera dans le Parlement d’Angleterre il passera ce qu’ils 
appellent un Gl, ou une loi, pour établir le covenant, auquel 
bill, le temps, disent-ils, lui donnera moyen d'ajouter ou dimi-- 
nuer quelque chose à son avantage, et peutêtre le mettre même 
en état de ne la pas passer du tout; que moyennant cela, ils 
s’obligent de le mener à Berwick avant huit jours, et de ne le 
pas abandonner qu'ils ne l'aient retabli dans ses royaumes, et 
qu'ils n'aient contraint le Parlement d'Angleterre de se con- 
tenter des choses que le roi leur a offertes par Will. Moray. 
Mais outre qu'il y a lieu de juger que ce que les Ecossois 
désirent avec tant d’ardeur de leur roi, leur est, pour le moins, 
aussy utile que à S. M., il y a encore tout sujet de croire, par la 
crainte qu’ils ont témoigné avoir des Anglois, et par la manière 
avec laquelle il se sont soumis lachement à leur volontés, que 
puisque ni leur honneur ni leur intérêt (qui peut quelquechose 
sur ceux de leur nation) ne les a pi porter a se brouiller avec 
l'Angleterre, ils ne le feront pas aujourd’huy par la seule con- 
sideration du bien de leur roi, qu'ils ont assez mal traité 
depuis quelques jours pour le hair, et pour apprehender les 
suites de son restablissement. 

Il y a donc beaucoup d'apparence qu'après qu'ils auront tiré 
du dit roi ce qui leur est nécessaire pour leur seureté, ils ne 
prendront pas querelle avec les Anglois, pour les obliger à lui 
donner satisfaction dans les autres choses; de sorte que les 
Ecossois tireroient apparement deux avantages de ce que leur 
roi leur accorderoient, et d'obtenir de lui ce qu’ils ne peuvent 
avoir du Parlement d'Angleterre, et d’avoir fait que le dit roi 
ait desobligé les Independants avant qu'ils le mettent entre 
leurs mains, ce qui les peut asseurer contre les apprehensions 
qu’ils ont de l'accommodement de S. M. avec les dits Inde- 
pendants. Je n’ai pas laissé de désirer voir quel fondement on 
pouvoit faire sur leurs paroles, et si l'extrême apprehension 
qu'ont les Ecossois de cet accommodement ne les porteroit 
point à conduire leur roi en Ecosse sur les seules espérances 
qu’il leur donneroit de les contenter quand il y seroit arrivé, 
mais j'ai trouvé qu'on ne peut tirer aucune asseurance de ce 
qu'ils promettent, et qu'ils veulent du dit roi, avant que de se 
mettre en état de le servir. 
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Cependant, la constant résolution que ce Prince a prise de 
ne jamais accorder le Covenant, ne m'a pas même donné lieu 
d’avoir aucune part au refus qu'il a fait d'entendre à cette pro- 
- position, auquel refus auroient encore contribué, s'il avoit été 
nécessaire, les avis qu’il reçoit continuellement de Londres, — 
qu'il fera ses affaires plus avantageusement pour lui à Holmby 
qu'à Newcastle, et avec le Parlement d'Angleterre qu'avec celui 
d’Ecosse,—quoique les Ecossois qui sont ici ne l’entretiennent 
que les rigueurs avec lesquelles les Independants ont resolu de le 
traiter, entre lesquelles ils mettent celles de se voir privé de la 
consolation qu’il peut recevoir des lettres de la reine sa femme, 
et de l'entretien de ses amis, et d’avoir pour coucher dans sa 
chambre un de ses anciens valets de chambre qui est huissier 
du Parlement, comme si par là on avoit voulu faire voir qu'on 
le met en la garde de cet officier, entre les mains duquel on a 
de coutume de mettre en Angleterre les criminels qui sont de 
quelque condition. Cependant la presse que font les Ecossois 
de tirer quelque chose du dit roi avant que les commissaires 
d'Angleterre lui aient parlé me donne sujet d'espérer qu'ils le 
traiteront avec plus de douceur que les Ecossois ne le publient ; 
ils disent de moi qu'on ne me permettra pas seulement de le 
voir, ce qui n'empêche pas que le dit roi ne désire avec beau- 
coup de passion que je demeure auprès de lui, soit pour le 
commerce de ses lettres, soit pour avoir une personne à laquelle 
il se puisse ouvrir librement de ses sentiments, ainsy qu'il me 
l'a témoigné. 

Cependant comme le dit roi ne sera pas déliveré avant 
Samedi par les Ecossois, pour partir d'ici seulement quelques 
jours après, j'ai resolu d'y attendre les ordres de V. Em® qui 
pourront arriver dans le temps de son depart, étant en lieu 
d'où je puis aller où V. E. me fera l'honneur de me commander, 
et où il faudra même que je demeure quelques jours de néces- 
sité si le dessein du Chev' Moray peut réussir, ainsy que 
V. Em pourra voir par le double de la lettre que j'écris 
à M. de Tellier sur le sujet des levées, à laquelle j’ajouteray 
seulement que je crains que le dit Chev’ n’ait fait cette propo- 
sition principalement pour m’empécher de faire du bruit des 
choses passées, ou pour avoir sujet de dire que ce que j’auray 
publié l’a empêché d'accomplir ce qu'il avoit proposé. I] n’en 
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parle toutefois, comme d’une chose à laquelle il n’y aura point 
du tout de difficulté. 

Au reste, Mg", quoique les disgraces du roi de la Gr. Br. 
étonnent tous ceux qu’en entendent parler, la constance auec 
laquelle il les supporte donne encore à ceux que le voyent 
un plus grand sujet d’étonnamment que ses malheurs. Il me 
dit souvent qu’il ne despére point de son retablissement quand 
il considère le pouvoir de la France, et la veritable et genereuse 
affection qui lui porte V. Em“. 





[Monreneuz to Mazarin. Newcastle, 475" 1647. 


I vear the haste with which I was obliged to finish my last letter, 
owing to the speedy departure of the mail, must have not only made me 
pass over many things I ought to have mentioned, but also that in what 
I did write I may have failed to express myself with all the order and 
precision that might be wished. I shall now add that the King of Great 
Britain still continues in the same disposition he was, not to say anything 
that might be to the disadvantage of the Scots, so as to make it appear 
that he has disagreed with them, whatever hardihood they may have had 
in reproaching him, in the declaration I send to you, with having failed 
in his promises to them, and of having committed the crime they them- 
selves have done, and whatever advantage the king may have over his 
enemies he never replies to them. 

You will, therefore, see how easy it will be for me to await your orders 
before making any public declaration, since, instead of being urged to do 
so by the king, I have merely done what his Majesty wished me, to make 
none, neither verbally nor orally, which does not prevent me, however, 
from speaking freely of their action and pointing out to them the wrong 
they are doing and the harm they are causing to themselves in deliver- 
ing up their king contrary to their duty, and contrary to what they had 
promised to him. I was at a loss to know what had led the king to treat 
the Scots with so much moderation, but his Majesty disclosed it to me 
with much candour,—it is that Sir Robert Moray, in order to oblige him 
not to disclose a thing that might ruin at once his honour and his 
fortune, had offered to repair what is past by some signal service and 
had promised him to deliver him from Holmby, if he had the honour of 
accompanying him there, so that the king had been thereby prevented 
from disclosing the things that are past for fear of their disclosure depriv- 
ing Sir Robert Moray of the means of accompanying him and of executing 
the promises he has made to him. This has led me to see that he must no 
longer hope to be able to escape from Newcastle, and that it will be also 
very difficult for him to do so when he is at Holmby, since he puts himself, 
for that purpose, in the hands of a person who, acting only under the insti- 
gations of the Scottish Parliament, will only be induced to save him in so 
far as he may believe that his escape will be advantageous to the Scots, 
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and prejudicial to his Majesty. 1 have tried to obtain only two things 
from the king: one, that he would not give any cause for a negotiation 
being raised here between the English and the Scots regarding his 
situation at Holmby, which I have remarked the Scots desired very 
much, so as to be able at once to say that they have disposed of their king 
conjointly with the English—which the English Parliament have denied 
to them—as to make it believed that having obtained that he be in 
security in England—which the English have granted without their 
having any part in it—imagining they may thus redeem their honour 
and disengage themselves entirely from their promises: the other is 
that I have obtained a formal promise from the king that in keeping 
secret at present the promises he received from the Scots, he will never 
speak of those I gave him at Oxford, on which he knows, and has 
acknowledged, that he did not come into this army; this I judged 
necessary to tell him, because I do not doubt but that the Scots, having 
secured themselves and induced the king to conceal their breach of 
promise, will try again to disclose the services that France has per- 
formed, as much in order to charge her, if it be possible, with their bad 
proceeding, as to have cause to complain of their king, and in order to 
try and break off the good intelligence existing between him and France, 
which the Scots know not to be advantageous for them. 

I omitted to mention in my last that the Scots, alarmed at what the 
king had told them a few days before, that I would be obliged to make a 
declaration ! of all that had passed, had resolved in their committee that 
they would not receive it, and they had even informed me in an indirect 
way, that they would take severe vengeance for this affront, in so far 
that they would be obliged to burn it publicly. I believe 1 have managed 
to get out of this matter as well as possible by obliging them to send in 
order to assure they never had any intention of doing what had been 
said, and the Earl of Lothian, who was deputed to me, only made use of 


1 Sir Robert Moray to Duke of Hamilton :—‘ Mewcastle, 29 Dec. 1646.—The 
night that Montereul came hither, after eight o’clock, the captain of the guard 
conveyed him to the king’s chamber, and stayed half-an-hour to wait on him 
back again. I know no more of what passed then, but I find since there is a 
design of declaring upon what grounds the king came to this army, to what 
purpose I do not know. I cannot tell if there be any such thought as that some- 
thing may be said on that subject which may occasion a breach between the two 
nations, but I think that the event may produce a prejudice of another nature. 
I am sure the king shall get nothing by it. He debated with me the strange 
boldness of a declaration that hath been made among you that the army knew 
nothing of his coming. I only argued a difference between knowing a thing and 
hearing tell of it, when it was not believed.’ 

The same to the same :— ‘ Newcastle, 31 Dec. 1646.—The ambassador intends 
to part towards London on Saturday, where he says he is to stay twelve or 
fourteen days till he hear from France. I do not know what it means if it be 
not for some such purpose as I thought in my last." — Æamilton Papers, edited 
by Mr. Gardiner for Camden Society. 
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humble requests, and in consideration of the old alliance they had 
with France tried to induce me not to make a disclosure of things which 
could only serve to harm some private persons, and would do more harm 
to their king than to their nation. In the meantime those who, a few 
days ago, were to prohibit me from approaching their king are con- 
tinually with me urging me to see him, in order to induce him, if it be 
possible, to satisfy them as regards the Covenant, and to promise to them 
that as soon as will be in the English Parliament he will have what they 
call a bill passed, or a law, to establish the Covenant, to which bill they 
say he will have time to add or to reduce anything to his advantage, and 
perhaps he may be able to dispense altogether with passing it, in return 
for which they will engage to conduct him to Berwick within eight days, 
and not to abandon him until they have obliged the English Parliament 
to remain satisfied with the proposals he offered to them by Will. Moray. 
But besides the reason there is to judge that what the Scots desire so 
eagerly from their king is at least as useful to them as to his Majesty, 
there is also reason to believe that the fear they have shown of the 
English and the cowardly manner in which they have submitted to their 
will, that since neither their honour nor their interest,—and their 
interests count for something with those of their nation,—has been able 
to impel them to quarrel with England, they will do so now on the 
simple consideration of the welfare of their king, whom they have so 
badly treated within the last few days, as if they hated him, and as to 
make them dread the result of his re-establishment. 

There is, therefore, little likelihood that, after having obtained from 
the king what is necessary for their security, they will quarrel with the 
English in order to oblige them to give him satisfaction in other matters, 
by this means the Scots would derive apparently two advantages, in obtain- 
ing from the king what they cannot obtain from the English Parliament, 
and in causing him to disoblige the Independents before placing him in 
their hands, which would assure the Scots against the apprehensions 
they have of his Majesty coming to terms with the Independents. Yet, 
wishing to see what reliance one could place in their words, and if the 
extreme apprehension the Scots have of this agreement might not lead 
them to conduct their king into Scotland on the hopes alone that he 
would give them of satisfying them when he would be there, 1 found it 
impossible to obtain any security of what they promised, and that they 
wished the king to agree before engaging to serve him. 

However, the fixed determination this prince has taken, never to 
grant the Covenant, caused me to have no part in the refusal he gave to 
this proposal. Jf anything had been farther required to contribute to 
this refusal it would be the intimations he receives continually from 
London, that he will arrange his affairs more satisfactorily for himself 
at Holmby than at Newcastle, and with the English Parliament rather 
than with that of Scotland; although the Scots who are here keep 
telling him of the strictness with which the Independents have resolved 
to treat him, among which they mention his being deprived of the con- 
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solation of receiving the queen’s letters and of the visits of his friends, 
to have one of his former valets, who is verger in Parliament, to sleep 
in his bedroom, as if by that to indicate that he would be put in charge 
of this officer, into whose hands it is customary in England to place 
criminals that are of some rank. However, the persistence of the Scots 
to obtain something from the king before the English Commissioners 
may have spoken to him, gives me reason to hope that the latter will 
treat him more kindly than the Scots allege ; they say of me that I shall 
not be allowed even to see him, which does not prevent the king from 
wishing very much that I should remain with him for the transmission 
of his letters, or in order to have some person to whom he can open his 
mind freely as he has expressed it to me. 

Yet, as the king will not be given up before Saturday by the Scots, so 
as to leave here a few days after, I have decided to await your orders 
that will possibly arrive about the time of his departure, being in a place 
whence I can go in any direction you will order, and where it will be 
necessary for me to remain for a few days, if the design of Sir Robert 
Moray succeeds, as you may see by the copy of the letter that I write to 
M. le Tellier on the subject of the levies, to which I shall only add that 
I fear Sir Robert has but made his proposal principally in order to 
prevent me from making an outcry about things of the past, or in order 
to have occasion to say that what I will have published has prevented 
him from accomplishing what he had proposed. He, however, spoke to 
me of it as a thing about which there will be no difficulty whatever. 

Further, although the humiliations of the King of Great Britain 
astonish all who hear of them, the constancy with which he supports 
them causes to those who see him a greater subject of astonishment 
than his misfortunes. He tells me often that he does not despair of his 
re-establishment when he considers the power of France and the real 
generous affection that your Eminence has for him. ] 


CVIII 


BELLIEVRE A BRIENNE 


Londres, Jee 1647. 

MonsiEurR,—Le mémoire ci joint est ce que les presbitériens 
qui veullent un Roy et se veullent bien passer du conuenant 
et quelques personnes de qualité du party contraire jugent que 
le Roy d’Ang™ doit enuoyer au Parlement d°Ang™ arriuant 
à humby ou plus tost s’il le peut. Il contient des conditions 
bien rudes, mais l’estat auquel il est, l'esperance que l’on nous 
donne, et l'apparence qu’il y a que cela le fera approcher de 
cette ville, m'a faict escoutter depuis que ie suis icy des pro- 
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positions que j’ai rejetté il y a six mois, n’estimant pas qu’il y 
ait rien de si mauvais pour le d. Roy d’Ang”™ que d'accoustumer 
ses peuples a le veoir en prison. Je ne voy pas quand a 
present de voye plus prompte pour en sortir que celle-cy. 
L'on se peut à la vérité promettre quelque chose de la ville de 
Londres, mais ce ne peut estre qu’auec beaucoup de temps. Il 
la fault destacher de la deppendance qu’elle a des Escossois, qui 
la font tenir ferme a vouloir le conuenant, les Independans ne 
veullent point de Roy et croyent auoir jetté les fondementz de 
leur république imaginée par le project de traicté qu’ilz ont 
auec l'Ambassadeur d’Espagne qui est icy, en sorte qu'il fault 
beaucoup de temps et de bonheur ou bien quelque réuolution 
notable pour leur faire prendre un autre conseil. L’arriuée du d. 
Roy en ces quartiers peut changer la face des affaires et peut 
estre en ce cas se seruira[-t-]il utilement du party contraire a 
celuy qui auroit promis sa venue la Comtesse de Carlile, les 
comtes de Northumberland, Warwic, d’hollandt, Manchester 
et leurs amis, par l’aduis et sur la parolle desquelz ilz s’en- 
gagent asseurent que le Roy enuoyant ce Message (qu'ils 
appellent) au Parlement en termes simples sans preface ni 
modiffications feront leur possible pour le faire venir aussy tost 
à Londres, prendre sa place dans le parlement, et ne douttent 
point s'ils ne l’obtiennent, d’abord, au moins feront ilz qu'il 
vienne à Thibolz, pour y estre auec dignité, attendant qu’ilz le 
puissent faire venir à Londres, en quoy ils s'asseurent d’estre 
lors secourus par les officiers de cette ville sans qu'elle face 
plus de consideration du conuenant ni des autres intérestz des 
Escossois. Ils se contentent de la relligion pour trois ans, mais 
ils veullent absolument que leur grand sceau soit approuué, 
sans quoy pas un d'eux ne peut trouuer sa seureté. Il n'est 
pas impossible de faire que quand à présent il ne soit point 
parlé de la milice mais puisque ilz se contentent de l’auoir dans 
des termes aussy auantageux pour leur Roy que ceux que la 
Reyne d’Ang'° et ses ministres n’ont pas improuué cy deuant, 
et qui peuuent beaucoup contenter, j'ay creu que je ne deuois 
pas fort insister à les faire rejetter. Quant à l'Irlande, ce sont 
les mesmes motz qui sont portez dans les papiers que Wilmoray 
leur a faict voir signez du d. Roy lorsqu'il estoit en liberté ; 
néantmoins je voy que l'ont peut engager ce party a presser 
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que le d. Roy vienne à Londres, pourueu qu'ilz ayent les deux 
premiers articles concernant la relligion et le grand sceau, mais 
ilz ne respondent point en ce cas de le pouuoir faire auec 
succez. Encores que aucun de ceux qui ont approché du d. 
Roy n’ayt plus improuué que moy cette manière qu'il a intro- 
duit de faire des offres qui demeurent au proffict de ses 
parlementz, sans stipuler aucune chose pour son aduantage, 
je ne laisse pas de penser que l'on le peut faire maintenant, 
puisque le d. Roy est si mal que quoy que arriue de cette 
proposition, il ne peust estre pis, et il se peut faire quelle 
réussisse plus à son aduantage que mesme se l’imaginent ceux 
qui prétendant aujourd’huy le seruir. Ce ne luy est pas à 
mon sens une chose de peu de conséquence s’il esuitte d’estre 
pressé d’approuuer le conuenant, et si le Roy en ce que l'on 
lui propose réussit, il empesche l'union des deux factions 
d'Angleterre et des deux royaumes contre luy. Si vous 
approuuez cette proposition et que la Reyne d’Ang™ et ses 
ministres, ausquelz on en escrit particulièrement, soient aussy 
de laduis de lexécuter, il est besoing que nous ayons ici 
promptement les lettres pour le Roy d’Ang™ nous espérons 
trouuer le moyen de les luy faire rendre seurement. Vous 
scaurez les nouuelles de Newcastle par les despeches du S" de 
Montereul ie n'en diray point mon aduis; je n’entendz pas 
bien les raisons des conseils qui s’y prennent, il me semble que 
l'on y change de principe depuis que i’én suis party. Si vous 
n’ordonnez audict S' de Montereul de demeurer en Escosse, 
pour trauailler aux leuées, j'apprens qu’il en pourroit abban- 
donner le soing. Pour suiure à humby le Roy d’Ang*, je 
ne croy pas qu'il le puisse seruir et d’ou apparemment les 
Anglois le chasseroient, quand bien ils n’auroient pas le pré- 
texte quilz en prendront, qu'il est nommé pour résider en 
Escosse, et qu’il y a un Ambassadeur de France en Angleterre, 
en tout cas il feroit continuer les jalousies que les Anglois ont 
desja pris de la France. Je suis trop long dans cette despesche, 
puisque Mr. de Bullion vous la porte qui scait beaucoup de ce 
qui s’est faict icy.—Je suis, Monsieur, vostre très humble et 
très obéissant seruiteur, BELLIÈURE. 

Au dos —M. de Bellièure du 8° feburier 1647. Receu le 11° dud. 
mois. 
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A Londres, le eee 

Les sincéres intentions du Roy n’ayans pas esté bien enten- 
dues par les responses que sa Ma nous a faict cy-deuant, elle 
juge à propos de vous faire cognoistre quelle estoit lors sa 
penseé semblable à la’résolution en laquelle elle est aujourd’huy, 
elle estimoit lorsque vous ayan faict scauoir en termes généraux 
qu'elle vouloit establir la Relligion et les justes priuiléges des 
parlementz, auec cela la seureté de ses subiets aux désirs des- 
quelz elle prétendoit s’accorder, et faire toutes les choses qui 
seroient véritablement pour leur bien et leur aduantage vous 
deuiez estre satisfaictz ; mais pour vous le faire entendre plus 
particulièrement elle vous dict qu’elle est pressé de confirmer 
pour trois ans le gouuernement presbiterial, puis qu'il a esté 
pour ce temps estably par les deux maisons. Que sa Ma’ . 
veut approuuer ce qui a este faict par le grand sceau jusques 
à ce jour, depuis que les deux maisons s’en sont seruy, qu'elle 
est aussy en volonté de mettre le pouuoir de la milice, tant 
par terre que par mer, entre les mains de telles personnes et 
que les deux maisons nommeront, leur donnant pouuoir de 
changer les dittes personnes a leur volonté et d’en substituer 
d'autres en leurs places, et ce pour l’espace de deux années, s’il 
est jugé qu'il faille tant de temps pour asseurer la continuation 
de la paix et l’accomplissement des choses qui auront esté 

Sés. Sa Ma‘ donnera pareillement plaine satisfaction 
touchant la conduitte de la guerre en Irlande et touchant 
l'establissement de la Relligion en la manière qu'elle sera establié 
en Angleterre et sa Ma consentira de tout son cœur à l’acte 
qui sera faict pour la confirmation des priuilèges et des cous- 
tumes de la ville de Londres. Elle se portera d’autant plus 
volontiers à accorder ce qui est cy dessus qu’elle ne doute point 
que vous voudrez auoir la considération que vous deuez pour 
maintenir le juste pouuoir de sa couronne, que ses amis ne 
seront point en peine pour l’auoir suiuy, et qu'il sera pourueu 
par un acte d’amnestié et pardon général passé dans le parle- 
ment, à ce que touttes les semences de trouble et de mescon- 
tentement soient entierement assoupis, comme aussy que les 
expedientz seront pris que l'on jugera les plus propres pour 
l'acquict des debtes publiques et de celles de sa Ma”. Le Roy 
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faisant veoir quelle est son intention touchant les choses les 
plus importantes de celles qui sont contenues dans les pro- 
positions, vous pouuez juger que ce qu'il a demandé a estre 
ouy, ainsy qu'il le demande encore presentement, et que pour 
cet effect il puisse venir à Londres, ou en l’une de ses maisons 
qui en soit proche, sur la foy et l’asseurance publique, que 
vous luy donnerez, qu'il y demeurera auec honneur seureté et 
liberté, ce n'est que pour pouuoir plus promptement et auec 
plus de facilité que d'un autre lieu, prendre et donner des 
éclaircissementz, faire et receuoir les propositions, qui peuuent 
faire naistre une confience réciproque entre Sa Ma‘ et ses 
subiectz contribuer à establir et maintenir une bonne paix 
tant désirée par les gens de bien. 

Au dos—Auec la lettre de Mr. de Bellièure du 8° feburier 1647, 
receüe le 11° du d. mois. 


[Beuzrèvee to Brienne. London, Ses 1647. 

THe memorandum joined herewith is what the Presbyterians who wish 
s king, but who will dispense with the Covenant, and some persons of 
note, belonging to the opposite party, think the King of England ought 
to send to Parliament on reaching Holmby, or sooner if he can. It con- 
tains some very hard conditions, but the state in which the king actually 
is, the hope it gives us, and the likelihood there is that it will bring him 
nearer to this town has made me entertain proposals, since I am here, 
that I rejected six months ago, believing that there is nothing so pre- 
judicial for the King of England than for his people to become 
accustomed to seeing him in prison. I do not see any means more 
prompt at present for getting out of the present position. It is true 
that something may be expected from the city of London, but it can only 
be after a long delay. It will be necessary to get it out of its depend- 
ence on the Scots, who hold it firm in its adherence to the Covenant ; the 
Independents do not want a king; they believe they have laid the 
foundation of their imaginary republic by the projected treaty they have 
drawn up with the Spanish ambassador, who is here, so that it will 
require much time, some good luck, or perhaps some notable revolution, 
to cause them to take a different course. The king’s arrival in these 
parts may change the aspect of things, and perhaps in that case he will 
be able to make a profitable use of the party opposed to the one that 
is taking part in his coming, among which latter are the Countess of 
Carlisle, the Earls of Northumberland, Warwick, Holland, Manchester, 
and their friends, by the advice and on the promise of whom they all 
engage and assure, that on the king’s sending this message, as they call 
it, to Parliament, in simple terms, without any preface, or alterations, 
they will do their utmost to enable him to come to London immediately 
to take his place in Parliament, and they do not doubt but if they may 
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not obtain this at first, they will at least be able to arrange for him to 
come to Theobalds, to remain there with dignity until they are able to 
bring him to London, in which design they have at present secured the 
assistance of the officers of the city, without there being any question of 
the Covenant or of other matters of Scottish interest. They remain satis- 
fied with the religion being granted for three years, but they require 
absolutely that the possession of their Privy Seal be authorised, otherwise 
not one of them can be in security. It is possible that no mention of the 
militia may be made at present, but as they were satisfied in having it 
arranged on terms somewhat advantageous for their king, which were 
previously not disapproved of by the Queen of England and her ministers, 
and which are calculated to give general satisfaction, I thought I ought 
not to insist so strongly as to cause them to be rejected. As for Ire- 
land, the terms employed are the same as are included in the papers that 
Will. Moray showed them signed by the king, when he was at liberty, 
and I see that one may engage this party to insist on the king’s coming 
to London, provided they obtain the two first articles regarding religion 
and the Privy Seal, but in that case they do not guarantee their being 
able to undertake it with success. Although none of those who have 
approached the king have disapproved more than I do the manner he has 
adopted of making offers that remain to the profits of his Parliaments 
without stipulating for any return to his advantage, at the same time I 
think it could be done now, since the king is so badly situated that 
whatever may happen to this proposal he cannot be worse, it is possible 
that it may turn out more to his advantage than those even who pretend 
to serve him at present suppose. It is not, in my opinion, a thing of 
small importance for him to avoid being urged to sanction the Covenant, 
and if the king succeed in what is proposed to him, he will prevent the 
union of the two factions of England and of both kingdoms against him. 
If you approve of this proposal, and if the Queen of England and her 
ministers, who have been specially written to, be also of opinion that it 
be put into execution, it will be necessary for us to have the letters 
promptly for the King of England ; we hope to find means of having 
them safely delivered in Newcastle. You will know the news from 
Newcastle from the despatches of M. de Montereul ; I shall not express 
my opinion of it; I do not understand the judiciousness of the 
councils that are engaged in there; it seems to me they have changed 
the principle since I left. If you do not order M. de Montereul to 
stay in Scotland, for him to attend the levies, I hear he may give up the 
trouble he is now taking. As to his accompanying the King of England 
to Holmby, I do not think it would be of any use; the English would 
apparently drive him away from there, even had they not the pretext, 
which they will take, that he is appointed to reside in Scotland, and that 
there is a French ambassador in England ; in any case it would continue 
the jealousies that the English have taken of France. My despatch is 
too long, since M. de Bullion, who knows much about what is going on 
here, will take it to you. ] 
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; [DucuMENT REFERRED TO AND ENcLOsen 18 Precepine Lerren. 
London, 5e 1647. 


Tue sincere intentions of the king not having been well understood 
from the replies that his Majesty previously gave, he judges it necessary 
to inform you of what was then his meaning,—similar to the resolution 
in which he is to-day. His Majesty believed, when having made known 
to you, in general terms, that he consented to establish religion and the 
just privileges of the Parliaments, with that of the security of his sub- 
jects, to whose desires he purposes to agree and do every thing that would 
truly be for their good and their advantage, you required to be satisfied ; 
but in order to make you understand it more particularly he tells you 
that he is in haste to confirm for three years the Presbyterian govern- 
ment, seeing it has been established for that time by both Houses of 
Parliament. ‘That his Majesty wishes to approve what has been done up 
to the present time by the Privy Seal, since both Houses have made use 
of it; that he is also willing to place the control of the militia, both at 
sea and on land, in the hands of such persons as both Houses will 
appoint, giving to them the power to change the said persons as they 
wish, and substitute others, and that for the term of two years, if it be 
judged that such length of time is necessary to assure the duration of 
peace and the accomplishment of the things which will have been agreed 
upon. His Majesty will equally give full satisfaction regarding the 
management of the war in Ireland, and as concerns the establishment of 
religion in the manner that it will be established in England, and his 
Majesty will give his hearty consent to the Act for confirming the 
privileges and customs of the city of London. His Majesty will give his 
consent to the above all the more willingly that he does not doubt but 
that you will have the consideration you ought to have to maintain the 
just prerogative of his crown,—that his friends will not be brought into 
trouble from having followed him,—and that he will be provided with an 
act of amnesty and general pardon voted in Parliament, so that all the 
seeds of trouble and discontent may be entirely calmed down ; as also 
that means will be taken as judged most expedient for the discharge of 
the public debts, and also those of his Majesty. 

The king having declared his intention regarding the most important 
matters of those contained in the proposals, you are able to judge if 
what he has asked has been heard, as he hereby asks again at present, 
and that to this effect he may come to London, or to one of his houses 
that may be the nearest to it, on the faith and public security that you 
will give to him that he will remain there with honour, safety, and 
liberty, if it be only in order to enable him with great promptitude and 
facility than in another place, to give explanations, make and receive 
proposals, which may inspire a reciprocal confidence between his Majesty 
and his subjects, and maintain a durable peace so much desired by all 
honest people. ] 
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CIX 
MONTEREUL av CARDINAL MAZARIN 


Nercastle, 12 Fevrier 1647. 


Bren que les Ecossois n'aient point voulu depêcher de courrier 
cette semaine j'ai cru que je devois plustôt laisser V. Em 
quinze jours sans recevoir d'avis de ces quartiers que de lui 
envoyer un exprès, qui outre le danger qu'il pouvoit courir 
d’être arrêté, ne pouvait que lui confirmer de mauvaises nouvelles, 
et lui apprende que le malheur qu'elle apprehende depuis tant 
de temps, et ce qu'elle a essayé par tant de differents moyens 
de detourner, vient présentment d'arriver, ainsy que V. E. pourra 
voir par la suite de cette dépêche. 

Les Comtes de Lauderdale et de Traquair voyant arriver les 
députés du Parlement d’Angleterre à Newcastle, ont pressé le 
roi de la G' B', avec plus d’ardeur que de coutume, de vouloir 
etablir le Presbyteriat et approuver le Covenant, et lui ont 
offert moyennant cela de le conduire 4 Berwick et de faire que 
les Anglois se contenteroient des choses que Will. Moray leur 
a promises de la part desa dite Majesté, et ils m’ont encore 
pressé si fort de vouloir travailler conjointement avec eux à y 
disposer leur roi, et avec tant de protestations que cela pro- 
duiroit son rétablissement, et qu’il ne lobtiendroit jamais que 
par ce moyen, qu’encore que pour les raisons que je me suis 
donner l'honneur de représenter à V. E., j’eusse beaucoup de 
sujet de douter qu’ils voulussent tenir leurs promesses, la passion 
qu’ils m'ont temoignée avoir pour la conservation de leur roi, 
et le mauvais état où ils m'ont fait voir que ses affaires seroient 
reduites, m'ont porté à lui representer, bien naïvement, toutes 
les raisons qu’ils m’avoient données, afin qu'il peut voir s’il 
trouveroit utile pour ses intérêts de leur donner satisfaction. 
Et, veritablement, le danger evident où il est exposé étant 
entre les mains des Independants, et que les Ecossois nous ont 
fait encore plus grand par le discours qu'il ne se trouvera 
peutetre en effet, m’eut porté même à le presser de faire une 
chose du bon succès de laquelle je n'étois nullement asseuré, 
si outre que j'ai trouvé le dit roi tout-à-fait confirmé, après 
avoir reçu les lettres de la reine sa femme, dans la résolution 

RE 
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qu’il avoit prise, de ne le pas faire, les moyens dont se sont 
servis envers moi les Ecossois pour me porter à presenter ce 
conseil à leur roi ne m'avoient oté la pensée de les servir que le 
zéle qu’ils m'avoient témoigné avoir pour lui auparavant m’avoit 
donnée, puisqu'ils n’ont pas fait de difficulté de me faire offrir, 
par une personne qu'ils savoient que je ne nommeray pas 
aisement, jusqu'a vingt mille Jacobus, portés en quel lieu 
j'aurois agréable, aussitot que leur roi leur auroit seulement 
promis de faire ce qu'ils désiroient de lui, ce qui m'a fait 
connaître qu’il alloit bien plus de leur intérêt dans cette affaire 
que de celui de leur prince, outre que j'ai tiré bien nettement 
de Will. Moray que tout ce que pouvoit espérer le roi, après 
avoir accordé tout ce lui demandoient les Ecossois, etoit d’aller 
en l’une de ses maisons proche de Londres avec liberté, laquelle 
ne seroit que fort peu differente de ce que nous appelons 
aujourd’huy prison, de sorte que cela eut servi seulement pour 
faire sortir les Ecossois avec quelque sorte d’honneur de cette 
affaire, et pour donner moins de sujet aux peuples d'Angleterre 
et d’Ecosse de se plaindre du mauvais traitement que reçoit 
leur roi de ses Parlements. Le dit roi persistant donc dans 
sa première resolution de n’accorder ni les Presbyteriat ni le 
Covenant, vit les députés d'Angleterre seulement le Mardi 


ae, bien qu'ils fussent arrivés dès le Samedi précédent. Ils 
ev. 


lui dirent qu’ils avoient été envoyés à Newcastle par le Parle- 
ment d'Angleterre pour le recevoir, pour laccompagner à 
Holmby et pour le servir durant le voyage. Le roi de la Gr. 
Br. leur fit réponse que le peu qu'ils lui disoient étoit assez 
d'importance pour y penser avant que de repondre, —ce qu'il 
feroit dans un jour ou deux. 

Il envoya donc quérir le Jeudi les Commissaires d’Ecosse et 
leur dit qu’il ne pouvoit repondre aux Anglois qui venoient le 
recevoir, qu'il ne sut d'eux premièrement s ils avoient dessein de 
le rendre, ce qu’ils lui firent entendre que leur Parlement avoit 
résolu, quoique en termes un peu plus doux, en lui disant que 
leur garnison se devoit retirer de la place où il étoit, et que 
celle des Anglois y devoit entrer en même temps. 

Il fit appeler en suite les députés du Parlement d'Angleterre 


avec lesquel il arréta de partir d'ici le 2 Fevrier. Il leur 
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demanda premièrement d’avoir auprès de sa personne deux de ses 
anciens aumoniers, et en suite de pouvoir retenir près de luy les 
Ecossois qu'il avoit à son service, mais ils firent réponse qu'ils 
n’avoient le pouvoir de faire ni l’une ni l’autre de ces deux 
choses, ce qu'ils lui dirent toutefois en termes fort respectueux, 
et lui témoignerent toujours qu’il seroit reçu de son peuple avec 
toute sorte d’applaudissements, et qu'aucun roi d'Angleterre 
n’auroit jamais été si puissant qu’il le seroit,—car ce sont les 
termes dont ils se servirent. Enfin ils luy donnerent assez de 
sujet pour les porter à le bien traiter, en leur temoignant qu'il 
l'attendoit ainsy d’eux. 

Cependant le roy de la Gr. Br. garda toujours en leur parlant 
le tempèrament qu’il s'étoit proposé, c'est à dire, qu'il ne leur 
dit aucune chose qui peut, ou disobliger les Ecossois ou obliger 
ses sujets d'Angleterre, evitant egalement de leur témoigner 
qu'il attendoit d'eux aucun bon traitement, ou qu’il en avoit 
reçu aucun mauvais des Ecossois, en quoy je ne puis m'empêcher 
de dire, encore une fois à V. Em‘ que le roy de la G* BF eut 
du, ce me semble, agir autrement, puisqu’au moins l’appre- 
hension qu’eussent eu les Ecossois de union de leur roy avec 
les Independants, et la crainte qu’essent eu le Chev’ Moray et 
son cousin, de voir decouvrir ce qu'ils avoient fait pour le faire 
venir en l’armée des Ecossois, eut pii obliger ces derniers à 
entreprendre de le tirer de Newcastle, et les autres à le leur 
permettre ; au lieu que s'étant asseurés qu’il ne deroit aucune 
chose à leur préjudice, et l'ayant entretenu jusqu’au jour qu'il 
a été rendu aux Anglois, de l'espérance de le sauver, afin qu’il 
ne cherchat pas d’autres moyens pour le faire, ils n'ont point 
fait de difficulté de le livrer à ceux à qui ils ont creu que le dit 
roy luy-meme oteroit les moyens de profiter de sa présence. 

Cependant, quelque sujet qu’ait ce Prince de reconnaître que 
les sieurs Moray en lui offrant de luy aider à se sauver, l'ont 
empêché de le faire, il ne laisse pas de croire que ce qu’ils n’ont 
pû maintenant, ils le pourroient quand il sera à Holmby, et 
il se persuade que les Ecossois feront pour luy, quand il se 
trouvera entre les mains de leur ennemis, ce qu'ils ont refusé de 
faire quand ils l’avoient avec eux, et que ce qu'ils eussent fait 
pour son service eut pü être utile à leurs intérêts, de sorte que 
non seulement il ne les veut pas chocquer pour cette raison, 
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mais qu'il a arrêté que le commerce de ses lettres et de celles 
de la reine s’entretiendra desormais par leur moyen, et ainsy 
qu’il mettra en leur mains de quoy le perdre, quand ils en 
auront la volonté. 

De moi, Mg", bien que j’eusse extrêmement désiré que le roy 
de la Gr. Br. se fut moins fié à des personnes qui le trompent 
si visiblement, et eut été un peu plus sensible aux injures qu’il 
en reçoit, j’ay au moins tiré cet avantage de lextréme bonté 
qu'il a eue pour eux, que je me suis veu obligé de faire par 
nécessité ce que j’eusse fait par le commandement de V. Em°* 
si je l’eusse plustôt revu dans les lettres de M. de Bellièvre, — 
c'est à dire, de passer les choses sans bruit, et de ne pas rompre 
avec les Ecossois. Je croy toutefois que V. Em® n'aura pas 
desagreable que j'aie porté le dit Roi à desirer de moy avec 
instance ce qu'elle m’avoit commandé de faire, même sans en 
avoir son consentement, et que ainsy ce Prince ait à me savoir 
gré d’une chose de laquelle il eut eu sujet de s’offenser si je luy 
eusse témoigné la vouloir faire d’abord, et quand il m’a semblé 
qu'il ne vouloit pas qu'elle se fit, outre qu’il m'a semblé que je 
ne pourrois eviter le blâme des amis et des serviteurs du roy, 
le voyant livrer sans dire seulement une parole, si je ne me 
faisois imposer silence par luy-méme,—ce que je ne me suis 
pas contenté de me faire dire de bouche par le roy, mais ce que 
j'ay tiré encore de luy par un écrit, par lequel, après avoir 
témoigné que quelque malheur qui ait accompagné ses affaires, 
il est très satisfait de ma conduite, il reconnait qu'il m'a 
positivement empêché de faire éclater le mauvais procédé des 
Ecossois, et qu'il n’a pas aussy jugé apropos de le faire luy 
même, quoique je luy aie representé les raisons qu'il y sembloient 
obliger. J’ay aussy pris sujet de retirer du dit roy en même 
temps l’asseurance que je luy avois donnée en partant d'Oxford, 
quelque recognoissance que j'eusse tirée de luy par écrit, qu'il 
n’étoit pas venu sur cela; et quelque parole qu’il m’eut donnée 
de ne la faire plus jamais voir. Jay, dis-je, jugé apropos de 
retirer ce papier des mains de sa dite M. parce que j'ay 
decouvert par les discours même que les Ecossois ne se con- 
tentant pas qu’il ne dit rien de la promesse qu’ils ont violée si 
lachement, essayoient de le porter à faire bruit de celle qu'il 
avoit de moy; et par ce qu’il m’a semblé que le dit roy l'ayant 
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sur soy, il n’étoit pas tout à fait en son choix de la faire voir 
ou de la tenir secret; enfin, par ce que j’ay creu qu'il étoit 
toujours plus asseuré qu'ils dependissent de moy que moy 
d'eux. 

Le roi de la Gr. Br. s'étant donc resolu de ne pas accorder 
aux Ecossois ce qu’ils désiroient de luy n’a pas perdu de temps 
pour donner ordre à ses affaires, soit pour resoudre de la 
manière en laquelle il vivroit avec les Anglois, soit pour écrire 
ce qu’il pouvoit avoir à faire savoir à la reine sa femme de plus 
important, soit pour se defaire des papiers qui pouvaient luy 
apporter quelque préjudice. Ce qu’il mande à la dite reine de 
considerable est, qu’elle n’ajoute pas foi à toutes les choses que 
luy seront dites de sa part, s’il ne luy envoie une personne de 
la fidélité de laquelle elle se puisse asseurer, ou qu’elle-méme ne 
luy envoie pour plus grande seureté quelqu'un pour apprendre 
ses intentions, et qu'elle ne laisse pas venir le prince son fils 
Angleterre quelques menaces, ou quelques prières qui luy soient 
faites par le Parlement, et quelques apprehensions qu'ils luy 
puissent donner du danger où il exposera le roy son père par 
son refus. Il l’asseure de la résolution qu'il a prise de ne rien 
faire du tout, qu’il ne se voie dans une entière liberté; et sur 
ce que je luy ay représenté qu’il sembloit que si ses sujets 
d'Angleterre se contentoient de ce qu'il avoit offerts aux 
Ecossois,—ce qu'il y a toutefois peu de sujet d'espérer, —il 
ne devoit pas s’arreter à cette formalité de laquelle il receveroit 
plustôt du prejudice que de l'avantage, puisqu’ étant moins libre 
il seroit aussy moins obligé à l'observation des choses qu'il 
promettroit. I] m’a fait réponse qu'il ne laisseroit pas de leur 
donner de bonnes paroles et de leur faire naître l'espérance 
d'obtenir ce qu'ils desiroient de luy, lors qu'il seroit en liberté. 
Jeusse bien désiré qu’outre ce qu’il mande à la reine il eut 
encore écrit au Prince son fils pour luy defendre de sortir de 
France, avant qu'il se vit en liberté; ce qu'il m'a bien promis 
de faire, mais ce que j'apprehende qu’il ne puisse pas si aise- 
ment; et j'ay creu être d'autant plus obligé de le presser à 
faire cet exprès commandement au prince son fils, qu'une lettre 
m'est tombée entre les mains que j’ay pris la hardiesse de 
dechiffrer parce que les caracteres en étoient simples, par 
laquelle lettre je vois que les Espagnols désirent avoir le dit 
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Prince de Galles, où les Anglois du parti du roy, et particuliere- 
ment les Catholiques de le leur donner, et qu'il se propose un 
mariage. Pour ce sujet je garde une copie de la lettre que 
vient de fort bonne part, où, encore que je n’ay peu dechiffrer 
un ou deux mots je ne laisse pas de voir que c’est leur intention, 
—ce que j'ay autant plus de sujet de croire qu'un nommé 
Parsons qui a accompagné le sieur Ashburnham en Hollande, 
et qui étant abordé en Ecosse durant que j’y étois, se servit 
de mon retour à Newcastle pour y entrer avec seureté. Il m'a 
dit assez innocement qu’il venoit trouver le roy de la Gr. Br. 
pour deux grandes affaires, —pour lui donner avis de la paix en 
Hollande, et pour luy faire savoir qu'il se traitait un mariage 
entre le dit prince son fils et l’Infante d’Espagne, qui étoit un 
moyen non seulement pour le retablir mais pour le rendre le 
plus puissant prince de l’Europe,—ce que je dis à M. de Bellièvre 
à mon retour. 

Au reste, je priay le roy de la Gr. Br. que, comme il ne 
désiroit pas que nous creussions les choses qui nous seroient 
dites de sa part, il eut agréable aussy de ne pas croire celles qui 
luy seroient dites de la cour de France, et particulièrement de 
celle de la reine sa femme et du prince son fils. 

Les Ecossois après avoir fait passer toute leur cavalerie 
Samedi dernier, par le millieu de cette ville et devant le logis 
du roy, comme pour faire vanité de leur infamie, laisserent la 
ville à la garnison Angloise qui y entra sur les deux heures 
du soir, et livrèrent leur roy en même temps aux députés de 
l'Angleterre, n'ayant pas voulu que personne fut present lors- 
qu'ils prirent congé de luy, peutêtre de crainte que quelques 
precautions qu'ils y eussent apportées, il ne leur reprochast leur 
infidélité en presence des Anglois. Je n’ay peu savoir ce qui 
s'y est passé parce que le roy de la Gr. Br. avoit jugé apropos 
que je prisse mon audience de congé avant qu'ils l'eussent entre 
les mains, ce que je fis, après l'avoir asseuré que je demeurerois 
dans cette ville jusqu’au jour de son depart, afin de luy rendre 
durant ce temps, quelque service s’il m'étoit possible, aussy, 
ai-je trouvé moyen de luy faire rendre la lettres que la reine sa 
femme lui écrit comme je croy du premier de ce mois, et j'espère 
d'en pouvoir tirer la réponse avant que partir d'ici. 

Au reste, Mg’, je ne scais quelles seront les suites du marché 
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que les Anglois viennent de faire avec les Ecossois, mais 
i] ne semble pas qu'ils se separent avec de grandes satisfactions 
les uns des autres, puisque les Anglois n’ont voulu recevoir 
aucun Ecossois auprès de leur roy, à la reserve de, deux valets 
de chambre qui sont à eux, et qu'ils ont même refusé au Comte 
de Dunfermline de luy permettre de demeurer près de luy, 
jusqu’au jour que le dit roy partira, —ce qu'ils n'ont voulu luy 
promettre qu'à condition qu’il se contenteroit de le voir, mais : 
qu’il abstiendroit de luy parler. Il est vray que deux personnes 
du Comité d’Ecosse suivent le roy,—le Comte de Lothian et 
un autre, —mais plustost pour faire paraître quelque reste 
d'intelligence, ainsy que les Ecossois l’ont desiré que pour ce 
qu'ils pretendent avoir aucune part aux résolutions des Anglois, 
touchant ce qu’ils doivent faire de la personne de leur roy. 
Tout cela n'empêche pas que union que met entre eux la 
ressemblance de leurs crimes, l'intérêt qu'ils ont également à 
la ruine de leur roy, et à leur propre conservation, et la guerre 
d'Irlande, ou l'Angleterre apprehende d’avoir besoin du secours 
de l’Ecosse ne les puisse faire tenir encore quelque temps unis ; 
mais il est bien difficile que l’inimitie de ces peuples demeure 
longtemps sans éclater, la reddition du roy ayant maintenant 
donné à ceux d'Angleterre de l'horreur des Ecossois pour qui 
ils avoient seulement de la hayne auparavant. Ils commencent 
ä la faire voir par les reproches qu’ils font continuellement aux 
dits Ecossois qu’ils n’appellent plus que Juifs, —gens qui ont 
vendu leur roy et leur honneur, —jusques là que les officiers 
Anglois avoient assez de peine, avec les coups et les menaces, 
d'empêcher les femmes de cette ville de suivre les troupes 
Ecossoises à coups de pièrres quand elles y ont passe. 


[Monrereur to CARDINAL Mazarin. Newcastle, 12 Feb. 1647. 


Tue Scots did not wish to send a courier this week, and I considered I 
ought rather to allow you to remain a fortnight withoué news from these 
parts than to send a special messenger, who, beside the danger he 
would run of being arrested, could only confirm to you bad news, and 
acquaint you that the misfortune you have so long dreaded, and which 
you have devised by so many different means to avert, has just happened, 
as you will see by the remainder of this despatch. 

The Earls of Lauderdale and Traquair, seeing the arrival of the Com- 
missioners from the English Parliament at Newcastle, insisted even more 
eagerly than usual that the King of Great Britain should consent to 
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establish Presbyterianism and sanction the Covenant, in return for which 
they offered to conduct him to Berwick, and to cause the English to 
remain satisfied with what Will. Moray had offered them on the part of 
his Majesty, and they also pressed me so strongly to work conjointly with 
them to dispose their king to do so, and with so many protestations that 
it would procure his re-establishment, and that he would never obtain it 
but by that means, although, for the reasons I pointed out to you, 1 had 
much reason to doubt that they would perform their promises, yet the 
_ passion they showed for their king’s safety, and the ruinous state they 
assured me in which his affairs would be reduced, prevailed upon me very 
naively to represent to him all the reasons they had brought forward to 
me so that he might see if he could find it would suit his interests to 
satisfy them. And truly the evident danger to which he is exposed being 
in the hands of the Independents, and which the Scots have even exag- 
gerated to us by their conversations, much of which may, in fact, never 
happen, led me even to press him to do a thing the good result of which 
I considered by no means certain; yet further I found the king after 
having received the letters of the queen his consort! quite decided in 
the resolution he had taken not to do it ; the means the Scots used in 
order to induce me to present this advice to their king no more 
tended to dissuade me from serving them than their previous protesta- 
tions of zeal for him had influenced me to do so, since they made no 
scruple about offering to me, through a person whose name they know 
I should not like to mention, as much 4s twenty thousand Jacobus, 
deposited in any place I wished, as soon as their king would have merely 
promised to them to do what they wished of him, which led me to under- 
stand that their interest in the matter was much more important than 
that of their prince; at the same time I made Will. Moray admit very 
clearly that all the king would have had to expect, after having granted 
all the Scots wished, was to go to one of his houses near London, with 
liberty, which would not be very much different from what we to-day 
call prison, so that this would merely have served to enable the Scots to 
get out of the matter with some sort of honour, and given less subject to 
the people of England and Scotland to complain of the bad treatment 
the king receives from his parliaments. 

The king therefore persisting in his first resolution neither to grant 
Presbyterianism nor the Covenant saw the English Commissioners only 
on Tuesday, #28" although they had arrived on the previous Saturday. 
They told him they had been sent to Newcastle by the English Parlia- 
ment, in order to receive him, and to accompany him to Holmby, and to 





1 Queen Henrietta Maria to Charles 1. ‘St. Germans, 33 Nov. 1646. 
. . . Vous ne deuez pas non plus imposer le covenant aux autres que de la 
prendre vous-même, car tous ceux qui le prenderont jureut de punir ceux qui 
sont delinquents, et cela est tous ceux de votre parti, —moi la première.” — 
Clarendon State Papers, vol. ii. p. 294. 
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serve him during the journey. The King of Great Britain replied to 
them that the little they had said to him was important enough to be 
thought over, before giving them a reply, which he would do in a day 
or two. 

On Thursday he sent for the Scottish Commissioners, and told them 
that he could not reply to the English, who had come to receive him, 
until he had first learned from them if they had the intention of giving 
him up, which they made him understand their Parliament had decided 
on doing, in terms a little more amiable than usual, telling him their 
army had to retire from the place where it was, and the English ! army 
was to come there at the same time. 

He next called the Commissioners from the English Parliament, with 
whom he arranged to leave here on the 2 Feby. He first asked of them 
to have two of his former almoners near his person, and afterwards that 
he might have near him the Scots that he had in his‘service. But they 
replied they had not the authority to grant either the one or the other 
of these two requests, which, however, they told him in very respectful 
terms and continued to express to him that he would be received by all 
his people with every sort of rejoicing, and that no King of England had 
ever been so powerful as he would be—for these are the terms they used. 
In short, they gave him sufficient reason to lead them to treat him well 
in showing them he expected it so from them. 

However, the King of Great Britain kept always in speaking to them 
the same studied temper, that is to say, he told them nothing that could 
disoblige the Scots, or oblige his English subjects, avoiding equally to 
manifest to them that he expected no good treatment from them, or that 


er 


1 Declaration of the kingdom of Scotland—‘ The Estates of the Parliament of 
the kingdom of Scotland do declare their concurrence for the king’s Majesty 
going to Holrby House, or some other of his houses in or about London, as 
shall be thought fit, there to remain until he give satisfaction to both kingdoms in 
the propositions of peace ; and that in the interim there be no harm, prejudice, 
injury, nor violence done to his royal person; that there be no change of govern- 
ment other than hath been these three past years; and that his posterity in no 
ways be prejudiced in their lawful succession to the crown and government of 
these kingdoms. —January 16th, 1647.’— Rushworth, part iv. p. 396. 

On the 28th January, the Scots Lords being all with his Majesty, he told them 
he had often desired to go into Scotland, that he came into their army for pro- 
tection, and had it, but now perceived they were not willing he should go to 
Edinburgh. And they being to deliver up the garrisons, he desired to know 
how they would dispose of him, and for that end desired them to withdraw 
and consider to whom they would deliver him ; which they did, and in coming 
in again, they told his Majesty that they had considered of his speech, and 
that since his Majesty had refused to take the Covenant and sign the pro- 
positions they were to deliver him to the Commissioners of both Houses of 
the Parliament of England, who were now come to attend him to Holmby.’ 
—1bid. p. 398. 
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he had received none bad from the Scots, in which I cannot help saying 
to you once again that it appears to me the King of Great Britain ought 
to act differently, since the apprehension at least that the Scots might 
have had of the union of their king with the Independents, and the fear 
that Sir Robert Moray and his cousin might have had to see disclosed 
what they had done, in order to lead him to come to the Scottish army, 
might have obliged these last to undertake to get him away from New- 
castle, and the others to have allowed them to do so; instead of which, 
having assured themselves that he would do nothing to their prejudice, 
and having kept him, till the day he was given up to the English, in the 
hope of providing his escape, in order to prevent him from seeking it by 
other means, they have made no objection to deliver him up to those 
whom they believe the king himself will deprive of the means of pro- 
fiting by his presence with them. 

Yet, whatever reason this prince has to avow that the Morays, in 
offering to aid him to escape, have prevented him from doing so, he yet 
believes that what they have not been able to do now, they would do 
when he will be at Holmby, and he persuades himself that the Scots will 
do for him when he is in the hands of their enemies what they have 
refused to do when they had him with them, and that when what they 
might have done for his service would have been useful to their interests, 
so that not only does he not want to offend them for that reason, but he 
has decided that the transmission of his letters and those of the queen 
will in future be continued by their means, and those he will place in their 
hands sufficient to ruin him whenever they are so disposed. 

For my part, although I should have much wished that the King of 
Great Britain had trusted less in persons who deceive him so evidently, 
and that he had been a little more sensitive to the insults he receives 
from them, I have at least been able to obtain this advantage, from the 
extreme kindness he has had for them, of finding myself obliged to 
do from necessity what I would have done by your command had I 
sooner looked over the letters of M. de Bellievre, that is to say, to pass 
over matters quietly and not to break off with the Scots. I believe, 
however, your Eminence would, at one time, not have been dissatisfied 
had I induced the king to solicit strongly from me what you had ordered 
me to do, even without his consent, so that this prince is indebted to me 
for not having acted in a manner that would have given him cause of 
offence, had I manifested to him the wish to do it then, when he did not 
wish it to be done; besides, it would have been impossible for me to 
avoid blaming the friends and followers of the king, on seeing him given 
up, without saying a word, had I not caused him to impose silence on me 
himself. I was not even satisfied in having him tell me this, but I also 
obtained it from him in a writing wherein, after having stated that 
whatever misfortune had attended his affairs he is very satisfied with my 
conduct, he acknowledges his having positively prevented me from 
making any outcry about the bad proceeding of the Scots, and adds that 
he did not judge suitable to do it himself, although I had indicated to 
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him reasons that seemed to oblige him to do so. I also took this oppor- 
tunity of getting back from the king the assurance I had given him on 
leaving Oxford, notwithstanding the written acknowledgment I had 
already obtained from him, stating that he was not actuated by it in 
deciding to come here, and in spite of the promise he had given me 
never to show it again. I thought it better to get this paper out of the 
king’s hands because I discovered by the conversation among the Scots, 
that not being even satisfied with his saying nothing of the promise they 
have violated in so cowardly a manner, they were trying to persuade 
him to make a noise about the one I gave him, and because it seemed to 
me that the king, having it in his possession, it was not quite at his 
option to show it or to keep it secret ; in short, because I believed it to be 
more secure to have them dependent on me that that I should be so 
on them. 

The King of Great Britain having then resolved not to grant to the 
Scots what they wished of him, lost no time in putting his affairs in 
order, either by settling the manner he would live with the English, or 
in writing what he might have to say of most importance to the queen, 
his consort, or destroying such papers as he could not without some risk 
of harm carry away with him. The most noteworthy matters he sent to 
the queen were, that she do not place reliance on all that may be told 
her on his part, unless he may send to her a person of whose fidelity she 
may be able to assure herself, or of one she may herself send to him for 
greater security, in order to learn his intentions, and that she do not 
allow the prince, his son, to come to England, whatever threats or 
entreaties may be addressed to her by Parliament, and whatever appre- 
hensions those of Parliament may give her of the danger to which her 
refusal will expose the king, his father. He assured her of the resolu- 
tion he had taken to do nothing at all until he was restored to complete 
liberty, and on this I represented to him that it seemed to me if his 
English subjects would remain satisfied with what he had offered to the 
Scots, which there is, however, little reason to expect, he ought not to 
take a stand on that formality, from which he would derive more harm 
than profit, since being less at liberty he would be at the same time less 
obliged to hold to the promises he might give. He said, in reply, that 
he would continue to speak them fairly and lead them to hope he would 
grant what they wished of him, once restored to liberty. I should have 
liked that in addition to writing to the queen he had also written to the 
prince, his son, in order to prohibit him from leaving France, before he 
was at liberty, which indeed he promised me to do, but which I fear he 
may not be able to do so easily, and I thought I had all the more reason 
to press him to give this express injunction to the prince, his son, on 
account of a letter that has fallen into my hands, which I ventured to 
decipher, because the cipher was easy, in which I see that the Spaniards 
wish to have the Prince of Wales, and ask the English of the king’s 
party, and principally the Catholics, to give him to them, and that a 
marriage is purposed for him. For this reason I have kept a copy of the 
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letter, which comes from a very reliable quarter, and of which I have 
not been able to decipher a word or two, yet I see their intention, which 
I have so much the more reason to believe, that a person named Parsons, 
who accompanied Mr. Ashburnham to Holland, having landed in Scot- 
land while I was there, took advantage of my return to Newcastle to get 
back safely here. He told me, somewhat naively, that he was coming to 
find the King of Great Britain, in order to inform him of two important 
matters ; to give him notice of the peace of Holland and to acquaint him 
of a marriage that was being treated of between the prince, his son, and 
the Spanish Infanta, which was a means not only to re-establish him, but 
to render him the most powerful prince in Europe,—I told this to M. 
de Bellièvre on my arrival. I further begged the King of Great Britain 
that, as he did not wish us to believe things that might be told us on his 
part, he would please also, not to give too ready credence to what might be 
told him of the Court of France, and especially of the queen, his consort, 
and the prince, his son. 

On Saturday last the Scots, as if vain of their infamy, paraded all their 
cavalry through the centre of this town, and before the king’s residence, 
and left it to the English garrison that arrived about two o'clock, and 
delivering up their king at the same time to the English Commissioners, 
no one being allowed to be present when they took leave of him, perhaps 
in the fear that, whatever precautions they might take, they might be 
reproached with their treachery in presence of the English. I have not 
been able to learn what took place there, because the king had judged it 
better for me to take leave of him before he was put into the hands of 
the English, which I did, assuring him that I would remain in this town 
till the day of his departure, in order, if it were possible for me to render 
him any service, thus I have found means to have delivered to him the 
letters that the queen, his consort, has written to him of the first of this 
month I believe, and I hope to be able to obtain the reply before leaving 
here. 

In short, I do not know what will be the result of the bargain that the 
English have just concluded with the Scots, but it seems to me that they 
have not separated very satisfied with each other, since the English would 
not receive a single Scot to be near their king, with the exception of two 
valets that are devoted to them. ‘They have even refused to allow the Earl 
of Dunfermline to remain near him till the day of his leaving,—they 
would have consented to it had he agreed to be satisfied with seeing him, 
but that he would have refrained from speaking to him. It is true that 
two persons of the Scottish Committee accompany the king—the Earl of 
Lothian and another—but more to keep up the appearance of an under- 
standing, as the Scots wished, than that they pretend to have any share 
in the decisions of the English as to how they ought to dispose of the 
person of their king. All this does not remove the union that exists 
between them in the resemblance of their crimes, the interest they have 
equally in the ruin of their king and in their own security, and the war 
in Ireland, where England fears to require the assistance of Scotland, 
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which may enable them to hold together yet for some time; but it will 
be very difficult for the enmity that is between these peoples to remain 
long without breaking out ; the surrender of the king having now given 
to the English the horror of the Scots for whom they had formerly only 
ahatred. They begin to show it by the reproaches they make to the 
Scots, and by their calling them nothing but Jews,—people who had sold 
their king and their honour,—in so much that the English officers had 
considerable trouble with blows and threats, to prevent the women of this 
town from following the Scottish troops and throwing stones at them 
while they were leaving it.1] 


CX 
BELLIEVRE A BRIENNE 


A Londres, le n Feb. 1647. 

Moxsœur,—La maniere en laquelle la reyne d’Ang™ receura 
la proposition qui est faicte par la despesche que Mr. l’abbé 
de Bullion vous a deu rendre, me fera juger de la possibilité 
de faire icy quelque chose pour les intérestz du Roy d’Ang*. 
Je ne voy que cet expédient qui puisse présentement faire 
changer la face des affaires, tant que les Independans espereront 
conseruer leur roy dans Humby, et dans leur armée il n’y a 
rien de bon à se promettre d’eux. Ilz continueront dans leur 
dessein de le ruiner, et en mesme temps la monarchie, que si 
Yon le pouuoit faire approcher de Londres, il y a subiect de 
croire que pour esuiter l’effect du ressentiment que le dict Roy 
pourroit auoir du traictement qu'il a receu d’eulx, s’ilz ne 
contribuoient pas plus que les autres à son restablissement, ilz 
en voudroient auoir toute la grâce, et se pouroient porter a 
soustenir les intérestz du dit roy contre les presbiteriens, en 
quoy les catholiques, les euesques d’Angleterre et mesme 
d'Irlande pourroient bien trouuer leur compte, en sorte qu'il 
y auroit apparence que l’on pourroit voir les Independans 
trauailler à l’enuie des Presbitériens aux affaires du dit Roy, 
et qu’en tout cas ilz se brouilleroient les uns auec les autres, 
mais quand cela ne rèussiroit pas ainsy, il ne peut point 
arriuer plus de mal au dit Roy estant aux enuirons de Londres 


1 The relations were very strained between the two armies at this time. See 
Colonel Hutchinson’s Memoirs by his wife, vol. ii. p. 94. 
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que s’il demeure dans Humbi. Et au contraire touttes les 
apparences veulent qu'il soit perdu s’il y demeure et que sl 
approche de Londres il y sera en estat d’esperer que quelque 
parti prendra ses interestz, et que si faute de donner par le 
dit Roy quelque contentement à ceux qui le recherchent, il 
demeure à Humby les deux partis s'uniront pour accomoder 
sans leur roy les affaires du royaume et il est à craindre qu'ilz 
n’ayent asses de prudence dans leur mauuois dessein pour 
suspendre l’effect de leurs animositez particulières, ainsy qu'ont 
faict les Escossois, jusques à ce qu'ilz ayent absolument establi 
la maniere de gouuernement qu’ilz estimeront leur estre la plus 
propre. Il est difficile de réussir en pronostiques, et bien 
fascheux d’estre obligé de les faire, quand ilz ne doiuent pas 
estre agréables, mais ie ne puis satisfaire à ce que ie doibs 
qu’en vous faisant sauoir l'aduis que ie forme de tous ceux qué 
ie recois depuis quinze jours, auec les principaux de tous les 
partis qui sont icy. Après tout on ne peut donner aucune 
certitude de ce qui se fera, et ceux qui tesmoignent voulloir 
faire approcher leur roy de cette ville, aux conditions que je 
me suis donné l’honneur de vous escrire, ne prendroient pas 
seullement pour un reffus la proposition qui leur seroit faicte, 
de s’obliger à se déclarer pour luy,.en cas qu’ilz ne peussent 
obtenir, ce qu'ilz se proposent, mais aussy pour une certitude 
que le dit Roy n’a autre pensée que de se former un parti, et 
ne songer point à la paix du royaume qui est le seul motif qui 
les faict agir aujourd’huy, en sorte que le meilleur moyen de 
les engager semble estre d'accepter sans condition, lés pro- 
positions qu'ilz font. Si elles réussissent ledit Roy sera près 
de Londres d'ou l’on trauaillera à luy faire tirer tous les 
auantages possibles, que si elles ne réussissent pas ces personnes 
qui promettent se trouueroient sans y auoir pensé engager à 
faire valloir ce qu’elles ont promis. Je ne me suis point pressé 
de prendre audience du parlement, partie de mon équipage 
qui ne m'auoit peu suiure, me donne prétexte de le faire. 
Auant d’i aller ie voulois [savoir] ce que deuiendroit le roy 
d'Angleterre et si je puis ie differeray encore jusques à ce que 
je scache ce que la réyne sa femme pense de ce que j’ay escript 
la sepmaine passée. Cependant je trauaille à oster les mes- 
fiances que les ennemis de la France de la paix et du roy 
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d'Angleterre ont voulu faire conceuoir icy des intérestz de la 
France, contraires à ce qu'ils disent, au repos de cet estat, 
j'esprouue que l'Espagne y est en grande consideration, et ses 
ministres, pour tirer du parlement tous les aduantages qu'ils 
pourront, ne font pas difficulté de publier, qu’en toutes occa- 
sions elle tesmoignera au roy d Angleterre ses ressentimens de 
ce qu'en 1639 il laissa brusler par les Hollandois dans ses 
raddes et à la veue de son armée les gallions d'Espagne qui 
s'y estimoyent en seureté. Et l'ambassadeur d'Espagne qui 
est icy dit positiuement que le roy son maistre se declareroit 
pour le parlement d'Angleterre contre le roy d'Angleterre, 
si le parlement auoit besoing de ses amis; depuis que ie suis 
icy l'on commence a se destromper ; la chambre des seigneurs 
l'est deja toute, la plus part sont mes amis, tous me cognoissent 
et ie puis dire qu'ilz prennent créance en ce que ie leur dits, et 
les plus passionnez de la chambre des communes ne fondent 
quasi plus leurs soupçons que sur les antiennes inimitiez des 
royaumes de France et d'Angleterre. Nous nous mettons auec 
la ville, que Jes Escossois nous auoient faict desbauché, et pour 
la destacher d’auec eux, nous essayons de la joindre auec les 
seigneurs, qui abandonnent le conuenant, et par conséquent 
l’interest des Escossois, si, apres leur auoir faict faire ce pas, 
on la pouuoit mettre dans les intérestz de leur roy, au point 
de si tenir unis, quant mesme ce seroit auec les Independans, 
on auroit faict une grande affaire, à laquelle i] faut penser, 
mais dont on ne peut point parler, que le dit roy ne soit aux 
enuirons de Londres; enfin j'essaye de prendre icy créance 
pour y seruir le roy d'Angleterre et y ruiner les pratiques 
d'Espagne. Si le dit Roy nous donne le moyen de le seruir, 
et en ce cas ilz auront quelque nécessité que ie fisse icy un peu 
de sejour que j’aurois bien voulu éuiter, et qui se trouue bien 
contraire aux intérestz que j’auois d’estre en France. Il n'ya 
point à se promettre de gloire du succez d'une affaire, lorsqu'il 
n’est question comme icy, que d’éuiter les plus grands maux 
de ceux qui se présentent. 

Le Parlement receiit auant hier des lettres qui luy mandent 
le mariage du Prince de Galles auec Mademoyselle comme une 
chose resolue. Sur quoy il a esté ce matin proposé dans la 
Maison basse de faire un acte qui déclare incapable de la 
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couronne les Princes d’Ang* qui espouseront des Catholiques 
Romaines, sur quoy il a esté dit qu’il n'estoit pas raisonnable 
de commencer une délibération de cette importance sans auoir 
fondement que cette lettre, quoy que publique, qui leur donne 
cet aduis. De plus il n’y a pas d'apparence que le Prince 
songe à cette alliance pour engager la France dans les intérestz 
du Roy son Pere; elle tesmoigne assez d'affection, que si c'est 
pour ce que Mademoyselle a des grands biens, il ne les pouuoit 
considérer que pour les vendre et en tirer présentement de 
l'argent, ce qui ne se peut par les loix de la France jusques à 
ce que Mademoyselle ayt vingt cinq ans ce qui ne sera pas si 
tost. Cela a donné lieu de parler de ce que l’on scauoit des 
propositions du mariage de ce mesme Prince auec une fille du 
Roy de Portugal. L'affaire n’a pas esté mise en délibération, 
mais l’on ne scait pas quand il en sera reparlé, telles pro- 
positions de mariage auec une Princesse catholique donnent 
grand aduantage dans l'esprit des peuples a ceux qui veulent 
parler contre le Roy et la Reyne de la G. B. Il y a apparence 
que ces nouuelles viennent d’ogier [Augier]. S'il y en auoit 
certitude peut estre que vous jugeriez à propos de commander 
que l’on luy fit entendre qu'il n'est pas bien a luy d’escrire 
telles nouuelles jusques à ce que il en soit particulièrement 
informé. Je ne vous mande point que Samedy dernier le Roy 
de la G. B. fut mis par les Escossois entre les mains des Com- 
missaires ny qu’il deuoit partir hier de Newcastle pour estre 
dans dix jours à Humby. Le S' de Montereul qui m'en escrit 
quelque chose par le courier ord'° vous en faict scauoir sans 
doute les particularitez. Le dit S' de Montereul me mande 
qu’il va en Escosse pour les leuées en sorte qu'il aura faict par 
aduance ce que vos ordres luy prescriuoient. 

Si l’on scait icy ce que j’escris et ce que ie propose de faire, 
je perds mon crédit près de tous les partys de faire agir les 
Independans pour le Roy d’Angleterre, après que les principaux 
des presbitériens l’auront faict venir, et que ce que ie trauaille 
à mettre l’affaire dans la dépendance de la chambre haute n'est 
que pour l’oster des mains des Escossois et en suitte des pres- 
bitériens, s’il se peut, pour apres la faire joindre dans les 
intérestz du dit roy auec les Independans. L'on me dit icy des 
particularitez de ce que j’ay escrit de Neucastel qui ne peuuent 
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estre sceues que de ceux qui ont veu mes despeches, sans un 
extréme secret qui n’a point jusques icy esté gardé. Je ne voy 
pas comme on pourra réussir en cette affaire ; les Anglois pour 
l'ordinaire n’en ont point; il vous plaira de le recomander à la 
reyne d’Angleterre et a ses ministres. 

Je ne scay pas sur quelz aduis vous me mandez que le Parle- 
ment n’a pas usé en mon endroit des respects qui sont deubs 
à la qualité que ie soutiens je n’ay point de subjet de m’en 
plaindre. Mon frére vous escrit, ainsy que vous luy auez 
ordonné, de la seule chose dont on vous ayt peu parler, ce qui 
s'est passé à l’esgard du logement que les seigneurs me vouloient 
donner, a la ciuilité desquelz les Communes n’ont pas corre- 
spondu, non par un reffus, qu’ilz ayent fait aux seigneurs, mais 
en n'en délibérant point et leur faisant entendre que ce n’est 
pas l'ordre de loger les Ambassadeurs aprés leur première 
audience et en effect, ce ne l'est point, et mon frère a fait 
arrester pour moy, auant que ie sois arriué, un logis beaucoup 
plus beau plus commode et en meilleur quartier que celuy où 
la chambre haute me vouloit loge; tous les seigneurs m'ont 
visitté et beaucoup m'ont veu plus d’une fois. Les membres 
des Communes ont deffence de visiter les ministres estrangers. 
J'ay receu des compliments de quantité qui sont de ma con- 
noissance et le M° des Cérémonies est à toute heure chez moy 
pour receuoir mes ordres enfin jusques icy j’ay tout subiect de 
me louer de la ciuilité de ces gens cy. S'ils y auoient manqué 
je me serois donné l’honneur de vous en tenir aduerty.—Je 
suis, vostre très humble et très obeissant seruiteur, 

BELLIÈURE. 

Au dos M. de Bellièure, du 14 februier 1647, receu le 21. 


[Bezrèvre to Brienne. London, 14 Feby. 1647. 

Tae manner in which the Queen of England will receive the proposal 
that has been made by the despatch the Abbé de Bullion will have 
brought to you, will enable me to judge of the possibility of doing any- 
thing here for the interests of the King of England. I do not see that 
this expedient will be able to change the aspect of matters so long as the 
Independents hope to preserve their king at Holmby, and in their army 
there is nothing good to be expected from them. They continue in 
their intention of ruining him, and at the same time the monarchy, so 
that if it were possible to bring him near London there is reason to think 
that in order to avoid the effect of the resentment which the king would 
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have for the treatment he has received from them, if they would not con- 
tribute towards his re-establishment more than the others, they would 
like to have all the advantage of it, and might be induced to support the 
interests of the king against the Presbyterians in which the Catholics, 
the English bishops, and even those of Ireland might find their interests 
combined, so that there would be then a likelihood of seeing the Inde- 
pendents at work on the king’s affairs in emulation of the Presbyterians, 
and in any case they would quarrel among themselves ; but if even this 
were not to succeed thus, no more harm can happen to the king being in 
the neighbourhood of London than if he remain at Holmby. And on the 
contrary, every thing indicates that he is lost if he remain there, and that 
if he approach London he will be in a position to hope that some party 
will take up his interests, and if the king, through fault of being unable 
to give satisfaction to those who require it from him, remain at Holmby, 
the two parties will unite to settle the affairs of the kingdom without the 
king, and it is to be feared they may have prudence enough in their bad 
intention to postpone the effect of their private animosities as the Scots 
have done, until they may have absolutely established the form of govern- 
ment they consider to be best suited for them. It is difficult to succeed 
in prognosticating, and very hard to have to do so when the prognostics 
must be disagreeable, but I only perform my duty in conveying to you 
the opinion I have formed from all those who have called upon me during 
the past fortnight, among whom were the principal leaders of all the 
parties here. After all, one cannot give any certainty of what will 
happei, and those who manifest the wish to bring their king nearer to 
this town on the conditions I had the honour of stating to you, so far 
from considering any counter proposal that might be made to them to 
bind themselves together, and declare for him if they were unable to 
obtain what they proposed, as a refusal to theirs, would but look upon it 
as an assurance that he thought only of forming to himself a party and of 
the peace of the kingdom, which is the only motive that actuates them at 
present, so that the best means of engaging them appears to be to accept 
without condition the proposals they make. If they succeed, the king 
will be near London, whence it will be endeavoured to obtain for him 
all the advantages possible. If they do not succeed, those persons 
who promise will find themselves, without having thought of it, 
engaged to make good what they promised. I have not been in haste 
to have an audience of Parliament: a part of my equipage which has not 
yet arrived gives me a pretext for putting it off. Before going I should 
like to know what would become of the King of England, and if I am 
able, I shall still defer it until I know what the Queen, his consort, 
thinks of what I wrote last week. Meanwhile I am busy trying to 
remove the distrust that the enemies of France, of peace, and of the 
King of England have been trying to propagate here of the interests 
of France as being, from what they say, opposed to the tranquillity 
of this country. I learn, on minute inquiry, that Spain is held here 
in great consideration, and her ministers, in order to obtain from 
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Parliament all the advantages they can, do not hesitate to declare that 
she will take every opportunity of manifesting to the King of England 
her resentment of his having allowed the Dutch in 1639 to burn in his 
roadsteads, and in sight of his army, the Spanish galleons, which they 
considered to be in safety. And the Spanish Ambassador who is here 
states positively that the king, his master, would declare for the English 
Parliament against the King of England if the Parliament required his 
friends. Since ] have been here they begin to be undeceived ; the House 
of Lords is so already altogether, and its members are, for the most part, 
my friends. They all know me, and I may say they rely on what I tell 
them, and the most ardent of the House of Commons have scarcely any- 
thing more on which to base their suspicions save the old enmity of the 
kingdoms of France and England. We are to go with the city which 
the Scots had detached from us, and in order to detach it from them we 
are trying to unite it with the Lords, who are giving up the Covenant, 
and consequently the interest of the Scots ; if, after having induced 
them to take this step, one could secure it in the interests of their king 
to hold themselves united, even should it be with the Independents, a 
great step would be gained of which it is necessary to think, but of which 
one cannot speak before the king may be in the vicinity of London ; in 
short, I try to obtain credit here for wishing to serve the King of Eng- 
land and to ruin the intrigues of Spain if the king give us the means of 
serving him, and in that case it will be requisite for me to remain here 
for a short time, which I should have wished to avoid, as it is much con- 
trary to the interests that require my presence in France. There is no 
honour to be expected from the success of an affair, when, as here, it is 
but a question of avoiding some of the greatest evils that can happen. 
Parliament received letters the day before yesterday announcing the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales to Mile. de Montpensier! as being 
resolved upon, whereupon the Lower House proposed this morning to 
pass an act declaring that the princes of England who married Roman 
Catholics should be declared incapable of succeeding to the throne, 
which led to the remark that it was not reasonable to begin a discussion 
of such importance, without any other ground than this letter that gave 
them the information ; although the letter was publicly known. There 
is besides no likelihood that the prince thinks of this alliance in order to 
engage France in the interest of the king, his father : the letter shows con- 
siderable affection, but if it be on account of the large possessions of Mlle. 
de Montpensier, which he could only consider in order to sell and realise 
the money at present, he cannot do so by the laws of France before the 
lady is twenty-five years of age, which will not be quite so soon. This 
matter has led people to speak of what was known of the proposed 
marriage of this same prince with a daughter of the King of Portugal. 


1 Anne Marie Louise d’Orleans, Duchess of Montpensier, daughter of Gaston, 
Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis x111., known in France as La Grand 
Mademoiselle. 
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The matter was not discussed, and it is not known when it will be brought 
up again ; such proposals of marriage with a Catholic princess afford a 
great advantage to those who wish to speak against the king and queen 
of Great Britain, in enabling them to influence the minds of the people. 
It is probable that the news comes from Angier. If there were any 
certitude of it perhaps you would consider it proper to order that he may 
be led to understand that it is not right for him to send such news, until 
he be specially informed of it. I do not mention that on Saturday last 
the king of Great Britain was placed by the Scots in the hands of the 
Commissioners, nor that he was to leave Newcastle yesterday for Holmby. 
M. de Montereul, who wrote to me of it by the mail, has no doubt 
informed you of the details. M. de Montereul informs me he is going 
to Scotland to attend to the levies, so that he will have done in advance 
what your orders prescribe to him. 

If it be known here what I write and what I propose to do, I shall lose 
my credit with all parties,—to lead the Independents to act for the King 
of England after the leaders of the Presbyterians will have brought him 
here,—and that what I do in putting the affair in the direction of the 
Upper House is but to get it out of the hands of the Scots, and after- 
wards also from that of the Presbyterians, if possible, in order later to 
make them join in the king’s interest with the Independents. I have 
been told here some details of what I wrote from Newcastle, which could 
only have been learned by those who had seen my despatches ; without 
great secrecy, which till now has not been kept, I do not see how one 
will be able to manage in this matter; the English in general have none ; 
would you please to recommend it to the Queen of England and her 
ministers. 

I do not know on what information you state that the Parliament had 
not shown towards me the respect due to the character I bear; I have 
nothing to complain of on that subject. My brother wrote to you, as 
you ordered him, of the only thing of which one can have spoken to 
you,—concerning a residence that the Lords wished to give me, in which 
the Commons did not show the same degree of politeness,—not that they 
refused to agree to what the Lords had done. They did not take the 
matter up, but led the Lords to understand, that it was not customary to 
lodge the Ambassadors after their first audience, which in fact is not the 
case, so that my brother had engaged for me, before my arrival, a much 
finer residence, more convenient and in a better quarter, than that which 
the Upper House wished to provide for me; all the Lords have visited 
me and many of them more than once. The members of Commons have 
a prohibition against visiting foreign ministers. I have received compli- 
ments from many of my acquaintances, and the Master of Ceremonies 
calls on me at any hour in order to receive my commands. In short, up 
to the present time I have every reason to be satisfied with the politeness 
of those people ; had it been different, I would not have failed to inform 
you of it.] 
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CXI 
P. BELLIEVRE A BRIENNE 


A Londres, ce 14¢ feb” 1647. 


MoxstŒur,—Pour satisfaire aux ordres que vous me faittes 
l'honneur de me donner, ie vous diray qu’aussy tost que je sceus 
que Monsieur Ambassadeur partoit de Neuucastle affin que 
ces Messieurs ne fussent point surpris de son retour, ie Jeur en 
fis donner aduis par un secrét’® de Monsieur l’Ambassadeur qui 
le dit aux speakers des deux maisons, surquoy les seigneurs 
ordonnèrent que l’on appresteroit pour luy le mesme logis 
dans lequel il auoit esté receu cest Esté. Cest arresté fust 
porté par leur ordre à la maison des Communes, qui pour 
euiter qu’il parut qu’ilz uoulussent rendre moins d'honneur à 
lamb* de France que celle des pairs, et ne uoulant pas aussy 
par leurs ciuilités conuier à faire long sejour une personne qui 
parle de les acomoder auec leur Roy, ont creu se desmesler de 
ses difficultéz en ne délibérant point sur la résolution de la 
chambre haulte, et bien que les Seigneurs les en ayent depuis 
presséz diuerses fois ils n'en ont faict autre chose, ils leur ont 
seulement faict entendre soubs main que l’on n’a pas accoustumé 
en ce pais de loger les Ambassadeurs extraordinaires que 
iusques à la première audiance. (Cependant je n’ay point 
tesmoigné scauoir aucune chose de ce qui se faisoit sur ce 
subiect, au contraire auant l’arriuée de Monsieur l'Ambassa- 
deur ie luy ay faict arrester le plus grand et le plus beau logis 
de Londres, Hatton house, et pendant que l’on la préparé il 
a logé chez moy ot le Maistre des Cérémonies qui est aussy 
introducteur des Ambassadeurs l’a visité attendant qu'il de- 
mande audiance, dont il ne s’est pas iusques icy fort pressé, 
sous prétexte qu'une partie de son équipage que la difficulté 
des chemins auoit faict enuoyer par mer n'estoit pas encore 
arriuée, mais en effect ie croy pour disposer cependant touttes 
choses à rompre les mesures que les ennemis de la paix et de 
la France s’imaginent auoir prises pour l'exécution de leur 
dessein.—Je suis, Monsieur, vostre très humble et très obeissant 
seruiteur, P. DE BELLIÈURE. 

Au dos —Le frère de M. de Bellièure, du 14° feb. 1647. Receue 
le 21. 
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In compliance with the orders you sent to me I have to state, that as 
soon as I knew the Ambassador was leaving Newcastle, 1 informed the 
speakers of both Houses of it by the Ambassador's secretary in order 
that these gentlemen might not be taken by surprise, whereupon the 
Lords ordered the same residence he occupied this summer to be got 
ready for him. This decision was taken by their order to the Lower 
House that in order to avoid showing less honour to the French 
Ambassador than the peers, and not wishing also to invite to a long stay 
a person who speaks of reconciling them with their king, considered it 
would arrange the difficulty by declining to discuss the decision of the 
Upper House, and although the Lords urged them several times, they took 
no notice of it further than by intimating to them indirectly, that it was 
the habit in this country only to lodge extraordinary Ambassadors up 
till the time of their first audience. Meanwhile I had shown no know- 
ledge of what was going on in the matter; on the contrary, before the 
Ambassador’s arrival, I had engaged for him the largest and the finest 
residence in London, Hatton House, and while it was being got ready he 
lodged with me, where the Master of Ceremonies, who is also Introductor 
of Ambassadors, has visited him expecting him to demand audience, 
which he is not in a hurry to do, under pretext that a part of his 
equipage, which the difficulty of the roads had caused to be sent by sea, 
had not yet arrived, but in fact I believe in order to arrange in the mean- 
time to break up the measures the enemies of peace and of France 
imagine they have taken in the execution of their design. ] 
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